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FOREWORD 


In 1946 the Institute published Cultural History from the Vayu 
Purāņa. While doing so, the object in undertaking such studies was clearly 
laid down. It was “the preparation of regional archaeological studies in con- 
junction with studies of literary sources like the Puranas, the Jaina Agamas 
and the Epics.” In pursuance of this aim, Dr. Dro was advised to take up 
the study of the evolution of Jaina Monachism. For, though its sister faith, 
Buddhism, had received adequate attention from scholars — Indian and 
foreign—, no attempt was hitherto made to look at Jainism from the point 
of its development, particularly its monastic aspect. This was possibly due 
to several reasons: first the non-recognition (earlier) of the independent 
existence of Jainism as different from Buddhism; secondly, the general view 
that Jainism was, throughout its history, static; and thirdly, the absence of 
critical editions of a large number of texts which form the source material. 


No one now holds that Jainism is a branch of Buddhism. But the 
second impression still remains, while the third obstacle will not be removed 
for years to come. So a critical study of the existing material could not 
wait indefinitely. Care is, however, taken to check the literary data against 
the more reliable epigraphical material, whereas to provide for the omission 
or addition of the data rendered necessary by the publication of future critical 
editions, information under each head from a group of works assigned to a 
certain period on literary grounds is repeated. This is partly responsible for 
increasing the bulk of the book. However, this very treatment will not only 
help to see the picture of the Jaina Church in its entirety, as it stood at 
a particular point in its development, but also help in the preparation of 
critical texts, whenever these are undertaken, As for the development of 
the Jaina Monachism, let the reader decide for himself or herself how far 
Dr. DEo's attempt is successful in establishing its non-static character. 


H. D. SANKALIA 
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INTRODUCTION 


The History of Jaina Monachism can best be based on literary sources 
having a fixed chronology. It should, however, be noted that the Jaina Cano- 
nical texts lack this very factor to a very great extent. Though scholars 
have tried to give a rough chronology to the various groups of texts, there is 
as yet no unanimity among them. 


More definite results in this respect can be had only when critical edi- 
tions of these texts are made available. It is feared that such a prospect 
might take some concrete shape only after a number of years. Without wait- 
ing for this, therefore, an attempt has been made in this thesis to reconstruct 
the history of Jaina Monachism based on the generally accepted chronology 
of Jaina texts. It is hoped that such a study would help not only to fix 
the chronological limits more precisely but also to prepare critical editions of 
these texts. Whereas, while the latter are being prepared, studies like the 
present one will no doubt need a revision. ^ But, even then, the method fol- 
lowed here is such that not all but some material presented here will perhaps 
require re-adjustment. As each supposed group of texts is treated sepa- 
rately, only the portions relating to a particular group will be affected, if 
at all. 


With this nature of the material available, the following pages are 
devoted to a study of the development of Jaina monachism from a historical 
point of view, taking into consideration at the same time the traditions of 
the Jainas about their own history. 


This development is treated in eleven chapters which are grouped into 
six parts. 


Part first is introductory and has three chapters. The first chapter 
deals with the nature and the types of Indian monachism and the place of 
the Jaina monachism in it. The sources for its history are critically reviewed 
in the next chapter, while the last one gives the theories of the origin 
of Samanism. as advocated by different scholars. 


For tracing the growth of Jaina monastic ideas and practices, a study 
of the history of Jainism is essential. "This is done in the second part of the 
thesis. 


The actual working and the basic theories of Jaina monachism are 
studied in the third part. First the monachism of the Angas and the Müla- 
sutras is reviewed. The texts of the rest of the canon are studied in the 


—— 2 
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x : INTRODUCTION 


next chapter, and all exegetical and non-exegetical literature of the post- 
canonical period is used in the third chapter. 


The working of the order of nuns is treated in the fourth chapter as 
it was found to be useful for comparison with monk's routine. 


Digambara texts representative of these periods are included in the 
respective chapters, and their account is given separately for comparison in 
'each chapter. 


The epigraphical corroboration for literary evidence as also other 
details regarding Jaina monachism are embodied in the fourth part. 


. No monachism may be said to develop in a vacuum. It has its contact 
with the society at large. The mutual reactions between Jaina monachism 
and the society is, therefore, dealt with in the fifth part. 


The conclusions are given in the sixth part. 


The method of studying this subject has already been referred to. It 
has entailed certain repetition of the material. But that has been done advi- 
sedly: first, to present the picture of monachism from stage to stage; and 
secondly, to provide for any revision that may be necessary when critical 
texts are available. 

Attention of the reader is drawn to the method of transliteration adopt- 


ed, especially in the case of Prākrit expressions. Resort to tréma (<2) 
has been made generally over all the distinctly pronounced vowels following 


= boo to the first. Nasals have been generally shown assimilated with 


Er class-consonants that ew them. It was not possible to give 
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My friend and colleague Shri S. D. Lappu has put me under a debt 
of gratitude by offering several corrections and suggestions and by going 
through the printed matter meticulously. But for his help, the work would 
have been delayed as I had to go out on extensive tours for archaeological 
explorations and excavations. 


I would be failing in my duty if I do not acknowledge the willing help 
given to me on all occasions by the Jaina monks, nuns, laymen and institu- 
tions of all sects. Special mention must be made of the help given by Shri 
Popatlal Shah, Shri Kothadia and Shri Babalal Shah. 


Finally, I feel very happy to thank the authorities of the G. S. Press, 
Madras, for neatness and promptness in printing this work. 


Deccan College, 


Poona. S. B. Dro 
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THE HISTORY OF JAINA MONACHISM 
FROM INSCRIPTIONS AND LITERATURE * 


PART I 


CHAPTER I 
INDIAN MONACHISM 


Introduction: 


India may aptly be called the homeland of monachism and ascetic prac- 
tices. Nowhere else, probably, as in India, the impulse of seclusion from the 
rest of the society, mortification of the body and flight from the world, in 
pursuit of a higher spiritual ideal, is revealed in a more bewildering variety 
so as to appear as an inherent element of human life. 


What is monachism ? " 


The result of this sort of tendency is generally that mode of life in 
which monks and nuns live away from society in perfect solitude. The words 
monachism and monasticism have a common source of origin. “The word 
monasticism is derived from the Greek word uóvos, ‘alone’, ‘solitary’, from 
which a whole family of words has been formed: monks, monastic, nun, 
monasticism and monachism.”! Hence monachism may be said to denote 
that “form of religious life led by those who having separated themselves 
entirely from the world live in solitude.”2 The words equivalent to mona- 
chism in Sanskrit may be said to imply the same sense Life in a monastery 
or in a forest on account of disgust for the world or for noble purpose of self- 
realisation may, therefore, be said to be at the root of this mode of life. 


Motives behind monastic life : 


Innumerable instances of the rich and the poor, of the young and the 
old of either sex, could be cited who, under the influence of noble ideals of 
preaching the misery-stricken world the way of salvation and eternal happi- 
ness, embraced the life of renunciation by giving up everything that was dear 
to them. Gotama the Buddha and Mahavira, as also a number of their prede- 
cessors and contemporaries, were the best examples of this missionary zeal. 


* Thesis approved for the degree of Ph.D. by the University of Bombay, 1952. 

1, ERE, Vol. 2, p. 69. 1 

2. Ibid., 8, p. 781. 

3. They are: mathavāsa, mathüdhyüsana, vanavasa, vānaprasthatā, aranyavadsa, 


vaikhānasavrtti, samsaratyüga and udāsīnatā—Monier WILLIAMS, Dict. of Engl. and San- 
skrit (1851), p. 512. 
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Besides them, the cases of Jayantī,* aunt of the king Udāyana of Kosambi, 
and prince Atimuktaka? may be said to illustrate how spiritual problems and 
considerations induced queens and youths to enter monastic life. 


On the other hand, there were others who, influenced by the misery 
of worldly life and the note of impermanence in it, decided to take to monk 
or nunlife. Khemā, consort of Bimbisāra, for instance, was made to see the 
vision of fading youth which made her give up all her pride for beauty and 
become a nun$ Paumāvaī, queen of king Dahivāhaņa of Campa, entered 
the ascetic order due to separation from her husband. The sight of a man 
being led for execution the piteous cry of animals to be slaughtered for a 
marriage feast? the transformation of a young bull into an old one, the 
fall of flag!! and the losing of the blossom by the mango tree!2—all these have 
been sufficient reasons for various persons to realise the vanity and the tran- 
sitoriness of human life. 


Indian approach to life: 


This emptiness of worldly existence has been the predominant note 
of Indian ascetic literature, and we often come across views which depict 
human life as a dew drop dangling on the top of the blade of kuša grass." 
Everything was looked upon as impermanent and full of misery and the 
people yearned to escape from the cycle of birth and rebirth. 


The purpose of monastic life: 


Western scholars seem to put in bold relief only this pessimistic note 
in Indian monachism when they say that, "By the Indian life has ever been 
regarded as essentially evil, and relief from the burden and sorrow of exis- 
tence as the chief and final aim.”!4 


It should be noted, however, that monastic life in India was not based 
or advocated merely on the sad note of disgust of life. It was, on the other 
hand, the outward appearance of a form of life which struggled hard for 


LA. Vol, 19, p. 64. 
Antagada; Upapnve, Brhtkathākoša, Intr. p. 22. 
I.A. Vol. 57, p. 50. 

Uttar. tīkā, 9, p. 132a. 

Uttar. SBE, XLV, pp. 108-09. 
Ibid, p. 114. 

Uttar.-N. 264-67. 

Ibid., 264-67. 

Ibid. 

Uttar. 10, 1-4. 

ERE, Vol. 8, p. 803, 


BERBERS S99 e 
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the knowledge of reality, the realisation that this life was not the only life, 
that it was only a passing phase and that there could be an end of samsara 
—a series of births—by knowing who we are and becoming one with the 
Universal Self. 


The nature of Liberation : 


Thus, it may be said, that the aim of monastic life was not merely an 
escape but an effort to achieve the highest purpose of human life which was 
looked upon as a rare opportunity to have in the endless cycle of births and 
rebirths. 

Irrespective of the fact that the nature of this ‘realisation’ or 'libera- 
tion' varied with the main types of Indian monachism, the fundamental basis 
of all the three may be said to be consisting of the positive joy or conscious- 
ness or self-knowledge, as the following discussion would show. 


Buddhist Nirvāņa: 


The idea of liberation was expressed by the Buddhists with the term 
‘nibbana.’ Etymologically it signifies ‘going out, ‘extinction’, which is perhaps 
wrongly interpreted by some to be simple annihilation—a negative pheno- 
menon. 


The Buddhist texts, however, picture it as a “subjective awareness of 
the freed state.”15 According to the words of Sāriputta, nibbana was the 
complete destruction of greed (ragakkhayo), hatred (dosa) and infatuation 
(moha). In short it signified the end of cravings (taņhā). The struggle with 
Māra and his three daughters—Craving (taņhā), Discontent (arati) and 
Lust (raga) — which Buddha had to undergo, depicts a psychological effort 
to put an end to ‘vasana. No wonder, therefore, if Buddha exclaimed : “Tt is 
in order to attain to this seat that I have undergone successive births for so 
long a time”, for a sense of fulfilment pervaded him: *asavehim cittam 
vimucci, khīņā jati, vusitam brahmacariyam, katarn karaniyam, naparam 
itthāttāya.'!$ 

The knowledge of the four cardinal truths (āryasatyas) —dukkha 
(suffering), samudaya (cause), nirodha (suppression), and pratipad or 
mārga (path or way)—was a stage in the realisation of the theory of depen- 
dent causation (pratityasamutpada) which revealed the origin and cause of 
rebirth, Once it was understood and suppressed through the destruction of 
taņhā, it led one nearer the attainment of nibbāņa. 


15. Ibid., p. 772; See, Age of Imperial Unity, p. 371. 
16. Mahāvagga, Ed. BHAGWAT, p. 22. 
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Besides the destruction of craving, nibbāņa signified release from re- 
birth, sorrew and fear. It was a state of enlightenment (bodhi) , contentment 
and peace (santi) which was qualified by epithets like visuddha (pure), 
sthira (stable) and Siva (holy) and was a source of unparalleled happiness 
(natthi santiparam sukham).!” 


Jaina Siddhatva : 


The conception of liberation among the Jainas depicts the attainment 
of its original pure nature by the soul (atta). They say that the soul coming 
under the influence of the kasāyas or passions—krodha, mana, maya and 
lobha—gets attached to karmic particles (pudgala) and loses its pure nature. 
The soul thus becoming heavy due to this influx (a$rava) of the karmic 
atoms, becomes heavy and goes to hell. 


The attainment of moksa consists, therefore, in the stoppage (sarnvara) 
of the influx and the dissipation or destruction (nirjarā) of karman. This 
frees the soul from the burden and helps it in attaining its original pure 
nature.1§ 


This realising of the inherent purity by the soul is not something 
foreign to it. As a matter of fact, it is simply the knowledge of that aspect 
which is not revealed to one due to ignorance and passions.? The illustra- 
tion of a dry gourd covered with mud shooting up gradually to the surface of 
water due to the loosening of mud-coating (signifying the karmic bondage), 
implies the same idea. 


The attainment of the purity of the soul is to be achieved by right 
faith (samyakdaršana), right knowledge (s°-jnana) and right conduct 
(s°-caritra) 24 The Jaina texts go eloquent in describing the outcome of the 
triad: and moksa is described as ajara (without decay), amara (without 
death), aksaya (permanent), anupama saukhya (incomparable happiness), 
$ivam (holy), acala (stable), ananta (eternal) ,avyabadha (devoid of misery), 
apunaravartika (from which there is no return). The phenomenon of attain- 
ing this state of self-knowledge is described in fitting terms like ‘sijjhihii, 


17. Dhammapada, XV, 6, 7. 
18. Krtsnakarmaksayo moksah—Tattvartha. 10, 2-3; Mil. 7, 6; Avassaya—N. 953. 
19. While commenting on the phrase 'siddhattam uvajayai’, Malayagirī remarks: 
upajayate ityapi tattvatastadātmanah svabhavikameva sad anàdikarmmavrtam tādāvara- 
navigamenavirbhavati'—Vrtti to Āvassaya—N. p. 534b. 
. Naya. 6. 
. Tattvürtha. p. 2; Samayasāra XI, 432. 
Mul. 12, 145. 
Aup. p. 46. 


20 
21 
22. 
23. 
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bujjhihii, muccihii, parinivvāhii, savvadukkhāņam antam karehii' (will attain 
to, will be enlightened, will be freed and will put an end to all miseries.) 4 

It is, therefore, an aim “for which nudity, tonsure and celibacy are 
practised; for which no bath is taken, no umbrella is used and no shoes are 
put on; for which one sleeps on the ground or on a plank of wood; for which 
one begs food from house to house not minding abuse or praise, the condem- 


nation, scandal, beatings, the twenty two troubles (parīsahā) and the pranks 
of the wicked."25 


The Brühmanical Moksa : 


The Brāhmanical conception of moksa has a very long history of evo- 
lution and development. 


In the Vedic period there is revealed a marked absence of the idea 
of moksa, though the word ‘amrta’ may be said to be connected with that 
idea. 


It is only in the Upanisadic period that we come across an exuberance 
of phraseology describing moksa as even the Brāmaņas fail to do so. The 
Brhadāraņyaka?$ Upanisad seems to express the idea as “beholding this self 
as the Lord of all that is and will be.” When one gets this realisation of the 
identity of the individual soul with the Universal soul, then one need not be 
afraid of anything as he has known ‘the soundless, the intangible....the eter- 
nal....the unchangeable.”2" Thus the Upanishads may be said to present 
the phenomenon of liberation as the consciousness of the knowledge of the 
identity of the individual soul with the Absolute. 


The Bhagawadgītā reveals different aspects of liberation inasmuch as it 
presents the idea as freedom from evil action (a$ubhàt karmāt), the destruc- 
tion of desire and passion (kāmakrodhaviyukta), release from old age and 
death (jarāmaraņa), and liberation from the pairs of opposite known as 
pleasure and pain (dvandvairvimuktāh sukhadukhasamdnyaih) 25 


The conception of liberation, however, flowered into a variety of facets 
with different Brāhmanical schools. Cārvāka held it to be absolute freedom 
(swātantrya). The Sankhyas held it to be the realisation of prakrti and 
purusa (prakrtipurusavivekah muktih), while the Advaitins explained it 
as the keeping aloof from avidyā (ignorance) .?? 


24 Vivūga, p. 51; also Vim. 20, 5-6. 

25. Antagada. p. 29. 

26. IV. IV. 13, 15: quoted in ERE, Vol. 8, p. 771. 

27. Katha Upamisad quoted in ERE, Vol. 8, p. 771. 

28. 4, 16; 5, 26; 7, 29; 15, 5. 

29. Sarvadaršanakaumudī, Triv. Skt. Series, No. CXXXV, (1938) pp. 137, 141 
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A survey, of the ideas about moksa as enunciated by the Buddhists, 
Jainas and different schools of Brāhmanism may be said to bring one fact to 
prominence. It is the positive aspect implied in liberation which consisted 
of the realisation of the freed state of the soul through the destruction of 
passions and desires. 


The means to attaim Liberation : 


It was, therefore, to attain to this state of self-realisation which auto- 
matically freed one from the ever-dynamic cycle of birth and rebirth, that 
people took to the rigorous life of monkhood. Moreover, a sannyasta life 
was the proper mode to approach the ideal as it consisted of poverty, non- 
attachment and indifference to body so essential for the knowledge of the self. 
Hence Indian monachism insisted on monkhood or nunhood as the only way 
leading towards liberation. 


Essentials of Indian Monachism : 


Monastic life being the pre-requisite of liberation, religion in India 
has played a very important part. “It has constantly attempted to evolve 
and propogate certain ethical standards for the good behaviour of man as a 
constituent of society.” With the basis of these ethical standards, it has 
evolved a planned system of life which when perfectly followed led one 
towards monkhood. These attempts of a carefully planned scheme may be 
said to be revealed in the theory of the four aSramas of Brāhmanism, and the 
uvāsaga padimas?? of Jainism. The former as well as the latter prepared 
the way for the practice of life of rigour and of least dependence on society 
so characteristic of monkhood. 


It may, at the same time, be noted that this scheme was elastic. The 
stages in it were not watertight compartments but the result of a gradual 
and a logical process of evolution. Householdership and monkhood were not 
diametrically opposite to each other but the ideal and the restrained practice 
of the former led one to the initial stages of monastic life. 


30. Buddhānam santike patthentassā'pi pabbajjalinge thitasseva samijjhati no 
gihilinge thitassa—Nidānakathā (Bacwar), p. 20. 

31. Upapnve, Brhatkathako$a, Intr. p. 7. 

32. Padimās are "the standards that a layman (upāsaka) is expected to observe, 
They are eleven in number and are completed in five years and a half. The object in 
practising these pratimas seems to be to gradually attain the state of a monk as the name 
of the last pratimā (samanabhüyapadima) suggests"—For details, see Uvāsagadasāo, 
JP. L. VarvA, notes, pp. 224-29; also Dašasrutaskandha. 
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Even in the practice of monk-life Indian monachism was rather indi- 
vidualistic.$ One was free to follow ascetic life either in company with co- 
monks or alone in a forest. The monk was free to adopt the way he thought 
proper for the attainment of liberation and carry it out in his full faith. This 
naturally gave rise to a number of sects and subsects which rose up and 
dwindled for want of co-ordination and centralised control.34 


Essentials of Western Monachism : 


Western monachism, on the other hand, does not seem to have afforded 
a planned scheme of life leading towards monkhood. One has to choose 
one course of life, either that of a monk or of a married man. The married 
person can be a monk only if his wife is dead or if his wife also has become 
a nun.* 


Ideas regarding final liberation also differ from those laid down in Indian 
monachism. Christian monachism depicts moksa as the gift of the grace of 
God. Unless God is pleased, one cannot get His mercy, however one may 
try. Thus this monachism may be said to picture beatitude as something 
beyond the reach of mere human effort. 


This grace of God, it may be noted, can be acquired without following 
the monastic life. The latter is taken to be an image of what life will be in 
heaven, and there is every likelihood of an ideal and pious householder get- 
‘ting the grace of God. 


This grace of God, according to Christian monachism, can be attained 
only in human life as that is the best opportunity of getting it. There being 
no rebirth to assure any future hopes of acquiring Grace, one has to please 
God for it. Death is a punishment and not a step towards better or worse 
life. It is a point which takes one either to hell or heaven permanently. 


33. "In the east the dominating principle of monachism was its strongly marked 
individualism—the protest of the individual against a collectivism which tended to lose : 
sight of his value. Unfortunately the protest became a council of despair and flight, 
although the element of life which underlay it must not be overlooked. Individualism 
was self-surrender united in a yearning for ideals which took a form of a flight to the 
desert."--ESS, Vol. X, p. 585. 

34. "The various orders have been for the most part loosely organised, and that 
from want not of organising power but of inclination and will.” —ERE, Vol. 8, p. 803. ' 

35. I am indebted to Father Dretury for these Roman Catholic views; For details 
of Christian outlook see, Christian Spirituality by P. Pourrat. English Monastic Life by 
Cardinal Gasquet (6th Ed.) London, 1924. Cambridge Medieval History, Vol. 1, 2nd Ed. 
Cambridge, 1924, Chapters XVIII and XX. Monasticism: ESS, Vol. X, pp. 584-90. Mona- 
sticism: ESS, Vol X, pp. 584-90. Monasticism: Ency. Brit., Vol. 15, pp. 687-90. 
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The monk's role, therefore, consists in praying for the grace of God 
for himself as well as for others. This he can do only when he belongs to a 
particular monastery for nobody is recognised as a monk unless one takes 
to life in a monastery. 


Comparison with Indian monachism: 

Some of the outstanding features of Christian monachism discussed 
above, bring in relief the points of contrast between it and Indian monachism 
as a whole which may be summarised as follows. 

(i) There seems to be no scheme for preparing for monkhood in 
Christian monachism as we get in the āšrama theory of Brāhmanism or the 
padimas or even the rules of layman religion in Jainism. 

(ii) Unlike Indian monachism, Christian monachism does not seem 
to take monklife as essential for acquiring liberation. 


(iii) Liberation according to the Christians may be said to be beyond 
the reach of human effort and it is more a favour of God than the result of 
human endeavour. Indian monachism, on the other hand, gives ample scope 
for human effort in the achievement of liberation by leading a pure monk 
life. 

(iv) There being no rebirth, Christian monachism may be said to 
offer no hopes of future redress. On the contrary, karma theory, which may 
be said to be the backbone of Indian philosophy, offers a solace to a person 
who aspires to get liberation at least in some future rebirth. 


(v) The insistence on the monk's stay in a monastery may not be 
said to be a pre-requisite of monkhood in India as it is in Christian monachism. 
It should be noted that this factor led to a systematic development of monas- 
tic organisation in western countries, while the absence of it led to the growth 
of numerous independent sects in India. 

(vi) One factor which may be said to be common to both these mona- 
chisms was bodily mortification. The Brahmanical and Jaina monks have 
shown tremendous capacity for bodily suffering by standing facing the sun, 
lying down on hot sand, practising long term fasts, ete. But even these seem 
to fall to the background when compared with some of the excesses practised 
by Irish saints. “St. Finnchua is said to have spent seven years suspended 
by iron shackles under his armpits, so that he might get a place in heaven in 
lieu of one which he had given away...... St. Findian is said to have worn 


36. “In the West, monachism very soon ceased to be the monachism of a lonely 


. monk"—ESS, Vol X, pp. 585-86. 
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a girdle of iron that cut to the bone. ...Of the Irish saint Kevin it is said that 
he remained for seven years in a standing posture without sleep, with his arms 
held up in the same position, and that a blackbird laid and hatched her eggs 
in his palm."37 


Common Basis of Indian Monachisms: 


It is not only when compared with western monachism that different 
types of Indian monachism present similarities but even otherwise when 
studied individually, the three principal systems—Brahmanism, Buddhism 
and Jainism—, reveal many common points between them. 


The approach to life may be said to be identical to all the three, inas- 
much as they looked upon life as a drudgery and sought refuge in the bliss 
of self-realisation. 


The ethical foundation?! of all these is the same for the principal vows 
of ahimsā, satya, asteya, aparigraha and brahmacarya are to be found in the 
three systems without any change. 


Ideas regarding the karma theory, rebirth and liberation are more or 
less the same. 


The identity of the above points was so fascinating as to lead some 
scholars to believe that Buddhism and J ainism were not independent systems 
but mere offshoots of Brāhmanism. 


Brühmanical Monachism : 


Irrespective of this essential identity with Buddhist and Jaina mona- 
chisms, Brāhmanism has shown comparatively more elasticity inasmuch as 
it has given refuge to hundreds of sects and subsects of varied philosophies 
and practices under its wings. i 


The effect of this spiritual generosity, as we may put it, was the 
weakening of the Church and the loss of a central binding force. The Bud- 
dhist and the Jaina monachisms, however, were more organised and disci- 
plined efforts of corporate life under the directions of a conscious church.39 


It was unfortunate, however, that this spiritual generosity did not 
condescend to allow women and low-class people to enter nunhood or monk- 


37. ERE, Vol. 2. p. 72. : 

38. WINTERNITZ calls it ‘ascetic morality’: Hist. of Ind. Lit. Vol. 2, p. 425. 

39. "While in Brāhmanism the monastic life has preserved its eremitic character, 
in Buddhism we find it, on the contrary, in the cenobitic form. The monks live together 
in monasteries, in the practice of poverty—as mendicants, in fact—and celibacy'—ERE, 
Vol. 8, p. 782. 

BULL. DCRI.—2 


: 
3 
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More than that, this caste-bar gave rise to a wave of dissatisfaction 
which may be taken to be one of the factors that led to the popularity of 
sects like Buddhism and Jainism. à; 


Buddhist Monachism : 

Inspite of the fact that, “In proclaiming a religion purely spiritual 
and the incapability of ceremonies to secure salvation, Buddha had not 
brought forward a doctrine absolutely novel” 41 the removal of caste barriers 
regarding entry to the Church, ‘did not fail to awaken and stimulate the 
powers, hitherto dormant and Oppressed, of all, and especially of the lower 
classes'.? This principle of equality of birth and of status was followed even 
regarding the appointment of Church officers. 


Besides acknowledging this equality of birth, Buddhist monachism 
“broke away from past traditions and revolted against the older Vedic system 
of sacrifice and self-mortification".43 Buddha himself had undergone severe 
bodily mortification and had lost his faith in that course** and in between 
the two extremes of bodily mortification and sense gratifications, he advocated 
a balanced “middle path”. Thus Buddhist monachism was completely devoid 
of mortificatory practices unlike Brahmanism or Jainism. 


Taking resort to sobre realism based on normal rules of ethical con- 
duct, Buddhist monachism did its best not only to organise itself with elabo- 
rate rules of monastic jurisprudence but, in its earlier phases, did everything 
to win over lay supporters. All opportunities of accepting invitations for 
meals and obtaining elaborate sanghārāmas for his monks were not avoided 
by the Buddha. 


The Buddha seemed to have a kind of prejudice against women in the 
beginning and he was not willing to admit them into the order. But he, un- 
willingly, bowed to the insisting requests of Ananda and Mahāpajāpati 
Gotamī and gave his consent to the creation of the order of nuns imposing 


40. ALTEKAR, Position of Women...., pp. 28-29. 

41. A. BARTH, I.A., Vol. III, p. 330; ERE, Vol. 8, p. 797. 

42. WebEn. IA., Vol. XXX, p. 279, 

43. Barua, A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p. 242, 

44. For his account of it to Sariputta as given in Majjhima-Nikāya, see Jaina Anti- 
guary, Vol. XI, No. 1, pp. 17-18. 
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stricter rules of conduct on them. Thus, it may be said that the injustice 
done to women by Brāhmanism regarding sannyāsa was redressed by Buddha, 
though much against his will. 


Jaina Monachism : 


Compared with the features of Buddhist monachism discussed above, 
Jaina monachism reveals some peculiarities so characteristic of it. 


The standard of monastic behaviour was, perhaps, stricter inasmuch 
as Jaina monks practised severe mortificatory practices like fasting and put- 
ting up with all sorts of bodily trouble by complete indifference to it.46 


The practice of Ahimsā was taken to the farthest limit possible, and 
the Jaina monk seemed to care more for other living beings than for himself. 


The vow of non-possession in its severest form emerged in the vindi- 
cation of nudity” so peculiar to the Digambara Jainas. 


The purity of food gave rise to numerous rules of begging, and none 
can, perhaps, beat the Jainas in this case.48 


Even though Jaina monachism shared the same attitude, as the Bud- 
dhist and the Brahmanical monachisms did, regarding women, yet it gave 
them full scope in matters of spiritual aspirations by enlisting them into the 
order right from the beginning. Therefore, it may be said that what Brah- 
manism never did and what Buddhism did only later, Jaina monachism did 
right at the beginning. 


The practice of loya (uprooting the hair from the head and the beard), 
may be taken as the symbol of self-control so rigorously practised in Jaina 
monachism. Besides self-control, the practices of loya and nudity were 
characteristic of the attitude of least dependence on society which should 
be noted as the peculiarity of Indian monachism as a whole. 


Inspite of this principle of least dependence on society leaders of Jaina 
Church were wise enough to keep constant touch with the laity which, it 
should be noted, is even now giving full allegiance to the Church, and has 


N 


45. Cullavagga X, 1. 

46. For different modes of death implying patient bearing of bodily suffering, see 
Santharayapainnaya, vs. 56-88. 

47. In Brahmanism, the Paramaharnsa and the Turīyātīta remained naked: Har 
Dutta Suarma, Hist. of Brahmanical Asceticism, Poona Orientalist, Vol. 3, No. 4, (1939), 
p. 76. 

48. See Dšv. and Pinda-N. 
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played an important role in the existence not only of Jainism but also of 
Jaina monachism in the best possible orthodox traditions. This conservative 
minded laity conscious of its role in the Church has also proved to be a 
check on the moral discipline of the monks, and has been successful in 
keeping away their monachism from facing liquidation which Buddhist mona- 
chism had to do in India. 


Distinctions of Buddhist and Jaina Monachisms : 


The role of Jaina and Buddhist types of monachism was not, therefore, 
merely to have a system for system’s sake. They implied breaking away 
from worn out grooves of thought and an idealisation of monastic life. They 
were, in short, “essentially pessimistic in worldly outlook, metaphysically 
dualistic if not pluralistic, animistic and ultra humane in its ethical tenets, 
temperamentally ascetic, undoubtedly accepting the dogma of transmigration 
and karma doctrine, owing no racial allegiance to Vedas and Vedic rites, subs- 
cribing to the belief of individual perfection, and refusing unhesitatingly 
to accept a creator”.50 


The aim of the thesis: 


Such being the character of Jaina monachism, it has played an impor- 
tant part in the ideological revolutions pertaining to religious life in India. 

The evaluation of the role of Jaina monachism, therefore, is attempted 
in the following pages firstly by a minute study of Jaina literature, secondly 
by noting the influence it had on other aspects of Indian life, and lastly by 
the observation of the acie practice of monastic life by the Jaina monks 


today. 


; o Fora: T instances of this see GLASENAPP Jainismus, Guj. tran. pp. 339-40, 
ADEYE, Prv. pref. pp. 12-13; Brhatkathākośa, Intr. p. 12. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE SOURCES FOR THE STUDY OF JAINA MONACHISM 


There are still many gaps to be filled and problems to be solved in the 
history of India. Therefore, a fully documented and a chronological account 
of the political and cultural life in India is yet a desideratum. 


Role of religious sects : 


Inspite of this "temporary vagueness of (historical) outline, as of 
things half-seen and processes half-realised”,! the role of different religious 
systems and monastic congregations was by no means a minor one. It may 
be said that they formed the very backbone of Indian life. 


Evolutionary nature of Jaina Monachism : 


Amongst these monastic institutions, Jaina monachism played a great 
role. And that too because it was never a static institution, though predomi- 
nantly a conservative one. It did react to internal and external forces, and 
its history is mainly an account of this reaction and adjustment to or defiance 
towards changing environments. What Dr. Durr says with regard to Bud- 
dhist monachism may aptly be remarked with reference to Jaina monachism 
as well. “Buddhist monasticism”, he remarks, “has been, like all other historic 
institutions, the result of a gradual process, changing under pressure of its 
sociological environments and its own inner principle of evolution"? 


The Role of Modern Research : 


A time was when this evolution and reaction could not be noticed for 
want of sufficient research regarding Jainism. "The element of mystery and 
an appearance of ideological inertia attributed to different monachisms in 
India are rapidly fading away before the light of modern research and we 
are now, perhaps, in a better position of attempting to pronounce a more 
clear judgment on some matters than some of the pioneers in the past 
could do. 


1. Durr, Early Buddhist Monachism, p. 1, 
2. Ibid, 
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Survey of Jaina Research: 

Round? about the beginning of the nineteenth century, European 
scholars were attracted towards Jaina studies. It was in 1809 that Col. 
MACKENZIE wrote an “Account of the Jains”.* FRANKLINS and DELAMAINE 
followed him. The former wrote about his *Researches on the Tenets and 
Doctrines of the Jeynes and Boodhists" in 1827, and the latter gave a modest 
account of “The Sravacs or Jains".5 


A very systematic and a compact account of the Jainas was given by 
BUHLER in his "Indische Sekte der Jainas” in 1887.6 A few years later JACOBI 
contributed a fine article on Jainism in the Encyclopaedia of Religions and 
Ethics) An exhaustive account of Jaina religion and life—which, however, 
resulted in finding out ‘an empty heart of Jainism’—was published by Mrs. 
Sinclair STEVENSON? in 1915. A couple of years later, Nawar and Guosu 
came out with a bulky volume under the title “An Epitome of Jainism".? 


In the next fifteen years scholars like GANDHI,” GLASENAPP,! GUERI- 
NOT,!? WARREN! and SCHUBRING!* made contributions to several aspects of 
Jainism. 


Work regarding Jaina texts: 

This research regarding Jainism in general, attracted the attention of 
scholars, both Indian and European, to the need of editing Jaina texts. As 
early as 1847, BórHLINGKE rendered into German the Abhidhānacintāmaņi. 
The next year saw the publication of the translation of Kalpasütra by STEVEN- 
SON. These initial attempts, however, were not perfect, and ten years later 
WEBER published (in 1866), his masterly “Fragments of the Bhagavati”. This 
was followed by his survey of the sacred literature of the Jainas.15 


8. The following account is mainly taken from SCHUBRING's Die Lehre der Jainas, 
Chapt. 1, pp. 1-17; WINTERNITZ's Hist. of Ind. Lit., pt. II; GrAsENAPP's Der Jainismus, Guj. 
tran. pp. 1-10. 

4, Asiatic Researches, Band IX, 1809, pp. 244 ff, 

Trans. of R.A.S. 1827. 

Engl. transl. by Buncrss in 1903. 
ERE, Vol. 7, pp. 465-74. 

The Heart of Jainism. 

Published: 1917. 

Jaina Philosophy, 1924. 

Der Jainismus, 1925. 

La Religion Djaina, 1926. 

Jainism in Western Garb...etc., 1930. 
Die Lehre der Jainas, 1935. 

Engl transl in LA. Vols.: XVII-XXI, 


BEEBE Sees es 
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JACOBLÉÓ LEUMANN, HoERNLE,!$ and CHARPENTIER!’ contributed their 
intellectual mite in this effort. Indian Scholars like VIJAYADHARMASURI, 
VIJAYANANDASURI, Muni JINAVIJAYA, Shri K. P. Mon, Drs. P. L. Vaya, 
A. N. Upapuyr, Babu Kamta Prasad Jarn, C. R. JAIN, Prof. KAPADIA, Dr. 
Hiralal Jarn, Pandit Nathu Ram PREMI and others have also contributed 
their due share in the advancement of Jaina research. 


Along with these scholars, so many Digambara and Svetambara insti- 
tutions have come forward for the publication of the canonical and the non- 
canonical texts. "The Jaina Bhāņdaras have also, of late, brought out their 
mss. wealth to some extent. 


Mss., Epigraphy and Pattàvalis : 


In the field of manuscripts, pattāvalis (lists of succession in Church 
hierarchy). and epigraphy also, voluminous material has come to light. 


Reports and catalogues of manuscripts by BiLen, KIELHORN,2! 
PETERSON,?* BHANDARKAR,23 Kzrrg?^ Rai Bahadur HIRALAL,?5 VELANKAn?6 
and others have made a considerable addition to our knowledge. 


Hundreds of Jaina inscriptions were brought to light by Journals like 
The Epigraphia Indica, Epigraphia Carnatica, Indian Antiguary, Corpus Ins- 
eriptionum Indicarum, South Indian Inscriptions, Jaina Antiguary and annual 
Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India. These and others have been 
embodied in separate monographs by GuERINOT,27 Nauan?5 Muni Jīnavī- 
JAYA,? and by scholars like Rīce, HuLrzcH, KIELHORN, FERGUSSON, Burcsss, 
FLEET and others, 


Evaluation of Literary and Epigraphical Sources: 


A proper evaluation and selection of material out of this mass of lite- 
rary and epigraphical sources is needed to build up a somewhat connected 


16. Kalpasūtru 1879; Ācarānga, Sütrakrtanga, Kalpasütra and Uttarādhyayana in 
SBE, Vol: XXII, XLV, 1884. ; 

17. Aupapütika 1883. 

18. Uvasagadasīo 1884. 

19. Uttarādhyayana 1921. 

20. Rep. in search of Skt. Mss.: 1869-82. 

21. Do.—years: 1869-82. 

22. Do.—years: 1886-92, London 1894. 

23. Do.—years 1882-97. 

24. Do.—year 1911. 

25. Do.—Nagpur 1926. 

26. Do. BBRAS., 1930. 

27. Reportaire d'Epigraphie Jaina 1908. 

28. Jaina Lekha Sangraha, 3 Vols. 1918. 

29. Prācīna Jaina Lekha Sangraha, Bhāvanagar. 
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history of Jaina monachism, as both of these types of sources may be said 
to have certain merits as well as demerits. 

The data and the nature of a literary source is not easy to fix. It may 
have derived its material from tradition, or partly from tradition and partly 
from a historical event. The epigraphical data is generally historical, often 
contemporary with the event, though usually brief. Inscriptions may be 
said to serve as a kind of a check on the literary sources, and they sometimes 
supplement and vindicate the information in the texts, as in the case of the 
Kalpasūtra and the Mathurā Inscriptions? Thus the information as given 
in the Jaina canonical texts checked by historical evidence may be said to 
form the basis of the historical approach to Jaina monachism. 


The importance of Svet. and. Dig. works: 

Considering the fact that little work, particularly on Jaina monachism 
has been done up till now, a study of the Svetambara canon together with its 
exegetical literature as also that of the early and later Digambara texts pre- 
sents an interesting field for research. Irrespective of the fact that the Jaina 
canonical books “are written in a dry-as-dust, matter of fact, didactic tone, 
and .... are seldom instinct with general human interest which so many 
Buddhist texts possess,"?! they are of immense value for our purpose. The 
texts of the canon of a monachism well-known for its ethical and ascetic prac- 


tices are bound to be so. 


Limitations of the Svet. Canon: 

Before entering into a detailed study of the Svetambara Canon, it should 
be made clear that the group of texts known as the ‘Siddhanta’ or ‘Agama’ is 
acknowledged only by the Svetāmbara sect of the Jaina Church and it is dis- 
owned and taken as unauthoritative by the Digambaras. 

Moreover, among the different groups of texts that go to form the 
Svetāmbara canon, no unanimity about the total number of the books of the 
Agama ean be had. Different scholars come to different conclusions? The 
following list, however, based on the opinion of scholars like WINTERNITz** 
and WEBER, is generally accepted. 


30. BiinLER, Indian Sect of the Jainas, pp. 58-60. 
31. WINTERNTIZ, op. cit, Vol. 2, p. 426; also WEBER: *(Jaina) literature, remarkable 


not less for its immensity than for its monotony and intellectual poverty"—I.A. Vol. 
XVII, p. 290. 

32. Prof. KAPADIA gives a list of 84 books of the Canon: Canonical Lit. of the 
Jainas, p. 58; See GLASENAPP, op. cit, tran. p. 100.; also Than. p. 49b; Anugoya, pp. 3-5; 
201-02; Nandi. 114. 

38. op. cit, pp. 428-30. 
— 34. LA. Vols. XVII-XXI. 
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The Svetambara Canon is divided into the following principal categories: 


The Angas: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 


Āyūranga. 

Sūyagadanga. 

Thūņanga. 
Samavūyūnga. 
Viyūhapaņņatti, (also called Bhagavati). 
Nayüdhammakaháo. 
Uvüsagadasüo. 
Antagadadasūo. 
Aņuttarovavāiyadasūo. 
Paņhāvāūgaraņāim. 
Vivūgasuya. 

Ditthivāya (not extant). 


The Upāngas: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 


Ovavūiya. 
Rayapasenaijja. 
Jīvābhigama. 
Pannavaņā. 
Sūriyapaņmņatti. 
Jambuddivapannatti. 
Candapannatti. 
Niryāvalīo. 
Kappūvadamsido. 
Pupphiāo. 
Pupphaciliao. 
Vanhidasao. 


Ten Painnas: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 


BULL, DCRI,—3 


Causarana. 
Aurapaccakkhana. 
Bhattaparinna. 
Samthara. 
Tandulaveyaliya. 
Candāvijjhaya. 
Devindatthava. 
Gaņivijjā. 
Mahapaccakkhana. 
Viratthava. 
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Six Cheyasuttas: 
(1) Nisīha. 
(2) Mahānisīha. 
(3) Vavahāra. 
(4) Dasāsuyakkhandha, (or Āyūradasūo). 
(5) Kappa, (also Brhatkalpa). 
(6) Pancakappa, (some put Jiyakappa). 


Four Mūlasuttas: 
(1) Uttarajjhayana. 
(2) Dasaveyāliya. 
(3) Āvassaya. 
(4) Piņdaņijjutti, (some put Oha-n-?). 


Two Miscellaneous Texts: 


(1) Nandi. 
(2) Aņuyogadāra. 


Authorship of the Canon: 

The Jaina tradition attributes the creation of the sacred lore to the 
Arhat,” and the systematic compilation of it in sūtra form to the ganadharas 
or the chief disciples of the Master. The essence of the doctrine was con- 
tained by the fourteen Puvvās which Mahavira was said to have exposed to 
his eleven ganadharas. Unfortunately the knowledge of these texts was 
gradually lost, and only a single ganadhara could hand it down to posterity. 


The Council of Pataliputra: 


This episode of the loss of the canon and the Digambara non-recogni- 
tion of it, is connected with the famous famine in Magadha during the reign 
of Candragupta Maurya. It is said that during his reign, starvation conditions 
led to the migration of a section of the Jaina Church under Bhadrabāhu to 
South India, while another group under Sthülabhadra preferred to stay at 


home. 


When the famine was over and normal conditions prevailed, a council 
was summoned by Sthülabhadra at Pātaliputra early in the 3rd century B.C., 
to collect and co-ordinate the extant portions of the canon as the famine con- 


35. Attham bhāsai ariha suttarn ganthanti ganahara niunarn sāsaņassa hiyatthāe 
tao suttam pavattai. So also we come across the set formula at the beginning of the 
texts or chapters in it: Jai nam bhante samanena bhagavaya Mahavirena’ etc. 
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ditions had perhaps made it impossible for the monks to recollect and study 
their texts properly. 


The Council found that the knowledge of the puvvas was lost and that 
nobody except Bhadrabāhu who was practising austerities somewhere in 
Nepal?8 knew them. The council requested him to reveal his knowledge to 
others but he refused to do so. Then being threatened with excommunication, 
he agreed to teach the puvvas to a group of some five hundred monks sent 
to him for that purpose by the Sangha. Out of the five hundred, only Sthüla- 
bhadra showed the tenacity of mastering all the puvvas. But he too was 
handicapped by his master's order prohibiting him to teach the last four 
puvvas, out of the fourteen, to anybody for some transgression done by him. 
The final effect of the whole incident resulted in the loss of the last four 
puvvas, and the Pataliputra Council could, it seems, only collect the ten 
puvvas and the Angas. 


The canon fixed by the Pātaliputra Council which was ‘undoubtedly 
the first origin of the Siddhanta’,3? was not acknowledged by those who had 
returned to their home-lands from the south. Being dissatisfied with this 
attempt of the Council, they went to the length of disowning the canon and 
declared that the whole group of the Angas and the puvvas was lost forever. 
'Thus the Digambaras came to hold the view that the canon as collected by 
the Pataliputra congregation was not a genuine one.33 


The Loss of puvvas: 


On the loss of the puvva texts which were said to be incorporated in 
the twelfth Anga Ditthivaya,%9 different scholars hold different views and at- 
tribute various reasons for it. 


The Jainas themselves seem to put forward the famine conditions, which 
seriously affected the daily routine of Jaina monks, as the cause of the non- 
study and the forgetting of the puvvas. 


36. Avasyaka—C. II, p. 187. 

37. C. J. SHAH, Jainism in North India, p. 221. 

38. WINTERNITZ, op. cit., 2, p. 432. It may be noted that the tradition mentions the 
loss of the canon in the career of the previous Tirthankaras also. WEBER, I. A., Vol. XVII, 
p. 280: "At the time of Usabha all the twelve Angas were extant; between Jinas 1-9 only 
the first eleven; between Jinas 9-16 all the twelve were lost; and under or between 
16-24 they were all extant. The twelfth Anga was, however, lost again after Jina 24", 

39. WEBER, I. A., XX, p. 170, 
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WEBER, however, attributes it to a different reason. He remarks, "The 
loss of the entire Drstivāda is doubtless principally due to the fact that it 
had direct reference to the doctrines of the schismatics.”*' 


JacoBī opines, "We know that the Drstivāda, which included the four- 
teen puvvas, dealt chiefly with the drstis or philosophical opinions of the 
"Jainas and other sects. It may thence be inferred that the puvvas related 
controversies held between Mahāvīra and his rival teachers....Now if the 
discourses of Mahāvīra, remembered and handed down by his disciples, were 
chiefly controversies, they must have lost their interest when the opponents 
of Mahāvīra had died and the sects headed by them had become extinct. ^4 


LEUMANN strikes an altogether different note when he says that the 
Drstivāda must have been full of details regarding magic, spells and such 
other matter, and hence was given up as a text of the Canon later on.* 


Whatever be the exact reason for the loss of the Drstivāda one thing 
seems certain, and that is the gradual loss of it. CHARPENTIER comes to the 
same conclusion when he remarks that “All these explanations (for the loss 
of the twelfth Anga of the Jainas) seem to me to have one fault in common— 
viz., that of suggesting that the Drstivada..... had been wilfully rejected by 
the Svetāmbaras themselves......Besides, against all such suggestions stand the 
statements of the Jainas themselves; for they clearly tell us that the puvvas 
became obsolete only gradually, so that the loss was not complete until a 
thousand years after the death of Mahavira—i.e., just at the time of the final 
redaction of the canon.” 


"The Council of Mathura: 


This tale of disorder and further loss of the sacred lore was repeated 
a few centuries afterwards. 


In the ninth century after the Nirvāņa of Mahāvīra, (i.e., 4th cent. A.D.) 
another great famine held the country in the grip of starvation which re- 
sulted in the death of many Jaina monks. At the end of the famine, how- 
ever, another council was held at Mathurā under the presidentship of Arya 
Skandila and whatever remnant of the knowledge of the canon was available 
was collected together.“ 


I, A, Vol XVII, p. 286. 

SBE, XXI, p. XLV, 

C. J. SHAH, op. cit., pp. 230-31. 

CHARPENTIER, Utt. Intr., pp. 22-3. 
WEBER, I. A., Vol. XVII, p. 282. 
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JAIN also refers to another tradition which advocates the view that ‘no 
canon was lost during the period' but persons other than Arya Skandila who 
were well-versed in the canon had met with death in the famine.4 


The canon as compiled by this council goes under the name of Māthurī 
vācanā. i 


The Council of Valabhi: 


One point may be noted here regarding the first Valabhi council. We 
may accept the tradition which speaks of Nāgārjuna and the Valabhī council. 
But the date which is ascribed to it does not seem to be correct as it falls in 
the fourth century A.D., it being a contemporary council with that held at 
Mathurā under Skandila. However, the earliest reference to Valabhi hitherto 
known, is in 501 A.D.46 It, therefore, does not seem to have existed much 
earlier, as it was founded possibly after the death of Skandagupta, i.e., about 
470 A.D. 


The Second Council of Valabhi: 


The present form of the S$vetàmbara Jaina canon owes its compilation 
and classification to another council at Valabhī held in the beginning of the 
sixth century A.D. (980 or 993 years after Mahavira's death), under the pre- 
Sidentship of Devardhiganin Ksamāšramaņa. The council made sincere ef- 
forts to collect all the available material, and it was then finally written down. 
In doing so, however, Devardhi took into consideration oral traditions, and 
old readings, and variants from the followers of Nagarjuna and others were 
also recorded. It may be noted that this council could not get any trace of 
the twelfth Anga which was said to contain the Purvis. 


The Date of the Canon: 


Historically speaking, therefore, the period ascribed to the Svetarhbara 
canon does not seem to go beyond the sixth century A.D. But taking into 
consideration the role of Devardhi as that of a mere redactor, and the fact 


45. Life in Ancient India, pp. 32-33, 
46. E. I, XVI, 17, 
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that the Jaina tradition ascribes the origin of the texts not only to the Pātali- 
putra Council but even further back to Mahāvīra and his chief disciples, we 
may subscribe to the view that "the canon which Devardhi compiled, and 
which has come down to us, is the final result of a literary activity that must 
have begun as soon as the organisation of the Order and the monastic life 
were firmly established. This was in all probability the case not long after 
the death of Mahàvira. The earliest portions of the canon may, therefore, 
quite possibly belong to the period of the first disciples of Mahāvīra himself, 
or at the latest to the second century after Mahāvīra's death—the period of 
the Maurya Candragupta, in which tradition places the Council of Pātaliputra 
—whilst the latest portions probably be dated nearer the times of Devardhi."** 


Authenticity of the Canon: 

Irrespective of the fact that the canon is the outcome of a literary acti- 
vity well over a thousand years, it may be noted that it has embodied older 
traditions somewhat intact and without a change, on the basis of which we 
may not question its authenticity, which the Digambaras seem to do. 


Scholars like WinTERNITz and JACOBI put forth the following points to 
support the authenticity of the Canon. 


(i) The evidence of the Mathurā inscriptions support the existence 
of different ganas, Sakhas and kulas at the beginning of the Christian era, as 
given in the Kalpasūtra of Bhadrabahu. Thus the traditions embodied in 
this text go back to a period of roughly first century A.D. or even earlier. 


(ii) In the Mathura inscriptions,‘ there occurs a reference to one 
Aryyabaladina who is designated as ‘vacaka’. This possibly proves the exis- 
tence of the teachers of the sacred lore which was in existence as early as the 
beginning of the Christian era. 


(iii) That there were no fundamental alterations in the canon may 
be proved by the fact that even the Svetārnbara texts refer to the rule and 
practice of nudity. Therefore, the flawless handing down of the material of 
the scriptures was strictly resorted to by the redactors. 


(iv) There is, according to JACOBI, a great resemblance between the 
Jaina and the Buddhist traditions. 


(v) “An argument of more weight” as Jacosī puts it, is the total 
absence of Greek astronomical references in the Jaina canon. According to 


47. WiNTERNITZ, Op. cit, pp. 434-35; UrApHve, Brhatkathākoša, Intr. p. 17. 
48. E. L, Vol. 1, Inscr., Nos. IU, IV and VII, pp. 382-86. 
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him, Greek astronomy was introduced into India "about the third or the 
fourth century A.D.”, and hence "it follows that the sacred books of the 
Jainas were composed before that time.””49 


Antiguity oj the different parts of the Canon: 


Inspite of this authenticity and antiquity of the canon as a whole, it is 
very difficult to date each and every text or even a group of texts on a chro- 


nological basis, as we get references to later texts in books supposed to be 
earlier in compilation,50 


Only a few texts are ascribed to datable authors, as for instance, the 
Dašavaikālika to Sejjambhava (the fourth head of the Church after Maha- 
vira, a century after the latter's death),5! Pannavaņā to Ajja Sama who is 
said to have lived in the fourth century after Mahāvīra's death, Anuyogad- 
vūra to Ajja Rakkhiya (1st cent. A.D.), Nandi to Devardhi, the president of 
the second Valabhi council, and some Chedasütras to Bhadrabàhu (c. 4th 
cent B.C.). 


The oldest parts of the Canon: 


Due to the absence of any other datable or reliable evidence, we have 
got to resort to other peculiarities in deciding the probable sequence of anti- 
quity ascribed to different groups of texts in the Svetāmbara canon. 


The Angas: 


The Angas have been taken to be the oldest parts of the Canon by 
many scholars. The reasons put forward in this connection may be summa- 
rised as follows :- 


(i) That this group of eleven texts was taken to be very important 
and essential for study, over and above the rest of the canon, may be proved 
from frequent references to it in other texts denoted .by. the words tikkārasa 
angaim ahijjhai’.5s n 

(ii) The Digambaras also ‘hold the twelve Angas—the Dvādašāngī 
—in as high an esteem as the Svetambaras’,54 and consent to the view that 
the gaņadharas of Mahāvīra knew the Angas as well as the Pūrvās. 


49. SBE., Vol XXII, pp. xl-xlii; WINTERNITZ, op. cit, pp. 432-34. 

50. Sm. refs. to Uttarādhyayana, p. 64b; to Nandi, p. 93b; to Nisīha, p. 44a, etc. 

51. Date of Dév.: ‘The year 98 after the death of Mahavira’—WINTERNITZ, op. cit, 
D. 438, f. n. 2; see ‘Dasavaikalika,—A Study, by Prof. PATWARDHAN. 

$2. WINTERNIIZ, Op. cit, p. 433; Krarr, I. A., Vol. XI, pp. 247-251. 

53. Aņuttar. (P. L. VAIDYA), p. 58, 69; Antag. (Vanva), p. 5; Uvāsaga, (HOERNLE), 
D. 67; Niryā, p. 36, etc., etc. 

54. WEBER, I. A., Vol. VII, p. 29. 
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(iii) Jacomr puts forth the evidence of language and the metres 
which, according to him, are archaic. He remarks, ^I am of the opinion that 
the first book of the Ācūrāngasūtra and that of the Sūtrakrtānga may be 
reckoned amongst the most ancient parts of the Siddhānta, the style of both 


works appears to me to prove the correctness of this assumption”.*5 


For these reasons, we may take the Angas—even though 'parts of the 
Angas are decidedly quite young”, as the oldest portion of the canon, and 
until critical editions of each and every text of the Angas are available we 
may ascribe the same antiquity to the whole group rather than go on detect- 
ing different strata in every text, which, it should be made clear, would bea 
matter of years of critical research. We may, in the present state of our 
knowledge, at the most, take the Acárünga and the Sūtrakrtūnga as the ear- 


geo 


es Ae group, when thinking of the whole series of the Anga 
"books ys 


3 The Mūlasūtras: 
S Next to the Angas, the group of three (Uttarādhyayana, Āvašyaka and 
= E Dašavaikālika) out of the four Mūlasūtras—the fourth being the Piņda or the 
Oghaniryukti—, may be taken as having a comparatively lesser antiquity 
than the Angas. 
We have already noted that one of these texts, the Dašavaikūlika, is 
. attributed to one Sejjambhava who is said to have succeeded as the fourth 
head of the Church, and who wrote the book for his novice—son Māņaka, 
in the year 98 after Mahavira’s death. 


Another text of the group, the Uttarüdhyayana, seems to be of as 
much antiquity and appears as “the oldest nucleus consisting of valuable 
eries of gnomie aphorisms, parables and similes, dialogues and bal- 
ch belong to the ascetic poetry of ancient India, and also have 
llels in the Buddhist literature in part".5? 


KTS 


1 h be ong to various periods"? the later antiquity of this work as 

the Sūtrakrtānga, is argued by JAcoBr on the basis “of the 
te ayana gives but passing references to various here- 
mer text gives details about them”. In vindication 
1 scholar remarks, “Apparently the dangers expect- 
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ed from that guarter grew less in the same measure as time advanced and 
the institutions of the sect were more firmly established. Of more interest 
to a young monk seems to have been an accurate knowledge of animate and 


inanimate things, as a rather long treatise on this subject has been added 
at the end of the book”.5? 


The Āvašyakasūtra, however, has not retained its pure form inasmuch 
as it has come down to us only in a mixed state along with the Niryukti. It 
may therefore be admitted that it is very difficult to fix any date or ascribe 
roughly the possibility of a particular period of compilation to this text. For 
want of any other evidence or due to the absence of a critical edition, the 
material in it has been incorporated, in the present thesis, along with the 
previously mentioned texts of this group even though there is a possibility 
of getting information of a later phase of Jaina monachism in the text of 
the Āvašyaka. 


The probable dating of the fourth Mūlasūtra—The Piņda or some- 
times the Ogha niryukti—, will be discussed at a later stage when we come 
to the Niryuktis as a whole. 


From the available evidence on which the above discussion regarding 
the possible dating of the Angas and the Mūlasūtras has been done, it may 
be said that these two groups of texts seem to reveal the state of Jaina 
monachism from about the times of Mahāvīra to roughly the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. 


The Chedasütras : 


The group of six texts going under the name of the Chedasütras ‘did 
not, perhaps, form a group in the Canon until a’ late period, as it is not 
always the same texts which are placed in the group’. i 


Amongst these six texts, only the three—Dasā, Kappa and Vavahüra 
—are frequently referred to as a single unit, and' the tradition says that 
Bhadrabāhu who "is said to have been the sixth Thera after Mahāvīra, and 
to have died 170 years after Mahāvīra's Nirvana,®! culled the material for 
these texts from the ninth PürvaS? As we have no knowledge of the con- 
tents of the Pürvas as they are said to be extinct long back, we have to 


59. Jacosī, SBE, Vol. XIV, Intr, p. xxxix. 
60. WINTERNIRZ, op. cit., pp. 461-62; "The Pinda-Nijjutti and Oha-Nijjutti ... are 
also occasionally classed among the Cheda-sütras'; Ibid., p. 465. 
61. lbid., p. 462. : 
62. Rshimandalastotra, v. 166, in support of this quoted by SHAH, op. cit., p. 293, 
f. n. 7. 
BULL. DCRI.—4 
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accept the authorship of Bhadrabāhu for these texts, and ascribe them his 
date, till other decisive evidence is forthcoming. 


One point regarding the Dasa (Dašāšrutaskandha) also called as the 
Āyūradasūo, may be noted. That is regarding the eighth section in it which 
goes under the name of Kalpasūtra of Bhadrabāhu. In this connection 
WINTERNITZ opines that only the portion called ‘samacari’ dealing with rules 
of rain-retreat may be ascribed to Bhadrabāhu, and the other portions like 
the biographies of Tirthankaras and the list of ganas, $akhas, kulas and their 
heads, some of whom are persons posterior to Bhadrabàhu, may be later 
additions. 


Regarding the Nisīhasutta we fail to get any clue regarding its author 
or date. It may, however, be noted that the forms of punishment dealt with 
in it, viz. parihara and the ārovaņā are common with the Vavahara in many 
a detail. More than that, WiwTERNITZ remarks, on the basis of many simi- 
larities between Nisiha and the Cūlās of Acüranga, that ‘probably both these 
works originated in one and the same earlier source’. He, however, takes 
this work as a later one.© 


The fifth Cheyasutta called as Pafícakappa, being not extant now, one 
cannot say what material it contained. Instead of this text, sometimes the 
Jīyakappa of Jinabhadra who was perhaps earlier than the sixth century 
A.D.,66 is added to the list of the Chedasūtras. From the possible date ascribed 
to him, we may not attribute the same antiquity to this text as in the case 
of the Dasū, Kappa and the Vavahara. 


The sixth text termed as Mahānisīha ‘which perhaps took the place of 
an earlier canonical Mahā-Nisīha that went astray'" has also been taken by 
WINTERNITZ to be a ‘still later work than these two Nijjuttis (ie. Piņda and 
Ogha)'. He goes to the extent of arguing whether "in reality (it) can.... 
be attributed to the Canon with. correctness’: 


The reasons put forward by him in support of the above statement 
are the nature of the language as well as the material in it. References to 
Tantric matters and non-canonical literature suggest a later date to this 
text. 


63. WINTERNTIZ, Op. cit., pp. 462-64. 

64. Ibid., p. 464-65. 

65. Ibid. 

66. Dr. UPADHYE expresses this view in a private letter to me. 
67. WANTERNITZ, Op. cit., p. 465. 

Ibid., p. 465. 
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The above discussion may be said to bring to prominence the com- 
paratively greater antiguity of the four out of the six texts of the Cheda- 
sūtras. We may not be wrong, therefore, in ascribing a period contemporary 
with that of Bhadrabāhu, to these four texts. 


The Rest of the Canon : 


In the case of the rest of the groups of texts going under the name of 
the Upàngas, the Prakirnakas and the two miscellaneous texts, no clue for 
their possible date or even a tradition to that effect, can be had. 


The Upūngas: 


The Upāngas consisting of a group of twelve texts, may be taken to 
be the result of an effort to have simply a parallel number of texts to those 
of the Angas. As a matter of fact, even though they are termed as Angas 
and Upāngas they fail to reveal any mutual relation between them, and “the 
connection is merely external” .69 


We have already seen that only one text amongst these Upāngas, has 
been approximately dated, viz. the Paņņavaņā which is ascribed to Ajja 
Sama, who is said to have flourished in the fourth century a.D. according to 
some Svetambara Pattavalis.7 


Three other texts of the Upangas—The Jambuddīva-Paņņatti, Sūriya-P. 
and Canda-P.—deal with astronomical views of the Jainas. We have already 
noted JACOBI opining that Greek astronomy was introduced in India round 
about the third or the fourth century ap. It is rather difficult to ascertain 
whether Greek astronomy had some influence in the formation of these texts. 


Failing, therefore, to get any other evidence that can provide a clue 
to the dating of these and other texts, we may not be wrong in ascribing the 
Upangas a period later than the Chedasūtras, even though there may be 
some portions of some texts in them which may be of a greater antiquity. 


The Prakīrņakas: 


As the very designation suggests, the group of ten texts called as 
Painnas, are ‘stray’ or ‘scattered pieces’. They deal with topics like proper 
and improper forms of death, the essential duties of the monk (āvassaya), 
confession and renunciation of faults, the offering of respects to the Arhat, 
Siddha, Sādhu and Dharma, information about the embryo, details about 
gods, and rules of behaviour in a gaccha or a unit of monks. 


69. Ibid., p. 453; WEBER, I. A., Vol. XX, p. 366. 
70. See, KLarr, I. A, Vol XI, pp. 247, 251. 
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Only one among these texts, the Causaraņa, has been ascribed to a 
particular author. One Vīrabhadda is said to have written it. But no details 
about him are available. 

The Gacchāyārapaiņņaya deals with rules of monastic conduct pertain- 
ing to a group of monks, the relations with nuns and the mutual behaviour 
between the teacher and the disciple. WzrwrERNITZ remarks that this text "is 
an extract from the Mahānisīha and Vavahara”.” 

. The Ganivijjüpainnaya is full of details about omens, karanas, muhur- 
tas, naksatras and such other matter, and our remarks in the case of the 
Pannattis may be applied to this text as well. 


Some more points regarding the Painnas may be noted: 


From their contents, it does not appear that all these texts belong to 
one author. 


Another thing is that the list of the Prakīrņakas has never been con- 
stant, and sometimes a greater number of texts is included in this group.” 


From the nature of these texts discussed above, we may say that they 


belong to a later period—whether later than the Upangas or not, it is very 
difficult to say. 


The Two Miscellaneous Texts: 
Finally, there remains a pair of texts, called Nandi and Anuyogadvūra, 
which is not classified and hence not included in any other group of the 


canon. 


Out of these two, the former is ascribed, by tradition, to Devardhi, 

the president of the Valabhi council. Scholars like CHARPENTIER? and 
WEBER, however, are doubtful about this tradition inasmuch as the details 
given about the Canon in the Nandi differs from its present form. But WIN- 
"TERNITZ seems to justify the claim of Devardhi when he remarks “But, then, 

- do we possess the Canon in exactly the form in which Devardhi edited it?" "5 


— Besides the details about the canon, these two texts give sundry infor- 


tion on various topics like popular sciences, wrong beliefs, poetry, gram- 
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mar and the rasas etc. WUINTERNITz, therefore, puts them in the class of ‘huge 
encyclopaedias’. 


From their contents and the tradition about their author we may take 
the Nandi and the Anuyogadvara to be later works. 


Conclusions : 


From the above discussion about the possible antiquity of the different 
parts of the Svetambara Canon, we may arrange the groups in the order of 
descending antiquity in the following way: 

! The Angas, then the Mūlasūtras, then the Chedasütras and lastly the 
|Niryuktis, Upāngas and the rest of the Canon. 
The Exegetical Literature: 

Besides the Canon, the Jainas have an immense commentarial litera- 
ture woven round the canonical texts. This literature embodies and refers 
to old traditions and variant readings. It also mentions certain texts which 
have become extinct by now. 

Besides this, the exegetical literature is of importance from the point 
of view of social traditions, peculiar customs and practices mentioned in it, as 
also due to references to several religious sects, schisms and faiths. Thus 
they give us the social background to monastic practices and alterations in 
it, if any. 

Over and above all these qualifications, the commentaries are essen- 
tially useful in properly understanding the texts of the Canon. 


Dating of this Literature as a whole: 


The exegetical literature has been the creation of a number of cen- 
turies, and except for such commentaries which have been ascribed to datable 
authors, it is not possible to trace the period of each and every book in this 
type of literature. 


The fundamental difficulty in dating the earlier types of commentaries 
is the late compilation of the Canon itself. WīwreRnīrz remarks, “As the 
Canon was written down at so late a period, it is not possible to fix a definite 
line of demarcation between the canonical and the  non-canonical 
literature. At all events the non-canonical literature already begins before 
the completion of the Canon, and it has continued through all the centuries 
down to the present day”."% In fact, we have already seen that some of the 
Niryuktis—viz. Pinda and Ogha, are included as texts of the Canon itself. 


76. Op. cit, p. 415. 
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Types of Commentaries : 

The vast exegetical literature consists of four principal types. They 
are the Nijjutti, the Bhāsa, the Cuņņi and the Tikà. The characteristies of 
each type and their probable periods may be discussed as follows: 

(a) The Nijjutti: 

This group of commentaries may be said to form the earliest existing 
type of exegetical literature. From the fact that some of the Nijjuttis were 
included in the Canon itself as finally settled in the Valabhī Council, we may 
say that Jaina monks had already started to write such explanatory litera- 
ture before the sixth century A.D. 


Their Nature: 

The Niryuktis, in many cases, are unintelligible without the help of 
commentaries (bhasya) for they contain references which are merely sug- 
gestive. Sometimes they briskly pass over from one topic to another by 
mentioning merely key-words. “The Niryukti is in its main parts only a 
sort of an index, a collection of versus memorials meant to give an abbrevia- 
tion of an extensive commentary, where all these tales and legends are told 
at length."7? 


Their Importance : 

Inspite of their summary style, the Niryuktis are important from many 
other considerations. They contain lot of material regarding various schools 
and sects, schisms,” historical and legendary persons,” ecclesiastical 
history! and rules of monastic discipline.82 All this matter is useful in the 
history of Jaina monachism. 


Niryuktis Available : 
Besides the Pinda and the Ogha Niryuktis, we have Niryuktis available 
on ten texts of the Canon. They are the Niryuktis on: 
(i) .Ācūrānga. 
(ii) Sūtrakrtānga. 
(iii) Uttarādhyayana. 


T4. CHARPENTIER, Uttar. Intr., pp. 50-51. 

78. Sutrakr-N. vs. 33-35, 86-121. 

79. Avasyaka-N. vs. 779-80. 

80. Sutrakr-N. ref, to Jamāli v. 125; Abhaya v. 57; Srenika v. 57; Govinda Vacaka 
in D$v.-N. v. 81; Sthūlabhadra Uttar-N. 91-100; Vajraswāmi. Āvašyaka-N. 764-773. 

81. Same as Ref. 79 and 80 above. 

82, Dasasruta-N. vs. 60-86 regarding rain-retreat; Types of death in Uttar-N , 


212-34. 
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(iv) Āvašyaka. 
(v) Dašsavaikūlika. 
(vi) Rsibhásita. 
(vii) Kalpa. 
(vii) Vyavahūra. 
(ix) Dašūšrutaskandha. 
and (x) Süryapradnyapti. 
Three Main Types : 
Among these ten Niryuktis, Dr. Guatcr® finds out three principal 
types which are as follows: 
(i) Those whose texts have been handed down to us without much 
later additions, as for instance, the Niryuktis on the Ācūrānga and the 
Sūtrakrtānga, 
(ii) 'those where verses of the so-called Mūlabhāsya are added to the 
original Niryukti either to explain it, or to supplement it, viz., the Dasavai-. Z 
kālika-N., and the Āvašyaka-N., 
and (iii) ‘those which are now called by the names of Bhāsyas and Brhad- 
bhāsyas where it is not possible to separate the original Niryukti and the later 
commentary on it’, as for example the Niryuktis on the Nišītha and other + 
texts. : : a 
ne 


It will, therefore, be seen that many of the Niryuktis as handed down 
to us to-day are not expected to be in their original form as we get their 
material mixed with the original texts as well as with the Bhāsyas. 

Dating the Niryuktis : 


The Jaina tradition attributes the Niryuktis to Bhadrabāhu who is said 
to have died 170 years after the death of Mahāvīras? 


The tradition also says that the Oghaniryukti was compiled from the 
material in one of the fourteen Pūrvās. 


Inspite of this support of the tradition, scholars like Dr. GHATGESS and | i 2 
Muni Punya Visayas1® seriously doubt the authorship of Bhadrabahu. - KS 
Dr. GHATGE points out that the Ogha and the Piņda-N. 
off-shoot of the Niryuktis on the Dašavaikālika and the Āvašy 


= 
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Granting, however, a comparatively earlier date for the Niryuktis on the 
Acürünga and the Sūtrakrtānga, he comes to the conclusion that *the later 
limit for these works can be approximately settled with the help of a few 
considerations. We find that the Avasyaka-Niryukti is often quoted by the 
canonical works like the Nandi-Sūtra, the Anuyogadvüra and the Samavā- 
yānga which attained to their present form as early as the fifth century AD. 
if not earlier. That the arrangement of the canonical works as settled in the 
Council of Valabhī included two Niryuktis as books in the group called the 
Mūlasūtras, as also the fact that the ten Niryuktis have for their basis the 
older arrangement of the canon into works called Angas and Angabāhiras 
lead us to suppose that they must be considerably older than the second 
council The latest reference to a Jaina patriarch is to be found in the Daša- 
vaikūlika Niryukti (v. 81), where it refers to Govinda Vācaka who lived 
in the 3rd century A.D. So we can put the collection of these Niryuktis be- 
tween 300 and 500 A.D., a period which will explain all the references found 
in the various Niryuktis. But it is much more probable that the reference 
to Govinda is a later addition, in which cases we can put the collection a little 
earlier.5? 

Muni Punya VIJAYAJI, after carefully examining the tradition which 
ascribes the Chedasütras as well as the Niryuktis to Bhadrabāhu comes to 
the conclusion that the Chedasūtrakāra Bhadrabāhu was different from the 
Niryuktikara Bhadrabāhu. 

Moreover, in some of the Niryuktis we come across references to post- 
Bhadrabāhu persons.™ 


For the above reasons we may not be wrong in ascribing the Niryuktis 
to a period later than the Chedasütras. 


(b) The Bhüsas : 


S The next category of commentorial literature consists. of the Bhāsyas 
which are written in Prākrit verses, and are very much intermingled with 
the text of the Niryuktis proper. 


: Eleven books of the Canon seem to have been equipped with the 
Bhāsyas.*% They are: 
(1) Avasyaka. 
(2) Dasavaikalika. 


87. I. H. Q., Vol. 12, pp. 273-74. 


88. Ref, to Sthūlabhadra in Uttar-N. vs. 91-100; Vajraswamin and Arya Raksita 
in Avasyaka-N. vs. 764-773. 


89. KAPADTA, H. R., The Canonical Literature of the Jainas, p. 187. 
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(3) Uttarādhyayana. 
(4) Vyavahūra. 
(5) Nisītha. 
(6) Brhatkalpa. 
(7) Paīcakalpa. 
(8) Jītakalpa. 
(9) Pancamangalasrutaskandha. 
(10) Ogha-Niryukti. 
and (11) Pinda-Niryukti. 


Their Authorship and Date: 

Most of these Bhāsyas are anonymous. Only one among the above 
eleven, viz. that on the Brhatkalpa is said to have been written by Sangha- 
dasangani. 


The date and the authorship of the rest is still not certain. 


Their Importance : 


We have already seen that the Niryuktis can be understood with the 
help of the Bhāsyas. They not only explain but even supplement the infor- 
mation as given in the Niryuktis. 


(c) The Cuņņis: 


The Cunnis form the third group of commentaries which are written 
in a language which is a peculiar mixture of Sanskrit and Prākrit. 


KAPADIA gives a list of Cunnis on as many as twenty texts of the Canon. 
Unfortunately very few of them have been published up till now, and a majo- 
rity of them are still to be found deposited in various Jaina Bhandars in 
manuscript form. 


Their Date : 


WINTERNITZ seems to ascribe the Bhasyas and the Curnis to a later date, 
when he remarks: "At a later date, these Nijjuttis were extended to form 
exhaustive commentaries in Prākrit (Bhasyas and Cūrņis).?' 


On linguistic basis also we may ascribe the Cürnis to a period later than 
the Bhàsyas because the former are not written in Prākrit alone like the 
latter, but are a blending of Prakrit and Sanskrit. 


90. Hence all the references from Cunnis are accepted in this thesis as are found 
in JAIN's ‘Life in Ancient India as depicted in the Jaina Canons, 
91. Op. cit, p. 483. 
BULL. DCRI.—5 
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(d) The Tīkās: 

The tikà type of exegetical literature is abundant. It is written in 
Sanskrit and even upto the present age there are numerous Jaina scholars 
who produce commentaries on canonical texts. 


The names of Haribhadra (8th cent. A.D.), Silanka (C. 9th cent. A.D.), 
Šāntisūri (11th cent A.D.), Abhayadeva (11th cent. AD.), Devendra (11th 
cent, A.D.), Maladhari Hemacandra (C. 12th cent. A.D.), and Malayagiri 
stand foremost as commentators. Among them Abhayadeva and MalayagiriQ 
are prominent as the former wrote tīkās on nine texts (3 to 11) of the Angas, 
while the latter on six Upāngas besides those on Vyavahārabhūsya, Pindanir- 
yukti, Brhatkalpabhasya and Avasyaka. 


Their Importance : 


These tīkās are important not only from the point of view of the tra- 
ditional way of explaining the texts of the Canon, but also from the stories 
they give to illustrate a particular point. They thus throw light on the social 
background which, in certain cases, reflects contemporary conditions as also 
change in monastic practices, if any. Inspite of the fact that many of such 
stories are of a legendary nature, they reveal a touch of the knowledge of 
human psychology at their basis. 


It is, however, unfortunate that no critical edition of each and every 
tīkā is up till now available, and we have to depend on ordinary editions. 


Exteni of Svetāmbara Literary Activity : 


A survey of the Svetārnbara Canon together with its exegetical litera- 
ture shows that the whole literature is the outcome of the literary activity 
extending over a period from the date of the Pātaliputra Council upto the 
seventeenth century A.D. 


In this period of well over a couple of thousand years, the Svetambaras 
have produced not only the Canon but also an abundant exegetical literature 
of equal importance, the probable periods for which we have tried to indicate 
in the above discussion. 


The Digambara Canon : 


We have already seen that the Digambaras do not acknowledge the 
Canon as fixed by the Svetambaras. 


"They, nevertheless, hold in high esteem the tradition about the twelve 


Angas and the fourteen Pūrvās.*” 


92. Cf. Mūl. 9, 65: ‘Angani dasa ya donni ya coddasa ya dharanti puvvai’. 
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(a) The Angas: 


Irrespective of the fact that no exhaustive details about the list of the 
Angas as acknowledged by the Digambaras is available, yet it may be noted 
that there appear many similarities between the Angas of the Svetambaras 
and those of the Digambaras. 


For instance, the name of the sixth Anga for both of these sects is iden- 
tical—viz. Nāyādhammakahāo.3 The three Prajnaptis, however, are included 
by them in the first section of the Drstivāda. 


Regarding the identity of the rest of the books of the Angas between 
the Svetārnbaras and the Digambaras, BUHLER quotes an interesting incident. 
He says, "The list of the Angas which they (ie. the Digambaras) gave me 
agreed very nearly with that of the $vetàmbaras. But they asserted that their 
Angas though bearing the same names as the Svetāmbara books, differed in 
substance. In order to test this assertion, I handed to the Pandits a copy of 
the $vetàmbara Bhagavati, and they at once conceded that it was the same 
text which they used every day.’ 


(b) The Angabūhyas: 

The second category of the canon of the Digambaras is called as the 
Angabāhyas or those texts which fall outside the Anga group. This collec- 
tion of texts is also termed as the Prakīrņakas and contains works like the 
following: 

(i) Sūmdika 

(ii) Caturvimsatistava 
(iii) Vandana 

(iv) Pratikramaņa 

(v) Dasavaikālika 
(vi) Uttarādhyayana 
(vii) Kalpa-Vyavahāra. 


From the names at least, it appears that the first four are similar to the 
four sections of the Āvasyakasūtra which goes as one of the Mūlasūtras of 
the Svetambaras, while the fifth and the sixth correspond to the Mūlasūtras 
of the latter. The seventh appears to be similar to the Chedasūtras of the 
same names of the Svetambara Canon. 


93. WINTERNITZ, op. cit. Vol. 2, p. 473. 

94. I. A., Vol. VII, p. 29. The last part of Bühler's remark cannot be verified. 
The Digambaras do not possess any Bhagavati. The Pandita consulted by Bühler is 
perhaps misled by the opening salutation which is common to all Jainas. 
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(c) The Anuyogas: 

Besides the above texts, the Digambaras have a classification of four 
texts going under the name of the Anuyogas. They also like to term them as 
“the four Vedas.” WINTERNITZ, however, designates it by a better phrase 
when he calls it as ‘a substitute Canon.” Though this classification based on 
the subject matter is pretty old and adopted even in the Svetambara tradition, 
the enumeration of texts under each heading is only modern. 

These Anuyogas are divided into four groups: 

(a) Prathamanuyoga—In this group, works of legendary nature are 
included. They consist of the Padmapurāņa, Trisastilaksanap?^, Mahàp^, 
Harivamšap”, and Uttarapurūņa. 

(b) Karaņūnuyoga—Works regarding the nature of the universe, the 
planets etc., viz. Siryaprajnapti, Candrap?, and Jayadhavalā. 

(c) Dravyānuyoga—ln this category all works of philosophical nature 
are included. They are by scholars like Kundakunda (beginning of the 
Christian era),9 Umasváti?' and Samantabhadra (8th cent. AD.). 


(d) Caraņūnuyoga—This contains works on the rules of monastic 
conduct like Mūlācāra and Trivarnücüra of Vattakera (c. beginning of the 
Christian era) $ and Ratnakaranda—$ràvakücüra of Samantabhadra. (8th 
cent. A.D.). 


The Basis of Co-ordination : 


A study of the list of the texts forming the canon and its supplement 
as given by the Digambaras, brings to prominence certain points which may 
well serve as the basis for finding out a common ground for both these sects. 


The following items may be noted in this connection: 


(1) We have seen that the tradition about the Angas and the four- 
teen Pürvas is common to both these sects, and they hold the Angas in equal 
esteem and reverence. 


(2) Over and above the Angas, we have marked the similarity of the 
names of some of the texts of the Angabāhiras of the Digambaras and the 
Mūlasūtras and the Chedasütras of the Svetambaras. 


(8) In the case of the contents also, some of the texts of the Digam- 
baras and the Svetambaras possibly agree. Instead of looking to all similari- 


95. op. cit., p. 414. 
96. Upapnve, Pravacanasüra, Intr. p. XXII. 


97. For his date, see WINTERNITZ, Op. cit, pp. 578. He seems to be earlier than 
Siddhasena Diwākara. 


98. WINTERNIIZ, op.cit., p. 477, 
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ties here—which we will have to do later on when we study monastic prac- 
tices—a few similiarities may be noted here regarding Mülücüra and some 
of the Svetambara texts. 


(a) Some of the verses of Mülücàra and Dašavaikālika are almost 
similar in wording.? 

(b) The improper times for study are similar in Mülücüra and the 
Thànünga.100 

(c) In the Ācūravrtti on the text Mūlācūra, the commentator Vasu- 
nandin says that Vattakera the author of Mülücüra, ‘intended to give in his 
work a brief summary of the Āyāranga for his pupils.'101 


(4) It may be noted that many authors are claimed to be their own 
by both the Digambaras as well as by the Svetāmbaras, as for instance, Umà- 
swāti (called by Digambaras as Umāswāmin), Siddhasena. Divākara and 
others. 


From these similarities, it may not be difficult to find out the earliest 
monastic practices common to both these sects which may reveal the funda- 
mental similarity of these two branches of one system. 


The ‘Loss’ of the Canon: 


In the light of the above similarities and fundamental ethical identity, 
the Digambara tradition about the loss of the canon appears in a quite dif- 
ferent facet. In the words of FARQUAHAR we may say that, “The truth seems 
to be rather this, that during the time when the differences between the two 
sects were becoming more sharply defined, the Digambaras took so little in- 
terest in the sacred books that the Svetambaras were able to manipulate 
them in their own interest. The canon bears clear traces of this process of 
redaction. If this be the truth, we can have no difficulty in understanding 
why the Digambaras ‘lost’ the Canon. The traditional date for the loss, 2nd 
cent. A.D., just gives the time for the process after the schism” 2 And the 
dates given for the written codification of the Digambara Canon by Puspa- 
danta (A. V. 633-83) also stand in favour of the above view.193 


99. Compare Mul. 10, 121-122 to Dsv. 4, 7-8, etc. . 

100. As a matter of fact there are many other similarities which are discussed in 
Chapter 2, Part III. 

101. WINTERNIIZ, op. cit, p. 577; The commentators date is, however, between 
10th and 13th centuries: Ibid, note 2. i 

102. An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 121. 

103. WEBER, I. A. Vol XVII, p. 282; GLASENAPP, op. cit, pp. 92-95. 
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Later Digambara Works : 

Inspite of this vagueness about the Digambara Canon, there arose a 
number of scholars among them who enriched their literature from all points 
of view. 

The names of writers like Kundakunda, Umāsvāti and Vattakera, we 
have already noted. Later scholars like Siddhasena Divākara, Samanta- 
bhadra, Akalaüka, Prabhācandra, Jinasena, Amitagati, Nemicandra, Asa- 
dhara and others have also played their part in producing a literature uphold- 
ing the Digambara views. 


Non-Jaina Sources: 


It may be observed here that the history of Jaina monachism cannot 
be based solely on Jaina sources, even though they are of fundamental help 
in this matter. Many points in them need corroboration from texts of other 
contemporary faiths like Buddhism and Brahmanism. 


Apart from corroboration, these latter sources also supplement the in- 
formation in many cases pertaining to Jaina monachism. 


One thing, however, may be noted while handling these resources. The 
accounts of rival faiths are generally twisted and exaggerated. A careful 


synchronisation, therefore, is necessary while dealing with the Jaina and non- 
Jaina sources. 


A study of such synchronisation reveals a wonderful picture of action 
and reaction not only between the different sects, but also between the social 


environments. Each sect either kept fast to the traditions inspite of social 
pressure or bent before it. 


The non-Jaina resources are mainly two and they are as under: 
(a) The Buddhist Sources: 


The importance of the Buddhist sources may be said to be more than 


that of Brahmanical ones, inasmuch as, these two faiths reveal many identi- 
ties between themselves. 


Both these monachisms originated in the eastern parts of India, both 
were led by the Ksatriya princes who were more or less contemporaries, and 


both were unhesitatingly against Brahmani ituali 
cal ritualism and t 
of the priest class. and the supremacy 


3 With this common basis and the added element of contemporaneity 
Buddhist texts furnish us with many references regarding Jaina tenets aiid 
monastic practices. The Digha Nikūya, Majjhima Nikaya, Anguttara Nikaya 
á and Mahāvagga contain valuable information regarding the Nataputta (Mahā- 

vīra) which we shall study later on. The Thera and the Therīgāthās, reveal a 
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variety of reasons for renunciation which compares favourably with that 
found regarding Jaina monks. 


Apart from this, the study of these texts and other details in the 
Vinaya Pitaka and especially the Patimokkha, expose many similarities in 
Buddhist and Jaina monachisms concerning the vassāvāsa, uposatha, rules 
regarding residence and laws of monastic jurisprudence. These similarities 
and differences are valuable in deciding the magnitude of mutual borrowing 
between these two sects. 


It should be noted, however, that inspite of the Buddhist references to 
Jaina tenets, the Jaina texts never condescended to take note of their rivals, 
and we nowhere find a direct reference to the Buddhists in the Jaina Canon. 
Later commentators, however, explain those terms or statements of criticism, 
as they thought them to be pertaining to the Buddhists. 


(b) Brāhmanical Sources: 


A number of religious systems growing up in one region cannot be 
said to be without mutual impacts. "This is also the case in the history of 
Brahmanism. 

The growth of thought as seen from the Vedas to the Upanisads reveals 
a change in the conception of religion and liberation. 'The Upanisads reveal 
an intellectual revolt regarding the ideas based on tradition and it is very 
difficult to know the exact repercussions between the Jaina and the Buddhist 
philosophies on the one hand, and this Upanisadic renaissance on the other. 


Apart from this element of revolt, Brāhmanical texts like the Purāņas 
which are later than the Upanisads, refer to personages, which may possibly 
turn out to be Jaina. The Vishnu! and the Bhāgwata Purāņas!?5 refer to 
Rsabha who used to go about naked, who compelled Indra to send down 
rain and who died in a conflagration. This description compares favourably 
with the Jaina account of their first Tīrthankara of the same name.106 


Besides the resemblance in the life-story of Rsabha, there is yet 
another similarity in the Brāhmanical and J aina accounts of Sumati. Accord- 
ing to the Jainas, he is the fifth Tirthankara. The Bhāgwat Purāņa makes 
him the son of Bharata and adds that this Sumati will be “irreligiously wor- 
shipped by some infidels as a divinity.”107 


104. See Wrson's edition, p. 163. 

105. 5, 3-6. 

106. Cf. Kalpasütra, SBE, Vol. XXII, pp. 281-85; Mahūpurāņa of Puspadanta, ed. 
Dr. P I, Varva, Vol. 1, Sandhis 1-3. 

107. Wzrsow, op. Cit., p. 164 n. 
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Moreover, the twenty second Tīrthankara, Aristanemi, is connected 
with the Krsna legend. 

Thus, it may be said that Brāhmanical texts, though some of them 
are later in period, do mention some Jaina traditions. 

The Brāhmanical sources, moreover, give reference to a number of 
schools, sects and their practices, which must have influenced other faiths 
also. The importance of these and their leaders is all the more important 
when we take into consideration the fact that Jainism suffered heavily at 
the hands of Brāhmanical leaders in South India. 


Epigraphical Sources : 
The following are some of the importaht dynasties, the epigraphs and 
the traditions concerning which are consulted. 


(a) North India and Gujarat: 


Epigraphs 
Dynasty Period or Field of Influence 
"Traditions 
ee 
Sisunaga T Anga, Magadha, Kosala. 
Nandas Fall: 4th cent. T Kalinga and Magadha. 
B.C. 
Mauryas Ath-2nd cent. B.C. E and T North India and South upto 
Mysore. 
(Khāravela) C. 2nd cent. B.C. E Kalinga. 
Ksatrapas C. ist cent, B.C E North Deccan, Kathiawad, 
t Malwa. 
Kušāna 1st-4th cent. A.D. E North India as far as Pata- - 
liputra. 
Guptas 4th cent.-6th cent. E Kathiawad, Mālwa, Punjab 
AD. U. P Bihar Ben; : 
$ ESPS R gal. 
Cālukya C. 7th-12th cent. E Eastern part of Hyderabad. 
(Vengi) ` AD. 
Gr C. 7th-15th cent. E Kalinga and northern Sar- 
a nr AD. kars of Madras. 
strakūtas C. oe cent. E Karnatak, Deccan, Gujrat. 
Guhila C. 6th-13th cent. E Punjab, Rajputana and Ka- 
E AD. thiawad 
C. u cent. E Bihar and Bengal. 
Pratihāras C. ee cent. E Rajputana, U. P., C. I. and 
: D. northern Gujrat. 
Haihayas C. 8th-12th cent. E 18j; 19, (65 n 
A.D. 


M M — — ane 
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Epigraphs 
Dynasty Period or Field of Influence 
Traditions i 
Cāhamānas C. 8th-14th cent. E Punjab, Rajputana and 
AD. Gujrat. 
Candellas C. 9th-16th cent. E Bundelkhand. 
A.D. E 
Paramāras C. 9th-13th cent. E Gujarat, Malwa and Raj- 
: A.D. putanā. 
Kacchapaghatas C. 10th-12th cent. E Rajputana, C. I. 
A.D. v 
Solankis C. 10th-14th cent. ` E Gujarat, C. I. and S. Raj- 
(Calukyas) A.D. putana. 
Senas C. 10th-13th cent. E Bihar and Bengal. 
A.D. 
Gahadvalas C. 11th-12th cent. E U. P. 
A.D. : 
Mughals C. 16th-18th cent. E North India and Deccan. 
A.D. 


(b) Deccan, Karnātak, Mysore and South India: 


Sātavāhana C. 2nd cent. B.C. E Deccan, C. I. 
Kadambas C. 4th-13th cent. E Karnatak, Goa, and Mysore. 
AD. 
Pāndya C. 2nd-10th cent. 
A.D. E Around Madura. 
Pallava C. 3rd-9th cent. E Trichy and Tanjore. 
A.D. 
Gangas C; 5th-10th cent. E Karnatak and Mysore. 
(Western) A.D. 
Cālukya C. 6th-10th cent. E Deccan and Karnataka. 
(a) Badāmi A.D. : 
'(b) Kalyani C. 10th-12 cent. E 5 
s A.D. 
Rāstrakūtas C. 8th-10th cent. E S 5 
AD 
Silahara C. 10th-13th cent. E Konkan and Deccan. 
AD. : 
Hoysala C. 12th-14th cent. E Karnatak and Mysore. 
A.D. 
Yadava C. 12th-14th cent. E Deccan and C, I. 
A.D. 
Vijayanagara C. 14th-18th cent. E Mysore and Karnatak. 
A.D. ‘ 


It would be clear from the above list that epigraphs are available right 


from the Mauryan upto the end of the Muslim period. 
BULL. DCRI.—6 
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The details and the interpretation of these and those of other minor 
dynasties will be done in chapters dealing with the picture of J aina mona- 
chism as revealed from epigraphs and the growth of Jaina Church in India. 


Scope and limits of the thiesis: 

Having taken a survey of the material at hand and its drawbacks, the 
scope and limits of such a history of Jaina monachism may be indicated as 
follows: — 


(a) Inspite of the facts regarding the late codification of the Svetam- 
bara canon and the possibility of its original material having undergone some 
change, the thesis is based on the accepted opinion of the scholars regarding 
the antiquity of its different parts. 


Not ignoring the opinion that each book contains older and younger 
portions, we have proceeded on the possible antiquity of a group as a whole, 
rather than dissect each and every part of an individual text. It may be 
made clear that unless critical editions of all the texts of the Canon are pub- 
lished, it is very difficult to carry out such a penetrating dissection. Till 
then, our task will be to present the picture of the development of Jaina 
monachism as revealed in the material at hand whose probable sequence has 
received the general approval of scholars. It is, at the same time, hoped 
that the probable periods assigned to these various texts may help the idea 
of having critical editions not only from the linguistic point of view but even 


from the point of view of other items like art and architecture, social habits 
and other details involved in them. 


The scheme of the order of descending antiquity would be like this : 


a (i) The Angas and the Mūlasūtras may be said to depict the state of 
Jaina monachism from the sixth century B.C. to roughly the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. Making, however, a concession to the Opinion that only some parts 


LI 
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the state of Jaina Church from C. the 4th cen. B.C. to the codification of the 
Canon at Valabhi. 


In these various groups of the texts, however, the Chedasütras may 
be said to represent the earliest portion (C. 4th cent B.C.) as compared with 
the rest of the books. 'The Niryuktis are attributed to C. 300 to 500 A.D. or 
even a little earlier. 'The Prakīrņakas may be attributed to a period later 
than the 3rd or 4th cent, A.D. on account of their astronomical details. 


The earliest Digambara opinions may be said to be found in the works 
of Kundakunda (C. 1st cent. A.D.) and Vattakera (C. 1st cent. A.D.). We have, 
therefore, incorporated their material in this phase. 


(iii) The third phase of Jaina monachism is based on all the post- 
canonical and commentarial works like the Bhāsyas, Cürnis, Tīkās and those 
of post-Valabhī Jaina writers. This phase, therefore, may be said to extend 
from the sixth century A.D. onwards. 


Digambara works of this period depict their own practices. 


(b) The limit placed for the history of Jaina monachism is the close 
of the sixteenth century A.D. when the influence of the Muslim rule in various 
parts of the country can be ascertained. 


Moreover, with the advent of the eighteenth century, it may be said 
that the country came in contact, more or less, with the English, which 
opened up a new era, the effects of which on Indian religious life cannot be 
fully realised unless a few more centuries essential for ‘a look back', elapse. 


(c) Taking into consideration the importance of epigraphical sources, 
all information obtained in them has been included in a separate chapter so 
as to reveal, as far as possible, the connected picture of the development of 
Jaina monachism, as against that based on traditions, the texts of the canon, 
and the works of later writers. 

(d) In dealing with the different rules of a monastic system which 
has been most conservative, repetition of material is unavoidable. It is only 
when exhaustive details of each phase are described that there is a likelihood 
of detecting a change or otherwise. 

(e) Even though monachism implies a life away from society, the 
different monachisms in India have played no minor role in the development 
of social traditions of different people. The impacts of Jainism on society 
and vice versa, therefore, are studied in a separate chapter, 
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CHAPTER III 


THE ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF SAMANISM 


It was some fifty years ago that Jacosr remarked that “the origin and 
development of the Jaina sect is a subject on which some scholars think it 
safe to speak with a sceptical caution, though this seems little warranted by 
the present state of the whole question; for a large and ancient literature has 
been made accessible, and furnishes ample material for the history of the 
sect to all who are willing to collect it”. 


Role of Modern Research : 


Since JacoBrs remark a lot of valuable material regarding Jainism 
has seen the light of the day, the survey of which we have already taken. 
In the light of this material we are perhaps in a better position to search 
the origin and the development of J. aina monachism. 


The Oldest Stratum of Research. Material : 


As indicated previously, 


the Canon proves to be of basic importance 
in this matter. 


ber of wandering communi- 


, out of noble or trifle purposes, entered monkhood 
and gave up all contact with society. 


2 


which is perhaps a later 
number of other monastic communities. 
SBE., Vol. XXII, p. i. 


SBE., XIV pp. 315-19; Acar, Comm -17; Smv 
D , » . * pp. 15-1 4 S: b Comm, PD. - 
i: . 102 03. 


pp. 170- 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


T7; See Amülyacandra ‘Sen: "Schools and Sects in Jain Literature”, 
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Buddhist Corroboration : 


The existence of these communities is corroborated by the oldest Bud- 
dhist texts also. The Anguttara-Nikāya,5 Milindapaīthas and the Samyutta- 
Nikāya! refer to a number of wandering sects and faiths. 


Other Support: 


Besides these Jaina and Buddhist literary evidences, the accounts of 
Megasthenes? who visited India at the time of Candragupta Maurya, and the 
edicts of Ašoka? reveal a number of ascetic groups at their time, 


The Basic Identity of these Communities: 


Some of the features of monastic conduct were common to all these 
communities. 


The members of such groups gave up worldly life, and severing all 
contact with the society, they wandered as homeless persons. 


Being least dependent on society, they maintained themselves by beg- 
ging food.!t 


Having no home, they led a wandering life,!2 staying, however, at one 
place in the rainy season! in order to avoid injury to living beings. 


Lastly, they seemed to acknowledge no caste barriers, and hence con- 
sisted of various elements of the society. 


Prominence to the Samana: 


Among all these numerous communities, a place of prominence was 
always attributed to a class of wandering mendicants called as the Samanas. 


An attempt on the part of “the Jainas who use the term prior to the 
Buddhists”,14 reveals their efforts to raise the Position of the Samana equal 
to that of the Brahmana, if not superior to him. 


5. III, pp. 276-77. 

6. SBE, XXXVI, Pt. ii, Intr. pp. xxiii ff, 

7. IIL pp. 238, 240; See N. Durr, Early Buddhist Monachism, pp. 34 ff; Law, 
Buddhistic Studies, pp. 89 ff, 

8. Witson, Works, Vol. I, p. 324 quoted by Ricr, I.A. Vol. HI (1874), p. 158. 

9. Collection of Prakrta and Skt. Inscri, Bhavanagar Arch. Deptt; Junagadh, 
Edict. No. 3: Bambhana samaņānam...... ’; also Corp. Insc. Ind., Vol. L, HurTZscH, Edn. 
IV, Ecicts of Girnar, Shahbazgarhi and Mansehrā. Res 

10. "Agārāo aņagāriarh pavvayai’ compares favourably with the Buddhist Agā- 
tasma anagāriyam pabbajati” 

11 Goyarī, Bhikkhāyariyā. 

12. "Gāmāņugāmam viharai. : ; 

13. Vassā: Common to the Buddhists and the Jains. 

14. Ruys Davms, Buddhist India, p. 143, 
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Not only in the ascetic community but in the field of intellectual acti- 
vity also, the Samaņas were deemed to be equal with the Brahmana. “Accord- 
ing to WrwTERNITZ, all intellectual activities in ancient India were not con- 
fined only to Brāhmaņas: there was not only Brāhmanical literature, but 
there was also the Paribbajaka, Sramana or ascetic literature. "These two 
representatives of intellectual and spiritual life in ancient India are well 
recognised by the phrase ‘Samanas and Brahmanas’ in Buddhist sacred texts, 
by reference to ‘Samana bambhana' in ASokan inscriptions, and by Megas- 
thenes' distinction between Brāhmanai and Samanai.”!5 


Sramana and Brahmana in Jaina Literature: 


Some of the utterances in early Jaina texts also prove this effort of 
elevating the Samana and the idealisation of the qualities of rather than the 
birth as a Brāhmaņa. 


This insistance on the learning of the Bráhmana is clear from the same 
epithet applied to Mahavira!6 Texts like the Uttarādhyayana!? go eloquent 
in describing the qualities of an ideal Brāhmaņa which were perhaps the 
same that were expected of a good Sramana. 


The equality of all those who had become monks is effectively borne 
out by expressions which say that even a low caste person who became a 
monk was honoured by the king.18 


Thus the whole approach was against the caste superiority of the 
Brāhmaņa and his ritualism, and a Samana and a Brāhmaņa, both leading a 
spotless life, were placed on the same level. 


Mutual Reactions : 


These communities which were numerous, but had a somewhat iden- 
tical course of monastic life and a similar approach towards the then priestly 
class, could not possibly have remained in isolation from one another. There 
must have been mutual contact, and with that, an exchange of monastic ideas 
and practices between them. 


The similarities between the Buddhist, Jaina and Brāhmanical prac- 
tices has already been proved by scholars like JAcosr!? Debates between 
members of rival sects, members of one faith going to another for further 


15. Upapuye, Brhatkathakosa, Intr. p. 13. 

16. Uvāsaga., HOERNLE, pp. 108, 127; Sūtrakr., SBE., Vol. XLV, p. 301. 
17. Chapt. XXV. > em 

18. Ibid, Chapt. XII: Story of the Candala Harikesa. 

19, SBE, XXII, Intr. pp. XXII-XXIX. 
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knowledge, and difference of opinion and of practice giving rise to the found- 
ing of new schisms and independent sects, are to be often met with, both 
in Jaina and the Buddhist texts. Thus mutual contact must have had 
some effect on the modification of practices of different sects. 


Epigraphical Corroboration : 


Out of these numerous communities, however, only three have 
received, up till now, the support of epigraphy. They are the Jaina, Buddhist 
and the Ajivika.? Therefore it is very difficult to measure the extent of 
impact on these three systems by other numerous sects. 


We may, therefore, restrict our investigation only to the two systems, 
viz., Jaina and the Buddhist, as the Ajivika, as is well known, was an offshoot 
of Jainism. 


Origin: a mystery: 


The exact origin and the preparation of the background for the rise of 
Jaina and Buddhist types of monachisms still remain “wrapped in obscu- 
rity".?! Several fantastic theories were advocated by early writers on the 
subject.2? These pioneers went to the extent of denying even the indepen- 
dent existence of Jainism. The efforts of JacoBī, however, set at rest all 
these views as he most clearly proved that Jainism was older than Bud- 
dhism, as well as an independent monastic system. 


Jainism and Jaina Monachism : 


Before studying the various theories regarding the possible origin of 
Sramanism, it may be stated that the origin of Jainism and Jaina monachism 
was simultaneous as the former is purely an ethical system. "The monastic 
organisation with an elaborate Church hierarchy was the outcome, possibly, 
of a later phase in which Jainism was spread in different parts of India and 
had, therefore, to organise itself. 


The Theories of Origin: 


Without dealing with fanciful theories and the traditional Jaina view 
which advocates the existence of Jainism from times without beginning, we 


20. EL, Vol. 2, p. 272. 

21. Durr, op. cit., p. 47. 

22. See BARODIA, History and Literature of Jainism; also, SHAH: Jainism in North 
India, pp. XVIII-XXI. ; 

23. “Neither Jainism nor Buddhism are religions in the strict sense of the word. 
They are simply monastic organisations, orders of begging fraternities, somewhat similar 


tc Dominicians and Fransciscans in medieval Europe.”—Prof. Kumar, J.A., Vol. 13, No. i, 
p. 35. 
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may consider here some of the more reasonable views regarding the origin 
of Sramanism. 


1. “Kshatriya Protest": 


GARBE, JACOBI and others advocate the theory which seems to attri- 
bute the origin of Jaina and Buddhist monachisms to the result of a protest 
by the Kshatriyas against the class exclusiveness of the Brahmins. 


GARBE remarks, "These two pessimistic religions are so extraordinarily 
alike that the Jains were for a long time regarded as a Buddhistic sect, until 
it was discovered that the founders of the two religions were contemporaries, 
who in turn are simply to be regarded as the most eminent of the numerous 
teachers who in the sixth century before Christ in North Central India op- 
posed the ceremonial doctrines and the caste-system of the Brāhmamas.”?* 


JACOBI seems to support the above view when he says that “the monas- 
tic order of the Jainas and Buddhists though copied from Brāhmaņas were 
chiefly and originally intended for Kshatriyas.”25 


The theory seems to contain a part of the truth but not the whole of 
it inasmuch as the Jaina texts do give vent to the denunciation of the Brah- 
mins as well as their elaborate ritualism. 


But it should also be noted that the tone of the whole assault—as in 
the Uttarādhyayana?* is rather against the degeneration of the Brahmin 
priesthood as such, and not against the idealised Brahmin. As a matter of 
fact the Jainas liked to call their Tirthankara as a ‘mahana’ who, they seemed 
to imply, was a symbol of purity of conduct. 


Secondly, it appears as a somewhat contradictory phenomenon, that 
these systems which are supposed to have originated as a protest against the 
supremacy of the Brahmins, should retain caste distinctions among them- 
selves, as would be clear from the fact that some of the early communities 
like the Naya, Sākyas and others which had connection with Mahāvīra and 
Gotama Buddha respectively were given some concessions regarding their 
entry to the order.” 


24. R. GARBE, Philosophy of Ancient India, p. 12. 

25. SBE., Vol. XXII, Intro. p. xxx. 

26. Chapt. XXV. i 

27. Fick, [Social Organisation in Buddha’s Time, p. 52], remarks that the Buddhists 
also "stood as great champions for the purity of blood by keeping the family pure....and 
not to allow it to degenerate through mixture with lower elements”. 
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This attempt of making some castes superior to others, is further seen 
in the division of the society, found in some Jaina texts, into "high tribes 
(Jati-Arya) and low tribes (Jàti-Jungiya), high trade (Kumma-Jungiya), high 
crafts (Sippa-Arya) and low crafts (Sippa-Jungiya).” Jarn, therefore, 
remarks that, "Inspite of caste-denouncing preaching and sermons, the Jains 
could not do away with the time-honoured restrictions of caste." 


It may also be noted that the Brahmins were also seeking new means 
of livelihood by that time. Fick is right when he says that the questions of 
caste and birth fall to the background “where the care for material existence 
drives out all spiritual interests.’’9 


Thirdly, the tendencies to attack and even ridicule the ritualism of the 
Brahmins which are generally attributed to Jaina and Buddhist monachisms, 
may be said to have gathered momentum long before Gotama or Mahavira 
came to be. The same opinion seems to have been rightly pointed out by 
KuNTE when he says that "the tendencies to question the authority of the 
Vedas were shown long before Gautama Buddha succeeded in organising 
opposition to the Vedic polity, social and religious"? As we shall see later 
on the Upanisads also reveal this note to some extent. 


For these reasons, it may be said that the Jaina and the Buddhist types 
of monachisms—irrespective of the fact that the founders of both these systems 
were Kshatriyas, and that the texts of these sects denounced the degenerated 
Brahmin priesthood—may not possibly be taken to be the outcome of solely 
the Kshatriya dissatisfaction. At the most we may say that this revolt against 
Vedic philosophy and ritualism which was gathering strength for centuries 
together previously, found the best expression through Mahavira and Bud- 
dha, besides some others. 


2. “Organised Sophistic Wanderers”: 


Rhys Davis seems to attribute the origin of the Sramanas to the in- 
fluence of well organised sophistic wanderers. 


He remarks, “In each of these widely separated centres of civilisation 
(i.e., not only in India but even outside), there is evidence, about the 6th 
century B.C., of a leap forward in speculative thought, of a new birth in 


28. Life in Ancient India, p. 141; See, Kunre, Vicissitudes, etc., p. 502. 
29. op. cit., p. 247. 
30. op. cit., pp. 407-08; BartH in I.A. Vol. III, p. 330 does not subscribe to the 
view that Buddha was an antagonist of Brahmanism; Menra, Pre-Buddhist India, p. 329, 
fn. 3 says that “such a revolt goes back to ancient times: it can be traced as far back 
as the celebrated hymn on Frogs”. See AIYENGAR, ‘Sramanas’, I.A., Vol. X, p. 145. 
BULL. DCRI.— 
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eligion of conscience threatening to take place of the religion of 
»31 


ethics, of a r 
custom and magic. 

Like the previous theory, this line of thought also cannot be accepted 
in toto for the following reasons: 

(i) This theory first notes down the variety and the vast number of 
monastie communities all the world over in the sixth century B.C., and attri- 
butes their origin to an intellectual awakening. Then it seems to argue that 
this intellectual ‘leap forward’ is exhibited by the existence of numerous monas- 
tic sects. Thus the whole argument runs in a circle, and the cause and the 
effect are not clear. 

(ii) Secondly, the period ascribed to this awakening, viz., the 6th 
century B.C., does not appear to be so exact. As a matter of fact, we have 
already seen that this revolt, whether sociological or religious, was not the 
result of a single century or the work of a single person. 


The traces of awakening, as a matter of fact, may be seen even in the 
Brahmanical Upanishads, some of the texts of which may well be earlier than 
the sixth century B.C. Regarding ritualism, sannyāsa and the nature of 
moksa, the Upanishads may be said to reveal far advanced and changed 
views than those found in the Vedic period. 


(iii) Lastly, one cannot say to what extent, Indian monachism or 
even intellectual thought of the sixth century was influenced by contem- 
.porary awakening outside or vice versa. One may even doubt whether 
foreign thought had any repereussions on India of the sixth century. 


For these reasons, the theory is not acceptable, though it may be said 
that it does mention one fact, viz., the existence of numerous monastic com- 
muniües and their divergence from the main system in the sixth century B.C. 


3. "Brahmacürin, the model for Sramaņism” : . 


i Spence Harpy®? and KERN hold that the Brahmacārin might have been 
e model for the Sramana system, on the ground that many of the qualities 


expected of these two were identical, to wit. celi 
V. ; , celib i 2. 
cal discipline, and zeal for study. il and physi 


Moreover, according to them, the institution of the 


to be older than the rest of the āśramas 34 ES e 


31. op. cit., p. 289. 

32. Eastern Momachism, p. 74. 
33. Manual of Buddhism, p. 73. 
94. Rgveda, V, 109-15, 
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Inspite of the antiquity of the Brahmacārin and his similarity with 
that of the Sramana, the theory may be said to contain the following drawbacks. 


Two dissimilarities may be detected between the Brahmacārin and the 
Sramana: 

(i) Firstly, the brahmacārin was a young person who went in search 
of a good teacher for the sake of obtaining new knowledge. He had to do all 
sorts of service to his guru and had to stay with the latter till his studies were 
completed. In some cases, the students settled permanently in the house of 
the guru. This element was totally absent with the Sramanas. 


(ii) Secondly, in many cases the Brahmacārin entered married life 
after completing his studies. The Šramaņas, on the other hand, were expect- 
ed to be celibate throughout their wandering life. 

Thus, this theory does not seem to be plausible. 


4. "Brahmacürin + Brahmavādin = Sramana” : 
The view which says that the Sramana originated out of the blending 


of the qualities of the Brahmacārin and the Brahmavadin seems to be an ex- 
tension of the previous theory. 


In support of this theory, Durga BHAGVAT says that, "The truth pro- 
bably lies midway. The Sramana held the Brahmacārin as a model as far 
as practical life with all its moral aspects (such as aversion to luxury, ob- 
servance of chastity) and the daily routine were concerned. For the intel- 
lectual pursuits and the means thereof, he was indebted to the Brahmavadin. 
The Sramana, therefore, is a combination of the student and the wandering 
master of the Brahman knowledge. He behaves like the one and thinks like 
the other. Many of the rules of the Sramanas, therefore, can be traced back 
to the rules and habits of both the types of men."35 


In reply to this view, it may be said that Brahmanism, Jainism and 
Buddhism contain more or less common fundamental rules of ascetic morality, 
and it is very difficult to know the exact magnitude of mutual exchange or 
borrowing of rules that took place between these three monachisms. 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Durr pushes the idea still further when he 
remarks that “The Brahmanical sannyāsī, the Buddhist Bhikkhus and the 
Jaina Samanas all belonged to the same ancient society of wandering reli- 
gious mendicants, and it is obvious that among all these sects there should 
subsist a certain community of ideas and practices.”%6 


35. Early Buddhist Jurisprudence, p. 17. 
36. Op. cit., p. 51. 
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Thus an identity of a few monastic practices or philosophical thoughts 


need not necessarily imply an identical source. 


5. “Sramanism: A degeneration of the ideas in the Upanishads”: 
Some scholars like DEUSSEN, trace the monastic philosophies of Jainism 
and Buddhism to the degeneration of the ideas in the Upanishads. 


In this connection, the above scholar remarks, “Even Sankhyam and 
Vedanta are not to be considered as original creations of the philosophical 
mind, for the common basis of both and with them of Buddhism and Jainism 
is to be found in the Upanishads; and it is the ideas of the Upanishads which 
by a kind of degeneration have developed into Buddhism on one side and 
Sankhya system on the other.”37 


As against this view it may be noted that these two systems were anti- 
Brahmanical to the degree of not allowing any philosophical idea or roughly 
even the fundamentals of Brāhmanical philosophy to be the fore-runner of 
their philosophical views. 


And lastly as Durr rightly remarks, “religious mendicancy in India 
cannot, in fact, be traced to the materialisation of any one philosophic idea.38 


6. “Copy of the Brahmanical Rules of Sannyāsa” : 


x. Scholars like JACOBI, BUHLER and CHARPENTIER, make a more ambitious 
ettort when they opine that Jaina and Buddhist rules of monastic life appear 


to be the exact co zt 
Dei, Py of the rules for the fourth āsrama, i.e., sannyāsa in 


Bom 3 j 
great vows, B c E à f > TU when he says that, “the five 
2 es tor the disciplin : : 
are 3 pline of th: 
Copies, often exact copies, of the Brahmanical rules for the dm e B 
nitent. 


97. "Outlines of Indian 
38. Op. cit, p. 50. 

39. SBE, Vol. XXII 
40. Indiam Sect of t 


Philosophy". LA., Vol, XXIX, p. 397 


> Intr. p. xxxii, 
he Jainas, p. 15, 
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CHARPENTIER also joins their rank when he opines that, *....it is 
strange characteristic of these sects (Jaina and Buddhist), so far as we know 
of them, that they adopted in their ascetic practices and in their whole mode 
of life the rules which had already been fixed by their Brahmin antagonists.”41 


The real solution to this problem lies in the antiquity or otherwise of 
the Sannyása ASrama of Brahmanism. 


According to N. N. Law the traces of the āšrama theory can be detect- 
ed even in the early Vedic works. He remarks that we do get evidence of the 
existence of “the student (brahmacārin), the householder (grihastha) and 
the person who renounced the world (muni or yati) .... in the earliest Vedic 
works.” 


Inspite of this, however, one cannot take for granted that this theory 
of the four āšramas was rigorously worked out at that time. For, it is only 
in the Svetūšvatara Upanishad? that one gets a reference to the 'atyüsramin'. 
Moreover, in the Brhadāraņyaka Upanishad*4 we find Yājnavalkya joining 
the fourth &S$rama (i.e. sannyāsa), without undergoing the third. It would 
be clear from this instance that this theory of four agramas was possibly 
still without a proper sequence in its different stages, even in the oldest of 
the Upanishads. 


In this connection SHARMA says, "In the oldest Upanishads, there is 
evidence of only the first two or three āšramas, viz., that of a student, that 
of a householder, and that of a yati or muni. According to the Chündogya 
Upanishad, a man reaches the summum bonum, even in the stage of a house- 
holder.”45 It seems from the above observation that the theory of the four 
āšramas was still incomplete in practice and perhaps no demarcation between 
the third and the fourth stage was possibly made as these last two stages 
necessarily implied the abstention from worldly activity. 


Apart from the then incompleteness of the theory, some utterances in 
the Satapatha Brülvumanat9 and the Taittirīya Upanishad*! do not seem to be 
favourable even to the adoption by a person of sannyāsa. 


4l. CHI., Vol, I, p. 150. 
42. Studies im Indian History and Culture, p. 3. 
43. VI, 21. 


44. Brh. Ar. 4. 5. gie 
45 mā or SHARMA, History of Brahmanical Asceticism, P.O., Vol. III, No. 4, p. 15. 


46. XIII. 4. 1. 1: Praise of householdership. 
47. I. 11. 1: Progeny must not be broken. 
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Comparatively later works like the Dharmasūtras,** and Epics*? and 
the Arthašūstra*? distinctly reveal views against sannyasa. 


Taking into consideration, therefore, the facts that the āšrama theory 
was perhaps still in the making in the period of the older Upanishads, that 
the stages in it were possibly not followed in a definite sequence, and that 
the sannyāsa āšrama was not looked at with favour in some of the Brāhmani- 
cal texts, we cannot say whether Jaina and Buddhist monachisms originated 
out of it, and CHARPENTIER even doubts whether “the theory was ever on a 
great scale adopted in real life in India." 5: 


7. “Magadhan Religion : Indigenous Stream of Thought” : 


A view somewhat opposite to the previous one is advocated by scholars 
like OLDENBERG, Durr and Upapuyz. The gist of their theory is that Sra- 
manism seems to have developed out of the non-Aryan east Indian indigenous 
element which did not see eye to eye with the Western Aryans who were not 
very favourable to monastic life. 


UPADHYE says, “Before the advent of the Aryans in India, we can 
legitimately imagine that a highly cultivated society existed along the fertile 
banks of the Ganges and Jumna, and it had its religious teachers. Vedic 
texts have always looked with some antipathy at the Magadhan country 
where Jainism and Buddhism flourished; and these religions owe no allegiance 
to the Vedic authorities. The gap in the philosophical thought at the close 
of the Brahmana period has necessitated the postulation of an indigenous 
stream of thought which must have influenced the Aryan thought, at the 
same time being influenced by the latter...... I have called this Sean of 
thought by the name “Magadhan religion,”.. We should no more assess the 


: aen Currents, really point out to th 
existence of an indigenous stream of thought";52 , yp out to the 


48. Apastambha: II, 9, 9; Baudhāyana: TI 6, 29 
49. MBh. Utterance of Bhima in XII, 10. 20. EXE 
50. Punishment for those who renounc 

wives and sons in Arthasastra, Il, 1 (p. 48 of S 
51. Op. cit, p. 151. 


52. Brhatkathākoša, Intr. p. 12; also Pravacanasāra, Pref. pp. 12-13, 


e the world without providing for their 
häma SHASTRIS ed. Mysore, 1909). 
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Dutt, after making a Survey of mon 


Vedic to the Upanishadic period comes to practically the same conclusion. 
He says, “the impact of Aryan thoughts, ideas, speculations of philosophy, on 
the imperfectly Aryanised communities, without the characteristic AM 
institutions, seems to me to have given birth to Buddhism itself (if an 
approximate chronology were needed) to a class of men answering to the 
Brāhmaņas in Āryan society, who went about in a missionary spirit, dealing 
in philosophic speculations, teaching the uninstructed, and gaining honour 
and reputation wherever they went....This seems to me the true origin of 
the Šramaņas....They occupy a more distinguished place in the literature 
that originated in the East—in the Buddhist Pītakas and Jain Angas. 'It is 


in the East’, says an ancient Buddhist tradition, ‘that the Buddhas are 
born’ ”.53 


astic tendencies right from the 


Dutt bases his argument on the following observations : 


(a) It is very difficult to know the exact attributes of the “muni” who 
is described as one girdled with wind and wearing garments soiled with 
yellow hue, as given in the Rig Veda (X, 136). 


(b) The “muni” of the Aitareya Brahmana (VI, 33) is taken to be an 
insane man by his sons when the former is reciting some mantras. 


On this point Durr remarks, “If Aitasa is the type of the Rg Vedic 
Muni, he is surely not the homeless Sannyasi, yati or paribbajaka”. The 
‘muni’ of the Upanishads “approaches more and more to the latter type till 
he is identified with the Paribbājaka”. 


(c) The Vrātya of Atharvaveda also does not resemble the paribbā- 
jaka. 


On account of these reasons, he comes to the conclusion that “the 
Vedic hymns, therefore, which may be said to constitute the earliest and 
purest Aryan elements in Indian culture, do not mention clearly the condi- 
tion of religious mendicancy”.5* 


(d) Moreover, the theory of the four-fold āšramas also was not fully 
developed and rigorously executed in the period of the early Upanishads. 
Apart from this, the whole trend of Bráhmanical literature, with the excep- 
tion of some of the later Upanishads, did not favour religious mendicancy. 


93. Op. cit., p. 67; See pp. 53 ff. . 
54. Op. cit., p. 58; ‘Asceticism was at a discount in the Vedic age’—Atrexar, Position 


of Women in Hindu Civilisation, p. 414. 
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For these reasons, he concludes that “the institution of Sramanism - 
grew up among the imperfectly Aryanised communities of the East, spread, 
flourished and became highly popular, and with the remarkable elasticity 
which is characteristic of Brahmanism, was later affiliated to the Aryan 
system of life, becoming the fourth āšrama”. 


The gist of the problem is that those who regard the fourth stage of 
Brahmanism to be late and coming from outside, naturally trace Jainism and 
Buddhism as due to Magadhan substratum, while those who believe that 
sannyasa is older than these two, naturally derive Jainism from it. 


From the survey of these different theories regarding the origin of 
sramanism, one fact comes to prominence; and that is that each of them 
stresses a particular factor. All these factors are as follows: 


(1) Kshatriya protest, 

(2) Organised Sophistic wanderers, 

(3) The qualities of the Brahmacārin, 

(4) The qualities of the Brahmacarin and the Brahmavadin, 

(5) Copy of the Brahmanical rules for Sannyāsa, and 

(6) The existence of Magadhan religion in the eastern parts of India. 


Conclusion: 


It may be noted that each of these elements may be said to have—to 
some extent, if not solely—helped the formation of the great wandering com- 
munity of the Sramanas. The Sramaņas did reveal anti-Brāhmanical feelings 
as they were dissatisfied with the degenerated Brahmin priesthood. "They 
resembled the sophistic wanderers only because they also led a wandering 
_ life with a missionary zeal. They presented similarities with the I. 


cārin as well as the Brahmavādin to the extent of having a few similar moral 
qualifications. Their life and that of a 


ed the local language, influenced the 1 
the other parts of India, € local people and then spread out to 


| On the whole, it appears, therefore, that Sramanism was the outcome 
of the blending of all these elements—indigenous and borrowed 
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PART TI 
CHAPTER I 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND TO Jaina MoNACHISM 


was to propogate right knowlēdge (samyag jīāna), right faith (samyag 


daršana) and right conduct (samyag cāritra) to the people steeped in igno- 
rance about the reality. 


Rsabha : E 
Risaha or Usabha was the first among the twenty-four Tirthankaras. a E 
According to Jaina accounts he was born in Kosalà, and was the son of £ 


Kulakara Nabhi and queen Marudevi. 


Getting all the education which a prince needed, Rsabha lived as a 
prince for two millions of pürvà years, and six millions three hundred thousand 
pürvà years as a king. 


As a king, he acted more as a founder of civilisation than as a despot 
not caring for the welfare of the subjects. King Rsabha taught his people 
the seventy-two arts (bāvattarim kalāo), among which writing was the first, 
arithmetic the most important, and the science of omens the last. As against 
these seventy-two arts of men, he taught sixty-four arts to women as well | 
He introduced the arts of cooking, sculpture and pottery painting. He started 
the institution of marriage, and taught the people how to dispose of the dead. 

At last, being disgusted with worldly life, he gave away his kingdom 
to his hundred sons, and renounced the world under an Ašoka tree after 
pulling out his hair (loya) in four handfuls. e 

After two thousand years which he spent in bodily mortification U 
meditation, he got the kevalajnāna (omniscience). After beco à ng 
he had several disciples who were divided into eighty-four Ganas 
which was headed by a ganadhara. 
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(5) "Those knowing the 14 Pūrvās .. 4750 
(6) ‘Those possessing the avadhi knowledge .. 9000 
(7) The Kevalins .. 20000 
(8) "Those who had the power to transform themselves .. 20600 
(9) "Those of vast intellect .. 12650 
(10) ‘Those who had reached perfection 
(a) Males .. 20000 
(b) Females .. 40000 
(11) Those who were in their last birth .. 20900 


_ Fabulous as the total would appear, we have no other evidence to 
check this number of the followers of Rsabha. After creating such a formida- 
ble following, Rsabha ended his life on the mountain Astāpada after fasting 
for six and a half days without taking even water.! 


Evaluation of his career : 


From the work he did as a king, it appears that he acted as a reformer 
and an inventor of civilised modes of human life. His undergoing the various 
stages of life as a prince, as a married man, as a king and lastly as a monk, 
seems, at present, a model on which the agrama theory was advocated later 
on, and expressed beautifully by Kālidāsa in the Raghuvamsa. 


That he did not fail even as a religious preacher is amply borne out 
by the enormous.number of his followers. Even though we have no historical 
evidence whatever in this connection, the figures at least imply one possibi- 
lity, and that is regarding his success in winning a respectable number of 
disciples. 


Non-Jaina Evidence : 


Visnu Purana? and the Bhūgavata Purdna refer to a certain Rsabha, 
whose life-account resembles more or less to that given in the Jaina texts. 
The details regarding his parents, his elder son Bharata and his wandering 
in a naked state may be said to be identical with the Jaina account. 


It may, however, be noted that these references though of a supple- 
mentary nature, coming as they do from the non-Jaina sources, are of a very 
late phase as compared with the enormous antiquity given to Rsabha by the 
Jainas. Moreover, the account of the Puranas has not always been corrobo- 


: 1. The above account is based chiefly on Kalpasūtra, SBE., XXII, pp. 281-5; also 
Mahāpurāņa of Puspadanta, Ed. P. L. Vai»va, Sandhis 1-3. 
2. See p. 39 above. 
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rated by historical evidence? Over and above these considerations, the gap 
that the Jainas put between Mahāvīra and Rsabha is fabulously long. 


The Successors of Rsabha : 


Twenty three Tirthankaras are supposed to have followed Rsabha. As 
no historical evidence whatever, has come forward to prove their historicity 
we may dismiss them, except the last two, as the products of tradition the 
antiquity of which, however, may be said to go back to a couple of centuries 
prior to the Christian era as attested by the Mathura inscriptions. 


It will, however, be not out of place here, to see what the non-Jaina 
and Jaina traditions have to say about a few among them. 


The Jaina tradition makes all these Tirthankaras as the product of pure 
Kshatriya race. Another point regarding them is the difference of opinion 
about the nineteenth Tirthankara—Mallit—who according to the Svetambaras 
was a woman, to which the Digambaras do not agree. 


We have already noted the Brāhmanical references regarding Rsabha. 
Along with Rsabha, some other Tirthankaras are also referred to. For 
instance, the Bhūgavata Purana mentions Sumati. About him it is said that 
he “will be irreligiously worshipped by some infidels as a divinity”.5 On this 
account, it may be that this Sumati was the fifth Tirthankara who was the 
son of Bharata. 


Another Tirthankara called Aristanemi (the 22nd in the list), is con- 
nected with the Krshna legend.$ 


Inspite of such references and the traditional accounts about them, it 
is not possible to accept the historicity of these twenty-three Tīrthankaras, 
for the distances between them as well as their longevity is not only given 


3. "But what value belongs to these myths of the Puranas about Rsabha ... it is 
wholly impossible to decide”—Jacosr, I.A., Vol. IX, p. 163; Citing the authority of 
the Mathura Inscriptions, or of the antiquities found at Dharasiva (Hyd.), and Dhank 
(Kathiawād), as Shree K. P. JAIN does in J. A. IV, No. 3, p. 90, also does not seem con- 
vincing about the historicity of Rsabha. 

4. Naya, Chapt. 8. ; 

i - ana, p. 164n. 

Š ee ye eee an a case in favour of the historicity of sea 
on two grounds: (i) As the historicity of Krshna is admitted, the same EC Gru 
not be denied to Aristanemi. (ii) On the basis of a certain grant found in Kāthiāwad, 
published in the Times of India of 19th March 1935, p. 9, and deciphered by Dr. Pran 
Narx, he says that this grant belonging to king Nebachandnezaar I (c. 1140 ZR = 
II (c. 600 B.C.) of Babylon mentioning Nemi, goes to prove his ee a ` 4 
lii, pp, 89-90). It may be noted in this case that the tentative date neither for Krshņi 


nor for the king can as yet be fixed. 
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in unbelievable numbers,” but also in a descending sequence which gives the 
whole an appearance of a deliberate planning of mythology rather than a 
sound historical chronology. JAcoBr, therefore, rightly remarks that beyond 
Parsva, everything is “lost in the mist of fable and fiction”.8 
Pārsvanātha: 

Irrespective of the fact that even the longevity attributed to Paršva- 
100 years—seems to be a part of the whole sequence, yet “the moderation 
of the Jainas upto the time of Pāršva is the most remarkable as after that 
they far outstrip all their compeers in the race of absurdity, making the lives 
of their Tirthankaras extend to thousands of years, and interposing between 
them countless ages, thus enabling us to trace with some confidence the 
boundary between the historical and the fabulous"? 


Therefore, even though he is said to have flourished 83000 years after 
the death of the twenty-second Tirthankara, the gap of 250 years between 
him and Mahāvīra, and his longevity of a hundred years, do not seem to 
"transgress the limits of probability"? The gap between him and Mahāvīra 
makes Parsvanatha belong to. the 8th cent. B.C. 

His Life-story : 

Par$va was born of king Asasena of Vārāņasī and his queen Vāmā. 
Leading his life for thirty years as a house-holder, he renounced the world. 
Undergoing a preliminary period of eighty-three days of hardships and bodily 
mortification, he led the life of a monk for nearly seventy years, and finally 
attained Nirvāņa on the Sammeta Sikhara (in Bengal). 

His Field of Influence: ` 


Among the chief cities Which he is said to have visited were Ahicchatta,!2 
Amalakappa,13 Hatthinapura,4 Kampillapura,!5 Kosambi!$ Rāyagiha,” 


7. See Kalpasūtra, SBE, xxii, 

8. Loc. cit. 

9. Rev. STEVENSON, Pref. to 
Op. cit., p. 162. 

10. LASSEN, I. A., II, p. 261. 

11. CHARPENTIER, CHI 


: > i, p. 153; Prof. Hirālāl Jam t ārā- 
Siva belong to the Pāršva period, vid j mos O 


e his intr. to Karak i 
J. A., IV, 3, p. 90, £ n. 7, Minds Coria, ref, to by K. P. Jam, 


12. Acdr. N. 335; see also Kalpa. comm., 
p. 413. 


p. 280; also Ibid., text, pp. 186-88. 


the transl. of Kalpasūtra, P. Xii, quoted by JACOBI, 


p. 167; mod. Rāmnagar in Bareilly: CAGI, 


; mod. Kosam near Allahabad, CAGI., p. 709, 
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Sāgeyals and Sāvatthī? From this it seems that he wandered chiefly in the 
modern provinces of Bihar and U.P. 


The Followers of Pāršva: 


, 


al 
under Puspacūlā, 164000 laymen headed by Suvrata, and 327000 laywomen, 
the chief among whom was Sunandā. Besides these he had a number of 
monks as his disciples who were well-versed in the Pūrvās, and endowed with 
various supernatural powers, as also those who were destined to obtain 
liberation in that very birth.2 


Among the royal followers may be mentioned king Paesi?! who was 
converted by Kesi,22 a disciple of Pàr$va, prince Akkhobha,23 and the parents 


putta, Gangeya,26 Udaya Pedhālaputta,27 Pundariyaj3 Pāršvā the nun,29 
Mehila, Anandarakkhiya, Kāsava and others. 


These followers were termed as 'pāsāvaccijjā therā’.31 
Buddhist Evidence: 


Apart from the Jaina references to the followers of Pāršva, the Bud- 
dhist texts also refer to them. It may be noted that on these references JACOBI 
finally proved the pre-Mahāvīra antiquity of Jainism.32 These texts besides 
giving the details about his religion called as *cāujjāma dhamma, as we shall 


18. Ibid. II, 9, p. 229;— Ayodhyā. 

19. Ibid., TI, 9, 10, p. 229; mod. Sahet-Mahet, CAGI, p. 469. 

20. SBE., xxii, p. 274; also Smv. pp. 316, 65a, 101b, 103a, 104b. 

21. Mention in the Payāsisutta of the Dīghanikāya. It may be noted that the 
king was contemporary with Kesi who was a contemporary of Mahavira, 

22. Uttar., 23. 

28. Atgd., p. 6. 

24. SBE., xxii, II, 15, 16 (p. 194). 

25. Bhag., p. 99aff. 

26. Ibid., pp. 439ff. 

27. Stkr. II, 7 (pp. 419ff); Thān., p. 457. 

28. Nāyā., Chapt. 19. 

29. Thāņ., p. 457b. 

30. Bhag., 2. 5. PR 

31. Thān. p. 457b; Bhag. pp. b . 3 

32, nen He pp. XIV-XXI; LA, IX, pp. 158-63; also see CHARPENTIER CHI, i, 


P. 153; DASGUPTA, Hist. of Ind. Phil. i, p. 173. 
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see later on, refer to his disciples like Upāli,** Abhaya, Sīha* Asibandhaka- 
putta,36 Saccā and Patācarā.?” 


Pāršva's Religion: 

The religion of Pāršva was called Cāujjāma dhamma?? or the four-fold 
religion consisting of abstinence from himsā (pāņāivāya), untruth (musā- 
vāya), stealing (adiņņādāņa) and possession (bahiddhādāņa). The followers 
of Pāršva were allowed to put on clothes. 


Other aspects of his religion are revealed by the practice of repenting 
for the transgressions done, as resorted to by the parents of Mahāvīra. They 
also practised fasting upto death by lying upon a bed of Kusa-grass.°9 


The practice of giving up all clothing in order to practise the life as 
a Jinakalpika monk towards the end óf one's career is also referred to in 
the case of Municandra who was the follower of Par$va.4 


It may be noted that certain Buddhist texts seem to refer to a similar 

fourfold religion though they attribute it to the Nàtaputta (Mahāvīra). The 

. phrase used there is 'cātuyāma sarnvara sarnvuto',! which according to 
JACOBI? refers to the religion of Paréva. 


Church Organisation: 


We have already seen that Pāršva had around him a respectable num- 
ber of followers divided into monks, nuns, laymen and laywomen. His monk 
disciples were divided into eight groups, each of which was headed by a 
gaņadhara. "The names of these gaņadharas were Subha, Subhaghosa, 
Vasittha, Bambhayārī, Soma, Siridhara, Virabhadda and Jasa.3 


That he did not neglect the order of nuns is also proved by the mention 
Of several of his nun-followers under Pupphacūlā. 


33. Majj. N. I. Upāli Sutta. 

34. Ibid. I. Abhayarājakumāra Sutta. 
35. Mahāvagga VI, 31. 

36. Sam. N. iv, 317. 

37. Jūtakas, II, 1. 

38. Nūyū. pp. 139, 218; Than, 
39. Ācār. TI, 15, 16 (p. 194). 
40. Ava$yaka-C. pp. 285, 291. 


41. The Sàmaffaphala Sutta of the Dī hp 
gha Nikaya, p. 
42. LA. IX, p. 160; SBE, xlv, pp. XX-XXI. ya, p. 57 (PTS). 


43. Smw. p. 13b: Th 
ION ITA e commentary says that even though the number is eight 


aryusanakalpa, yet in Āvašyaka it is te 
| 5 n. Therefore, these two must 
have been short-lived, Smv. comm. p. 14b; also- Kalpasütra, comm. p 169. x : 


P. 457b; Bhag. p. 455a; Uttar. 23, 12; Rāyap. sū. 147. 
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ed a wandering life, except in the 
rainy season, to keep contact with the laity. 


based his order on sound and broad principles of morality, the implications 
and the details of which were understood by his disciples who were of quick 
understanding and of a marvellous self-control.44 


His insistence on Ahimsa may be said to be a reaction to the practices 
of animal sacrifices current in his contemporary society.*5 Thus he raised 
a voice of dissent towards such generally approved customs in the society. 


Moreover, he kept the doors of his Church open to all people, irrespec- 
tive of caste, status or creed and thus insisted on the equality of birth. 


In order to do this, he was equipped more than anybody else, as by 
birth he belonged to the royal race among the Kshatriyas. His contact and 
connections with these powerful ruling magnates must have helped a lot in 
the spread of his Church. It is unfortunate, however, that many of his royal 
followers cannot be identified with certainty.46 


The interval between Püríva and Mahūvīra: 


Of the interval of 250 years between Pāršva and Mahāvīra, we have no 
knowledge, and it is very difficult to say whether, after Pāršva's death, his 
religion was in a flourishing condition or otherwise. 


One thing, however, may be noted, and that is pertaining to the existence 
of the followers of Pāršva's system even in the time of Mahavira, Among 
the various important disciples of Pāršva mentioned before, many came in 
contact either with Mahāvīra himself or with his chief disciple Goyama 
Indabhūi. It is interesting to note that at Tungiya,*” as many as five hundred 


44. Uttar. 23, 26-27; Than. pp. 201-202; Mul. 7, 114-33.also Jacosrs f.n. 3, on p. 122 
of SBE, xlv. 2 ; : 

45. Niryà. (VAIDYA). p. 39 refs. to pasubandha, yajna, yüpa, etc. 

46. In this connection, it may be noted, that Prasenajit who was the pne 
of Pāršva is tried to be identified with the king Senajit, a ruler of the ien Pancāla 
mentioned in the Puranas: See PARGITER, Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad. pp. 127, 1 p —— 

41. Jain, Life im Ancient India, p. 345, has the following note on Eh 
Jain Pilgrims identify Tungiya with the town of Bihar. Probably šā a E 2» e | 
with modern Tungi situated two miles from Bihar—Prācīna Tīrthamālā, Pt. 1, p. 
introduction", 
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disciples of Pāršva (pāsāvaccijjā thera) met Mahavira, and accepted his five- 
fold dharma (paficajama dhamma)*$ which was but an extension of the four- 
fold religion, as we shall presently see. 


Mahavira : 


The gap between Pāršvanātha and Mahavira, possibly, saw the rise of 
innumerable sects and subsects in the religious life of India. This is evidenced 
by the mention of as many as three hundred and sixty-three sub-divisions 
of the four principal schools in the Sutrakrtanga. Besides these schools, 
the Aupapātika refers to a number of monastic communities who differed 
from each other in the peculiarity of ascetic conduct. 


Inspite of this vast number of sects, it may be noted that these were 
not water-tight compartments which seldom came in contact with one another. 
On the other hand, “we have to imagine a time when there was no organised 
religion or established Church in the country to interfere with the freedom 
of speculation by imposing upon its adherents its professed dogmas, and when 
conversion implied, in the case of a learner or truth-seeker, no more than a 
transition from one mode of self-training to another, which he deemed more 
suitable to his temperament. Nor even in the case of a layman did it ever 
demand that unflinching devotion or that profession of blind faith which 
leads men by imperceptible steps to harbour bigotry, to become religious 
fanatics, and to shut the gates of benevolence upon every stranger fellow- 
being who is a stranger”! 


Inspite of this individualistic setting of religious frame which BARUA 
advocates, it may he noted that in the society of Mahavira’s time, such liberty 
and broad-mindedness were lacking. He kad, therefore, to assert the equality 
of birth and status as against the claim to superiority by birth in a Brahmin 
gotra. It may be made clear here, that Mahavira was not against the Brahmins 
as a whole. But he was against the demoralised priestly class which went to 
the extent of not only chaining the society by the rigid framework of the 
caste-system, but also limiting the powers of the king. Therefore, we find 
the Jaina texts" depicting the ideal qualities of the Brahmin and egaine 
their samaņas as brāhmaņa as well. It is wrong, therefore, to look at Mahā- 


48. Bhag. pp. 136ff. 

49. SBE., xlv, p. 315; Stkr. tī. pp. 208ff. 

50. pp. 170ff; for detailed expl. of these, see A SEN’s 
Literature’. i : 


51. BARUA, Hist. of Pre-Buddhist Phil, p. 365. 


52. Uttar, XXV. 


"Schools and Sects in Jaina 
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presentative of the Kshatriyas alone 


in this ideological revolution, the seeds of which, as we have seen elsewhere, 


were sown long before his advent. 


Against this background it wou 


ld be better for us to note his life-story 
and then to evaluate his career. 


His Life-story : 


Vardhamāna ‘Mahavira’ was born at Kundapura or Kundagrama.*3 
His father’s name was Siddhartha who belonged to the jnatr Kshatriyas. 
His mother was Tisalā who was the sister of king Cetaka, the ruler of Vaigali 
and belonging to the Licchavi Kshatriyas. Thus on the father’s as well as 
on the mother’s side he belonged to the royal Kshatriya stock. 


An incident regarding the birth of Mahavira, which, it may be noted, 
is accepted only by the Svetathbaras, cannot be ignored. It is said that Maha- 
vira was first conceived in the womb of a Brahmin lady called Devananda, 
but was later transferred to the womb of Tisala Khattiyani as "Tirthankaras 
are not born in the Brahmin families’54 Even though the whole incident 
has been discredited by the Digambaras, the Bhagavatīsūtra puts this episode 
in the mouth of Mahavira himself. The incident described there is that of 
Devananda and Usabhadatta, the original parents, coming to see Mahavira 
when the latter was famous as a preacher. On seeing Mahavira, milk flowed 
from the breast of Devananda due to the strong motherly love she bore 
towards him. Goyama asked his Master the reason of this, upon which the 
latter admitted that he was the son of Devānandā. The text goes on to say 
that these original parents of Mahavira accepted the order of their Jaina son.55 


Curious enough, the tradition about this transfer of the womb goes 
back to the beginning of the Christian era or even earlier, as it is found 
depicted in one of the Mathura sculptures.59 


To return to our subject, after his birth, Mahavira grew up and was 
in due course married to Yagoda and had a daughter called Anojja or 


53. Vaišalī has been identified with Basarh: Distt. Muzaffarpur, and ms 
with Basukund by Nando Lal Dey, G.D. p. 107; See also, GHATGE, Age of Imperial Unity, 


p. 413. £ m ā Ex 2 
54. Kalpasūtra, JACOBI, p. 225; Smw. p. 89a; Thāņ. p. 523b; Acar. I, 15, 4-5 


F us Pg pp. 457-48: (9.33): This may be one of the causes of his having Brahmin 


disciples, ks 
gan ASR, XX, pt. IV, 2-5; Regarding this transfer of womb, CHARPENTIER Temarks, 


i inigm” i, p. 158. 
“The Digambaras seem to hold the more sensible opinion”—CHI, i, p 
BULL DCRI.—9 
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Priyadaršanā from her.5” Then, at the age of thirty, he decided to renounce 
the world. So taking the permission of his relatives, Mahāvīra renounced the 
world after tearing off his hair. 


For the next twelve years he underwent a course of rigorous bodily 
mortification at the end of which he attained omniscience. Then for the next 
thirty years he led the life of a wandering missionary, and obtained Nirvāņa 
at the end of his life of seventy-two years,’ at a place called Pāvā.*? 


Death of Mahāvīra: 


Scholars are not unanimous regarding the date of the death of Mahā- 
vira. The traditional date given in 527 B.C. 


There arise serious difficulties, however, in accepting this date as it 
hardly makes room for the religious activity of Buddha who was said to be 
a contemporary with Mahāvīra, and whose death as fixed by scholars is 
477 B.C. This means that Mahāvīra died when Buddha was only thirty years 
old and had yet to get disciples. 


Another date based on the Parišistaparvan of Hemacandra,®! comes to 
467 B.C. to which both Jācosī*? and CHARPENTIER? agree, as it can enable us 


to see various activities of Mahavira in relation to some other historical per- 
sonalities, in their proper sequence. 


C. J. SHAH and others, however, like to give it a bit wider range, i.e., 
C. 480-487 B.C., as it, according to him, "seems more reasonable and more in 


keeping with the contemporary historical atmosphere and with certain events 
of Candragupta's own life,’’64 


Instead of entering into details about these various theories, we may say 
that the traditional date cannot be relied upon, and, therefore, the dates as 
advocated in the last two theories may safely be accepted as they seem to be 
historically sound in the present state of our knowledge. 


57. The Di ti is vi 
B o e Digambaras do not subscribe to this View. "They say that Mahāvīra was 
98. Acar. SIS xxii, pp. 189-202; Kalpasütra, pp. 217-70. 
99. Mod. Pāvāpurī in Patna District: GHATGE, Op. cit., p. 415. 
D 60. oe peers: Intr. p. 8; also Vicūrašreņi of Merutunga, quoted by SHAH, 
asm in No i - : 
chu 1G, pp. 21-28. See also, K. B. PATHAK, who supports this date I.A. 
61. 8, 339. 
62. JACOBI, op. cit, pp. 6f. 
63. CHI. i, p. 175. 
64. SHAH, op. cit., p. 31. 
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Mahāvīra”s Itinerary: 


We have seen that at the age of thirty, Mahāvīra embraced monastic 
life. During his forty-two years of wandering life he is said to have visited 
the following places. 


Before entering into details, we may make two parts of his itinerary. 
The first twelve years he wandered as a non-kevalin, and the places he visited 
were :— 


Ālabhiyā — Between Sāvatthī and Rājagiha.5 

Atthiyagāma — Hatthigāma along the road from Vesāli to 
Pāvā.** 

Avattagāma — Unidentified. 

Bahusalagagama — vA 

Bambhaņagāma — z 

Bhaddiyā — Modern Monghyr. 

Bhogapura — Between Pāvā and Vesali.68 

Campa — Campanagar or Campāpur near Bhāgalpur.* 

Chammāņigāma — Unidentified. 

Coraga Sannivesa — Possibly Choreya in Lohardugga distt., Bengal.7 

Dadhabhūmi —  Dalabhum in Sighbhum distt. in Bengal" 

Gāmāya Sannivesa — Unidentified. 

Gobhūmi — Gomoh (?)2 

Hatthisisa — Unidentified. 

Jambusanda — Jambhigaon in Hazaribagh distt., or somewhere 
near Pāvāpurī's 

Jambhiyagama — Unidentified. 

Kalambuka Sannivesa — ? 

Kalaya Sannivesa — 0 

Kayalisamāgama — » 

Kayangala —  Kankajol in Santhal Pargana in Bihar." 

Kollàga Sannivesa — Unidentified. 


65. Rav CHOoWDHURY, op. cit, p. 160. 

66. Law, B. C, Mahavira: His Life and Teachings, p. 33. 
67. Rahul SANKRITYAYANA, Vinaya Pitaka, p. 248n. 

68. Suttanipüta, V, 1, 38. 

69. GEB., p. 6. 

70. Index Geographicus Indicus, p. xxv. (BARNESS). 

Tl. Jaq, op. cit., p. 278. 

72. Ibid. p. 285. 

"3. Ibid., p. 289. 

74. Rahul SANKRITYAVANA, op. cit, p. 218n 
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Kosambī 


Kumārāya Sannivesa 
Kummagāma 
Kummaragama 
Kundaga Sannivesa 
Kūviya Sannivesa 


Lādha 


Lohaggalā 


Majjhima Pāvā 


Malaya 


Meņdhiyagāma 


Mihila 
Moraga 
Mosali 
Nālandā 


Nandiggama 


Nangala 


Palayagama 
Pattakalaya 
Pedhalagama 
Pitthicampa 
Punnakalasa 
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Sannivesa 


Purimatala 


Rayagiha 
Salisisayagama 


. CAGI., p. 709. 
. Ibid., p. 732. 
. Imp. Gaz, Vol. III, p. 


Distt. Gaz. Patna. 


, Muni KALYANAVIJAYA, 
. CAGI., p. 718. 

. Ibid., p. 537. 

. JAIN, Op. cit., p. 322. 
. Ibid., p. 324, 
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Kosam, thirty miles south-west of Allahabad.” 
Unidentified. 


» 
Mod. distriets of Hoogly, Howrah, Bankura, 
Burdwan and the eastern portions of Midna- 
pore.'* 
Lohardagā in the Bengal district which forms 
the central and north-western portions of Chota 
Nagpur." 
Pāwāpuri, 7 miles to the east of Bihar town in 
Bihar." 
South of Patna and south-west of Gaya, in 
Bihar.? 
Unidentified. 
Janakapur within Nepal border.*? 
Unidentified. 


Bargaon, 7 miles north-west of Rajgir in Patna 
distt.81 


Unidentified. 


» 


In Sighbhum distt. in Bengal??? 
Unidentified. 


Purulia in Bihar. 
Rajgir in Bihar. 
Unidentified. 


415. 


Sramaņa Bhagwün Mahāvīra, p. 381. 
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69 E- 
Sānulatthiyagāma — unidentified, E 
Sāvatthī — Sahet-Mahet on the Rapti. 3 
Seyaviyā — Either Satiabia or Basedita: the latter 7 miles HS 

from Sahet-Mahet.s5 

Siddhatthapura — Siddhanagrama in Birbhum distt.56 
Subbhabhümi — Singhbhum in Bengal.7 i 
Subhoma — Unidentified. ar 
Succhitta — 3 : 
Sumangalagāma — E rj 
Sumsumarapura — Hilly place near Chunar in Birzapur distt.88 4 
Surabhipura — Unidentified. i 
Suvannakhalaya = " d 
Tambaya Sannivesa = v 
Thünàka Sannivesa — To the north-west of Patna (?)% E 
Tosali — Dhauli or nearabout in Orissa. E 
Unnaga — Unidentified. 4 
Vācāla — $5 : 
Vajjabhūmi — Birbhum (?)% 
Vāluyagāma — Unidentified. 
Varanasi — Benares. 
Vayaggāma — Unidentified. 
Vesali — Basarh in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar.’ 


After his attainment of the Kevala Jnana, he is said to have spent four- 
teen rainy seasons in Rayagiha and Nalanda, six in Mihilā, four in Vesali 
and Vāņiyagāma; two in Bhaddiya and one each at Ālabhiyā, Paņiyabhūmi, 
Sāvatthi and Pāvā. From the identification of a few of these places, it 
appears that the field of influence of Mahavira roughly formed the modern 
Provinces of Bihar and some parts of Bengal and U.P. It may at the sam m le uy 
tme be noted that "the list is neither exhaustive nor chronologica, thoug 
covering broadly the forty-two years of his itinerary.” 92 


84. CAGI., p. 469. 
85. Dry, Geogr. Dict, p. 184. 

86. History of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 22, Quoted by JAIN, op. cit., p. S 
87. Imp. Gaz, Vol. XII, p. 529. 

88. SANKRITVAYANA, Majj-N. p. 61n. 
89. JAIN, op. cit., p. 343. 

90. Ibid. p. 350. 

. CAGI; p. 507. 
GHATGE, op. cit., | 
ies to. prove that 
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Followers of Mahavira : i 
At the time of the death of Mahāvīra, he had a large community of 


monks and layfollowers. He had — 


Monks — 14000 — under Indabhui 

Nuns — 36000 — under Candana 

Laymen — 159000 — under Sankhašataka 
Laywomen — 318000 — under Sulasā and Revatī. 


Besides these he had ģuite a respectable number of monks having 
supernatural powers, of those who knew the Pūrvās, of debators and others. 


Royal Patrons: 

The birth of Mahāvīra in a semi-royal Kshatriya dynasty of the Nāyas 
from his father's side, and his contact with the Licchavis from his mother's 
side, put him in a very favourable position, and we see him winning around 
him a strong royal support in the cause of the spread of his religion. 


The Jaina texts mention a number of kings, queens, princes, princesses, 
ministers and merchants as the disciples of Mahāvīra. Kings like Kūņiya,** 
Cetaka,?5 Seniya,*® Pajjoya Dadhivāhaņa, 98 Udāyaņa,? Vīrangaya, Vīrajasa, 
Sanjaya, Sankha, Kasivaddhana! and others were said to be his devout 
followers. 


Queens like Prabhavati of Udayanaj" Mrgāvatī and Jayanti of 
Kosambī,!!? queens of king Sreņika and Pradyota,!"? and princesses like Can- 
danā,4 the daughter of the king of Campa, were among his followers. 


India, and north-western countries like Kamboja and Vālhīka (JSB. XII, i, p. 17). But 
the text is certainly late, and the idea there is possibly an ies, It probably 
Clases te spread of Jainism contemporary with itself. Regarding the ref. to Maha- 
vira’s visit to Sindhu-Sovira (Bhag. pp. 556ff), JAIN rightly remarks: “It is quite possible 
that in later times, the Jainas did come in contact with the people of Sindhu-Sovira 
and to prove that their connection with that part of the country was not new, the story 
of Mahavira's visit seems to have originated".—Life in Ancient India, 261 

93. Kalpasūtra, SBE, xxii, pp. 267-68. ve 

94, Aup. pp. 44-46. 

95. Āvas. C. U, p. 164. 

96. Naya, p. 146; Than, p. ; 

TU E ādā n, p. 4586; Uttar. XX. 

98. Āvas. C. II, p. 207. 

99. Bhag. pp. 556ff. 

100. Thàn. p. 430b. 

101. Āvašyaka. p. 299. 

102. Bhag. 12. 2. 

103. Avas. C. p. 91; Atgd. 7, p. 43 

104, Bhag. p. 458b. i 
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Princes called Atimukta,105 Padma,106 
Abhaya and others!” were said to have joine 


T1. 


grandsons of Seņiya, Megha, 
d the Church of Mahavira. 
Historical Identification : 


It may, however, be noted that only a few among these kings can be 


identified, and that there were some who were claimed by the Buddhists as 
belonging to their own sect. 


According to the Jaina texts, Mahàvira was connected with many of 
these kings through his maternal uncle Cetaka, king of Vesālī. This Cetaka 


was said to have seven daughters who were married to the following 
persons; 108 


Names: i King of: 
Prabhāvatī married to Udāyana sx Sindhu Sovira 
Padmavati m Dadhivāhana A: Campa 
Mrgavati R Satānīka is Kaušāmbī 
Sivà 5 Canda Pradyota ae Avanti 
Jyeshtha x Nandivardhana, 2d Kundagrama 

brother of Mahāvīra, 
Sujyeshthā Became a nun 
Cellaņā married to Bimbasāra es Magadha. 


Of these, Udāyana has been the hero of a number of Sanskrit romantic 
Stories and is mentioned in both the Buddhist and Jaina literature, with the 
difference that the name of his consort appears as Vāsuladattā, a corruption 
of Vāsavadattā.!?? There is, therefore, sufficient ground for acknowledging 
the historicity of this person who has been immortalised in various stories 
and accounts. 


Regarding Dadhivāhana, Smau remarks, “Considering the importance 
that Campā enjoys in the Jaina annals there is nothing strange if one assumes 
on the authority of the Jaina literature that the family of Dadhivahana had 
a living interest in the Jaina doctrines”! Moreover, the daughter of this 
king, Candanā, was said to be the chief nun of Mahāvīra. There is nothing 
wrong, therefore, if we take this king as a historical person. 


105. Atgd. 3rd Vagga. 

106. Niryà. p. 32. 

107. Ibid. p. 33; Nāyā. Chapt. 1; Āvaš. C. p. 115. 

108. Āvašyaka. p. 676. ; 

109. Rhys Davms, Buddhist India, p. 4; Āvašyaka. p. 614. 
110. Jainism in North India, p. 93. 
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Out of the rest, the last in the list, i.e, Bimbisara is important as 
he was none else than the famous king of the same name belonging to the 
Sisunāga dynasty. But we shall deal with this king later on when we deal 
with this dynasty as a whole. 


It will be clear from the above discussion that only a few of these 
kings can definitely be identified and “late Jaina tradition, without much 
historical support, however, brings nearly all the kings of north India in 
those days in relation to Mahavira by describing their queens as the daughters 
of Cetaka, the maternal uncle of Mahavira”. 


Religion of Mahavira : 

We have already referred to the facts about the existence of the fol- 
lowers of Pàráva in the time of Mahāvīra, and about the religion of Parsva 
"as followed by the parents of Mahavira. 


Against this background, we may say that the religion advocated by 
Mahāvīra was not a creation of his own. The only thing he did was the organisa- 
ton of moral and disciplinary aspects of the then existing Jaina Church. 
That he stood for a stricter code of discipline of the body and of the mind 
is evident from his inclusion of the fifth vow of celibacy to the aggregate of 
four vows of Parsva. 


The explanation offered by the Jaina texts in support of the inclusion 
of the vow of celibacy is as follows: The Uttarādhyayana says that “the 
first saints were simple but slow of understanding, the last saints prevaricat- 
ing and slow of understanding, those between the two, simple and wise: 
hence there are two forms of the Law. The first could but with difficulty 
understand the precepts of the Law, and the last could only with difficulty 


observe them, but those between them easily understood and observed 
them.”112 


; It would, however, be wrong to suppose that Pāršva did not advocate 
celibacy. What he did was that in the vow of aparigraha (non-possession) 
he included the vow of celibacy. This indirect implication of non-possession 
could easily be understood by the followers of Pāršva who were “simple and 
wise”. Mahāvīra's disciples, on the other hand, “being prevaricating and 


ie M op. cit., p. 415. : In the light of the above statement, compare SHAH'S 
E z rk, "Practica ly all the most important sixteen Mahājanapadas had, in one or the 
other capacity, come under the influence of the Jaina Church”.—Op. cit., p. 110. 

e ed Uttar, 23, 26-27; Than. pp. 201-202; Purimā ujjujadà u vankajadā ya pacchima | 
Majjhimā ujjupanna u tena dhamme duhā kae || 26 Purimāņam duvvisojjho u carimanam 


: duraņupālao | Kappo majjhimagāņarh tu suvisojjho supālao || 27 ||—Uttar. 
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slow of understanding ..... could only with difficulty observe” the vow of 


non-possession. Hence he had to include the fifth vow of abstaining from 
all sexual acts in clear terms. 


On this, JAcoBr remarks, “As the vow of chastity is not explicitly men- 
tioned among Pāršva's four vows, but was understood to be implicitly 
enjoined by them (i.e. P.’s followers), it follows that only such men as were 
of an upright disposition and quick understanding would not go astray by 
observing the four vows literally, i.e., by not abstaining from sexual inter- 
course, as it was not expressly forbidden.—The argumentation in the text 
presupposes a decay of morals of the monastic order to have occurred be- 
tween Pāršva and Mahavira, and this is possible only on the assumption of 
a sufficient interval of time having elapsed between the last two Tirthan- 


karas. And this perfectly agrees with the common tradition that Mahavira 
came 250 years after Pārsva.”!13 


Another distinguishing feature of the reformed code of Mahāvīra was 
the introduction of the practice of nudity. It is said that he wore clothes for 
a period of thirteen months after renunciation, and after that he went about 
naked.!^ Pāršva, his predecessor, is said to have allowed an under and an 
upper garment to his followers.!!5 


Inspite of the fact that Mahavira himself told his disciples that ‘mae 
acelate dhamme pannatte’ (I have laid down the practice of nudity),!l6 we 
find that the first Tirthankara, Rsabha also, according to both the Jaina and 
non-Jaina accounts—as we have seen elsewhere—, went naked in a later 
stage of his life which may be described as ‘avadhita’ in which one is 
indifferent to the body and public condemnation. 


The same point may be noted from the story about the Brahmin 
Somila who stole off the divine garment of Mahāvīra to make profit out of 
it. This story, even though late,!!7 tends to bring to prominence the possible : 
view that as he was undergoing hardships for twelve years with complete. E 
non-attachment for the body, “it (was) but natural that in a state of A 
forgetfulness as this, Mahāvīra was not conscious whether or not he as 
dressed”.118 Tt may be remarked that celibacy and nudity are closely rel 


113. Jacost, SBE., xlv, p. 122, f.n. 3. i A 
114. Kalpasūtra, SBE., xxii, pp. 259-60. : 
115. Uttar. XXIII, 13. 


HT. Kalpasutra, Kalpalatà Vyákhya, pp. 181ff; Bee Guna 
118. Smam, op. cit, p. 25. i 
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from the point of view of controlling the senses and non-attachment to bodily 
pleasures and external needs. 


Another practice made compulsory, the details of which we shall see 
later on, was that of Pratikramana (the confession and condemnation of 
transgressions). It may be noted that this practice was not an invention by 
Mahavira, but the only element he added was its compulsion on all, irres- 
pective of the fact whether a fault was done or not. It was made an item 
of daily routine. The disciples of the Tirthankaras from 2 to 23 also did it 
only when a fault was committed. These disciples were not of a forgetful 
nature. The followers of the first and the last Tirthankaras, on the other 
hand, were of a fickle mind (calacitta) 119 and hence pratikramana was made 
compulsory. The typical phrase used in this connection was ‘caujjamao 
paficamahavvaiyam sapadikkamaņam dhammarm padivajjai’ 12° 


External Influence ? 


Regarding this tightening of morals, scholars believe that Mahavira must 
have been greatly influenced by similar practices of other contemporary 
sects. JAcoBī says that, “the rigid rules formed no part of the ancient creed 
of Jainism and Mahavira might have borrowed them from the Acelakas or 
Nirgranthas the followers of Gosala with whom he is said to have lived for 
six years”. On the other hand, we find CHARPENTIER saying exactly the 
opposite. He remarks, “Not only was his (Gosala’s) doctrine, although 
differing on many points, mainly taken from the tenets of Mahavira; but his 
whole mode of life also, in its insistence on nakedness and on the utter 
deprivation of all comforts, bore a close resemblance to that of the Jainas”.!?% 
Before giving any verdict on the extent of borrowing or copying as took 


place between the Ajivikas and the Jainas, it would be better to see the 
relations between Gosala and Mahavira. 


Gosala and Mahavira: 


Gosala, the son of a Mankhali (picture-exhibitor), was born at 
Saravana in the cow-pen of a Brahmin (hence named go-sāla). When come 
of age he also practised the same profession as that of his father. While 
at Rayagiha, he saw people paying respect to Mahavira, and so Gosala re- 
quested Mahavira to enlist him as his disciple. 


119, Mūl., 7, 114-33a, 


120. Bhag. p. 99aff: Story of Kālāsavesi 
; avesiyaputta; als b ; ) 
121. SBE., xlv, p. xxxii; See also Mrs. STEVEN; i T eee 


aans Sb dj Dea] cou RM SON, Heart oj Jainism, pp. 59, 185; 
122. CHIL, Vol. 1, p. 162. : 
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Once, while they were touring together, Gosāla happened to see a 
sesamum plant, and he asked Mahāvīra whether the plant would thrive or 
die. Mahāvīra replied that the plant would perish, and it happened likewise. 
Further on, Gosāla teased a certain ascetic called Vesiyāyaņa who tried 
to burn him with tejolešyā, but Mahāvīra saved Gosāla from it. 


While on the way back, Gosāla created a difference of opinion regard- 
ing the sesamum plant, and he severed his connections with his teacher. 
Then acquiring the tejolesya by the way as laid down by Mahavira previously 


to him, Gosāla proclaimed himself as the head of the Ajivikas, and told the 
people that he was the Jina. d 


Making Sāvatthī as the chief centre of his activities, Gosāla once came 
to stay in the house of his laywoman follower. Mahavira also happened 
to be at Sāvatthī where he denounced the claim of Gosāla to be the Jina. 
Gosāla, learning this, got wild and tried in vain to burn Mahāvīra with the 
tejolesya. This led to further debates and the hitting by magical powers 
by Gosala. Mahavira declared that Gosala would die within a week due 
to the recoil of the magical power on him. Due to that Gosala, falling ill, 
gave himself up to drinking and incontinency. Then, when his end was 
near, he called his followers and told them that Mahavira was really great 
and that he had harassed him out of revenge. 


Gosāla advocated the theory of niyativāda or fatalism, and started the 
practice of nudity and austerities in his sect also.!?4 


One thing is clear from the above account, and that is the existence 
of close relationship between Mahāvīra and Gosāla and the former's earlier 
career as a teacher. The efforts of the Jaina texts in often refuting the 
doctrines of the Ajivikas but not even mentioning their far greater con- 
temporary, Buddha, go to imply the close contact between the leader of the 
Jainas and that of the Ajivikas. But this close relationship had a limit. 
For, as GHATGE remarks, “Though it will be going too x to regard m 
as a pupil of Gosāla, and assume many points in the Jaina creed as borrowe 
from the Ajivika sect, it is quite probable that the rules EE Eur. 
among the Jaina monks may have come from the code of the Ajiv as, x 
Some significance must be attached to the coincidence of Mahāvīra givi g 


: i 51” 125 
up his garment in the year of his meeting with Gosala". 


. Uvāsaga: HOERNLES App. 
123. Bhag. pp. 659a-696a; Uvāsaga: Hor | = 
124. Ibid, 6, p. 44; Bhag. pp. 369bfī; Than. p. 233b; Aup. sù aL 


125. op. cit, p. 414. 
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Evaluation of the Role of Mahāvīra: 


From the account of his career as seen above, Mahāvīra appears more 
as a reformer than as the founder of a sect. “By the very nature of the 
case, tradition has preserved only those points of Pāršva's teachings which 
differed from the religion of Mahavira, while all other common points are 
ignored. The few differences that are known make Mahavira definitely a 
reformer of an existing faith, and the addition of a vow, the importance of 
nudity and a more systematic arrangement of its philosophical tenets may 
be credited to his reforming zeal”.*$...... “What he did was, in all likelihood, 
the codification of an unsystematic mass of beliefs into a set of rigid rules 
of conduct for monks and laymen. A decided inclination towards enumera- 
tion and classification may be attributed to him."!? 


That he had a winning personality, an organisational skill, and the 
drive of a reformer can be seen from the several royal followers he could 
win over for the spread of his Church. Not only royal persons but even 
people of all classes joined his ranks. In this case it may be noted that his 
ganadharas (chief disciples) were all Brahmins. 


Comparing his role with that of Buddha, Jacosr remarks, “Mahavira 
plays a part wholly different from that of Buddha in the histories of their 
Churches. His attainment to the highest knowledge cannot be compared 
to that of Buddha. The latter had to reject wrong beliefs and wrong practices 
before he found out the right belief and the right conduct. He seems to 
have carved out his own way,—a fact which is easily recognised in all 
Buddhist writings. But Mahàvira went through the usual career of an 
ascetic; he seems never to have changed in opinion nor to have rejected 
religious practices, formerly adhered to. Only his knowledge increased as 
in the process of his penance the hindrances to the higher degrees of know- 
ledge were destroyed until it became absolute. His doctrines are not spoken 


of in the Sütras as his discoveries, but as decreta or old established truths 
(pannatta) "128 


JacoBrs remark seems to minimise the role of Mahavira. But it need 
not. For, it may be said that if one is on the right path in his search for 
the Absolute, one may have no necessity to discard wrong beliefs, etc. The 
test is whether Mahāvīra attained the Absolute or not. If he did, ven how 
he did, is immaterial. And what type of this knowledge of the Absolute 


126. Ibid., p. 412. 
127. Ibid., p. 420, 
128. LA. SX, p. 161. 
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was, it is very difficult to say or compare with that of Buddha, without our- 
selves being in a similar position. 


When once he got such a knowledge, Mahāvīra chose to express his 
knowledge in the people's own language—Ardhamāgadhī.!29 Besides the 
local people, he could absorb en mass the whole following of P 
Church, as the former had taken that System as his basis for reformation. 
Thus with old traditions and new zeal of a reformer he led a touring life 
coming in contact with all, irrespective of caste or creed or status. This con- 
tact led to the building up of a strong laity which showered upon him extra- 
ordinary devotion, and went to the extent of deifying him.130 


The Ganadharas: 


Mahāvīra had built up an excellent cadre of his chief disciples (gaņa- 


dharas) numbering eleven in all, each of whom had several junior disciples | 
under him. 


ar$va in his 


The following information is available about them :131 


Name Caste Gotra Place 


1. Indabhüi Brahmin t Goyama Gobbaragama 

2. Aggibhüi SE a D 

3. Vāubhūi ED Lu D 

4. Viyatta " Bhāraddāya Kollāga Sannivesa 

5. Suhamma _ = Aggivesayana ” ” 

6. Mandiya 4 Vasittha Mori  , 

7. Moriyaputta E Kāsava nr ees 

8. Akarmpiya 5 Goyama Mihilà 

9. Ayalabhaya = Hariāyaņa Kosala e. 
10. Meijja s Kodinna Tungiya Sannivesa 
11 


- Pabhāsa D » sea M 2t 


ggg DL For further details, Smv. pp. 69b, 83a, 84b, 86a 
Ey xxii, pp. 286-87, Ex : 
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The Career and work of the Ganadharas : 


AU these ganadharas were well-versed in the Twelve Angas and the 
fourteen Pūrvās. Most of them died at Rāyagiha after a fast of one month. 


Unfortunately, nine out of these eleven ganadharas died in the very 
life-time of Mahavira. The two to survive were Indabhüi Goyama who was 
the pet disciple of his Master, and Suhamma. The first died twelve years 
after Mahāvīra, and the latter twenty years after Mahāvīra's death. 


Suhamma became the head of the Church after Mahāvīra, and "the 
Nirgrantha Sramanas of the present time are all spiritual descendants of the 
monk Suhamma”.!32 From the set formula at the beginning of the several 
Jaina canonical texts, Suhamma appears to have narrated these, as he had 
heard Mahavira tell them, to his disciple Jambu.!?? 


One point regarding these ganadharas may not be ignored, and it is 
the fact that all of them were Brahmins. It may suggest two things. First, 
that among the Brahmins also an ideological revolution was taking place 
which is seen clearly in the Upanishads—as we have remarked elsewhere!?* 
— which made them give up the traditional grooves of thoughts advocating 
ritualism. Or, secondly, it may mean that inspite of Mahāvīra's organisa- 
tional ability and contact with the lower classes of the society, it was the 
intelligentia which included predominantly the Brahmins, that helped him 
in the spread of his faith. Even though, therefore, he advocated the principle 
of "spiritual democracy" in keeping open the doors of his Church to all 
classes and castes, it was the intelligent class who was not full of blind faith 
but was spurred by the firmness of conviction which it could express with 
convincing arguments, that furthered the cause of Mahāvīra. 


The Schisms: 


ca Inspite of his drive for reformation and the organisation of discipline 
in : e Church, Mahavira had to face schisms in his own life-time. In all, 
eight principal schisms took place upto the origin of the major Digambara- 


S M division. Out of these the first two occurred in Mahāvīra's life- 


132. Kalpasūtra, SBE, xxii, p. 


133, 'Suyan me āusam tena bha v |y: vari o 
à ¢ gavayā evam akkh n etc.......upto....:: 
j a ayam etc....... upt 


134. See Part I, Chapt. 3 
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The account of the schisms is as follows : 


19 


1. Bahuraya: 

It was rather unfortunate that the firs 
Mahavira’s son-in-law Jamāli.s5 
Sudamsaņā. 


t rift in the Church was due to 
He was also the son of his eldest sister 


Fourteen years after the attainment of kevala jnàna by Mahāvīra, 
Jamāli started this school at Sāvatthī. He maintained that before a parti- 
cular act is completed its results begin to take place.136 


2. Jivapaesiya : 


This schism originated with Tissagutta in the city of Usabhapura, six- 
teen years after the attainment of omniscience by Mahāvīra. 


It advocated the view that the soul does not pervade all the atoms of 
the body, an opinion contrary to that held by Mahāvīra. 


The followers of this schism were pardoned and readmitted as they 
came to know the wrongness of their view.137 
3. Avvattaga : 

This originated 14 years after the death of Mahavira, and it was 


started by Asüdha at Seaviyā. They held that there was no difference bet- 
ween a monk and a god. 


They were enlightened by Balabhadda of Moriya Varnsa.!? 

4. Samuccheiya : 
Assamitta started it at Mihilā, 220 years after Mahāvīra's death.1?? 
He held the opinion that the results of the good or the bad actions are 


immaterial since all life comes to an end sometime. 


They, however, realised their mistake through Khandarakkha and 
Were pardoned. 


3. Dokiriyà : j 
í This was led by Ganga 228 years after the death of Mahāvīra. It ori- 
ginated at a place called Ullugatira.!49 


135. For his account, Bhag. pp. 461ff 

136. Āvašyaka. mūl. bhā. vs. 125-26; Vrtti, pp. 402-05. 
137. Ibid., v. 127, pp. 405-06. 

138. Ibid. v. 129, pp. 406-08. 

139. Ibid. Vs. 131-32, pp. 408-09. 

140. Ibid, vs, 133-134, pp. 409-10. 
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He held that two opposite or contrary feelings like hot and cold could 
be experienced simultaneously. 


6. Nojīva: 
This was also called as the Terāsiya and its founder was Rohagutta. 
It was started at Antaranjia, 544 years after Mahāvīra's Nirvana. 


Rohagupta advocated the existence of a third principle called Nojiva 
besides Jiva and Ajiva.!4 


The Kalpasütra says that Chalua Rohagutta, a disciple of Ajja Mahā- 
giri founded this schism,” and that the Vaisesika philosophy arose out of it.!ts 


7. Abaddhiya: 


After a period of 584 years since the death of Mahāvīra, Gutthāmahila 
started it at the city of Dasapura.!** 


He held that the karmie atoms simply touch the soul, but do not 
bind it.145 : 


It may be noted that all these schools never attained the status of a 
serious schism, but ultimately merged in their original Church. 


But the eighth schism which finally brought about a serious rift in 
the Church was the Digambara-Svetambara partition. 


Digambara-Svetambara Split: 


The traditional accounts regarding this schism differ with these two 
sects. "They are as follows: 


Svetūmbara Version: 


The Svetārnbaras relate the story of a certain Sivabhüti, who, 609 


years after the death of Mahavira, founded a sect called as ‘Bodiya’ in the city 
of Rathavirapura.146 à; 


This Sivabhüti had won many battles for his king, and the latter 
showered honours on him. Naturally Sivabhūti became very proud and used 
to return home late at night. When once he came late at night, his mother, 
on the complaint by her daughter-in-law, refused to open him the door, and 


141. Ibid. vs. 135-40, pp. 411-15. 
142. SBE., xxii, p. 290. 
- Kalpasütra, Kalpalatā Vyākhyā 
1 i ya, p. 229b. 
144, Identified with mod. Mandasor in C.I.: CAGI, p. 726. 
145, Avasyaka-bha, vs. 141-144; Vrtti, pp. 415-18, 
146. Ibid, vs. 145ff; vrtti, pp. 418-26. 
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asked him to go to any place the doors of which he was likely to find open. 
Getting wild, Sivabhüti entered such a place which, however, turned out 
to be a monastery. He asked the head priest, to initiate him but the 
priest refused to do so, whereupon Sivabhiti himself plucked out the hair 
and wandered as a monk. 

After some time, this self-initiated monk Sivabhüti happened to come 


to the same place. The king, his former friend, came to know of his arrival, 
and sent him a valuable garment as a gift. 


Sivabhüti's superior protested and disallowed him to use such a gar- 
ment. When Šivabhūti did not listen to his advice, the teacher tore off that 
garment and used it as a mattress. Getting wild and excited, Sivabhüti gave 
up all clothing and went about naked. His sister Uttarā also followed him 
and she also became naked. But when the courtesans of the city complained 
that nobody would go to them seeing the ugly nature of the feminine body, 
Sivabhūti disallowed his sister to accept nudity. Two other persons called 
Koundinya and Kottavira became Sivabhiti’s disciples. Thus nudity was 
started by the Bodiyas under Sivabhiti. 


Digambara Account : 


The Digambaras relate a different story in this matter. They say that 
in the reign of Candragupta (Maurya), Bhadrabāhu predicted a terrible 
famine in the country of Magadha, for a period of twelve years. Hence a 
part of the community migrated to South India under his leadership, while 
the rest remained in Magadha. 

When after sometime, the leaders met together at Ujjeņī, the famine 
was still there, and hence they allowed the monks to wear a piece of cloth 
(ardhaphālaka) to hide shame while on the begging tour. But even when 
the famine was over, those monks refusd to give up the use of the piece of 
cloth. The conservative element protested against this. And, thus these 
Ardhaphalakas proved to be the forerunners of the Svetambaras.!? 

The final separation, however, came later on due to Candralekhā, 
queen of king Lokapāla of Valabhīpura. It is related that these Ardhaphā- 
laka monks were invited by her. But seeing them neither clothed nor naked, 
the king was disappointed, and the queen, therefore, asked them to wear 
Complete clothes, Thenceforth, the Ardhaphālakas began to put on white 
Clothes and came to be called as Svetapatas.!*? 


147. J.A. VIII, i, p. 35; GLASENAPP, p. 357; PREMI, "Darsanasáre', p. m MU 
148. J.A, XI, ii, pp. 6-7; Brhatkathā of Harisena 131; Rees » ps 
Epigraph of the period of Kadamba Mrgešavarman: L4, VIL, bs 


BULL. DCRI.--.11 
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Corroboration for the Dig. Account : 
z The following points support the Digambara account: 


(1) The Magadha famine and the migration of Bhadrabāhu is re- 
ferred to in a $ravana Belagola epigraph of c. 600 A.D.19 It may be noted, how- 
ever, that only the incident of migration and not its after-effects are referred 
to in this epigraph. 

(2) In the Thanénga,*° Mahavira tells Goyama, "I have laid down 
the practice of nudity (mae acelate dhamme pannatte)." It may be noted 
that neither the Acürünga nor the Kalpasütra texts refer to the story of 
Somila Brāhamaņa. That is found only in the commentaries. 


; (3) Even the Svetārnbara texts refer to two modes of monk-life— 
pos the Jinakappi and the Therakappi, some among the former accepting nudity 
i and thus trying to copy the Jina. 

(4) The inscription of Khāravela of Kalinga (c. 2nd cent. B.C.) re- 
fers to the image of the Jina which he brought back from Magadha as it was 
carried away-by the Nanda king.! 

(5) Regarding the sculptures on the Udayagiri and the Khandagiri 
caves, it may be noted that, "Only the Tīrthankaras are represented nude, 


and even they are occasionally shown dressed, if the scene is intended to 
represent some scene of their human life.”!52 


= Svetünibara Arguments : 


ds As against these points, the points in favour of the Svetàmbaras are: 
0) The story of Somila does indicate only the state of unattachment 
y care by Mahāvīra. 


Scholars are still not unanimous regarding the date of Bhadra- 
. the rules regarding clothing as given in the Angas, no 


_eviden regarding nudity. The only factor that is stressed is 
e body as well as to clothing. 
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Modern Scholars : 3 
(i)  HoERNLE believes that the idea of Digambaratva may be due to 1 
the influence of the Ajivikas who were also the advocates of nudity.!53 3 
(ii) Mrs. Stevenson holds—“The probability is that there had al- - 

ways been two parties in the co 


mmunity: the older and weaker section, 


Pārsvanātha's time, and who were called 
Sthavira-kalpa (the spiritual ancestors of the Svetārnbaras); and the Jina- 


kalpa, or puritans, who kept the extreme letter of the law as Mahāvīra had 
done, and who are the forerunners of the Digamharas.”!54 


who wore clothes and dated from 


Conclusions : 


The conclusions can best be summarised in the words of Dr, GHATGE.55 


“The traditional accounts of the origin of the split are puerile and the 
outcome of sectarian hatred.156 They, however, agree in assigning it to the 
end of the first century A.D., which is quite likely. The evidence of the 
literary writings of the Svetārnbaras and early sculptures goes to show that 


most of the differences between the two sects were of slow growth and did 
not arise all at one time. 


Attempts to explain the origin of this split are mainly based upon 
only one divergent practice, that of wearing a white robe or going naked, 
Which has given the two sects their names. The split is sometimes traced 
to differences between the practices of Mahāvīra and his predecessor Pāršva, 
or the more austere life of his pupil Gosāla, or to the events caused by the 
great famine in Magadha which occurred at the time of Bhadrabāhu and 
Candragupta, causing the migration of a section of the community to the ig 
South. In all probability, Gosāla's teaching has nothing to do with this p 
later division and is firmly repudiated by both sects. The teachings of 
Mahàvira and Pāršva on the use of clothes and the practice of nudity were — 
Somehow reconciled in the lifetime of Mahavira. Orthodox teaching allowed - 
option, producing two modes of behaviour known as Jinakalpa and 


takalpa, but some sections of the community may have preferred th ons: o 


153. ERE, 1, p. 267: Ennīor in ‘Hinduism and Buddhism’ (p. 112) says— 
aS a part of asceticism was practised by several sects in the tim K 
| Was also reprobated by others (including all Buddhists) who felt 
|. Unhedifying". ; 


ago 4 Heart of Jainism, p. 79; also Jacost, SBE, xlv, pp 
5090", notes, NS 

155. Op. ci, pp. 416-17, — “AE UL 

156. See, SHAH, op. cit, p. 70. 
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the other, and isolated groups insisting on the harder course of life may have 
well existed from the very beginning. | 

When the first council was held at Pātaliputra to compile the canon, 
a group, given to a more severe mode of life, appears to have repudiated it, 
perhaps due to the migration “to the coast” caused by the famine. Along 
with such a group there must have also existed others holding views which 
combined the opinions of both the sects in various Ways. With their dis- 
appearance, in course of time, the two sects found themselves in sharp con- 
trast and finally fell apart. By the very nature of the case, no precise date 
can be assigned to this process." 


The quotation, though lengthy, brings out the real basis of the schism, 
and points out to the impossibility of fixing a tentative date for this schism 
which was the result of an evolution going on for a long time. 


Regarding the history of Jainism in general, in the post-Mahāvīra 
period, it should be noted that "the spread of Jainism was more a case of 
successive migration than a continuous expansion."7 Hence it would be 
better for us to see its spread dynasty-wise after dividing India into two 
major divisions—North and South. 


North India : 


We have already seen that Mahāvīra's field of activity was the east- 
ern part of northern India, and that he had connections with several kings 
of the traditional list of the sixteen Mahājanapadas. 


The Sisunāgas: 


Out of these kings, the Jaina texts often refer to Seniya Bambhasara. 
This Seniya is to be identified with the Bimbisàra of the Sišunāga dynasty. . 
According to the Jaina tradition, his wife was Cellanà who was the daughter 
of king Cetaka, the maternal uncle of Mahàvira. 


That this powerful king had come under the influence of Mahāvīra is 
amply borne out by his debate with a Jaina monk as given in the Uttarādhya- 
Yana! which resulted in an event in which “the lion of kings .... together 


with his wives, servants, and relations, bec 


m ame a staunch believer in the 
aw. 


The Trisastišalākātss also depicts an occasion in which the king to- 
gether with his wife Cellaņā came to pay homage to Mahāvīra. Besides 
these, many of his other wives and sons joined the order of Mahavira.*® 


157. GHATGE, op. cit, p. 417, 
158. Chapt. 20. 
159. X, 6-11. 


160. Nàyà, Chapt, 1; Anuttr. 1, 2; Atgd. 16-26: Bhag. 4, 6 
* , , 3 £ 
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ya or Ajāyasattu who was 
tly referred to as à devotee 
c description of his visit to 
uddhists and the Jainas differ 
g that he murdered his father 


The Jainas, however, admit that he harassed 
his father by imprisoning him, but they seem to twist the account and show 


that Küniya repented for it when it was too late because his father, mis- 
understanding his son's purpose, had already taken poison.!6 "The account 
of the Buddhists, perhaps, hints that this king was not favourable to them, 
while that of the Jainas, which softens down his behaviour, seems to be the 
outcome of Küniya's devotion to their faith.162 


Bimbisāra was followed by his son Kūņi 
born to Cellaņā. Künika has also been frequen 
of Mahāvīra. The Aupapütika gives a graphi 
Mahavira’s sermon. Regarding this king the B 
inasmuch as the former discredit him by sayin 
and then ascended the throne. 


Anyway, this king reigned at any important epoch in Indian history, 
inasmuch as "it was during the reign of Ajātašatru that both Mahāvīra and 
Gautama, the great teachers of Jainism and Buddhism respectively, are said 
to have entered Nirvana.”163 And, from the Jaina account and Buddhist 


denunciation of him,!** it appears that his affinities leaned heavily towards 
Jainism. 


The successor of AjataSatru was Udāyi. According to the Jaina ac- 
counts, this king also was a devout Jaina. He is credited with the building 
of a Jaina temple at Pátaliputra.55 That he did not pay merely a lip-sym- 
pathy to Jainism is proved by the account which says that he practised 
fasts after the manner of a Jaina layman. Moreover, the very circumstances 
of his end which made him face death at the hands of a dethroned prince, 
who had come with a Jaina ācārya, in the disguise of a Jaina monk, make 


it evident that the Jaina monks had a free access to his palace without any 
trouble.166 


Thus these three major kings of the Sišunāga dynasty seem to be the 
followers of the Jaina faith. Of course, no epigraphical evidence is available 


161. Hemacandra, Trisasti, p. 161-164. ; 

162. "Mahàvira survived his hated rival Gosāla for 16 years, and probably witnessed 
the rapid Progress of his faith during the reign of Ajātašatru who seems to have been 
A supporter of the Jains, if we may infer that gratitude is the motive which leads them 
* māke excuses for the horrible murder of his father, Bimbasāra.”—CHARFENTIEA, CHI, 
» P. 163, 

163. Ravcmaupmanr, Pol, Hist. of Anc. Ind., p. 215. 

D 164. Ajātašatru cines orders for the killing of the Buddha at the instance ci 
evadattā: Rhys Davin and OxpensERG, Vinaya Texts, part iii, p. 243. 
165. Trisasti, VI, 181. 
166, Ibid., 186ff, 
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ut the mass of traditions around them, and the 
fact that even the Buddhist texts claim the first and the last king among the 
three mentioned above, tend to suggest that these kings who were great 
and powerful, did their best to establish the indigenous religions firm in 
Magadha as far back as the sixth-fifth century B.C. 


to corroborate these facts, b 


The Nandas: 
The successors of the SiSunagas were the Nandas, and the Avasya- 
Ieasaitrai®’ makes the first king the son of a barber from a courtesan. 


The very fact of their non-Brahmin origin tends to lend support to 
Jaina accounts of them which show that they were Jainas. 


The Khāravela inscription, however, tends to suggest that they had 
invaded Kalinga and had carried off the image of a Jina. This does not 
mean, however, that the Nanda empire pertained only to these two pro- 

f. vinces. According to RAYCHAUDHARI, “Several Mysore inscriptions state that 
9 Kuntala a province which included the southern part of the Bombay Pre- 
Í sidency and the north of Mysore, was ruled by the Nandas."168 

2 


Inspite of this wide expanse of the Nanda empire, it is difficult to say 
in what parts they helped Jainism to flourish. The following, however, are 
the points to be gathered regarding them from the Jaina sources. 


= G) The subodhikā tīkā!$ on the Kalpasütra, says that the minister 
of the ninth Nanda was a certain Sagadāla who was a Jaina, and who was 
the father of a famous Jaina ācārya Sthülabhadra. As the ministership of 
the Nandas was awarded in a hereditary fashion; Sthülabhadra's brother 


cet his father, while Sthūlabhadra joined the Jaina order of monks. 


(3) We have already referred to the Khāravela inscription which 
t that king in the twelfth year of his reign brought back the image 


d s e kalingajina Sannivesam . . . gaha-ratanāna padiha- 
shows that not only the Nandas were devotees of Jainism, 


eir ti aini 
K pe Jainism was somewhat an established religion of a 
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This fact gets corroboration even in the Jaina texts. 
the Vyavahārabhūsya!?? says that there was a certain king 
was particular about guarding a Jina image in the city of T 
ces to Mahāvīra's visit to Tosali are also to be met with? 


For instance, 
Tosalika who 
osali. Referen- 


(iii) That the Jaina monks had the trust of the king in them can be 
seen from the incident that Cāņakya exploited the services of a Jaina in 


the revolution which he so successfully brought about in the overthrow of 
the Nandas.1"4 


Inspite of this picture of the Nandas and their feeling about Jainism, 
it is surprising to note that the Jaina accounts are silent over the state of 
their religion in the other parts of the Nanda empire besides Magadha and 
Kalinga. It may be that these two provinces were still their strongholds 


and that they did not care much for consolidation in regions beyond the land 
of their own birth. 


The Mauryas: 


The successors of the Nandas were the mighty Mauryas who were 
perhaps the first emperors of a large part of India. 


The origin of the Mauryas seems to have been with Candragupta, who 
according to the Jaina accounts, was the son of a peacock-tamer (mora- 
posaga). 


We are, however, concerned here more with the affinity of the first 
king Candragupta towards Jainism. According to the Jaina tradition, in the 
reign of the king, Bhadrabāhu predicted a famine of twelve years in Magadha, 
and migrated to South India with a number of disciples, the chief among 
whom was Candragupta.175 


Scholars are not unanimous either regarding this tradition about 
Candragupta or that about Canakya who according to Jaina texts died a 
death by Sarnlehaņā or fast unto death.l"5 Rice,” NARASIMHACAR and 


s À d 20 (Ā daya Smt. Ed., Bom. 1916-17) 
b $ E - amoda „Ed, 4 2 sm 
174. Nija jā T m er 41. Moreover CHARPENTIER p E = 
do not share the bad opinion of these kings which was held by kkā. = 
fact seems to suggest that the Nanda kings were not unfavourably ae p 
Jaina religion”—CHI., p. 164. Also see JRAS, 1918, p. 546; po a p ESTE 
175. Rice, Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, pp. 3-4: Authority 
kathe; also Brhatkathākoša of Harisena (931 A.D.): 131; Ge UPADEYE). 
176. Sarnthāraya Painnaya, vs. 13-15. 
177. Op. cit, pp. 2-10; I. A., HI, pp. 153-58. 
178. Inscr. at Sr. Bel. pp. 36-40. 
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tradition of Bhadrabahu’s migration to the south with 
0 and others doubt it. We have already referred 
D., which refers to the migration of Bhadrabāhu 
the mention of 'sarmanes' by Megasthenes!82 
time between 305-297 B.C.,!%$ may 
ndancy of Jaina monks under 


SMITH!"9 accept the 
Candragupta, while FLEFr'* 
to the epigraph of c. 600 A. 
to the south.I8! Apart from this, 
who visited the court of Candragupta some 
be taken as a sufficient proof of the asce 
Candragupta. Unless, therefore, any contradictory evidence comes to light 
we may not challenge the Jaina affinities of Candragupta. 


Moreover, the silence of Brāhmanical sources may mean three things. 
First that he may not have patronized Brāhmanism or that he was an ortho- 
dox Brahmin himself, or that they did not know much about his end as he 
is said to have died far away from his capital, ie. at Sravana Belgola. 
RAvcHAUDHARIS and SHAH!S maintain that “the epithet Vrshala applied to 
him in the Mudrürükshasa suggests that in regard to certain matters he did 
deviate from strict orthodoxy." 


If, therefore, we accept the view that Candragupta was a Jaina, then 
itmay be said that he not only made Jainism firm in north India, but also 
had a hand in spreading it to the Southern parts of his empire as he was 
one of the pioneers to go there along with Bhadrabāhu and others. 


Bindusāra: 


Bindusāra was the successor of Candragupta. It is difficult to say 
anything about his affinities or otherwise towards Jainism as the Jaina 
sources are silent about him. Snan,!% however, says that "he must have 
extended his dominions so as to cover at least some portions of Mysore. 
ee It may not be unlikely that, in addition to the Kshatriya ambitions of 
mere conquest, Bindusāra might have been actuated by filial motive in 
acquiring Mysore, a place rendered sacred by the last days of his father 
Chandragupta”. But in the light of the reference from Buddhist Maha- 
vatsa which he quotes in the next paragraph and which says that Bindu- 
ae was of Brahmanical faith, it is very difficult to maintain the view about 

s possibility of being not at least antagonistic to Jainism. 


. OHI., pp. 75-76; iii 

a m T. A JBORS., iii, p. 452. 

. E. C. II, No. 1. 

n SE < uad of Alexander, p. 358 

1 ANERJI H : H n à 

P 2 o ens and Himdu India, p. 84. 
„ Op. cit, pp. 135-38, 

. Op. cit, p. 139. 
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Ašoka: 


Ašoka, the first sovereign ruler of India, succeeded Bindusāra. He 
distinguished himself by not only consolidating the empire but also by exhi- 
biting a superb piety which may be said to rest on ethical principles common 
both to Jainism and Buddhism. 


The broad-based liberalism so evident in his edicts has led some 


scholars!?? to believe that he was a Jaina, while there are others who say 
that he was a Buddhist.!$$ 


From the edicts themselves, scholars like Kan opine that “His ins- 
criptions with a few exceptions, contain nothing particularly Buddhistic” 189 
For the emperor says that “whosoever praises his own sect or blames other 
sects—all (this) out of devotion to his own sect—if he is acting thus, he 
rather injures his own sect very severely” “All sects must on all occa- 
sions be honoured”.!9! That he was benevolent to all is proved by his inst- 


ructions which are applicable to the samaņas, niganthas, ājīvikas and 
others. 


Taking into consideration his broadmindedness and his insistence on 
Ahimsa, SHAH!?? opines, "What we venture to suggest is this, that as years 
went on Ašoka came more and more under the influence of the teaching 
of Buddha, became less and less sectarian, and tried to inculcate in his sub- 
jects the Dharma which embraced the moral precepts and dogmatic tenets 
common to other religions, though, as Rev. Heras rightly observes, he was 


‘especially influenced by the Jaina doctrines as regards sacredness and invio- 
lability of life’ ". 


Some scholars go to the other extreme and accuse ASoka of being a 
bigot. According to Haraprasad Sastri,!% Ašoka's stoppage of animal sac- 
rifices and his appointing of the Superintendents of morals (Dharma Mabie 
matya), “was a direct invasion on the right and privileges of the Brah- 
manas”, who getting restless due to this trespass paved the way for the entry 
of the staunch Brahmanical Sungas. 


187. K. P. JAINA, JA., Vol. V, No. 3, p. 81; Vol. VI, No. 1, pp. 9-16; No. x 
Vol, VI, No. IL pp. 43-50; Vol. VII, No. 1, pp. 20-25; Fuser, JRAS., 1908, pp. i 

188. Hunrzscu, CII, Intr, p. xlix. 

189. Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p. 112. 

190. HuLrzscu, CII, p. 21. 

191. Junagadh Ed. Bhūvnagar Inscr., Edict 12. 

192. Op. cit, p. 140. 


193. JPASB, 1910, pp. 259-60. 
BULL, DCRI,—12 
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Strange enough, Jaina literary evidence is silent over the state of 
Jainism under Ašoka's rule. Though no doubt we get a reference!?* to 
Candagutta, Bindusara and Asogasiri who were said to have surpassed each 
other regarding the prowess and the extent of their empire, yet, “as the 
historical records of the sect have very little to tell us of the reign of Can- 
dragupta and his son Bindusára, and perhaps even less of the great Ašoka, 
it seems probable that they had already in the 3rd cent. B.C. begun to lose 
their foothold in Eastern India”.!?5 


Under these circumstances, it cannot definitely be said that Ašoka 
was either a staunch Buddhist or a mild Jaina, or a benefactor of the 
Ajivikas. The only thing we can say is that he was perhaps too broad- 
minded to set himself within the framework of a particular sect. 


Anyway, it is definite that no evidence is available from his career 
that he harassed the Jainas. It is probable, therefore, that they maintained 
their place in the society if not at the royal court.196 
Kurāla : 

The Jaina texts!?7 give an interesting account about this son of Ašoka. 
It is said that in the city of Pādaliputta there was a king Asogasirī. His son 
was Kuņāla who was given the province of Ujjenī for his maintenance 
(Kumārabhuttīe). When the prince was eight years old, Asoga sent a 
message that the prince should be taught quickly (sighramadhiyatam 
kumārah). The step-mother of the child, however, gave an anusvāra over 
ta! which made the order as $īghramaūdhīyatār Kumarah’ (quickly make 
the prince blind). When the prince saw the order, he himself took out his 
eyes. After some time, Kuņāla pleased the king and asked him to hand 
over the kingdom to his son Sampai who was in his previous birth a dis- 
ciple of Arya Suhasti. "The emperor granted. the request and Sampai was 


ut the viceroy of Ujjenī, who afterwards conquered the whole Dakkhiņā- 
vaha. 


Besides this, "the reality of the existence of Kuņāla is established by 
the combined testimony of the Purànic and Buddhist works (which repre- 


sent him as the father of Sampadi) as well as the evidence of Hemacandra 
and Jinaprabhasūri, the well-known Jaina writers”.198 


194. Brh. kalp. bhā., Vol. WII, 3276-3278. 
195. CHARPENTIER, CHI, Vol. 1, p. 166. 


196. "Any attempt to prove a i i 
E greater interest on his part in the welfare of the 
Jains must fail, unwarranted as it is b i - i 
1 f y the scriptu i pas 

197. Brh. kalp. bhā., Vol. III, 3275-76. ui 7 
198. RAYCHAUDHARI, Op. cit., p. 350. 
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Two things, however, may be noted: that Kuņāla never succeeded 
Ašoka, and that Ujjeni rather than Pātalīputra was coming into prominence 


Samprati and Dašaratha : 


With the passing away of A$oka, two of his grandsons seem to have 
come to prominence—Samprati and Da$aratha. It is not clear as to what 
the relations between these two were, and Jaina and Buddhist traditions 
even omit the name of DaSaratha. But his historicity has been attested by 
his dedication of the caves to the Ajivika sect on the Nāgārjunī Hill!” 


It may, therefore, be possible that both these grandsons of Ašoka ruled 
simultaneously, Samprati at Ujjain and DaSaratha at Pātalīputra. 


Out of these two, Samprati was said to be a great patron of Jainism. 
We have already referred to the episode connected with his birth. When 
after his rise to kingship, he came in contact with the famous Jaina pontiff 
Arya Suhastin at Ujjain, the latter told him regarding the story of the 
former's previous birth. Hearing that, Samprati became devoted to the 
Ācārya and accepted the vows of a Jaina layman. 


He is said to have given clothes to the monks, opened food-centres 
for the poor, and asked the cooks to give all the remnant of the food to the 
Jaina monks. He paid the cooks for this as otherwise the monks were not 
likely to accept food from the king as it was not allowed to them. 


Thus the monks obtained profuse articles of food and pieces of cloth- 
ing. Then Arya Mahāgiri told Arya Suhastin that it was likely that the 
king had ordered the people indirectly in this connection. Arya Suhastin, 
however, out of affection for his disciples, allowed the monks to accept 
these, upon which Arya Mahāgirī threatened him with separation of the 
sambhoga, i.e. severing connections and not having common meals or read- 
ing of scriptures. At last Arya Suhastin came to know his mistake and 
Stopped the monks from taking advantage of the bounty of the king. 


Samprati invited all his vassals and explained them the Jinadharma. 


Thus, festivals and worship of the Jina images began to be celebrated in 
all the countries round about Ujjain. He also asked his feudatories to prohi- 
bit killing of living beings in their regions, and make the touring of monks 
safe, 

s in the garb of Jaina monks to the 


The king used to send his spie : 
border «celsis Thus he made the regions of Andha, Damila, Maharatta 


and Kudukka safe for the Jaina monks.” 


199. I. A, XX, pp. 361f. 


200. Brh. kalp. bhū. Vol. ILL, 3275-89; Jacosr, Parifistaparvan, p. 69. 
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It may be said, therefore, that Samprati furthered the cause of Jain- 


ism with perfect zeal, and though the sphere of the Mauryan activity shifted 
try to somewhat western or central India, 


from the eastern parts of our coun tre 
he opened up further regions in the south for the spread of Jainism, the 


beginnings of which were probably already made by his great-grand-father, 
Candragupta. 


| That Jainism had an overwhelming influence in the royal court is 
zz proved by the relations of Suhastin with Samprati. 


x Another point to be marked is the distribution of clothing to monks 
ES by Samprati. From this it appears that the monks who were patronised by 
Samprati were possibly the Svetambara Jainas, if at all a conclusion can 
be drawn from the Brhatkalpabhūsya which may be taken to belong to a 
later period than that ascribed to Samprati. This view seems to be corro- 
borated by the fact that the Digambara pattāvalis omit the name of Suhas- 
tin.201 Mrs. STEVENSON further remarks that Arya Mahāgirī left the region 
and went to Dašārņabhadra in disappointment of his failure to win over the 
monks to a stricter discipline of monastic life, seeing that the king was 
completely won over by Arya Suhastin.?02 


From the career of these three famous kings of the Mauryan dynasty 
we may say that out of these three, the first and the last are said to have 
taken a direct part in the spread of Jainism not only in Magadha, but to the - 
parts west of Magadha as well. With the advent of Ašoka, Jainism seems 
not to have missed royal patronage, but it counted more upon lay patronage 
eae could mantain it, due to the liberal policy of ASoka. With the stepping 

in of Samprati, however, Jainism took an aggressive role and spread to 
: Centr India, the Deccan and as far as Kudukka (Coorg) in South India. 


: oy = leads to Kalinga again where the great Chedi king Kharavela, 
2nd cent. B.C., raised the status of Jainism to that of a state religion. 


at i spite of ‘SHAH's remark that on architectural and sculptural 
pha caves may well claim an antiquity going upto the 


| that architectural stylistic evidence is not 
sion, 


` 
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Khüravela : 


We have already referred to the fact that the carrying away of a 
gaina EIER by the Nanda king from Kalinga presupposes the existence of 
Jainism in an established form even before the times of the Nandas. 


The Udayagiri and the Khandagiri hills which are strewn with caves 
for the monks, and some of which contain inscriptions in the Brahmi script 
which may go back to the Mauryan age,” prove to be a sufficient evidence E 
of the flourishing condition of Jainism in about the second-third century B.C. A 


Before, therefore, entering upon the discussion about the inscription 
of Khàravela, it would be better to study other minor details. 


Out of the several caves, the Satghara, Navamuni, and Ananta caves 
are important inasmuch as they contain images of and symbols pertaining 
to the Jaina Tirthankaras. The Rānigumphā cave sculptures exhibit the 
procession of Pārsvanātha, the twenty-third Tirthankara. Besides these 
serpent-hoods connected with Pāršva, worn-out Jaina images of other 
Tirthankaras with their lànchanas and deities are also to be found. 


The Inscription of Khüravela : 

This contains seventeen lines, but these prove to be of immense im- 
portance to the history of Jainism in Kalinga. The contents of the inscrip- 
tion show that it is a biographical sketch of the great king who was a devout 
Jaina. 
the salute to the Arhats and the Siddhas 
mo Ar (i) harntānam Namo sava-sidhanam) . 
Then the account begins with the story of his life right from his ae 
year. At the age of twenty-four he came to the throne and did M. wor a 
which were of immense use to his subjects. But besides these, the poin 
of importance from our point of view are the following : 

(1) In the 6th year of his reign he performed Rajasuya. T 

acked Magadha, the reports about which. 

of Demetrios who took a retreat. — 
anas after the previous in 


aot ad pee 
Tramira (Dravida) countr 


'The inscription opens with 
in the typical Jaina tradition (Na 


(2) In the eighth year he att 
caused a consternation in the heart 
(3) He gave gifts to the Brāhm 


(4) He broke up the confideracy of the 
and terrified the kings of the 


Uttarāpatha as well. 
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(5) He made the king of Magadha, Bahasati-mitra, to bow down to 
his feet. Then he set up the image of the Jina of the Kalinga which had 
been taken away by king Nanda to Magadha. 

(6) “In the thirteenth year, on the Kumārī Hill where the wheel of 
conquest had been well-revolved (ie. the religion of Jina had been preach- 
ed), he offers respectfully royal maintenance, China clothes and white clothes 
(vàsasitani)? to (the monks) ”; 

(7) He brought about a council of the wise ascetics and sages from 
various quarters; 

(8) He caused to be compiled the sevenfold Angas of the sixty-four 
letters which had been lost in the period of the Mauryas, 


(9) He realised the nature of soul and body. 
The following observations may be made on the above points: 


(i) Even though he was a devout Jaina, he, perhaps, did not like 
to leave the traditional grooves of Kshatriya life, inasmuch as he did the 
Rājasūya ceremony. He also gave gifts to the Brāhmaņas. It may mean, 
therefore, as is the case in most of the cases of royal patronage in India, 
that even though Khāravela had a strong affinity for Jainism, he was not 
antagonistic to other sects. In fact he styled himself as ‘sava-pasanda-pujako’ 
—the worshipper of all sects.?06 


(ii) From the account of his conquests, he seems to have weilded 
influence over Magadha, as well as terrified other kings, as far south as 
the Pandyas. Inspite of this, however, it is not known what he did regarding 
the spread of Jainism in these regions. 


(iii) That he was a devout Jaina is evident from his winning back 
the Jina image which was taken to Magadha by the Nanda king. Besides 


this, he accepted the vows of an uvāsaga and ultimately realised the distinc- 
tion between Jiva and Deha. 


(iv) The reference to the ‘moriya-kala-vocchinna’ (destroyed in the 
reign of the Mauryas) sacred texts, perhaps, hints to the tradition of the 
great famine in Magadha in the reign of Candragupta, and his migration 
Eo) the South with Bhadrabahu. So also his reference to the assembly of 
WESE Gees and sages possibly echos the tradition about the Council of 
Pétaliputra under Sthülabhadra. Thus, the inscription goes to confirm the 


traditional accounts of the Jaimas regarding famine, councils and the loss 
of the Canon. ? 


205. JAYASWAL & BANERIT, E. I, Vol XX, pp. 80, 89 


206. JBORS., iv, p. 403. 
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(v) Another point to be noted is regarding the Jina-image. On the 
evidence of this inscription, we may say that image worship—which has been 
referred to in one of the Angas (Nūyādhamma?207) regarding the worship 
of Jiņapadimā by Dovaī—was prevalent in Kalinga as well as in Magadha 
right from the Nandas who were the predecessors of the Mauryas. It means, 
therefore, that Jainism must have been in a flourishing condition there in 
pre-Mauryan times, and was possibly introduced there by Mahāvīra himself, 
as the Jaina texts refer to his visits to Tosalī, as we have seen elsewhere. 


(iv) Khāravela's defeat of Basahati-mitta ( = Pusyamitra,)?9 tends 
to suggest that the former tried to check the reviving Brāhmanical influence 
in Magadha. 


(vii) If we take the reading of Javaswan and BANERJI to be cor- 
rect,29 then, line fourteen may be said to refer to the distribution of white 
clothes to the monks. Then, in this case, one may say that it tends to show 
the existence of the Svetarnbara monks in Kalinga in about the second 
century B.C., if not earlier. 

(viii) Another interesting reference is that where the inscription 
refers to 'kāya-nisīdīyāya yāpa-nāvakehi...... 1210 

In this connection, it would be better to quote Javaswar,*!* as this 
line according to him “gives information of highest importance to history". 
He says— 

“Yapa-havakas (Skt. Yāpa-jūāpakas) ‘the teachers of yapa’, cannot be 
identified without reference to the history of Jainism. The Bhadrabāhu- 
carita in giving the history of Jainism immediately after the teacher 

Bhadrabāhu, a contemporary of Candragupta, says that amongst ino 
numerous disciples of Bhadrabāhu who worshipped the bones of their macy 
a school called Yāpana-Sangha arose and that they finally decided to re- 
„main without clothes. The Yapana-sangha flourished in the south as nae 
prominently appear in Carnatic inscriptions.2” They are now extinct. Muni 


KS 


207. See Chapt. XVI. 
208. SwrrH, JRAS., 1918, p. 545; RAYCHAUDH 
209. Op. cit., p. 89. 
210. Ibid., p. 80. i 
f 211. JBORS., Vol. IV, pp. 338-90; see also lia 
in the reading of the line. This, however, does not a 
discussion = 
; $ ; XII, p. 1l; EL, 
E sekas cs ae E a) a on As Vāpanīyas 
9. 6; JA, IX, ii, p. 69; EI, XVIII p. ; se NEA 
in BUJ, Vol, 1, pt. vi, May 1933, pp. 224-231; Monars, Kadamba Kula, p 


ARI, op. cit, pp. 373ff. 


Vol. XIII, p. 233 for changes 
ter these two phrases under 
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JINAVIJAYA is of opinion that some tenets of theirs bore affinity to the 
Digambara school and some to the $vetàmbara. In view of this opinion the 
Yāpana school marked the stage before the great schism. Our inscription 
shows that Yāpa which gave the name to the school consisted of certain 
pious practices. 


SES The professors of yàpa were at the Kāyya-Nishīdī on the 
‘revered (arahite) Kumari Hill. That his Nishidi was a Nishidi of the Arhat 
is proved by the next line. In this volume of the Journal (IV, 96) I drew 
attention to the technical meaning of the Jain Nishidi ‘resting place’, a 
‘omb’. The Nishidi at the Kumari Hill was not an ornamental tomb but 
a real stupa, for it is qualified Kayya, corporeal (ie. having remains of the 
body). Thus it seems that the Jains called their stupas or chaityas Nishidis. 
The Jaina stupa discovered at Mathurà and the datum of the Bhadrabühu- 
carita saying that the disciples of Bhadrabahu worshipped the bones of their 
Master, establish the fact that the Jainas (at any rate the Digambaras) ob- 
served the practice of erecting monuments on the remains of their 
teachers. .... ? 


Inspite of this alleged identity of yàpa with the yapaniyas which 
JAYASWAL wants to bring out, it may be noted that neither literary nor 
epigraphical sources are available of such antiquity, as ascribed to the 
Khāravela inscription, to corroborate the existence of Yāpanīyas in the 
second century B.C. 


(viii) That the members of the family of Khāravela were also 
influenced by the king's devotion to Janism is clear from the erection of a 
Jina temple and the building of some caves by Khāravela's chief queen for 
the sake of the Kalinga Samanas 2? 


(ix) It is likely that at the time of invading Magadha, Kharavela 
might have conquered Bengal and eastern Bihar as well The existence of 
Jaina monuments in these parts of our country tend to suggest a stron£ 
Jaina influence in this region. 


a Strange enough, the Jaina literary tradition is markedly silent about 
their great patron, Khāravela. It is difficult to explain why the Jaina tradi- 
tions which mention without fail even rival kings, should have made Khara- 
vela insignificant by complete absence of any reference to him. 


This much about Khāravela. The effects of his zeal for Jainism paved 


the way for the maintenance of the faith for a long time. This has been 
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corroborated by an inscription in the Navamuni cave?!4 in the Udayagiri— 
Khandagiri hills which is dated the eighteenth year of the reign of 
Udyotakesari. It mentions a certain Subhacandra, a disciple of Kulacandra 


an ācārya of Dešigaņa, Graha kula of the Ārya samgha. Scholars attribute 
it a date round about the 10th cent. A.D. 


Another inscription in the Lālatendu Kesari's cave refers to the fifth 
year of the reign of Udyotakesarī. It is named after the king of the same 
name belonging to the Kesari dynasty (c. 7-12 cent. A.D.). It contains a 
group of naked images of the Digambara sect.!5 Besides this, ‘decayed 
tanks and decayed temples were caused to shine’. 


It may be noted that from these two inscriptions it seems that the 
Digambaras were more prominent in this region during the tenure of the 
Kesari dynasty. 


This patronage to Jainism in general seems to have lasted even upto 
the sixteenth century A.D., as according to Gancuty,?!® Pratapa Rudra Deva 
of the Surya dynasty had a great leaning towards Jainism. 


Along with Kalinga, Bengal also seemed to have come under Jaina 
influence. The Pahārpur copper-plate of the Gupta year 159 (478-79 A.D.) 
denotes the existence of the Digambaras in Bengal as the epigraph refers 
to Ācārya Guhanandi of Nandi Sangha.!” Jaina Tirthankara images of 
about 500 A.D. were found out in the mound in Mainamati village in 
Bengal.218 Further, Hiuen Tsiang who visited India in the 7th cent. A.D. 
says, “The naked Nirgranthas are the most numerous"??? 


We have briefly sketched the position of Jainism which shows that 
Jainism was prevalent in some form or the other in Kalinga upto = 
sixteenth century A.D. Let us now see the state of Jainism after Kharavela 


(i.e. 2nd century B.C.) in central and western India. 


We have already referred to the fact that Samprati Maurya introduced 


a z ; ālis is credit- 
Jainism in various regions in India. His younger brother Salisuka 


d 0, a. 
214. Ibid., p. 166; ASI, Ann. Rep. 1902-03, p. 40, 
215. EI 13 pp. 166-67; Acc. to Hiuen Tsiang (7th cent. A.D.) Kalinga was one 


of the chief seats of the Jainas; BUSTER, Indian Sect of us ds 2 d. UL nae 
216. Orissa and Her Remains, p. 19; acc. to K. P. Jan, who quotes ir t 


(1I, 12-91), Guhašiva, king of Kalinga (c. 400 A.D.) was converted to Buddhism; hence 
the Nirgranthas left Kalinga (JA, XII, ii, p. 69). 
217. JA., XII, ii, p. 72-74. 
218. K. P. Jam, Ibid., quoting from 
219. E.I., XX, p. 60. 
BULL. pCRI.—13 


B. C. Law Volume, pp. 218-219. 
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98 
inism in Saurastra as well.22? From this it may be 


ed with the spread of Ja : 
remarked that Jainism had its followers throughout north India by about 


the 2nd century B.C. 

We have also noted the remark of CHARPENTIER who opines that the 
Jainas had already in the 3rd century B.C. begun to lose their foothold in 
eastern India. Samprati had made Ujjain as his capital, and the Jainas 
seemed to predominate more in Malwa, Mathura and central India. 


Before studying the Mathura inscriptions, it would be better for us 
to see the state of Jainism in north India in post-Khāravela and pre-Mathura 
period. 

Round about the first century B.C., according to tradition, there arose 
a great figure called Vikramāditya of Ujjainī who was said to have been 
converted to Jainism by Siddhasena Divākara, a famous Jaina teacher.?? 
Regarding the predecessor of Vikramāditya, Gardabhilla, the Jainas have 
an episode which depicts him as one who abducted the sister of the famous 
Kālakācārya. The latter sought the help of the Scythian kings in this 
matter. CHARPENTIER is against treating the whole story lightly, for he 
points out that the Külakücüryakatha??? refers to the Scythian kings as 
Sahanasahih which is identical with the title 'Shaonano Shao' appearing on 
the coins of the Kushanas.?3 


1 A certain Kālaka is also said to have gone to king Sātayāņa (sāta- 
vāhana) at Pratisthānapura, where on account of the convenience of the 


king Kālaka changed the date of the Paryusaņa festival from the 5th to 
the 4th of Bhàdrapada.?^ 


Contemporary with these persons were Pādalittasūri and Vajraswāmin. 
The former is said to have gone to Mānyakheta (mod: Mālkhed), to cure 
the headache of a certain king Murunda of Pātaliputra,* while the latter 
is credited with the spread of Jainism to the south where the Buddhists 
a dominant. Padalipta was endowed with the power of flying through 
; : air and he is said to have impressed the king, and founded the famous 

atrunjaya. Besides this, a certain king Devapala of Kumārapura was said 


220, JBORS, XVI, pp. 29-31. 


221. Krarr, I.A., XI i 
; ^3» AL pp. 247, 251; Mrs. STEVENSEN i - SHAH, op. Cii. 
p. 187; Epcerton, Vikrama’s Adventures, Pt. 1, Intr. p m. S E 


222. v. 27; see also Brh, kalp. bhā 
Th, h .V „Ni 
222. CHI., i, p. 168. i T 943; Nis. C., 10, p. S71ff. 


224. Kālakācāryakathā, v. 54, 


225. Prabhävaka, 59. (Padaliptaprabandha). 
226. Parisistaparvan, XII, 311, 388. 
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to have been converted to Jainisva, and Arya Khaputa, so the story goes, 
defeated the Buddhists in a debate at Bhrgukaccha (mod: Broach). 


There is, however, little epigraphical evidence to support this picture 
of the prosperous and aggressive state of Jainism in the first century B.C. 
in the region covered by the Deccan, Gujarāt and Malwā. One thing, how- 
ever, seems certain, and that is that Jainism, inspite of its change of the 
field of activity, was confident enough to secure royal patronage in the 
beginning of the Christian era. This prosperous state supported by a devo- 
ted laity which exhibited its faith in the building up of Stüpas, statues, 
votive tablets and dedicatory images, seems to bear out HAVELL’s remark 
that, "The epigraphical records....show that until the second or third cen- 
tury A.D., practically all royal and private benevolences were bestowed 
upon Jaina and Buddhist institutions, and that patronage of Brahmanas, as 
such, and of Brāhmanical deities did not begin until after that time" 227 


Antiquities and Epigraphs of Mathurā: 

From about the 2nd century A.D. Mathurà seems to have formed part 
of the Kushāna empire. Statues and inscriptions of the famous kings of 
this dynasty are found here. It may, however, be noted that these inscrip- 
tions do not belong only to the Scythian period, but several earlier ones 
have also been traced which tend to suggest that Jainism was in a flourish- 
ing condition in this region right from the second century B.C., or even 
earlier. 


The earliest inscription on linguistic and palaeographic ground 
according to Binur, is that which describes the gift of an ornamental arch 
(pāsādatorana) by a certain layfollower (sāvakāsa) named Utaradāsaka 
who claimed to be a disciple of Samana Māharakhita.2?$ The inscription itself 
does not contain the date, but according to the same scholar mentioned 
above, the inscription may well go back to the 2nd cent. B.C. 


Next in antiquity are two epigraphs one of which, however, is incom- 
plete??? as it mentions only “maharaja mahākshatrapa. . ma.. Besides 
these only an invocation of Arhats and the words quoted previously are 
to be found on the Jaina image. The other 230 clearly refers to the time 


227. Aryan Rule in India, p. 14 
228. E.I., Vol. 2, Ins. No. 1; also LUDERS 
229. it, No. 83. * arā i 
šāh As z 1. No. II; Louvers List, No. 59; another ee E ee 
D «La . á, P. D 2 D o i „a 1 
to the same king; CuNNINGrAv, ASR, II, p: 0; Nords to ei 
etc, by a Brāhmaņa of the Šaigrava gotra. 


List, Ibid., Vol. 10, p. 17. 
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of 'Svāmisa Mahakshatrapasa Sodasasa savatsare (42). This Sodasa has 
been dated by RAYCHAUDHARI to about the 1st cent. A.D?! 


Then we come to the group of inscriptions which directly express the 
regnal years of Kanishka,”? Huvishka 733 and Vàsudeva?* (1-2 cent. A.D.). 


After the Kushāna epigraphs, there come those which belong to the 
Gupta period,35 and lastly one which belongs to the eleventh century 
A.D.236 2 


Without going into the details of the Gupta and later inscriptions, 
we shall restrict ourselves here with the inscriptions upto the Kushāna 
period. 


The following points may be noted from their study: 


(i) No. 47 of LupEns list? mentions the setting up of an image at 
Vodva (?) Thüpa by a female lay-disciple Dinà in the year 79. 

In this connection, it may be noted that literary, epigraphical and 
archaeological evidences corroborate each other. As for the literary evi- 
dence, the Vyavahāra Bhūsya*$ refers to a jewelled thūba at Mahurā, due 
to which ill-feeling spread between the Jainas and the Buddhists, which 
ultimately resulted in the defeat of the Buddhists. People at Mathurā were 
said to be devoted to Jina images which they installed in their houses.2? 
This goes well with the find of several Jina images as well as a Jaina Stüpa 
at Mathura due to the excavations carried out by scholars like CUNNINGHAM 


_in 1871, GRowsE in 1875 and by Drs. Burcess and Fuurer in 1887-96. Only 


"during the season 1889-90 when the Jaina Stūpa and the western Jaina 
temple belonging to the Digambara sect were exposed, 80 images of Tīrthan- 
karas, 120 pieces of stone railings, many miscellaneous sculptures, and num- 
erous inscriptions, of which 17 belong to the Indo-Seythian (Kushāna) period, 
from the year 5 to the year 86, were exhumed.”2%9 This is enough to give us 


an idea of the flourishing condition of Jainism in this region in the early 
centuries of the Christian Era. 


231. Op. cit, pp. 440ff, 
232. E.L, i, p. 381, No. 1; Ibid., 


. 891, No. 19; ; ; 
pp. 239-41; LUDERS, 79. f 0. 19; ASR, UII, p. 31, No. 4; EL, IX; 


233. E.l., ii, p. 206, No. 25; Lubens, 80: EI 

D t) 0 3 D) g) X, 5 1; L i 
234. Luvers List, No. 60, 66, 68, 72, 76. bik; 
235. EL, Vol. ii, p. 198, Nos. XXXVIIIXI 
236. Ibid, No. XLI, p. 198. $ 
237. Also EI, ii, No. XX, p. 204. 
. 288. 5, 21; Brhatkathākoša, 12, 132. 
. 289. Brh. kalp. bhā. TI, 17744, 
aoe SMITE, The Jaina Stipa and other Antigities of Mathura, Intr., p. 3. 
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(ii) That Jainism was receiving support especially from the trading 
and lower classes of the society is evident from the fact that the devotees 
came from such classes as the treasurers,**! the perfumers,242 workers in 
metal,” the members of a gosthi (committee) ,244 village headmen,?9 wives 
of caravan leaders,"$ merchants?" wives of dancers,248 goldsmiths, and 
also courtesans.259 Sometimes the whole community consisting of the four 
orders contributed an image for the use of all?3! Thus a strong, organised 
body of the lay-followers maintained the spirit and the existence of the 
Jaina Church.?52 


(iii). That the monks and the nuns were active in propogating their 
faith is evident from the fact that a majority of these dedications were done 
at the instance or advice of a religious teacher, either male or female. 


(iv) The order of nuns seemed to have been well-organised and 
well supported as they played their part in inducing the laywomen to dedi- 
cate images and votive tablets (ayagapata). 


(v) From the various Gaņas, Kulas, Sākhās and Sambhogas, it ap- 
pears that the Jaina Church was grouped in minor units with a proper set 
of hierarchy over them. The monks are referred to with the honorific title 
ajja (arya), the disciples as antevāsi, antevasikini (ie. antevāsinī) and Sisini, 
and a reference to the vācaka is also to be met with. 


(vi) The dedications are not only to Mahavira but even to other : 
Tirthankaras like Rsabha and Pāršva. This tends to lend support to the tra- E. 
ditional view that before Mahāvīra there were many other Tīrthankaras. : 
Besides this, the discovery of several images of the Jinas shows that idol- 


241. E.I., Vol. ù, p. 205, No. 23. 
242. ASR, III, p. 34, No. 16; Lupens, 76. b: 
243. Lupers List, No. 54; also 53. 1 = 
244. Ibid. : 
245. Ibid., No. 48. 
246. Ibid., 30. 
247. Ibid., 24. 
248. Ibid., 100. 
249. Ibid., 95. 
250. Ibid., 102. 
251. Ibid., 5T. 4 
252. "The inscriptions of the Scythian period are in the m: c 
and Buddhist and if epigraphical evidence is to be re ied ) 
< struction of the history of our sacred literature the we 
was not a popular or a flourishing religion in Mat $ 
—BANERJr: ‘The Age of the Imperial Guptas’, p. 
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worship was firmly established among the Jainas in this period, and the 
monks were indirectly encouraging the people to have images and stūpas. 


We have seen up till now that by the end of the second century A.D., 
Jainism spread in Kalinga, Magadha, Malwa, Mathura and Ujjain. Besides 
these regions, its existence in Gujarat and Kathiawad is evidenced by the 
inscription of Jayadāman's grandson in a cave at Junagadh which refers to 
Kevalajnāna, a technical term denoting omniscience among the Jainas.*** 


Before, however, we go to western India and Gujarat, we shall see the 
state of Jainism under the powerful Gupta empire. It would be better for 
us to treat Gujarat, western India and Rajputana separately as they have 
long been known to be centres of Jainism. 


The Gupta Empire: 


The period from the extinction of the Kushānas upto the advent of 
the Guptas is one about which we have scanty material not only regarding 
Jainism alone but also pertaining to the history of India as a whole. 


The rule of the Guptas has been looked upon by many scholars to be 
the period of the consolidation of Brāhmanism.*** 


It would, however, be wrong to suppose that the Guptas were fanati- 
cal Vaishnavites. On the contrary, it would be better to call them the best 


examples of religious toleration because they did not seem to suppress other 
faiths. 


This tolerant spirit of the Guptas has been evidenced both by literary 
as well as by epigraphic corroboration. For instance, the Kuvalayamālā of 
Udyotanasūri?*5 ($. 700) refers in its introductory verses to a certain Tora- 
rāya and his guru Harigupta belonging to the dynasty of the Guptas. "This 
Tora king has been identified with the Hina king Toramāņa (death, first 
decade of the 6th cent. A.D.). Harigupta also has been identified with the 
Harigupta of a copper coin bearing the name, by CUNNINGHAM. It may 
therefore, be said that the Guptas were not certainly anti-Jaina. 


This can further be evidenced by a few epigraphs belonging to the 
reigns of Kumāragupta and Skandagupta which go to prove that Jainism 
also flourished modestly side by side with Brāhmanism and Buddhism. 


258. E.I., XVI, 239; Lupens' List, 966: Date lost. 
254. DANDEKAR, A Hist. of the Guptas, pp. 185-86. 
255. Article of JINAVIJAYA in JSS, III, pp. 169ff. 
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When we come to Kumāragupta (414-55 A.D.) we have, first, the 
Udayagiri cave inscription* of G.E. 106 (= 426 A.D.) which belongs to his 
reign, and refers to the dedication of an image of ParSva with “the expanded 
hoods of a snake and an attendant female divinity," by Sanghala, a disciple 
of Gošarman of Ārya kula. Another inscription from Mathurā speaks clearly 
of the ‘paramabhattarakamaharajadhirajasrikumaragupta’, and mentions the 
installation of an image by a lady Sāmādhyā at the instance of a Jaina guru 
who belonged to the Kottiya gana and Vidyādharī $àkhà." From these 
inscriptions we may conclude that “Jainism had many adherents and patrons 
about this time. It was still lingering in Mathura, but the days of its pros- 
perity were obviously gone.'?58 


Coming to the reign of Skandagupta (455-67 A.D.), we have the 
famous Kahaum pillar inscription?’ of the Gupta year 140 (= 460-61 A.D.). 
It tells us that a man named Madra dedicated five images of the adikartrs 
or Jinas on a stone pillar in the village of Kakubha in the modern tahsil of 
Deoriya in the Gorakhapur district. The five images have been identified 
by PANDIT BHAGVANLAL INDRAJIÓ9) with those of Ādinātha, Santinatha, Nemi- 
nātha, Pāršvanātha and Mahavira. They are all naked standing figures. 
Besides these “other Jaina sculptures of the period have reached the museums 
at Mathura, Lucknow and Allahabad, while some might be lying unnoticed 
throughout the U.P. and C.L, as were those of Kathiawad."?6! 


Besides the Brāhmanical inscriptions of the Guptas, there are a num- 
ber of others belonging to the different kings of this dynasty, which throw 
light on the religious toleration of these kings towards Buddhism as well?9? 
A. superb example of this can be had in the Bilsad inscription of Kumara- 
gupta's reign which speaks of the worship of Kārtikeya Mahāsena Swami, 
while Buddha, Siva and the Sūrya are glorified in the Mankuwar, Karam- 
dande and Mandasor inscriptions respectively. Regarding Skandagupta, 
RAYCHAUDHARISt remarks that, “The emperor continued the tolerant policy 
of his forefathers. Himself a Bhagavata or worshipper of Krshna-Vishnu, 


256. BANERJI, op. cit, p. 106; Freer, CII, iii, No. LXI, pp. 258: LA. XI, p. 310. 

257. E.l., ii, No. XXXIX, p. 210. 

258. DANDEKAR, Op. cit., p. 192: Same view by BANERJI, op. cit., p. 102. 

259, FLEET, op. cit. iii, pp. 66-7, No. XV; The term Adikartr is used in the sense 
of a Jina in Kalpasütra, SBE, xxii, p. 295. See also CUNNINGHAM, ASI, i, pl. XXIX. 

260. LA., X, P. 126. 

261. SANKALIA, Jaina Iconography, A Vol. of Ind. and Iranian Studies, pp. 337-338. 

262. See, DANDEKAR, OD. cit., pp. 190-91. 

263 Ibid., p. 100. 

264. op. cit., p. 580. 
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he and his officers did not discourage followers of other sects, e.g., Jainas and 
devotees of the Sun. The people also were tolerant. The Kahāum inscrip- 
tion commemorates the erection of Jaina images by a person, ‘full of affection 
for Brahmins.’26 


This remark is amply corroborated by the find of the copper-plate at 
Paharpur in the Rajshahi district of Bengal, dated G. E. 159 (= 478-9 A.D.), 
and falling in the reign of Buddhagupta. It records the gift of land by a 
Brahmana couple for the maintenance of worship in a Jaina Vihara presided 
over by Guhanandin at the village of Vatagohali.?96 


Even a century after the fall of the Guptas, Yuan Chwang describes 
the existence of naked Jaina mandicants in the temples of north Bengal. 


With these references with us, we may say that Jainism was prevalent 
in the Gupta period, though it was not in a flourishing condition as in the 
previous period. But as the Pahārpur plate shows, it had vitalising energy 
enough to win sympathy even among the Brahmins. Therefore, even though 
it lacked a direct royal patronage, it had firm roots in the masses. HAvELL, 
therefore, seems to be justified, when he remarks, “The capital of the Gupta 
emperors became the centre of Brāhmanical culture, but the masses followed 
the religious traditions of their forefathers, and Buddhist and Jaina monas- 


teries continued to be public schools and universities for the greater part of 
India.”%7 


Very little is known regarding the history of India in general in the 
half century that followed the Guptas. Harsha who succeeded the Guptas 


in North India after a century or half, even though of strong Buddhist affi- 
nities gave grants to Jainism also.?98 


3 In the post-Harsha period Jainism spread rapidly to Rājputānā, Guja- 
rāt, Central India and Karņātak. Before studying the development of Jainism 


in Gujarat, we shall see how far various royal dynasties of north India 
helped Jainism. 


During the post-Gupta period Jainism prospered under the rule of 
the Gurjara-Prathihāras, Gāhadvālas, Candellas and the Kalacüris in Raj- 
En the U.P., C.P., and C.L, while Bihar and Bengal were predominantly 

uddhist under the Palas and the Senas. Orissa, which was once a centre 


265. "The Gupta sovereigns had imbi i i 
mbibed in themselves the true spirit of Hinduism, 
namely, remarkable tolerance towards other religions.” —DANDEKAR, op. cit., p. 190. 
266. BANERJI, op. cit., pp. 107-08, 


267. op. cit., p. 156. 
268. GLASENAPP. Op. cit, p. 46. 
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of Jainism, turned into a Hindu centre. "This does not, however, indicate 


that Jainism was completely wiped out from either Bihar, Bengal or Orissa, 
in the post-Gupta period. 


The Pratīhāras: 


Inspite of their Brahmanical affinities,**? it need not be supposed that 
the Kanauj Pratīhāras suppressed other sects. As a matter of fact, we come 
across two Jaina inscriptions belonging to the period of the Pratiharas one 
of which is inscribed on the pillar of a Jaina temple at Deogarh in the Lali- 
tapur subdivision of the Jhānsī District of U.P. It refers to the reign of 
Bhoja in which a certain man called Deva, a subject of the Mahāsāmanta 
Vishņurāma, who was a feudatory of Bhojadeva, erected a pillar in S. 784 
(862 A.D.). The same place contains "the ruins of an extensive group of 
Jain temples. .... with a large collection of naked Jaina figures."?'0 


Besides this, there is another Jaina record belonging to the reign of 
Vatsarāja, dated V. S. 1013, and found at Osia (32 miles north of Jodhpur). 
It refers to the construction of a Jaina temple?! From these stray epigraphs 
and the existence of archaeological remains, it may be said, that Jainism 
did flourish under the Pratīhāras of Kanauj. 


Regarding the Gurjara Pratiharas in Grujarat and Rajputana, we shall 
study the position of Jainism when we discuss Jainism in that region. 


Candellas : 


Under the Candéllas whose seat of kingdom was Jejabhukti (Bundel- 
khand), and who ruled from c. 9th cent. A.D. onwards?” Jainism seems 
to have prospered on a large scale, for several inscriptions and magnificent 
temples still bear witness to it. 


Several kings of this dynasty favoured the building up of Jina tem- 
ples. For instance, the Khajuraho Jaina temple inscription mentions that 
a certain Jaina layman gave gifts to the Jinālaya in the form of a garden 
(vātikā). This Jaina gentleman was “held in honour by Dhangaraja."?'3 


269. Surrm, JRAS., 1909, p. 256; Three of the kings of this dynasty are described 
as "worshippers of Bhagavatī”. The seal of Mahipāla, the 10th king, bears an image of 


Bhagavatī, even though he is said to be a devotee of the Sun. 
210. CUNNINGEAM, ASI, X, pp. 100-01. 
271. BHANDARKAR, D. R, ASI, WC, 1907, Sect. XI, p. 15. 
212. Rax, Dyn. Hist. of N. India, Vol. Il, p. 736. 
273. EL, I, pp. 135-36. 
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Coming to the reign of Madanavarman, we .have as many as five 
Jaina inscriptions : 


(1) Khajuraho Jaina Image Inscription: 
Dated: 1147-48 A.D.; 
Mentions only enin pānidhara. zig 
(2) Horniman Jaina Image Inscription: 
Dated: V. S. 1208 (1150 A.D.). 
Dedication of an image by the Sresthin Maula of the Graha- 
pati family of Mandilapur.?/ 
(3) Mahoba Jaina Image Inscription: 
Dated: 1155 A.D. 
Dedication of Neminātha image by Rüpakàra Lakhaņa.?”* 
(4) Khajurāho Jaina Image Inscription: 
Dated: 1157- 58 A.D. 
Image of Sambhavanatha set up by a certain Sādhu Salhe.?" 
RE. (5) Mahoba Jaina Image Inscription: 
ES . Dated: 1163 A.D. 
. . Refers to the dedication of a Jina image.?/8 


kā In the reign of Paramardi also we have Mahoba image inscription in- 
scribed on a broken Jaina statue dated 1168 A.D.?? . 


E From the localities of these inscriptions, it seems that Khajurāho and 
pe. Mahoba were two great centres of the Jainas under the Candellas. This 
z s been :corroborated by the excavations at Khajurāho carried out by 

1 UNNINGHAM 2 as ee as 1874-77, which yielded a large number of standing 


3 


ET ā M lof ae épigraphs found so far of this dynasty 


asian ER a are Brāhmanical in nature, yet, the existence 
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archaeological remains in the form of broken Jaina temples and images 
found in this region.?9? It may be, therefore, that the kings of this dynasty 
were tolerant of Jainism. 


Kacchapaghātas of Rajputana and C. India: 


The various branches of this dynasty ruled from c. 950 to 1125 A.D.?8 
Out of these, we have evidence of the existence of Jainism under at least 
iwo branches: 


(a) Kacchapaghātas of Gwalior : 

A fragmentary Jaina image inscription dated 977 (A.D.) contains 
only the name of the king Vajradāman, which proves that the king was not 
unfavourable to Jainism even though temples of Vishnu and Šiva are also 
found belonging to his period.?9* 

Coming to the reign of Mahīpāla, we have the Sāsbahu inscription 
(1093 A.D.) which mentions a certain “YaSodeva Digambaràrka.?85 Probably 
the same person has been also termed as "Nirgranthanātha” in the Gwalior 
fragmentary inscription (1104 A.D.).** But it is strange to note that this 
‘nirgranthanatha’ composed the record at the setting up of a linga. If the 
term is to be understood as the name of a Jaina person then it possibly sug- 
gests the degree of religious toleration the Jainas exhibited during this period. 


(b) Kacchapaghütas of Dubkund : 

A certain inscription found on a pilaster of a Jaina temple now turned 
into a mosque, falls in the reign of Vijayapāla of this branch. Dated 1043 
A.D., the epigraph begins with a salutation to the Siddhas and refers to a 
certain Mahešwarasūri of the Kāmyaka gaccha. It then tells us that this 
ācārya died in 1100 V. S. after which Sadhu Sarvadeva wrote a prašasti.?*” 


The Dubkund stone inscription**$ (1088 A.D.) gives a more clear-cut 
statement about the condition of the Jaina Church. Starting with an invo- 
cation to the various Tirthankaras and also to the Srutadevata, the inscrip- 
tion tells us that two Jaina traders who were friends of the king Vikrama- 
simha (1070-1100 A.D.), took a prominent part in the building up of a Jina 
temple at the instance of a certain Vijayakirti of the Lātavāgata Gana. The 


282. See ASR, Vols. I, II, VII, X. 
283. Ray, op. cit, Vol. II, p. 835. 
284. JASB., XXI, p. 393-400. 
285. LA., XV, pp. 33-46. 

286. Ibid. pp. 201-2. 

287 LA., XIV, pp. 8-10. 

288. E.I., ii, pp. 232-40, 
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king also gave a grant of land for the purpose of worship and maintenance 
of the temple, as also for the oil for the lamps and for anointing the bodies 
of holy men. It thus shows that the Jainas had mustered strength due to 
royal patronage and were in a flourishing condition. 


Haihayas of Tripurt: 


Inspite of the predominance of Hindu monuments under the Haihayas 
who ruled in the U.P. and C.P. from about the beginning of the 9th cent. 
A.D., to about the first quarter of the thirteenth century,**? widespread 
Jaina remains in these regions show that along with Brāhmanism with its 
various cults, Jainism was also in existence. Images of Jaina Sāsanadevīs, 
Tīrthankaras and other Jaina sculptures found at Sahagpur, Jura, Jubble- 
pore, and Bahuriband are a sufficient testimony to the Jaina affinities of 
at least a section of a people in this region under the rule of the Haihayas. 


Paramāras of Gujarat, Malwa and Rājputūnā: 


As in the case of the Haihayas, so also among the Paramāras, there 
were several kings who were the devotees of Siva. Inspite of this, however, 
we have a number of epigraphical and literary evidences which goes to prove 
that the kings of this dynasty indirectly patronised Jainism during their 
rule in Malwa and Rajputana between the 9th and the 14th cent. A.D. 


For instance, the Kalvan (Nasik Distt., Bombay) plates of Yaso- 
varman,2 give an eulogy of the Paramāra king Bhojadeva (c. 1010-55 
A.D.), during whose reign the former got a town called Selluka from the 
latter. Now in the village called Muktāpalī in the Audrahādi-visaya, the 
Sāmanta the illustrious Rāņaka Amma of the Ganga family, being con- 
vinced of the Jina dharma through the preachings of the Svetāmbara 
Ācārya Ammedeva, gave some land at Mahisabuddhikā, the holy tīrtha of 
Kālakālešvara (10 mls. from Kaļvaņ, Nasik Distt.). Along with this, the 
local commercial community granted the income of fourteen shops, two 
oil mills and flower-gardens to the temple of the Jina in the Svetapada 


country (eguivalent to the northern portion of Nasik Distt.). The temple: 
was dedicated to Munisuvrata. 


From this, it seems that especially the trading and the midddle 
classes had an affinity for Jainism and that some members of it had sought 
the goodwill of the Paramāra Bhojadeva also. 


289, Rav, op. cit., Vol. ii, pp. 816-17. 


290. See Mem. of Arch. Sur. of Ind., No. 23 (1931), b 
. Sur. „ No. , by R. D. BANERJI, 
291, E.L, XIX, pp. 69-75. ģ 5 
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Coming to the reign of Arjunavarman, we find that he patronised great 
poets who have been claimed to be theirs by the Jainas. These three persons 
were Madana, Bilhana and Asadhara. 


Regarding the first who was the royal preceptor (rājaguru) .of 
Arjunavarman, Ray, on the authority of Jaina literary tradition, says that 
Madana was “taught by Āšādhara”, who was the famous Digambara Jaina 
writer. 

Bilhana was "another luminary in Arjunavarman's court, who is des- 
cribed as Mahāpaņdita in the royal grants. He served the Mālava prince as 
his Sandhivigrahika, and is referred to as Mahākavi in Jaina tradition" 293 


More famous than these two was Āšādharā, the writer of Jinayajna- 
kalpa, Trisastismrti, Sügüradharmümrta and Anagāradharmāmrta. Regard- 
ing him, Rav remarks that, "The third scholar was the Jaina Asadhara, 
whose father Salakhana (Sallaksana) is probably to be identified with the 
person of that name who appears with the title raja as Mahāsandhivigrahika 
of Arjunavarman in one of his Bhopāl grants. The Jaina tradition records 
that Madana was a pupil of ASadhara".?9* : 

That even the successors of Arjuna, viz. Devapāla and Jaitugi were 
not unfavourable to Jainism can be proved from the fact that under the 
former the same Madana continued to be the royal priest, while under both 
these kings, ASàdhara could get leisure and patronage enough to complete 
all his four masterly works. The Modi stone-inscription*?* (V. S. 1314) of 
the reign of Jayavarman II found in a Jaina temple shows that Jainism 
was having a reputed and a respectable existence under the Paramāras in 
Central India and Rajputana. 

We have up till now studied the fortunes of Jainism in North-India 
except Gujarat. As remarked elsewhere, Gujarat has been still a centre 
of Jainism, and hence it would be better for us to study the rise and growth 
of Jainism in this province separately. 


Gujarāt and Kathidwad : 

The associations of Jainism and Gujarat have been, according to Jaina 
literary sources, a matter of remote antiguity. It is said that Neminātha, 
the 22nd Tīrthankara renounced the world in Kathiawad.2% 


292. Op. cit., II, p. 897. 
293. Ibid., p. 899. 
294. Ibid. 


295. Ibid., II, p. 903. 5 
296. See SANKALIA, ‘The Great Renunciation of Neminatha’, IHQ., June, 1940. 
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Coming to the historical period, we may not be wrong in supposing 
that "the first wave of Jainism passed over Gujarat-Kathiawad when 
Bhadrabāhu went to the south in the 4th cent. B.C.”27 We have, however, 
no literary or epigraphic evidence to corroborate the statement. 


A more definite proof of the Jaina contact with Gujarat can be had 
in the Junagadh inscription of the grandson of Jayadàman,?5 the Ksatrapa 
ruler, which refers to ‘Kevalajnana’, a purely Jaina technical term signify- 
ing omniscience. Along with this, in the Bāwā Pyārā caves at Junagadh 
we find Jaina symbols like the Swastika, Bhadrāsana, Nandipada, Mina- 
yugala and others which resemble with those found on the āyāgapatas at 
the Jaina Stüpa at Mathurā.”? 


Another indication of the early Jaina settlements in Kāthiāwād is 
evidenced by the Jina images found at Dhank in Gondal State. Scholars 
have identified them with the figures of Ādinātha, Santinatha, Pāršvanathā 
and Mahāvīra. These Tirthankaras are endowed with their lafichanas and 
Sasanedevis.2%? The images are naked. SANKALIA remarks in this connec- 
tion, “Do they therefore belong to the Digambara sect or to the time before 
which the differentiation between the sects was not so rigid, about 300 A.D., 
a period which is suggested by the period of the sculptures?901 


Coming to the early medieval period we have scanty evidence to 
study the state of Jainism in Gujarāt. But it may be noted that the Gujarat 
branch of the Pratiharas had two kings named J ayabhatta and Dadda whose 
titles vītarāga and prasantaraga betray traces of Jaina influence. Even 

, though it would be wrong to suppose that they were Jainas—for they were 
devotees of Sürya—, these titles which are exclusively applied more or less 
to the Jaina Tirthankaras, show that these kings must have been influenced 
by Jainism to some extent, or that the local Jaina community may have 
conferred these titles on the benevolent kings. 


: Unfortunately no archaeological information under the Gujarat 
Cālukyas regarding the prevalence of Jainism is available, while under the 
Rastrakütas of Gujarāt, the existence of Jainism is evidenced by the Rāstra- 
küta copper-plate of A.D. 821. falling under the reign of Karkarāja Suvar- 


297. SANKALIA, Archaeology of Gujarat, p. 233. 

298, E.L, XVI, p. 239; the exact wording is 'kevalijfiana sarnpraptanam’. 

ME 299. BuRcrss, Antiquities of Kacch and Kathiawad, pl xviii, fig. 3; Smg, ASI, 
See XX, pl, xi. 

à 300. For details about iconography, see SANKALIA, op. cit. pp. 166-67. 
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navarga,? mentioning the Sena Sangha, a branch of Mila sangha, and the 
existence of Jaina temple and monastery (vasahika) at Nāgasārikā (mod. 
Navasārī). In the absence of any archaeological or literary evidence, it is 
difficult to measure the full extent of Jaina influence in this region. But 
it seems probable that the Digambara Jainas held the ground upto the 


advent of the powerful Svetārnbara Jainism under the Cālukyas of Aņhila- 
pātaka. 


Before going to the Cālukyas, it may be noted that Valabhī, which is 
known from traditional sources to be a stronghold of the Jainas after their 
exodus from Magadha, is scarcely referred to be so in the inscriptions. 
“This non-confirmation by epigraphical evidence, let alone archaeological, 
is really surprising. Among the latter material are a few images.”*** 


As remarked above, Svetārnbara Jainism found keen patrons in the 
Cālukya dynasty. It will be better for us, therefore, to see their account 
king by king. 


All the three inscriptions of Mūlarāja, noted by Ray% reveal no- 
thing peculiar regarding Jainism during his reign. On the contrary they 
reveal him as a devotee of Šiva. 


Along with Mūlarāja, some of his late successors like Bhimadeva and 
Jayasimha seem to have been Saivites. Regarding the former, it may be 
noted that inspite of his Saivite leanings, he never came in the way of Jaina 
followers as is clear from the fact that he allowed his minister Vimala to 
build the excellent Vimalavasahi at Abu. 


Regarding the latter, J ayasimha, it may be said that even though he 
is said to have built the temple of Rudra Mahākāla at Siddhapur and also 
the magnificent lake Sahasralinga at Pātan, he was a great friend of the 
famous Jaina scholar Hemacandra. According to the latter, the king is 
said to have worshipped Neminātha on his way back to Aņhilvāda from 
Somanatha,% and also erected a temple of Mahāvīra at Sidhpur. Debates 
between the Svetāmbaras and the Digambaras were held. The Digambaras 
were represented by Kumudacandra, and the Svetārnbaras by Hemacandra 
and others. The very fact that Kumudacandra had to come from Kar- 


302. E.L, XXI, pp. 136 and 144. 

303. SANKALIA, op. Cit., p. 235. 

304. Op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 942-43. 
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nataka shows that the Digambaras were losing hold in Gujarat. This was 
further wiped out by their defeat in this debate, and this may be corro- 
borated by the absence of Digambara epigraphs and the scanty number of 
their temples in Gujarat. 


Hemacandra wrote a Prākrit grammar for the king. Inspite of this, 
Hemacandra could not completely win over the king to Jainism, and on one 
occasion Jayasimha went to the extent of forbidding the Jainas to raise up 
flags on their temples.” 


Kumārapāla, the successor of Jayasimha elevated the position of 

Jainism still higher, and in his reign it became the state religion. Kumāra- 

pala in his pre-Jaina days was a devotee of Siva and he had “a new stone- 

temple built in the place of the dilapidated wood-temple of Siva-Somanàtha 

in Devapattana”.2°8 It seems, however, possible that after the death of 

: , Jayasimha, "Kumārapāla's elevation to the throne was to some extent aided 

COE by the powerful Jaina party in Gujarat"? as throughout his life Jaya- 

Er simha did not look with favour towards Kumārapāla.'? It may be, there- 
fore, to compensate for the help the Jainas and particularly Hemacandra did 

to him, that Kumārapāla showed strong affinity towards Jainism. j 


The services rendered by Kumārapāla to Jainism were of a distinc- 
tive nature. Besides offering liberal royal patronage to Jaina temples?! and 
teachers, he proclaimed amārighosaņā throughout his kingdom and prohi- 
hited the killing of living beings on certain days.!? Besides these, there is 
epigraphical evidence to show that his feudatories also prohibited animal 
Slaughter?! Sawxatra, therefore, rightly remarks that, “to this day, due 


lan into English by Manilal PATEL. 

UHLER, Op. cit, Engl. Tran. pp. 29, 46; "A Saiva teacher, Devabodhi by 
supposed to have been a spiritual adviser to Kumārapāla even after his 
-Ibid., p. 46; For grants to Siva under his reign, see Bhav. Inscri. pp. 158-60; 
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principally to this order passed 800 years ago, Gujarat is still mainly vege- 
tarian. Jaina temples etc., were built as a matter of course”,3!4 
It seems, therefore, that in his later years, the king became much 


influenced by Hemacandra,!5 on whom he conferred the title of Kalikala- 
sarvajna. 


Inspite of this, however, it is difficult to say whether Kumārapāla 
was a thorough Jaina. For, even the Jaina sources admit that he worship- 
ped Mahešwara, and the epigraphs corroborate it3!6 On the other hand, 
Rüsamülü?" quotes an instance of the Sisodià queen of Kumarapala who 
committed suicide as her husband insisted on her accepting Jainism. RAy?1$ 
goes a step further when he remarks that Kumārapāla accepted Jainism 
only as a token of gratitude for the help the Jainas did in his attaining to 
kingship, as also to get financial stability to the state treasury from this 
wealthy class. 


Whatever be the motives of Kumārapāla in embracing Jainism, it is 
certain that Jainism was greatly benefited by him. At the same time it 
may not be forgotten that "Kumārapāla may have championed Jainism, but 
he did not neglect the cause of Saivism’’.3!9 


With the exit of Kumārapāla a reaction was set upon the royal 
patronage to Jainism, for his successor, Ajayapala, was a devout Saiva and 
an enemy of Jainism. He is said to have destroyed Jaina temples.929 


Inspite of this onslaught, Jainism seems to have flourished under 
Jaina ministers and rich merchants. Amongst these, the names of Vastu- 
pala and Tejapāla stand out in bold relief. Both these ministers of the 
Vaghelas, a branch of the Solankis, built magnificent temples at Abu, 
Girnàr and Satrunjaya, and several epigraphs stand testimony to their Jaina 
allegiance.?! Besides this, popular support to Jainism is evidenced by 


314. Op. cit., p. 236. 
315. See Kumārapālacarita, Sgs. V. ff. also Kumūrapālapratibodha of Somaprabha. 


316. Veraval Stone Inscr. of A.D. 1169. 
317. A. K. Forres, Rüs., Vol. i, pp. 192-93 


318. Op. cit., Vol. ii, pp. 996-97. 
319, SANKALIA, op. cit., p. 221; “Despite these extensive activities in the service of 


the Jaina-doctrine and to the advantage of the Jainas, Kumarapala did not completely 
forget the old cult of his family"—Life of Hemacandra, Engl. Transl, p. 46. 


320. Prab.—Cint. p. 154. 
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Jaina temples at Talājā, Āmaraņa (Nawānagar State), and at Cambay the 
construction of which took place in this period. 


Prevalence of Jainism in Rajputana can be attested by the epigraphs 
of the Cāhamānas** Cudāsamas,*** Guhils3?* Rāwals3*5 Ràthods,?$ and 
the rulers of the Surya dynasty .??' It may, however, be noted that even though 
these kings did not seem to have come in the way of the lay-devotion to 
Jainism, many of them were devotees of Sürya and Šiva. As noted else- 
where, the Rāstrakūtas of Hastikundi also helped the spread of Jainism to 
some extent, to which the 10th cent. Jaina temple at Jodhpur by Vidagdha- 
rāja, and the Bijāpur stone inscription of Dhavala informing us about the 
renovation of the Vidagdharāja temple in the tenth century, stand testi- 
mony.28 Several Jaina scholars like Haribhadra, Udyotanasüri and others 
flourished and enriched the literature of the Jainas. 


It may, however, be noted that the Jainism that flourished under the 
Cālukyas in Gujarat was predominantly Svetambara. The very fact that 
Kumudacandra had to come from the south to debate with Hemacandra and 
others, and the scantiness of Digambara epigraphs and monuments in Guja- 
rat corroborate the above statement. The Digambaras were concentrated 
mainly in the south, and the same case as in the story of Kumudacandra, 
ie. sending the Digambara representative from the south to the north for 


preaching, took place again under the Sultans of Delhi also, as we shall see 
later on. 


The Deccan : 


It is difficult to say anything regarding the state of Jainism in the 


ancient period, at least from c. 4th cent. B.C., to the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era,.in the Deccan.. : | i 


We have already referred to the fact that several inscriptions found 
Rear Mysore, speak of the reign of the Nandas over Kuntala. The identifi- 
ee of ‘Nav Nanda Dehra’ with Nander on the Godavari by RAYcHAUD- 
HARI" and the view advocated by Kerkar that Paithan was the southern 
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capital of the Nandas,% tend to suggest that Deccan also formed a part of 
the Nanda Empire. However, we have no other evidence either literary or 
archaeological, of this period to show that these kings who had taken away 
the Jina image from Kalinga and whose ministers according to the Jaina 
evidence were Jainas, spread Jainism in the Deccan as well. 


Coming to the Mauryas, we have the traditional account of the mig- 
ration of Candragupta with Bhadrabāhu, to the south. It is difficult to say 
what path this famous pair of guru-Sisya adopted in their journey towards 
the south. It may be that they could have made a halt in the Deccan had 
they found that the Deccan rather than Sravaņa Belgola, was a favourable 
ground for Jainism. Even though the Gacchücüravrtti??1 says that Bhadra- 
bahu and Varāhamihira stayed for some time at Paitthana (Paithan), it is 
not clear which Bhadrabahu is meant. 


The same want of evidence is to be found in the reign of the great 
Asoka. Even though Deccan seems to have been a part of his empire, the 
state neither of Jainism nor that of Buddhism in the Deccan can be clearly 
visualised. If at all anything could be said, it is that the Mauryan Emperor 
was more liberal towards Buddhism as is perhaps attested by the Buddhist 
caves in the Deccan (3rd cent. B.C.), rather than towards Jainism. 

Jaina literary evidence, as seen elsewhere, credits the spread of Jainism 
from Ujjain to the Deccan and to the southern countries to Samprati?*? the 
grandson of Ašoka. But here also, we have no other evidence to corroborate 
this Jaina tradition. 

The successors of the Mauryas, viz., the Sungas, do not seem to have 
held their sway over the Deccan, and until we come to the Sātavāhanas we 
have no definite material regarding the history of the Deccan in general. 

Regarding the king Sālivāhaņa the Jaina literary tradition says that 
this king ruled at Paitthāņa. It seems that Arya Kālaka tried to influence 
the king inasmuch as the former changed the date of the pajjosana festival 
from the fifth to the fourth day so as to suit the convenience of the king who 
was busy on the fifth day.333 Epigraphical records, however, tend to show 
that the Sātavāhanas were not Jains, but were Brāhmanical as is proved by 
the sacrificial record at Naneghat in Poona district, and not antagonistic to 
Buddhism as is evidenced by the inscriptions in the caves at Nāsik. 


330. Quoted by Nam, A.V., Arch. of the Deccan (Mss.), p. 46. 


331. p. 93. 5 EA 
332. These countries were Andhra, Dravida, Kudukka (Coorg), Maharastra, and 
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Coming to the Kshatrapas, we find that Nahapāna was a patron of 
Buddhism over and above the rest of the faiths. His inscriptions at Junnar, 
Kārle and Nāsik, and his construction of caves and cells for monks at Nāsik, 
show that he had a high affinity for Buddhism rather than for Jainism. 


It may, however, be noted that the Jaina literary tradition speaks of 
a certain king Murunda of Paitthàna whose headache was cured by Padalit- 
tasüri94 According to Sten Konow, Murunda is a Šaka word denoting the 
sense of ‘a lord.’335 We have no other definite corroborating evidence to 
show whether Pādalitta with the help of this king spread Jainism in the 
Deccan. 


Regarding the state of Jainism or even its existence under the Abhiras 
and Traikütakas, the successors of the Sātavāhanas, we have practically no 
evidence. On the other hand, Fa Hien's (5th cent. A.D.) account depicts 
the majority of the Buddhists over other faiths.36 Later on, according to 
the statements of Hiuen Tsiang (7th cent. A.D.), Deccan seemed to have 
been replete with numerous heretical sects.??" 


Coming to the Vākātakas, we find that they were Brāhmanical rather 

ttd than Jaina. For instance, Pravarasena "performed many sacrifices includ- 
r ing the Vājapeya, Brhaspatisava and the A$vamedha which he performed 
no less than four times.”*%% 


It is only when we come to the Calukyas and their successors that we 
have a more clear picture of Jainism both in the Deccan and the Karņā- 
than we could have in the reign of the previous dynasties. 


’ 


nder the western Calukyas of Badami, we have both epigraphical 
eological evidence to prove that Jainism was in a flourishing con- 
the Deccan in the early medieval period (c. 500-950 A.D.). 


m Copper-plates—Kolhapur State, Refers to Sāmiyāra, a 
Sin, who built a Jina temple in $. 411 in Alaktakanagara 
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(2) Aihole Inscription, Bijapur District; Dated $. 556—Refers to 
the Poet Ravikirti, whose patron was Pulakešin Satyāšraya, who built a 
Jina temple.340 


(3) Lakshmeshvar Inscriptions, Dharwar Distt: Undated. A cer- 
tain king of the Sendra family, granted land to Sankha-Jinendra 34 


(4) Lakshmeshwar Inscription (ii)—Dated $. 610: mentions Vija- 
yāditya who gave a village to his father's priest who belonged to the Deva- 
gana of the Mülasamgha, for the benefit of the temple of Sankha Jinendra 
at Pulikara3” 

(5) Ādūr Inscription, Dharwar District: Undated. Reign of Kirti- 
varman II; grant of land by an unnamed chief to a Jinalaya39 

(6) Ādūr Inscription (ii)—Reign of Kirtivarman I; refers to the 
grant of rice-land to the Jinendra temple. The priest Prabhacandra acquired 
this grant.34* 

Besides these records, we have caves at Badāmī (c. 650 A.D.)**5 with 
images of Tīrthankaras, those at Aihole (c. 700 A.D.)9?!6 with the figure of 
Mahāvīra and other Jaina symbols like makaras and dvārapālas, the caves 
of Dhārāšiva (c. 600-650 A.D.) in the Hyderabad State," with Tīrthankara 
images—all these reveal a prosperous condition of Jainism in the Deccan in 
the 7th century A.D. 


Under the Rāstrakūtas whose different branches ruled in Gujarāt, 


| Rājputānā, and the Deccan, we have a flourishing state of Jainism, as some 


of the kings of this dynasty were devout Jainas themselves. For instance, 
Amoghavarsha had great leanings towards Jainism which is evidenced by 
the fact that Jinasena, the writer of Ādipurāņa, was his preceptor. More- 
over a certain Jaina mathematician called Mahāvīrācārya, the writer of Goni 
tasãrasangraha, who was a contemporary of Amoghavarsha, calls him as 
the follower of Syādvāda3% Amoghavarsha seems to bay granted land 
for a Jinālaya at the request of his subordinate Bankeša? “It would seem 


340. E.I., Vol. vi, 4. 

341. I.A., Vol. vii, 106. 

342. Ibid., 112. 

343. Kar. Inscr. 1. 4. 

344. LA, xi, 69. 

345. ASWI, I, pp. 25-26. 

346. Ibid., p. 37. 

347. Ibid., III. p. 4. 
348. Anrexar, Rāstrakūtas and their nen 
349, E.I., vi, No. 4, 


p. 88. 
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that he was often putting his Yuvarāja or the ministry in charge of the ad- 
ministration, in order to pass some days in retirement and contemplation in 


the company of his Jaina gurus."350 
Inspite of this, it may be noted that Amoghavarsha was also a devotee 


of the Brāhmanical goddess Mahālakshmī in order to please whom he cut 
one of his fingers so that she may avert a calamity that was to befall him.?5! 


Krshņa II, another king of the Rāstrakūtas, had Guņabhadra, the com- 
piler of the last five chapters of Ādipurāņa, as his preceptor.??* The same 
king gave a grant to the Jaina temple at Mulgund.**3 


Indra III, the successor of Krshna II, was also a patron of Jainism, 
as is evidenced by his building a stone pedestal for the bathing ceremony 
of Sāntinātha.*** 


The last king of the dynasty, Indra IV, is said to have accepted death 
in the typically Jaina fashion called Sallekhana (i.e., fast unto death) 25 


Besides these, we come across other kings in this dynasty who were 
influenced by Jaina tenets. For instance, the Kadaba copper-plate dated 
Ś. 735, says that king Prabhūtavarsha (ie. Govinda III) on the request 
of one Cakiraja, granted the village of Jalamangala to a Jaina monk Arka- 
kirti on behalf of the temple of Jinendra at Silagrama, in remuneration for 
his having warded off the evil influence of Saturn from Vimalāditya, the 
governor of Kunungil District. 


Even the feudatories of the Rāstrakūtas were influenced by Jainism 
inasmuch as the Rattas of Saundatti? Bankeya the governor of Bana- 
wāsi?$ and his son, and Srīvijaya,*”? a general of Indra III—all these were 
patrons of Jainism. 


This royal patronage did not result simply in temple-building and 
grants of land. Far more important than that was the rise of a number of 
Jaina scholars who wrote masterly works on Logic and enriched various 


350. ALTEKAR, op. cit., p. 89. 

351. Sanjan Copper-plates, E.l., Vol. XVIII, p. 248; ALIEKAR, op. cit., p. 88. 
352. JBBRAS, XXII, p. 85. | 

353. Ibid., X, p. 192. 

354. ASR., 1905-6, pp. 121-2. 

355. E.C. ii, No. 133; also I.A., XXIII, p. 124. 

356. E.L, Vol. iv, p. 340. 

357. JBBRAS, 10, 194. 

358. Ibid. vi, p. 29; KIELHORN's List, No, 74. 

359. EL, X, p. 149. 
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branches of literature. Some of these writers were Samantabhadra, Aka- 
lanka, Vidyānanda, Māņikyanandin, Prabhācandra, Jinasena, Guņacandra 
and Pampa.%6 It may be noted that Digambara Jainas were in the ascen- 
dency in the south in this period. 


Coming to the Late Medieval period (c. 950-1300 A.D.) in the Dec- 
can, we have to see whether Jainism flourished or not under the Kalyāņi 
Cālukyas, Yādavas and the Silaharas. 


The following important Jaina records of the Kalyāni Cālukyas may 
be noted: 


(i) Parbhaņī Copper-plate: Hyderabad State: Date: $. 888: Grant 
of a village for the shrine Šubhadāma-Jinālaya to the poet Somadeva by 
Arikesarin III.361 


(ii)  Saundatti Inscription, Belgaum Distt.: S. 902: Grant to a Jina 
temple by Rātta Santivarman, a feudatory of Calukya Taila II.362 


(iii) Huli Inscription, Belgaum Distt.: S. 966: Construction of a 
Jina temple and grants to it during the reign of Some$vara 1.393 


(iv) Arasibidi Inscri., Bijapur Dist.: $. 969: Akkādevi, during the 
reign of Someévara I, granted land to the Jina temple at Vikramapura, ‘for 
the maintenance of the establishment and of the attached friars and nuns, 
among whom special mention is made of Nagasena Pandita of the Hogari 
Gaccha of the Varasenagana of the Mula Sangha.’ 


(v) Balagamve Inscri, Mysore State: S. 970: Grant by a private 
person to a Jaina temple when Mahamandale$vara Cavundaraya, a sub- 
ordinate of Somešvara I, was holding Balļigāve.*5 


(vi) Mulgund Inscription, Dharwar Dist.: $. 975: Reign of SomeS- 
vara I: Refers to a Jaina Sandhivigrahadhikari Baldeva who gave an estate 


to Nayasena as trustee for the supply of food to a basti.366 Tu 


(vii) Gowarwad Inscription: Dharwar Distt.: S. 993 and 994: Someš- 
vara II: His mahāmaņdale$vara Laksma granted some estates to the Jaina 


op. cit, pp. 409-11; For details about cave temples 


360. For details, see ALTEKAR, : 
Sa this period, see NAIK, op. cit., pp. 358ff. 


like Ellura and others belonging to 
361. SMHD., 2. 33 (No. T). 
362. JBBRAS., 10, p. 204. 
363. EL, XVIII, p. 174. 
364. Ibid, XVII, p. 122. 
365. I.A., Vol. IV, p. 179. 
366. EI, XVI, p. 54. 
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temple at Annigere; also grant of land by General Rāchideva for the cult of 


Kalideva and the Jinas.*” 

(vii) Gudigere Inscription: Dharwar Distt.: S. 998: 'Records that 
Srinandipandita, a Jaina Guru acquired possession of some fields which 
were under the control of the Jaina temple called Anesejjaya-basadi which 
was built by Kurikumahādevī, the younger sister of Calukya Cakravartin 
Vijayāditya Vallabha at Puregere and gave 15 mattaras out of these lands 
to his disciple Singayya which the latter allotted for the purpose of providing 
food for the Saints at Gudigere. Grant by the same teacher to the temple 
of the god Bhuvanaikamalla Sàntinathadeva.'96 

(ix) LakshmeSvara Inscription, Dharwar District: Cal. Vik. Era 6: 
Reign of Vikramaditya VI: Feudatory Eremayya made a grant to Jaina cult 
under ihe care of Narendrasena of Sena gana of Mula Sangha.369 


(x) Koņņur Inscri: Belgaum Distt.: $. 1009: Vikramaditya II: a 
grant by Nidhiyamagamanda to a Jaina temple.370 

(xi) Kannur Inscri: Ca. Vi. 37: Reign of Vikramāditya VI: grant 
of land to a Jaina temple of Pāršvanātha by a Brahmin officer.*! 

(xii) Terdal Inscription, Sangli State: S. 1045: Grant by Maņdalika 
Gonkidevarasa to Neminātha. Reign of Vikramaditya VI3'? 


(xiii) Huli Inscri.: Belgaum Distt.: No date: Vikramaditya VI: Con- 
struction of and grants to a Jina temple.” 


(xiv) Hunasikatti Inscri: Belgaum Distt.: $. 1054: Some$vara TII: 


grant by Mahāmaņdalesvara Mārasimhadeva to the god Ekasāleya—Pārš- 
vanatha.374 


(xv) Huli Inscri: Belgaum Distt.: §. 1067: Jagadekamalla II: 


Grant by Nimana to the Jaina temple, and for the maintenance of the 
ascetics.375 _ 


(xvi) Kalholi Inseri.: Belgaum: $. 1127: grants at the order of 
Ratta MahamandaleSvara Kārttavīrya IV, for a Jaina temple.376 


367. Ibid., XV, p. 339. 

368. L.A, XVIII, p. 38. 

369. EL, XVI, p. 59. 

370. JBBRAS., X, p. 287. 

371. ASI. A.R., 1930-34, p. 242. 
372. LA, XIV, p. 15. 

373. EL, XVIII, p. 202. 

374. LA., X, p. 132. 

375. EL, XVIII, p. 174. 

376. JBBRAS., Vol. X, p. 220. 
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These inscriptions give us a fair idea regarding the extent of royal 
patronage to Jainism under the later Cālukyas of Badāmī. It seems there- 
fore that not only the kings themselves of this dynasty, but even their 
feudatories and their officers were liberal towards Jainism. Another point 


to be noted is that they patronised the Digambaras, and not the Svetām- 
baras. 


This tide of popularity and patronage seems to have ebbed consider- 
ably under the Kalacuryas, for under Bijjala who was a devout Saivite, we 
get the majority of the grants to Saiva temples?" 


The setback to the Jainas seems to have hung heavily on them even 
under the Yādavas, but perhaps, not so complete as under the Kalacuryas, 
for we do get a few Jaina inscriptions under the Yādavas. For instance: 

(i) Anjaneri Inscription: Nasik Distt.: S. 1063: Grant of two shops 
to the temple of Candraprabha by Seunacandra of the Yadava race 


(ii) Bijapur Inscri: $. 1119: Commanders of Jaitrapala made a 
grant to a sage Candrabharana.??? 

(iii) Bijapur Inscri: $. 1179: grant of land by Karasideva to a 
Jaina temple, now turned into a mosque.?5 

(iv) Belur Inscri.: Mysore State: $.1193: Küci Rāja built a Jina 
temple, gave grants of land, shops and arecanut gardens to it: His guru, 
Padmasena Bhattāraka of Pagab-gaccha of the Senagaņa of Mūla Sangha.! 

(v) Belgāmi Inscri.: Mysore State: $.1216 (or 1218): Grant of 
lands to Jaina temples and to basadis.39? 


The Silaharas of Kolhapur also seem to have patronised the Digam- 
bara Jainas as would be clear from the following epigraphs : 

(i) Honnür Inscrip Kolhapur: No date: Grant of land and of a 
house by Ballala and Gandaraditya for the provision of food to the ascetics : 
Basadi built by Bammagāvuņda of the Punnāga-Vrkshamūlagaņa of the 
Mülasangha.38 


377. We have, however, instances of patronage to Jainism: Thus, Recarasa, 
minister of Kalacurya Āhavamalladeva, gave grants to Jina temple; E.C., VII, Shik. 197: 
GUERINOT, op. cit., 408; K. P. JAINA remarks, “Most of the kings of this dynasty patronised 
Jainism”—JA4., xi, ii, p. 28. 

378. I.A., XII, p. 126. 

379. INKK, p. 146, No. 17. 

380. ASI, AR, 1930-34, p. 224. 

381. E.C., XI, p. 45 (Dg. 13). 

382. ASI., AR., 1924, p. 124. 

383. LA. XII, p. 102. 

BULL. DCRI.—16 
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(ii) Kolhapur Pāršvanātha Temple inscrip.: 8.1058: Creation of 
Basadi by Mahāsāmanta Nimbadevarasa.**4 

(iii) Kolhapur inscription: $.1065: Grant by Mahāmaņdalešvara 
Vijayadilyadeva for the worship of Pāršvanātha.*5 


We have taken a survey of the condition of Jainism from the Nanda 
period upto the end of the Silahara dynasty in the Deccan. Such a survey 
shows that till the advent of the Calukyas of Badami, we have little infor- 
mation of the flourishing condition of Jainism. With the entry of the 
Calukyas and the Rāstrakūtas, however, Jainism got ample royal patronage 
and munificence from officers and merchants. It may, however, be noticed 
that Jainism was not the only religion in the field, for, along with it, Brah- 
manism and in earlier phases Buddhism also flourished in the Deccan. 
The wonderful sense of religious toleration which seemed inherent in Indian 
kings thrived all religions, and "in the Deccan itself the revival of Hindu- 
ism did not in the least affect the prospects of Jainism; it continued to be 
the religion of a strong minority throughout our period (750-1000 A.D.)”.38 


Karnatak, Mysore and Vengi: 


The contact of Karnatak and its adjoining regions with Jainism is 
associated with the migration of the Digambaras to this locality, with 
Sravana Belgola as its centre. 


From Bhadrabahu to the advent of the Gangas in about the second 
century A.D., we have but a hazy picture of Jainism in south India. Tamil 
works like the Kural, Silappadikūram and Manimekalai?*' which, according 
to some scholars, belong to the early centuries of the Christian era throw 
but a dim light on the condition of Jainism, and nothing beyond probabili- 
ties and conjectures can be had from them. 


Regarding the position of the Jainas in the Sangam period (c. 2nd 
century. A.D.) AIYENGAR and Rao,388 on the authority of the works men- 
tioned above, say that the “fervent manner in which Jaina beliefs and morals 
are depicted, the copious references to Jaina centres of learning and the 
description of the society in general, leave no doubt in the minds of the 
readers of the epics, the impression, that the religion of the Arhat was 


384. EI, XIX, p. 30 (No. 4a). 
385. Ibid., III, p. 209. 
386. ALTEKAR, Op. cit., p. 269. 
387. For their dates, see Ancient India by S. Krisunasw ; 
; : AMI AIYANGAR, pp. 360, 380; 
DIKSHITAR, Studies in Tamil Lit, and Hist., p. 83. = 
388, Studies in South Indian Jainism, pp. 46-47. 
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embraced by large and even increasing numbers of the Dravidians”. The 
same scholars point out the comparative simplicity of Jaina worship, the 
exclusive character of Brāhmanical rites and the perfect organisation of the 
Jaina community as the causes that must have led to the Jaina hold over 
the country in that period. 


The creation of the Ganga kingdom (2nd-11th cent. A.D.) through 
the active agency of Simhanandin who gave refuge to two forlorn princes 
from the North,389 in about the 2nd cent. A.D., laid a firm foundation for 
the prosperous career of Jainism under the Gangas. It became a state reli- 
gion due to which the Jaina monks giving up their traditional seclusion 
from the political affairs, came out in the role of king-makers and royal 
advisers. 


Simhanandin was not satisfied simply with giving them a kingdom, 
but he guided the princes regarding the principles of policy inasmuch as 
he warned them that ‘if they did not approve of the Jina Sàsana, if they 
seized the wives of others, if they ate honey or flesh, if they formed rela- 
tionship with the low....if they fled from the battlefield, then, their race 
would go to ruin!’39 Thus the great ascetic set within proper limits the 
principle of Ahimsā in conformity with kingly duties. 


The marvellous feat of cutting asunder a stone pillar by a single stroke 
of the sword given by Simhanandin to Kongunivarman, has been inter- 
preted by SALETORE as the removal or doing away with the Buddhist influence 
in Karnatak symbolised in the existence of the Buddhist monuments near 
the place of the meeting of Simhanandin and Kongunivarman. He remarks, 
"Buddhist influence still held its own in the south for some time to come 
and it was evidently this which the great Jaina teacher overcame with the 
help of his royal disciple. Kongunivarma's demonstration of physical strength 
brought about it, indeed, ‘sovereignty’ to the Jainas; and the reward which 
he secured for this remarkable feat was a kingdom”.391 


Besides Kongunivarman, his successors were also Jaina patrons. For 
instance, Avinita had his preceptor in Vijayakirti at whose instance the king 
gave grants of land to the Jina temples??? The same king has been described 


389. E.C., II, 397, p. 169; MAR, 1921, p. 26; 1923, p. 115; SII. II, p. 387. 
390. Sarerons, Medieval Jainism, p. 12. 


391. Op. cit, p. 16. 
392. Shaler in South Indian Jainism, RAMASWAMr and ATYANGAR, pp. 110-111; 


KRISHNA Rao, Gangas of Talkad, p. 227. 
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as one “in whose heart the Supreme Jina footprints are fixed”.393 "The asser- 
tion by Rice that Pūjyapāda, the famous Jaina scholar, was the guru of Durvi- 
nīta, the successor of Avinīta, however, has been exploded by SALrrons.94 


Sivamāra I (670-713 A.D.) also liberally helped the spread of Jainism 
and granted lands to Jina temples395 Other kings of this dynasty like Sri- 
purusa Muttarasa Prthvikonguni 11,396 Sivamara II$ Ereyappa,*?$ Prince 
Duggamāra, Mārasimha,*”? and Rácamalla,—all these were devout patrons 
of Jainism, who, coming under the sway of Jaina tenets, built magnificent 
basadis, temples and establishments for the Jainas. 


Not only the kings but even their feudatories and ministers fostered 
the cause of Jainism, and out of these, the figure of Cavundaraya minister 
cf the Ganga Rācamalla (IV), and the builder of the colossal image of 
Gommatesvara at Sravana Belgola, stands out prominently 401 


It may not, however, be supposed that these kings were exclusively 
Jainas, for they gave grants to other sects like Brāhmanism also. Hence 
SALETORE remarks, “....The Ganga kings....notwithstanding their liberal 
attitude and patronage of the Hindus, still continued to foster the cause of 


Jainism to which alone their House had owed its origin as a political factor 
in the land”.402 


Another dynasty that liberally patronised Jainism was that of the 


Kadambas (c. 3rd cent. A.D.). The following are some of the Jaina records 
of this dynasty : 


(1) Ruler: Kakusthavarma: middle of the 5th cent. A.D.:4°3 Records 
grant of land to a certain Srutakirti for the purpose of worship to Jinendra.49 


393. E.C., VII, sh. 6, of c. 1060 A.D. 
394. Op. cit., pp. 19-23. 

395. MAR, 1925, p. 92. 

396. E.C., IV, Ng. 85, p. 135. 

397. Ibid., TI, 415, p. 180. 

398. MAR, 1932, pp. 240-41. 


399. For his erecting of basadis and manastambhas, and his fast unto death: E.C. 
II, 59, pp. 12-14. 


400. His guru was Vajrapani Pandita of Dravila ü ; : EC. 
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(2) Ruler: MrgeSavarman, grandson of Kākusthavarman, who ruled 
between 475-490 A.D.:5 Grant records that in the third year of his reign; 
the king granted some fields for the cleaning of the Jina temple and for the 
image-worship with ghee.406 


(3) Same ruler: 4th year of his reign: The village granted was to be 
shared equally by the Svetapatas, Nirgranthas, and the Arhat,407 


It may be noted that the inscription is important inasmuch as it reveals 
the existence of the Švetārnbaras in the south under the Kadambas, to whom 
this king of the dynasty treated equally with the Digambaras (Nirgranthas). 

(4) Same ruler: 8th year: The king built a Jinalaya, and granting 
lands for it handed it over to the Kürcakas for their maintenance. 08 It may 
be noted that these Kürcakas were naked ascetics. 


(5) Ruler: Ravivarman: He passed orders for the celebration of the 
festival of Jinendra for eight days from the full-moon day of Kārtika out 
of the revenues of the village Pumkhetaka granted for that purpose. The 
ascetics were also to be supported during the four months of the rainy season, 
and the people were asked to perform worship of the Jinendra.*?9 


(6) Ruler: Ravivarman: grant of land to the Jina temple.*!° 


(7) Same ruler: Grant of land by the king’s brother Bhanuvarman 
for the ablution ceremony, to the Jainas.*!! 


(8) Ruler: Harivarman: grant of a village to the Kūrcakas under 
Vāriseņācārya, in the 4th year of his reign: Purpose of the grant was to 
anoint the Arhat with butter and for the purpose of feeding the Kūrcakas.+!2 


(9) Same ruler: 5th year of his reign: Grant of a village at the 
request of his feudatory, BhanuSakti of the Sendraka family, for the use of 
the Aharisti Sramanas under Dharanandi.f? 


(10) Ruler: Devavarman: grant of land to the Yāpanīya sect of the 
Jinas.t!$ 


405. Moraes, op. cit, p. TL. 

406, I.A., Vol VII, pp. 36-37, No. XXXVI. 

407. Ibid., p. 38; No. XXXVII. 

408. FLEET, I. A., vi, p. 25. 

409. Ibid., VI, p. 27. 

410. Ibid, pp. 29-30; also JA., xii, 2, pp. 71-72. 

411. I.A., VI, p. 29. 

412, Ibid., p. 31. 

"n Dū ML ja 34-35. For details about the Yāpanīyas, see UPADHYE, BUJ, 1, 


pt. VI, May, (1933), pp. 224-31. 
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From the above records it may be said (i) that a number of sects 
had arisen among the Jainas in South India in this period. 


(ii) That a class of naked ascetics called the Kūrcakas was in 
existence, and 


(ii) That the Svetapatas were also in South India. 


Over and above this it may be noted that inspite of this exuberance 
of liberality towards Jainism by some Kadamba kings, they were essentially 
Brahmanical. For instance, Mrgešavarman who gave grants to Jainism, is 
also referred to as “honouring gods, Brahmanas, priests and the learned; ever 
making gifts to chief Brāhmaņas”.*!5 Inspite of this, as Morars remarks, 
“Jainism was really a popular religion in the Kadamba Empire and that 
there were many people who were worshippers of Jinendra”.t!6,...*Jaina 
mathas were established in all parts of Karnatak. The inscriptions speak at 
length about the Jaina monastery at Kuppatür, and give a short genealogy of 
the gurus. We learn from the records that queen Malaladevi patronised this 
institution. At Bhandavapura there was another famous matha. The 
flourishing city of Beļagāmi also contained a representative Jaina population 
and there existed a Jaina monastery.'47 ANO 


Coming to the Eastern Calukyas of Vengi who were a branch of the 
Calukyas of Badami and who reigned from 624 A.D. onwards*!8 with Vengi 
as the seat of their kingdom, we find the following information regarding 
their attitude towards Jainism: a 


Reign of Vishnuvardhana I: 


~ ~~ In the Timmāpuram Plates, he is spoken of as a Paramabhagavata or 
a great devotee of Vishnu.4!9 erg ME 


His queen Ayyana Mahādevī, “favoured the Jaina monks of Kavurūri 
Gana with a shrine called Nadumbivasati at Bejavāda, i.e. Bezwāda”.*2 


i Inspite of these instances, it is not possible to dogmatise about the 
x p religious affinities of this king and his queen, for the Indian kings 
ave been known to be patrons of several sects at one and the same time. 


415. 1.A., VII, p. 38. 

416. Op. cit., p. 35. 

417. Ibid., pp. 252-53, 

418. VENKATARAMANAYYA, The E 
-= 49.-E.I;- IX, p. 317. 
4%. ECV., p. 63. 


astern Calukyas of Vengi, (ECV) p. 57. 
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Reign of Vijayāditya II (806-846 A.D.): 
This king was a devotee of Šiva and he erected several Saiva temples.2t 
Cālukya Bhīma I: 
Built temples of Siva.422 
Amma II: 


Patronised both the Hindus and the Jainas for he gave grants to ihe 

Šaiva monks of the Kālāmukha sect as well as Jaina asceti i 
V cs of th 

and the Addakaligaccha.423 pe 


Vimalāditya: 
He was probably converted to Jainism in his later age. t4 
Rājarāja I: 


Devoted to the worship of God Siva, but not narrow-minded, hence 
liberal to all sects.425 


Hegarding the religious conditions under the Eastern Calukyas, 
VENKATARAMANAYYA remarks that of the three sects, viz. Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism and Jainism, *Buddhism at one time dominant throughout the land 
was already decadent. Its monasteries once teeming with thousands of busy 
monks, were practically deserted when Hiuen Tsiang visited the country in 
the first half of the 7th cent. A.D.; and a few that still lingered within the 
old walls remained there more on account of their love of the sacred relics 
enshrined in the holy stupas than for the propogation of the Dharma. ....... 
No wonder that the numerous records of the period do not even remotely 
allude to the religion of the Buddha. l 


NN The Jaina monks were very active...... The deserted images 
met with in the ruined village sites all over the country show that the Jaina 
settlements were numerous, and an appreciable section of the people paid 
homage to the Arhats and Tirthankaras...... Several inscriptions of the 
Eastern Cālukya monarchs and their subjects record the construction of 
basadis and temples and register the gift of lands and money for their 
maintenance. Jainism, however, never attained the position of the state 
religion, : : 


421. Ibid, p. 90. 

422. Ibid., pp. 142-43. 

423. E.I, VII, p. 177 ff; ix, p. 47 ff; xii, p. 161. 
424. ECV., p. 216. 

425. Ibid. p. 239. 
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Hinduism was the national religion of the Telugu country throughout 
the Cālukya period.” 


Another dynasty that helped the cause of Jainism more vigorously was 
that cf the Hoysaļas. According to epigraphical evidence the very creation 
of this dynasty was the work of a Jaina monk. According to SALETORE, “it 
was an example of a religion in the pre-Vijayanagara days which demonstrat- 
ed the importance of the fact of even religious leaders aiding materially the 
creation of proper political environment necessary for the resuscitation of 
the life of the country”. 


The traditional account of the rise of this dynasty is connected with 
the help of a Jaina sage.8 It was in the fitness of things, therefore, that the 
Hoysalas should have given a wholehearted support to Jainism. This is 
corroborated by several epigraphs of this dynasty. For instance, Vinayāditya 
was under the influence of the Sudatta Vardhamāna. Another sage Santideva 
was the guru of Vinayāditya II due to whose blessings the king could expand 
the glory of his kingdom,* and after whose death the king erected a memorial 
in his honour.S9? The king was also under the influence of Abhayacandra 
to whom he granted land.4! The religious zeal of the king, therefore, resulted 
in the erection of several temples and basadis for the Jainas. 


The successor of Vinayāditya was Ereyanga who was also a disciple of 
Gopanandin, who was a great debator and logician. To him the king granted 
a village. It is said in one of the epigraphs that Gopanandin “caused the 
Jaina religion which had for a long time been at a standstill, to attain the 
prosperity and fame of the time of the Ganga kings".5? It may mean that even 
though Jainism was in existence in pre-Gopanandin period, it lacked energy, 
vigeur and the appearance of a living religion. This consciousness of assertion 
might have been poured into Jainism by Gopanandin who was a great scholar. 


m During the short rule of Ballal I also, Jaina monks were respected. It 
is said that this king was cured of his illness by Cārukīrtimuni.43 


* 426. Ibid., pp. 288-89. 

421. Op. cit., p. 60. 
428. Rice, Mys. and Cg., p. 95; E.C., VIII, Sb., 28; IV Ng. 38, 39. For á detailed 
s ode see SALETORE, Op. cit., pp. 62ff. 

430. Ibid. VI, Mg. 17. 
431. MAR, 1927, pp. 43-44, 
432. EC., V, Cn. 148. 
433. Ibid., II, 69. 
434. Ibid., 258. 
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The next king Vishņuvardhanadeva, inspite of his devotion to the Jaina 
sage Sripala Traividya Deva*> alias Vadibhasimha, was converted to Vaishna- 
vism sometime about 1116 A.D., according to RicE.S6 The cause of this 
conversion was "the influence of the great ācārya Rāmānuja who, to escape 
persecution at the hands of a Cola king had taken refuge in the Hoysala coun- 
try". SALETORE, however, maintains that Vishnuvardhana was still a Jaina 
as late as 1133 A.D. as he named his son Vijaya Narasimha after the god 
Vijaya Parsvanatha whose temple was built by one of his generals.* 


The successor of Vishnuvardhana was Narasimha I who does not seem 
io have done much for Jainism. However, a reference to his visit to Sravaņa 
Belgola occurs in one of the inscriptions.? 


His son Vira Ballala I, however, proved to be a worthy king and he 
increased his realm as well as his patronage to Jainism. His preceptor was 
Vasupüjyadeva of the Nandi Sangha under whose influence the king granted 
villages for Jaina purposes. 


Out of the remaining kings of this dynasty, Narasimha III was a devout 
Jaina and his guru was Māghanandi. It seems, however, that the importance 
of the dynasty was fast decreasing, as the king was called simply as Mahā- 
mandalacarya.“! The end of the dynasty was approaching, and the influence 
of Jainism on Vira Ballala III, is not certain. 


Further South : 

We have already seen that the Tamil literature of the early centuries 
of the Christian era shows great influence of Jaina ideas and principles. Yet, 
Jainism could not fare better under the rule of the royal dynasties of the 
south like the Pandyas, Pallavas and the Cholas. Though a few cases of 
their patronage to Jainism are not lacking, yet, later kings of the Pandyas 
and the Pallavas helped the wiping out of Jainism from South India under 
the influence of Saivite teachers. Of the Cheras, it is said that three kings 


435. Ibid. V, 17; Cn. 149. 

436. Op. cit., p. 99. 

437. Op. cit, p. 79. 

438. Ibid., p. 80. 

439. E.C., ii, 349. 

440. Ibid., V, Ak. 1; Cn. 146; MAR, 1926, pp. 50-51. 

441. Ibid., ii, 334. 

442. For other grants 
Malavalli 31; iv, Ng. 7; v, 
Canna? 146, 148, 150; Hassan 57, 58, 112; 
xii, Tumkur 9, etc. 

BULL. DCRI.—17 


of the Hoysalas for Jaina purposes, see: E.C., ii, 178, 181; 
Ark. 98, Hasan 130; Belur 124, 125, 126; Arsikere 55, 141; 
vi, Chikm. 160, 161; Kadur 36, 69; Mudg. 22; 
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of this dynasty round about the beginning of the Christian era and a couple 
of centuries after it, had a Jaina guru, and the Jainas continued to be their 
spiritual heads righ upto the 5th cent. A.D.43 QGuERINOT/Ó4 mentions a 
couple of inscriptions which go to prove that some kings of the Cholas were 
not unfavourable to Jainism as they granted lands in favour of Jaina temples. 


It was, however, under the Pāņdyas and the Pallavas that Jainism had 
to face tough days. Before their conversion to staunch Šaivism, they were 
probably not unfavourable to Jainism. UPApHYE remarks in this connection, 
that “the kings of Conjeepuram were patrons of learning: since the early 
centuries of the Christian Era upto the 8th century A.D., from Samantabhadra 
to Akalanka, we hear that Jainism was being propogated round that place. 
It is not improbable, therefore, that the Pallava kings at Conjeepuram, during 
the first centuries of this era, were patrons of Jaina religion and were them- 
selves Jainas by faith".44 In fact Kāñcī and Madura were great Jaina centres. 
It is said that the Digambara scholar Samantabhadra converted king Siva- 
koti of the Pallavas, a Saiva devotee, to Jainism by showing him a miracle,“ 

. and that in the Yth century A.D. Akalanka defeated the Buddhists in a 
i debate after which a certain king Himasitala drove them away to Ceylon.” 


Brahmanical leaders like Kumārila and Sankarācārya (8th century 
A.D.), and the Saivites under Nànasambara Appara (Tth century A.D.), 
Sundaramürti and Māņikka Vācakara (9th century A.D.), however, led a 
compaign against Jainism which resulted in the conversion of many Jainas. 


All these in collaboration with the Vaishnava Alvārs effectively checked the 
spread of Jainism.4$ 


Royal patrons also sided with these faiths. Mahendravarman of the 
dynasty embraced Saivism, and the Pandyas of Madura followed 
All considerations of religious toleration were set aside and Mahendra- 
destroyed a large number of Jaina monasteries.''? “But what is 
S not that contemporary Saiva and Vaishnava Saints should have 
kly the Jainas in their religious works, but that the traditionally 
du mind should have portrayed in a series of frescoes on the 
olden Lily Tank of the well-known Mīnākshī temple at Madurā, 
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the darker and sadder side of the struggle between the vanquished Jaina 
leaders and the exultant Hindu reformers of the tenth and the eleventh cen- 
turies. Here on the walls of the same temple are found paintings depicting 
the persecution and impaling of the Jainas at the instance of Tirujīāna- 
sambandhar. And what is still more unfortunate is that even now the whole 
tragedy is gone through at five of the twelve annual festivals at that famous 
Madura temple !450 


Vijayanagara : 


Due to this persecution, Jainism was weakened but not wiped out. It 
was now devoid of allits previous glory. Nevertheless it found a few patrons 
among the Vijayanagara rulers. 


For instance, Bukkarāya I is said to have brought about a reconciliation 
between the Jainas and the Vaishnavas. The point involved was about the 
use of five drums and Kalaša by the Jainas. The very fact, however, that the 
latter had to come to a settlement with the Vaishņavas in no way honourable 
to the Jainas, shows that their position had weakened considerably.5! 


Several inscriptions stand testimony to the constant feuds between 
these two sects.5? However, Bukka cleverly managed to reconcile both sides. 
His feudatories and subordinates*®? as also minor dynasties helped the cause 
of Jainism to some extent. But tottering Jainism never seemed to gain ground 
as would be clear from an epigraph of 1638 A.D.*4 


This epigraph refers to the reign of Venkatadri Nayaka of Belur, in 
which a certain Huchchappa Deva stamped a lifiga on the pillars of the 
Vijayapāršvanātha basadi of Haleyabidu, and Vijayappa, a devout Jaina, 
erased that linga. This was a sufficient cause for a flare up. On the petition 
from the Jaina leaders, the Mahāmahattu of Hāļebīdu after due consultations 
with others gave the following judgment: "Having (first) eaused vibhuti 
(ashes) and vilya (betel-leaf) to be offered (according to Saiva mode of 
worship), you (ie. the Jainas) may perform the worship, decorations, illumi- 


450. SALETORE, op. cit, p. 279. 

451. LA., XIV, p. 233. 

452. E.C. ii, 334; viii, Tl. 197; IX, Ma. 18, etc. 

453. Baicapa, minister of Harihara II, E.C, VIII, Sorab, 152; SIL, i, 152; Iru- 
gapa (II) nephew of minister of Harihara II, E.C., ii, 82; vii, p. 115; Devaraya (I), 
E.C., xi, Hiriyur 28; Devaraya II, GUERINOT, op. cit., Nos. 619, 620. 

Minor Rulers: Cangalva: GUERINOT, 0P. cit., 241, 661; Kongalva, Ibid., 188-90, 590; 
Princess of Kārkal, 680, 688; Kalase Kings, E.C., VII, Shimoga 114; Cāntara, Ibid, VIII, 
Nagar 60; Gurnrwor, 197, 203, 226; E.C., VII, Shik. 103; Shim. 116! ete, 


454. E.C., V, Belur, 128. 
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nations, ablutions and other Jaina ceremonies of this Vijaya-Pārsvanātha”, 
The judgment needs no comment whatever, as it clearly subordinates the 
status of the Jainas! 


Before undertaking the study of Jainism under the Muslims, it would 
be better for us to see the salient features in the development of Jainism in 
general in India, and the nature of royal patronage offered to it from time 
to time. 


Religious Toleration : 


Right from Ašoka, we find that several kings in India of varied dynas- 
ties were patrons of different faiths besides their personal one. „Ašoka him- 
self, inspite of his strong Buddhist inclinations, ordered in his edicts that all 
sects were to be given due respect, and he deemed it unfit for anybody to 
say that his own sect was the proper one. 


Coming to Khāravela we find that even though he was a Jaina, he 
performed Brāhmanical sacrifices at the time of ascending the throne, and 
later on, in his inscription, he clearly states that all sects were to be looked 
after equally. 


Mathura monuments and inscriptions show that side by side with the 
Jaina monuments, Buddhist religion also flourished, and they seldom came 
in violent conflicts with each other. 


The Guptas who were definitely Brāhmanical, did not come in the way 


of the followers of Jainism. Not only that they did not forbid others to give 
grants to Jainism. 


Similar instances regarding the Candellas, Cālukyas, Haihayas, Para- 
māras, Rāstrakūtas and others have been cited to show that in the North, 


royal patronage was never fanatic to the extent of suppression and abolition 
of other sects. 


In the Deccan as well as in Karņātak and Mysore, the same story is 
repeated. For instance, the Kadambas though Brāhmanical in faith, gave 
magnificent grants for Jaina purposes.455 Amoghavarsha of the Rāstrakūtas, 
though a Jaina, was also a devotee of Mahālakshmī.*$ The Belur inscrip- 
tion*?! of Jayasimha (1022 A.D.) tells us that Akkādevī practised the rituals 


E EM Kadamba Krshņavarman performing A$vamedha gave grants to Jaina temples: 
.A., vii, 34. 


456. E.I, XVIII, p. 248. 
457. LA., XVIII, 274. 
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of the Jina, Buddha and Ananta. We have several inscriptions which begin 
with an invocation to the Jina and to the Vishnu.55$ Followers of Jinendra 
gave grants to Siva temples and vice versa.? 


Effects of Royal Patronage : 


Such a popular and royal support seemed to have influenced the mode 
of outlook of the Jaina monks. Casting away all their traditional seclusion 
from polities, the Jaina sages assumed the role of king-makers in the case 
of the Gangas and the Hoysalas. Thus they showed “that religious tenets 
were to be subordinated to political exigencies when the question of rejuve- 
nating life in the country was at stake.460 


Centres of Learning : 


Royal patronage and popular support gave a good opportunity to Jaina 
monks to establish various centres of learning, monasteries, Bhāņdāras and 
temples. 'This resulted in a vigorous literary activity by scholars like Bha- 
drabahu, Devardhi, Hemacandra, Uddyotana Siri, Kundakunda, Samantabha- 
dra, Jinasena, Akalanka, Pūjyapāda, Prabhācandra and Vasupūjya-Siddhānta- 
deva. Debates and discussions were carried on with rival faiths as well as 
between the Digambaras and the Svetāmbaras. 


Mixing with Local Population: 


Besides royal patronage, the Jaina leaders of both these sects were 
shrewd enough to lay a firm foundation of their hold over the middle and 
the trading classes in the society. Besides the sacred texts of Jainism, we 
have ample evidence of the Mathura evidence—as noted elsewhere—to show 
that Jainism recruited followers from these classes. The monks kept constant 
contact with these and thus were able to build up a solid organisation of 
Jaina laymen, especially in Rājputānā and Gujarāt.6! 


458. FLEET, I.A., iv, p. 179: Inscri. dated 1048-49 A.D.; Salutation to Jina and 
Sambhu: E.C. V, Belur, 128 (1638 A.D.); Salutation to Jina Adi Varāha and Sambhu: 
Ibid., VI, Koppa, 47 (1530 A.D); Ibid., Mudgere 67 (1278 A.D.). 

459. E.C., VII, Shimoga, No. 40 (c. 1180 A.D.); E.C. V, Channa, 221, (1235 A.D); 
starting a sattra for Brāhmaņas in a Jinalaya; E.C., VII, Shik. 8 (c. 1080 A.D.); Brāhmaņas 
offering a field to Jaina monastery in 902 A.D, JBBRAS, X, 193; Saiva grant to Jainas: 
LA. X, 188. In North India, we have a Buddhist boasting that he built a thousand 
temples for Siva: I.A., XV, p. 304; other acts of toleration by king Mahipala, at Sāra- 
nàth (V.S. 1083): I.A., XIV, p. 140; Kumārapāla, a Saiva in early career; Karka Suvarņa- 
varsha of the Guj. Rastrakūtas, himself a Saiva, gave fields to Jaina Vihāra at Naosārī: 
E.L, XXI: Surat Plates (821 A.D.). 

460. SALETORE, op. cit. p. T. 

461. See Ray’s remark regarding Kumārapāla, op. cit. ii, pp. 996-97. 
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Similar was the case in the south. For we have several inscriptions 
which describe donations by the settis or merchants and other similar trading 
and middle classes in the society. SALETORE remarks, "The Jaina leaders 
showed the practical side of their philosophical teachings by securing the 
allegiance of the most important section of the middle classes—the Vira Bana- 
jigas and the commercial classes, whose financial aid was of inestimable value 
for the cause of Anekāntamata.”**? 


The Jainas even went a step further in this attempt of identifying 
themselves with the local people in various regions. For, as we shall see 
later on, several Gacchas of the Svetambaras, and numerous samghas and 
other Church units of the Digambaras were named after place names. The 
Sandera, Pallivāla and other gacchas of the Svetāmbaras, and the Dravida, 
Kāīcī, Koluttüra sarnghas of the Digambaras were named after place-names 
either in the North or in the South India. 


Besides this, the Digambaras adopted the Kannada language as their 
own and produced a literature which not only showed their zeal but also 
their wise policy of preaching the people in their own mother-tongue. 


With all its liberal-mindedness, royal patronage tended to be fickle and 
fanatical in some cases. For instance, the rise of sectarianism under the 
Saivites nourished by royal patronage put the Jainas in a humiliating back- 
ground as the methods of the Saivites sometimes seemed to be drastic in the 
spread of their religion. 


Along with this thinning of the ranks of the Jainas due to religious 
persecution, another factor that brought slackness in their activities was the 
emergence of wealthy mathas as a result of the showering of lands and other 
gifts to Jaina establishments. The original standard of non-possession and 
poverty was set aside, and the preceptors went to the extent of acquiring 
lands granted to the temples for their own purposes. A single instance in 
this case is sufficient. For instance, an inscription dated $. 998 records that 
Srinandipanditadeva, a Jaina guru, acquired possession of some fields which 
were under the control of the Jaina establishment called Anesejja-basadi 
which was built by the younger sister of Cālukya Vijayaditya Vallabha. This 
guru gave fifteen mattaras of land out of the whole to his disciple Singayya.* 
Besides this we have several instances in which oil mills, income of the 


462. Op. cit., p. 173. 
SL 463. Ref. to the Minaksi temple frescoes is already made; see Moraes, op. cit. 
pp. 253-54, for the account of Ekānta Rāmayya under Bijjala and the gathering storm 
. of Vira-Saivas under Basava. £ 

464. LA, XVIII, p. 38. 
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shops, etc. were attached to various Jaina establishments, which possibly 
prepared the ground for corruption.465 


Jainism under the Muslims : 


The ebbing tide of the Jaina influence was further weakened by the 
ever encroaching waves of Muslim aggression. The glory of Madura was laid 
down bare and looted by Malik Kafur, general of Allāuddin Khalji Later 
on with the complete liquidation of the Vijayanagar Empire, religious tolera- 
tion had no meaning, and with the advent of the Imperial dynasties of Muslims 
at Delhi, all indigenous religions including Jainism had to face a creed far 
more aggressive in spirit, policy, and execution. 

That even among such rulers Jainism could get a few supporters speaks 
highly of the calibre of Jaina monks. Muhammad Ghori, for instance, is 
said to have invited and honoured a Digambara monk at the request of his 
Begum.*7 Allāuddin Khalji is said to have honoured an able Digambara 
acārya who went all the way from the South to North India to explain Jaina 
tenets to the king. The same king is also said to have honoured a certain 
Svetambara Ramachandra Süri.4? 


Other instances of Muslim liberality were those of Firuz Tughlaq who 
honoured a Svetambara monk Ratna$ekhara,?? and that of Muhammad 
Tughlaq who received the Digambara monk Simhakīrti.*] Among the rulers 
of the Sur dynasty, we have Sikandar Sur who honoured Visālakīrti, a Digam- 
bara monk, who had come all the way from South India.4? 


It was, however, in the reign of Akbar that we have somewhat more 
information about the contact of the Jainas with the Muslims. Epigraphical 
evidence shows that a Svetambara Acarya Hiravijaya had a great influence 
over Akbar, due to which the latter prohibited animal slaughter near Jaina 
holy places, freed these places from taxes, and gave the ācārya a title of 
Jagadguru.4 Besides him, Akbar is said to have come in contact with other 
Jaina acaryas called Jinacandra,* Bhanucandra*'? and Siddhicandra.t6 


465. E.V., iv, Krshņ., No. 3. 

466. (GLASENAPP., op. cit., pp. 68-69. 

467. Ibid. 

468. JSB., i. 4, p. 105 

469. QGLASENAPP, op. cit, p. 66. 

470. Ibid. 

471. Car. Hist. Rev., iv, p. 85. 

472. Ibid., pp. 78-81. 

473. Nana, Prāchīna Jaina Lekha Samgraha, Vol. i, 750, 826, 856, 980; ii, 1628, 
1794, 1796; Inscri. of Kath. 107. E > 

474. EJ. ii, pp. 61-64; NAHAR, op. cit, i, 771, 786; ii, 1196; iii, 2592. .— 

475. LH.Q. 1933, March, pp. 137-40. 476. CHTTRAO, op. cit. p. 809. 
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Jehangir drew orders for the protection of Satrufijaya, and conferred 
the title of Mahātapā on Vijayadeva Süri.*" Another Jaina monk called 
Jinasimha Süri was given the biruda *yugapradhana" by the same emperor.4/8 


"The successors of Jehangir, Shah Jehan and Aurangazeb though least 
enthusiastic about non-Islamic sects, seem to have maintained at least the 
previous grants. The former drew a farmàn for the protection of Šatruū- 
jaya“? while the latter granted the region around Satrufijaya together with 
its revenue to Santidasa, the Jaina jeweller at his court.8? 


With all these cases of royal patronage, it should be noted that this 
courtesy was fickle and ever-changing. An inscription of Akbar’s period 
refers to the damage done by the armies of the emperor to the pinnacle of 
a Jaina temple, and says further that it was repaired some twenty years 
afterwards. The very gap required for repairs shows that the Jainas were 
possibly not sure of the vagaries of the emperor.**! In the reign of Jehangir, 
we find that a peculiar practice—in a few cases—was started regarding the 
writing of the name of the emperor on the head of Jina images. N AHARÍP? 
adds a note regarding this which says that “some people told emperor 
Jehangir— that the Jainas had written his name under the feet of their 
sacred images. The emperor got angry to hear this. So the Jains in order 
to please him wrote his name on the head of the images!" No comment is 
necessary on this incident! 


Effects of Muslim Rule on the Jaina Church: 


Terror of Muslim aggressors, loss of countrywide contact with co-reli- 
gionists, widespread events of forced conversions, and the era of destruction 
and demolition under the Muslims had a weakening effect on the Church 
organisation of the Jainas. The disintegration of the Church followed and 


zo ae called Mandalas under the authority of a Mandalacarya were 
ormed. 


These Mandalacaryas later on turned despotic and the sense of unity 
and integrity was lost. "This tended to introduce regional changes in monastic 
practices, and various discrepancies crept into it. 


ATT. NAHAR, op. cit., i, 750, 772, 837; ii, 1460. 
478. E.L, ii, pp. 61-64; NAHAR, op. cit., i, 771, 787. 
419. (GLASENAPP, op. cit, pp. 68-69. 

480. Ibid. 

481. NAHAR, op. cit., ii, 1782. 

482. Ibid., 1578-84. 

483. Ibid., p. 131, fan. 
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Another reason that brought about a change in monastic life was the 
entry of all classes of people into the Jaina Sangha. “In the beginning of 
their advent, these Bhattārakas or Maņdalācāryas served the cause of Jainism 
rightly well by diffusing the Jaina tenets and by converting people from all 
classes of society. "These converts were put into various folds according to 
their different localities and occupations. Consequently the oneness of the 
Sangha disappeared and small folds or Upajātis took its place. Each Upa- 
jāti was attached to a particular sect of Bhattāraka and had its own customs 
and manners."484 


Still another effect of the Muslim rule was ideological It may be that 
the non-idolatrous philosophy and practice of Islam had its parallel in a 
similar sect of the non-idolatrous among the Svetambaras of Gujarat in about 
the 16th cent. A.D. 


Conclusions : 

From the survey of the historical background to the spread of Jaina 
monachism in different parts of India under different dynasties as attempted 
above, a few generalisations seem possible which may be summarised as 
follows : 

(i) The spread of Jainism seems to have taken place in successive 
phases of migration rather than in a continuous connected chain of events. 


(ii) The Digambaras seem more restricted to the south, while the 
Svetāmbaras to the north India. 


(iii) For the maintenance of their influence, the Jaina monks built 


up a strong and faithful organisation of the laity by keeping constant touch 


with the middle and the trading classes. 


(iv) Another reason for the existence of Jainism upto the present 
day may be ascribed to “the inflexible conservatism of the Jaina community 
in holding fast to its original institutions and doctrines."495 


(v) This "inflexible conservatism”, however, under changing circum- Š 


stances bent, but did not break, with a spirit of accommodation withou 


revolutionising the very essentials of religion and of moral discipline. 


484. J.A, XII, No. i, pp. 16-17. 
. 485. CHARPENTIER, CHI, i, p. 169. 
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CHAPTER Ī 
THE ANGAS AND THE MÜLASÜTRAS 


Introduction: — 


Accepting the generally approved opinion of the scholars 
regarding the comparatively greater antiquity of the Angas and 
the Mūlasūtras over and above the rest of the texts of the 
Svetāmbara Canon, as well as the high esteem shown by the 
Digambaras to the titles and similar classification of these texts 
and traditions regarding their antiguity, an attempt is made in 
this chapter to present the picture of, perhaps, the earliest phase 
of Jaina monachism. 


The different facets of monastic life are studied item by 
ītem. 


The Angas and the Mūlasūtras of the Svetāmbara canon m 
refer to several congregations of monks that moved from place : m 
to place during the eight months of the year. Not only their 
leader Mahāvīra, but his immediate disciples also led a wander- 
ing life with a vast number of their own disciples. Their chief 
mission was to instruct the people regarding the tenets of pure 
life which was a step towards escaping the cycle of transmig- 


ration. 


CHURCH :: 

Persons not qualified to enter the Order: 
The monks were persons of high moral standard and self-control. To 

maintain this standard, certain qualifications were expected of those wishing 

to join the order, even though church life was proclaimed to be open to all, 

irrespective of caste or status. me 


1. Ajja Suhamma w 
‘Dhamrnaghosa nama thera . 
gaya’, Ibid. p. 198. 

See 22h Citta and Sambhüta: 
Ibid. Chapt. 8. 


RU LEES 


andered with his five hundred disc 
.. bahuparivārā', ibid., p. 163; “Thera 


Candalas, Uttar. Chapt. 13 
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The following persons were disqualified to enter the order*: 
(1) a child under eight years* (bala), 
(2) an old person (vuddha), 

(3) an eunuch (pandaà), 

(4) a sick person (vāhiā), 

(5) a person devoid of limbs (jungii), 
(6) a timid person (kiva), 

(7) a person of dull intellect (jadda), 
(8) a robber (tena), 

(9) an enemy of the king (rāyāvagārī), 
(10) a mad person (ummatta), 

(11) a blind person (adamsane), 

(12) a slave (dāsa), 

(13) a wicked person (duttha), 

(14) a stupid person (müdha), 

(15) one who is in debt (anatta), 

(16) an attendant (obaddha), 

(17) a servant (bhaya&), 

(18) a kidnapped person (sehanipphediya), 
(19) a pregnant woman (guvvini), and 


(20) a woman having a small child (or a young girl?) (bālavacchā). 


— 


Causes of Renunciation : 


: Except these, therefore, the rest of the persons could enter the order 
s to all sorts of reasons. Many a people renounced the world as they were 
of disgust for worldly life (samsarabhaya-udvignà). Sometimes, the 


za m text (p. 164b) gives but three persons out of these (viz. 3, 4 and 6), and 
ae p. a ex gives this list; It may be noted that the 4th type is also interpreted as 
> J hm a sexually defective person: lbid. p. 164b; The Buddhist Maha~ 
M EnA ME the following persons for the order:—a soldier, the diseased, a thief, a 
below pee a vē he ho was branded, a debtor, a slave. Those who were 
aes were not to be given upasampada re not 
to be Po =e 108-09 (N. K. BEES Ed). , and those below fifteen we 
2 g. comm. says that normally nobod: m A t 
= : : y below eight years was ordained, bu 
Aimuttaya, being of exceptional nature, was ordained at the ie "of six: p. 219b. ; 
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wife took to nun-life when her husband became a monk. Similar was the 
case regarding mother and son Many times, the persons impressed with 
the teachings of Mahāvīra took to monk life. 


Besides these the Sthānāngas gives the following causes of renun- 
ciation : 

(1) chandā—renunciation on account of one's own free will for it, 

(2) rosā—due to anger, 

(3) parijunna—due to poverty, 

(4) suviņā—due to enlightenment in a dream, 

(5) padissutā—on account of the fulfilment of a particular vow, 

(6) sāraņitā—due to sudden remembrance of former birth, 

(7) rogiņītā—due to illness, 

(8) anadhita—due to humiliation by somebody, 

(9) devasannatti—due to enlightenment by the gods, and 


(10) vacchāņubandhitā—renunciation due to affection for one's son 
who had already renounced the world. 


Besides these, various methods were adopted to induce a person to 
become a monk. In this connection practices like creating trouble due to 
which a person became a monk (tuyavaitta), taking a person elsewhere and 
making him renounce (puyavaitta), mutually interdependent or conditional 
renunciation by a pair of friends (sangārapavvajjā), and renunciation due to 
listening to religious instructions (akkhāta-pavvajjā), were also current.” 
There were some people who took to monk life either to maintain themselves 
(ihaloga), or to obtain good food as well as to have a paraphernalia consist- 
ting of disciples around them (puraópadibaddha), or as a solace in lonely 
or orphaned life (vihagagaī), or to get rid of debt (moyāvaittā), or on 


account of dainty food (parivuyāvaīttā), or by becoming brave as a lion 


(sihakhaiya).? 
The Ceremony of Renunciation : 


Inspite of such varying motives of renunciation, the proces: 
ciation was carried on with full gravity and sincerity for eve: 


Father renouncing owing to sons' renunciation: Uttar C 
p. 413b. c E DE D 
Than. p. 128b; also p. 276ab. ES 
CHünb ce ENT IC 
Fe er : "ie axes 
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The Jnatadharmakathanga® gives details about this ceremony from 
which it is clear that the function was carried on in all pomp depending on 
the status of the person wishing to enter the order. 


The following is the account of renunciation of a prince called Megha :, 


When, after his coronation, the prince determined to renounce the 
world, his parents summoned a barber (kāsavaā) and asked him to cut the 
hair of the prince so as to suit his renunciation (nikkhamanapaügge agga- 
kese). These hair were received by his mother in a piece of cloth having 
the symbol of a swan (hamsalakkhana) over it. They were afterwards kept 
in a jewelled box. 


After the hair-eut, Megha was bathed with silver and golden pots, and 
was asked to put on the choicest garments and ornaments. Then preparing 
a luxurious palanquin (sivià), he was seated in it along with his mother and 
his chief nurse who had held the rayaharana (broom) and padiggaha (alms- 
bowl) brought from a shop (kuttiyāvaņa).'? All of them sat facing the east. 
Then that palanquin was carried by the relatives and servants of Megha to the 
temple called "Guņasilaā” outside the city of Rāyagiha. 


On reaching there, the parents of Megha requested Lord Mahāvīra to 
admit their son to the order as he was disgusted with worldly life (samsāra- 
bhaüvvigge). Then Megha, going a few steps to the north-eastern direction, 
took out all his ornaments which were received by his mother in a garment 
bearing the sign of a swan. His mother wept bitterly to see her son taking 
out the ornaments, but at the same time she advised him to exert well (jaiyav- 
vam jaya) and be careful in monklife (no pama&yavvarn). Then the parents, 
after bowing down to Mahāvīra, returned home. 


Then Megha himself tore out his hair in five handfuls (paficamutthi- 
yarn loyam), and perambulating round the Lord requested him to initiate him 
as his own disciple. The Lord consented to it and did likewise. 


The details of the occasion differed only in point of the festive element in 
the ceremony. "Those who could not celebrate it with pomp resorted to a 
simpler procedure. In this case, however, the king of that particular city 
promised the person, who wanted to renounce, all help not only regarding 


the function itself but regarding the maintenance of the dependents of that 
person as well. 


6 a S ip ipe 30-33; of Sthāpatyāputra, Chapt. 5, 70-72; of Mali 
apt. 8, 117-119; o: ayana, Bhag. pp. 619 ff; of Kārttika, Ibid. pp. 738ab, etc. 
10. Also in Bhag. p. 620a. o a c 
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The Church Hierarchy: 


The person entering the order was introduced as a ‘seha’ (disciple), and 
was kept on probation either for six months, or four months, or for a week. 
During this period his sole duty was to master the tenets of monk life, the 
proper execution of which made him fit for confirmation (uvatthavana).!? 


The confirmation made him a regular member of the order and from this 
stage as a seha or antevāsī,3 he aspired to rise higher in the church hierarchy. 


(a) Seha, Antevāsī, Samanera : 
Four types of antevāsīs are referred to in the Sthānānga.!t 


They are— 

(1) pavvāyaņantevāsī nāmam ege, no uvatthavanantevasi—he who has 
been initiated by a particular ācārya but not confirmed by him; 

(2) one who has been confirmed by an ācārya but not initiated by the 
same ācārya; 

(3) one who has been initiated as well as confirmed by the same 
ācārya; 

and (4) dhammantevāsī—one who has become the disciple of a particular 

ācārya purely for religious instructions. 

The antevāsin had to show implicit faith in, and perfect obedience to, 

the ācārya. 


(b) Thera: 


As the very designation suggests, the thera was a person elder not. 
only in age but also in ‘paryaya’ (standing as a monk). This paryāya was 
also expressed by terms like 'ahārāiņiya”* and 'omarāīņiya” The former was 
applied to a person of greater standing, and the latter to a monk who occu- 


pied a junior position in the group. 


11. Thāņ. p. 129b; 

12. Ibid. p. 240a. e ; : 

13. Nāyā. p. 163; The Thāņ. comm. p. 242b explains it as 'guroh samipe vastum 
Silamasyāntevāsī. 

i p. 240a; The sramanera is referred to in Sktr. 1, 4, 2, 13 (p. 277); Seha and 

tevāsī in Bhag. pp. 11a, 382a. K i > 

= AS. p T, 33. 5 (p. 146) ; Than. p. 240a; The term ‘rainiya’ has been explained by 
Thain, comm. as ‘ratnani bhāvato jūānādīni taih vyavaharati iti ratnikah paryayajyesthah 
iti. See also Dév. 8, 41; 9, iii, 3; Naya. p. 34. : 

16. Thera ee ened in Acar. TI, 1, 10, 1 (p. 113); Uttar. 27, 1; Dšv. 8, 33; Dsv. Cū. 
1, v. 9; Anttr. p. 58; Antg. p. 31; Vivaga.. PP. 26, 77; Bhag. p. 382a. i 
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The junior monks were expected to give perfect respect to the elders. 
The former were not allowed to go ahead of or along with the superiors. The 
junior monk had to stand up in respect when the thera was coming. No act 
such as kicking the bed of the superior, occupying his seat, having a higher 
seat than his, or breaking his assembly,—in short, anything that was likely 
to show disrespect to the elders, was ever allowed.” 


The Sthānānga gives a list of ten kinds of theras, which, it may be 
noted, takes into consideration not only the church-meaning of the word but 
also the popular meaning, as will be clear from the following: 


those who managed the affairs of the village, 


(2) ratthathera the nation and the city; 


(3) nagarathera 
(4) kulathera | 


(1) gāmathera | 


those who managed the affairs pertaining to the 


(6) saga kula, gaņa or the sangha; 


(6) sanghathera 
(7) pasattharathera the teacher; 


(8) suyathera one well-versed in the Samavūyānga etc.; 
(9) jāīthera one who is sixty years old; 
(10) pariyāyathera one who has twenty years’ standing in monk- 
hood. 


Tt seems, therefore, that the last three in the list had a definite position 
and designation in the church hierarchy. No mention, however, of the duties 
ofa thera or his other qualifications are to be found in the Anga texts. 


| (e) Uvàjjhàya: 
S The upādhyāya was the chief instructor of a group of monks.'? He 
the reading of the sūtra to the younger monks, and where there was a 


tinc n between the text and its deeper meaning, the students approached 
rā to get that meaning explained. 


y be noted that earlier texts like the Ācāūrānga and the Sütrakr- 


- whether this phrase denoted two officers—āyariya and 
one officer. The commentators are also not explicit 


hiyate’smadityupadhyayah’; For ref. to upadh- 
, 1, 10, 1 (p. 113); II, 3, 3, 4 (p. 146). 
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in their explanation when they say—ācāryopādhyāyasya ācaryopādhyāya- 
yorva’,”° or 'ācāryeņa saha upādhyāyah acaryopadhyayah’ It is not clear, 
therefore, whether the rules regarding his privileges (aisesa), and his leaving 
the gana, pertained to one officer—the ācāryopādhyāya, or to two officers. 


Anyway, this person had five privileges,22 according to which he was 
allowed to wipe and clean his feet in the monastery, to ease nature in the 
monastery, to wait upon somebody or abstain from doing so, to live alone in 
the monastery for a night or two, and to remain outside the monastery for 
the same period. 


For five reasons, he could leave the gana. If he was unable to keep 
up the morale and the spirit of the whole group regarding moral discipline 
and essential duties (nam và dhāraņam va), if he was unable to wield con- 
trol over the other members of the gana, if he was unable to recollect and ex- 
plain the sacred lore to the disciples at the proper time, if he was attached to 
a nun belonging either to his own gana or to another one, or if he was 
unable to pull on due to his friends or relatives leaving the gana—then under 
any one of these circumstances he could leave the gana. 


No mention either of the qualifications or of the duties of this officer is 
to be found. 


(e) Pavatti : 
Even though mentioned along with other officers,“ no details are given 
regarding the Pravartin. The commentator explains him as**— 


Tapahsarnyamayogesu yo yogyastatra tam pravartayati // 

Asaham ca nivartayati ganataptikarah pravartī tu // 

From this it appears that he was a person who busied himself with the 
promotion of penance and the practice of self-control. 


(f) Ayariya: 
The ācārya was the head of a group of monks, and stood as the ideal 
in respect of proper moral behaviour and as the store of knowledge to his 


disciples.” 


20. Than. comm. p. 331b. 

21. Bhag. comm. p. 232a. 

22. Than. p. 329ab. 

23. Ibid. p. 331b. 

24. Ibid. p. 142b; Ācār. TI, 66, 33; 67, 1; 80, 31. 
. Than. pp. 143b, 144a. : 3 : 

z kāra Es to in Bhag. p. 382a; Dšv. 8, 23; Than. p. 142b; Acar. II, 66, 33; 66, 7; 

80, 31. 


BULL, DCRI.—19 
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The qualifications expected of him were more of a moral nature ac- 
cording as they are given in the texts. According to these texts, an ācārya 
was a person who was endowed with the five-fold ācāra (jfiana°, daršana”, 
cáritra?, tapa? and viryacara) ,?’ equanimity of mind, character and intellect.?8 
Being such a qualified person, all the members of the group under him were 
expected to show complete respect to him. 


The Sthününga?9 refers to several types of ācāryas which were as 
follows: 

(1) those who simply initiated a person (pavvayanayarite) , 

(2) those who confirmed a disciple (uvatthavanayarié) , 

(3) those who did neither of the above two things, 

and (4) those who did both these things. 

The privileges?? of an Bonrya and the reasons of his leaving the gana?! 
were the same as those noted in the case of the ācāryopādhyāya. 

Besides these, the ācārya was a person who could manage to get the 


requisites needed by the members of his gana. He also protected the requi- 
sites already acquired by the gana previously.? 


(g) Gani: 


The commentators explain this person as one who had a gana (gano 
yasya astīti).$ This is, however, a very incomplete explanation, and we fail 
to get the qualities of a ganin which can distinguish him from an ācārya. It 
is not clear whether he was the same person as the ācārya.* 


The qualities that were expected of him were mainly of a moral nature.** 
It was said that a ganin had to equip himself with the eightfold ganisampad : 


(a) Ācārasampad: 


(1) to be always mindful of good conduct, 
(2) to be devoid of pride of high birth etc., 


21. Ācūr. comm. pp. 4-5; Thāņ. co 14 
28. Dšv. 916. cc 


29. p. 239b, 240a. 

30. Ibid. p. 329ab. 

31. Ibid. p. 331b. 

32. Ibid. p. 385b. 

33. Ibid. p. 143b, 1443. 
. 34. He is equated with the ācārya: Thāņ. comm. p. 422b. 
35 Dšv. Cù. 2, v. 9: 'bhāviyappā bahussuó. 
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(3) to lead a wandering life, 


(4) tranguillity of mind. hr ai 
(b) Srutasampad: x 

(1) to be well-versed, 

(2) to be acquainted with the canon, om 

(3) knowledge of the texts of other sects, x 

(4) reciting the Sütra properly. * 
(c) Sarirasampad: 

(1) to have a proportionate body, 3 a 

(2) to have no such limbs as would evoke shame, m 

(3) to possess all limbs, E 

(4) to have a well-built form. e 


(d) Vacanasampad: 


(1) to have a pleasant voice, 

(2) to have an attractive way of exposition, 
(3) to be devoid of extreme views, 

(4) to have clear, unambiguous speech. 


(e) Vācanāsampad: 
(1) giving reading after knowing the calibre of the student, 
(2) explaining the text according to the standard of the novice, s 
(3) giving the reading again to the student if he did not dos. 5 ity ae E 


(4) explaining the meaning with proper references. 


(f) Matisampad: 
Based on the fourfold division of reason: 
avagraha, īhā, apāyā, and dharana. | 


(g) Prayogasampad: 

(1) knowing one’s ability in debate, 

(2) knowledge of the Nayas etc., | 

CU. kis of the S ac un 
deb 
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(b) Sangrahasampad: 
(1) knowledge of the proper place for the younger monks (bālādi- 
yogyaksetra), 
(2) knowledge pertaining to the requisites, 
(3) pertaining to the proper time of study or begging, 
and (4) pertaining to the rules of proper moral conduct and self-control 
(vinaya) .96 


No other details regarding this officer are given in the Anga texts. 


(h) Gaņahara: 


This term was applied to the chief disciple of the Tirthankara. No de- 
tails about him are to be found in the texts proper. The commentaries explain 
him, besides being the 'jinaSisyaviSesah', also as the ‘aryikapratijagarako’ i.e., 
the protector of the nuns. He is also described as one who was priyadharmà 
(one who likes a religious mode of conduct), drdhadharmà (firm in religion), 
rjuka (straightforward), sangrahopagrahakušalah (one who is able to in- 
crease not only the following but also to manage to secure the necessary things 
for his followers), sūtrārthavid (well-versed in the sacred lore) and gaņādhi- 
pati (head of the group of monks) 37 


It is not clear whether there was any distinction between the ganin and 


the ganadhara for the former was also equated with the gananayaka which 
implied the ganadhara.?8 


(i) Ganavaccheiya: 


As in the case of the rest of the officers, the exact nature of this officer 
also is not clear. First of all, nowhere his qualifications are given, and in the 
second place, the texts are silent about his duties. 


Only the commentaries explain him as the head of the part of the gana.” 
Terms Connected with Church Life: 


Along with these various designations in the church hierarchy, various 
terms connected with the conferring of authority or the dismissal of an officer 


36. Thāņ. p. 422b. 
97. Than. comm. pp. 143b, 144a; Ref. to gaņin: Ācār. II, 66, 33; 67, 7; 80, 31; Thān. 


38. Ibid. comm. p. 140a, 


39. Ibid, p. 245a: "dešosyastīti gaņāvacchedakah yo hi tarn grhītvāgacchāvastam- 
bhayaivopadhimarganadinimittam viharati', 
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are referred to. For instance, ‘uvasampaya’ meant placing oneself under the 
control of a guru, the appointment to a particular post was called ‘anunna’, 
(or better, the conferring of authority), ‘vijahana’ signified the leaving of the 
jurisdiction of a particular superior officer, and *uvatthavana',4 denoted the 
final consecration of a novice under probation. 


Comparison with other systems: 


The ācārya and the upādhyāya are to be found in the Brahmanical as 
well as the Buddhist church hierarchy. The 'sāmaņera” and the ‘thera’ are 
to be met with in the Buddhist church as well. The ‘ganadhara’ is rare in 
Brahmanical church hierarchy, but the ‘ganapati’ is referred to frequently, if 
not always in the sense of a person holding office in the Church. 


The process of ‘pabbajja’ and ‘uvasampaya’ in the Buddhist Church 
had its counterpart in the ‘dikkha’ and ‘uvatthavana’ of the Jaina Church. 


Even though the Buddhist Chuch had an elaborate galaxy of many 
other officers like the s&manerapesaka,? sanghabhatta (ration-officer),% 
cīvarabhājaka (cloth-distributor)** and others, the Jaina Church was con- 
tent to have a hierarchy mainly looking to the moral aspect of the monks. 
It may be that the Jaina Church was not full of ideas of organising church- 
life on a corporate basis. sti 


The gaņāvacchedaka, the pravartin, gaņin and the gaņadhara, there- x 
fore, seem to be designations peculiar to the Jaina Church hierarchy. =f < 


Church Units: 


Under these officers the monks were grouped in various units. Al- 
though the various units referred to in the Angas are not explicitly explained 
so as to reveal their mutual relations, these units may be said to hint at 
administrative groups under various officers. It may, at the same time, be E 
noted, that in explaining these units, we have to depend on the interpre- HART 
tation of commentators who are far removed in time taking into considera- —— 
tion the antiquity of the Anga texts themselves. It is possible, therefore, 
that they explain the units from contemporary conditions. 


3 40. Than. p. 139a; comm. pp. 139b and 140b explains ‘anunna’ as ‘adhikar 
*upasampat as *jianadyartham bhavadiyo ahamiti abhyupagamah’; ‘vijahana’ as par 
gah'; Upasampada in Uttar. 26, 5-1. m 
41. Chedopasthāpanā was absent in the period between the 2nd and. 
thankaras: Than. comm. pp. 167b. j s 
42. Cullavagga, VI, 21. E 
43. Ibid. VI, 21, 1. i 
44. Ibid, VI, 21, 2. E 
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The following were the units : 


(a) Gama: 
The gaņa seems to have been the largest unit. In antiquity also, it was 
said to go back even to pre-Mahāvīra Tirthankaras.* 


The gana is explained by the commentators as ‘samanavacanakriyah 
sādhusamudāyah” (a group of monks having a common reading).$ Other 
explanation of the gana is ‘kulasamudayah’ (group of kulas)." But it is 
interesting to note that the commentators equate it with the ‘gaccha’ which 
finds place in the later parts of the Canon,*® but nowhere in the Angas proper. 
A more definite statement is to be found in the commentary on the Bhaga- 
vatī9 which says that the gana was formed of three kulas. 


Thus the texts themselves are silent over the nature of the gana. In- 
spite of this, however, we come across rules regarding the reasons that made 
a monk change his gana, and the persons qualified to look after a gana. 


Persons endowed with six qualities were deemed fit to manage the 
affairs of a gana. They were expected to be persons full of faith (saddhi), 
truthful (sacce), well-controlled (mehāvī), capable (sattimam) devoid of 
quarrels with, or ill feeling towards, anybody (appādhikaraņa), and learned 
(bahussuya) .*° 


The monk was not allowed to change his gana within six months5! A 
monk doing so was termed as the 'gāņangaņiya'52 But, the monks were 
allowed to go to another gana for all sorts of subjective reasons. The reasons 
were as follows”: 


(1) to gain higher knowledge (savvadhammā rotemi), 

(2) to practise a stricter mode of conduct (egatitā ro&mi egaiya no 
roémi), 

(3) to get doubts dispelled (savvadhamma vitigicchami) , 

(4) to practise the ‘egallaviharapadima,’ 

(9) to acquire requisites (savvadhammā juhuņāmi ?). 


45. Smv. pp. 54, 61, 66, 68, 69, 71, 84, 86, 88, 90 for the gaņas of various Tīrthan- 
karas; Gaņa in Bhag. 231h; Thūņ. p. 352a; Uttar. XVII, 17. i 
46. ‘Sum. comm. p. 14b. 
47. Than. comm. p. 516a. 
48. Ibid., pp. 331b, 340a, 386a etc. 
49. comm. p. 382b. 
50. Thān. p. 352a. 
51. Sum. pp. 39ab, 40b. 
52. Uttar. 17, 17. 


53. Than, p. 381a: Interpretation by Muni KEVALAVIJAYAJI, 
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"Under all these circumstances, however, he had to take permission of 
the guru before leaving the gaņa. 


(b) Kula: 


The monk was expected to owe allegiance to the kula of which he was 
a member. We have already seen that the kulas formed the gaņa. 


No details regarding this unit are to be found in the texts of the Angas 
or even the Mūlasūtras. The commentators, however, explain it either as a 
group of disciples of a particular ācārya (egāyariyassa santai),”* or equate 
it with anvaya or gaccha.** 


(c) Sambhoga : 


Even in the case of the sambhoga the texts fail to give any explana- 
tion, but give rules regarding the formation of this group. 

The sambhoga is explained by the commentators®® as ‘ekamandalika- 
bhoktrtva’, by the Dictionary?” as ‘a group of monks bound together by iden- 
tical sāmācārī and taking food together’, and by J ACOBI3 as ‘a group of monks 
begging alms in one district only". 

The formation of the sambhoga allowed the following concessions to its 
members : 

(1) Uvahi—pertaining to exchange of requisites, 

(2) Suü—regarding common reading and study of the sacred texts, 

(3) Bhattapāņa—exchange of food and drink, 

(4) Aíijalipaggaha—showing respect to each other, 

(5) Dàyane—sending disciples for further study to ahother monk of 

the same sambhoga, 

(6) Nikāye—calling another monk of the same sambhoga for the sake 

of exchange of foodstuffs, requisites, and disciples etc. 


(7) Abbhutthāņa—getting up in respect, 


54, Bhag. comm. p. 382b. 
55. Uttar. comm. p. 168b; Than. p. 916a. 
56. Uttar. comm. p. 333a; Than. p. 139a. 


ai . 1062. F s SEM 
a TU p. 167, £n. 1. (Uttar, 29, 33); Sambhoga mentioned in Ācūr. 


It, 66 12: TI, 106, 20, 24 (See ScHuBRING, Die Lehre der Jainas, p. 160); Tham. 139a, 300a, 
Aion, SOY a 21b; Uttar, 29, 33. 
Jacosr seems to be right for w 


eriod, showing that bhoga was a ter 
called as 'bhogikas—See, SANKALIA, Archaeolo 


e do get epigraphical evidence, though of a later 
ritorial unit and the officers in charge of it were 
gy of Gujarat, pp. 196-97. 


ES 
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(8) Kiākammassa karaņe—saluting each other, 

(9) Veyāvaccakaraņe—attending the ill, 

(10) Samosaraņa—going to the festival in honour of the Jina, or to 
the latter's religious lecture, 

(11) Sannisijja—occupying the seat while discussing religious matters 
with another ācārya of the same sambhoga (?); 

(12) Kahaé ya pabandhane—pertaining to religious stories.°9 


It may be noted that breach of discipline made a monk liable for expul- 
sion from the sambhoga. If somebody saw a monk doing a transgression, or the 
superiors heard about it from trustworthy person, or if the transgressor had 
thrice committed the offence and had again repeated the same, then at the 
fourth time he was driven out of the sarnbhoga (visambhogiyam karettaé) .90 


A survey of the officers of the church hierarchy and the units in the 
church may be said to reveal a somewhat unorganised state of Jaina Church, 
and no definite statements either of the qualifications or of the duties of the 
various officers as also the minimum number for the formation of the groups 
are to be found in the Anga texts. 


Monastic Jurisprudence: 


The monks were generally said to commit transgressions due to the 
following reasons. 'They did so either out of pride (dappa), or carelessness 
à (pamāda), or inattention (aņābhoge), or under influence of bodily pangs 
(āüre), under calamities (āvatī), or in a place which had a mixed group of 
heretics and others (sankiņņa), or due to unexpected circumstances (sahasak- 
kāra), or out of fear (bhaya) or hatred (pačsa).* 


- Under all these circumstances, and normally as well, the monks who 
ES were of good conduct, good family, good caste and self-control reported or 
E confessed their faults before the guru (ālocanā). The person before whom 
So: this alocana was to be done was one who himself was of a good. conduct, and 
š was able to expose the transgressor and make him confess his fault. In case 
the transgressor was unable to undergo the whole prāyaścitta at one time, 
then the guru divided it into suitable periods. He also did not tell others the 
faults confessed by the transgressor before him.62 


59. Smv. p. 21b. 

60. ‘Than. p. 139a; For such details, see, Smw. comm. pp. 22b, 23a; also p. 4448, 
re actions inimical to the ācārya, upādhyāya, thera, kula, gana, sangha, and against 
: s of nana, darnsaņa and cāritta, made a monk liable for expulsion from the 
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This confession of faults was to be done not in a way as to create 
sympathy in the mind of the teacher so that he might give less prayascitta 
(ākampaittā). The monks were not allowed to go to another guru who was 
well known for his liberality in giving less punishment (anumanaitta). Con- 
fessing only those faults which were seen by the teacher (jam dittham), 
confessing only the major faults (bāyara) or only the minor ones (suhuma), 
confessing in a way as was not likely to let the ācārya hear properly (channa), 
doing so in a very loud voice (saddaülayam), confessing the same fault before 
different ācāryas (bahujana), doing so before a person who was not well- 
versed (avvatta), and confessing a fault before the guru who had done the 
same fault himself (tassevi),—all these were deemed as faults of improper 


alocana.® 
Besides ālocanā, there were nine kinds of prāyašcittas. They were: 
(1) Padikkamana — condemnation of the transgression, 
(2) Tadubhaya — confession and condemnation, 
(3) Vivega — giving up transgressions,’ 
(4) Viüsagga— making kāyotsarga, 
(5) Tava — undergoing fasts, 
(6) Cheya—cutting of the paryāya or seniority, 
(7) Mūla— re-consecration, 
(8) Aņavatthappā — temporary expulsion, 
(9) Pàraficiya — expulsion from the order. 


Inspite of these various prāyašcittas, the texts of the Angas fail to 
give concrete examples of the execution of these rules of monastic juris- 
prudence. Only in the case of the last two prayascittas some details are 
given. The eighth prayascitta was prescribed for committing the theft of 
co-religionists, or of heretics (teņam), 
(hatthātāla) .*% 


The pàraíicita was threefold : 
(a) duttha, 

(b) pamatta, 

(c) annamannam karemane. 


63. Ibid. ; 
64. Ibid., also 355b; Bhag. p. 920b; comm. pe or 


65. The Aup. comm. explains it as tasuddh: 
Pāiyasadda as ‘parityaga’ (Giving up of transgression? 
66. Than. p. 162b. 


| Beto DCRL.—20 


or striking somebody with a slap 
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The first was committed when a monk harassed or condemned the ācārya 
or the ganadhara or the sacred canon, or had intimacy with a nun, or murder- 
ed the king or had illegal connections with the latter's queen. 


The second was committed by a monk who was extremely careless 
regarding rules of food and sleep (paūcamanidrāpramādavān). 


The third was done when the monk indulged in homo-sexuality.7 


Besides these, masturbation, sexual intercourse, taking a night meal 
(rāibhoyaņa) and accepting food from the host or from a king were deemed 
as major faults (anugghatima) .*% 


The way of dealing with the transgressor who had again committed a 
fault while he was undergoing a punishment for a previous one, was called 
farovana'8? In this case, it seems, the punishment was increased either by a 
month (māsiyā ārovaņā), or by thirty-five days, (sapaficarai māsiyā), or by 
forty days, or by two months, or by sixty-five days, or by three or four months. 
The maximum period was of six months. No details, however, regarding the 
faults under which this increase was made, or regarding the treatment given 
to the transgressor, are to be found. 


The 'safijjoyana payacchitta’ was prescribed in the case of the commit- 
ment of more than one transgression pertaining to one item : as for instance 
committing two different transgressions regarding food. 


"The ‘palitificana’ was the confession of a fault with deceit, or the hiding 
z the real fault. 


The method of purifying. the. mcm was ealled the ‘parihara- 
visuddhi’,1 The commentator? explains it as follows: 


In a group of nine monks, four underwent the ‘parihara’, the other 
four waited upon them (anuparihārika) and the ninth acted as the guru. 


67. Ibid. comm. pp. 162b-164b. It may be noted that these explanations are based 
on the commentaries. The texts proper do not give such details. They only refer to 
the various punishments. 


68. Ibid., comm. p. 162b; 311a. 

69. Smo, p. 41b. Than. pp. 199a-200b; 325a. 

10. Ibid., pp. 199a-200b.. 

71. Ibid., p. 167b; Bhag. 348b, 893b, 909a ff. 

42. Bhag. comm. pp. 351-52; Than. comm. p. 168ab. 
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The undergoing of 'parihāra' involved fasts of various magnitudes in 
different seasons for a total period of six months. The fasts were arranged 
as follows : 


OENE i T 


Fasting 
Season SS 
Minimum Average Maximum 
Winter fast upto the 10th 
sixth meal 
Summer 4th 6th 8th 
Rainy Season 8th 12th 


EE: 


The pārihārika took 'ācāmla” (āyambila) at the breaking of the fast, 
while the guru did ‘acamla’ every day. Thus, when the first four monks com- 
pleted this fasting for six months, the next four undertook it, and the first 
four waited on them. After six months, the last—who had acted as the 
guru—did so for six months, and all the rest waited upon him. Thus the 
whole group was purified in eighteen months. 


TOURING : 


Bound by these rules, the monk led a touring life throughout the eight 
months of the year, i.e. except the rainy season. The reason behind this was 
the discipline of not getting attached to any particular place or family. There- 
fore, instead of staying at one place, he wandered from village to village 
(gāmāņugāmam düijjamane)? with a mission of preaching. 

While touring, the monk was to be attentive and was not to tall 
much.”* No company either of a heretic or of a householder was to be 
sought. In order to avoid difficulties regarding requisites, the monk had to 
equip himself with all his requisites.” 


713. Vivāga. p. 77; Acar. II, 3, 1, 6. 
74. Ibid, I, 8, 1, 20 (p. 82). 

75. Ibid. TI, 1, 1, 9 (p. 90). 

76. Ibid. II, 1, 3, 8 (p. 96). 
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No attempts at killing living beings, deliberately or otherwise, or 
harassing them, were allowed." He had, therefore, to avoid watery regions, 
or shaky bridges or muddy places. Normally, he avoided that path which 
was infested with robbers, Dasuga (Dasyu?), Milakkhu or such other 
aņāriya people.? He was to avoid such regions which were not friendly or 
which had no king or where anarchy prevailed, or where the army was 
encamped. The avoidance of politically unsafe regions or army camps was 
advocated due to the likelihood of people suspecting the monk to be a spy! 
With a view of not getting involved in them, the monk avoided skirmishes 
and playgrounds.£ 


The proper road, according to the Sthümnünga, was that along which a 
cart, a chariot or any other vehicle generally went; or that on which 
elephants, horses, asses, camels, cows and buffaloes went; or that which was 
resorted to by men and women; or that which was scorched by the sun's heat, 
or lastly, that which was ploughed or worked upon (Sastraparinata). Along 
such a road, the monk walked looking forward to a distance of four cubits 
(jugamayam) . In the case of forests, the monk was to avoid such as could 
not be crossed with certainty in one or at the most in five days.84 


Water Travel: 


E No water travel was allowed to a monk or a nun in a boat bought or 
s repaired by their host. In other cases, they were allowed to enter a boat 
with the permission of the owner. Then, going apart, they scanned their 
requisites, wiped the whole body, gave up the householder's food (sāgārar 
bhattar), and then stepped into the boat carefully. No part in either making 
the boat move, or piloting it, or pulling or pushing it, was to be taken by the 
monk. So also, he was not allowed to stop the leakage of the boat.35 


. If the boatman threw him into the water, then the monk was allowed 
_to forego his requisites due to their weight, and was allowed to swim to the 
Then standing on a clean spot, he waited till his body got dry. He 
allowed to wipe it or shake it for quick drying.86 


138). 
144); Stkr. 1, 3, 1, 16 (p. 263) 
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In case the monk had to cross shallow water, then wiping his whole 
body—so that living beings on his body might not get hurt—, he carefully 
crossed it without touching anybody else. If his feet got soiled due to mud, 
he was not to clean them by walking over the grass.*” 


Five great rivers, the Gangā, Jaünà (Yamunā), Saraü (Sarayü), Erā- 
vati and Mahi, were not to be crossed by the monk either twice or thrice 
within a month$ But if there was trouble from the king, or a famine was 
current, or if somebody threw him into the river, in cases of floods or change 
of its course by the river, or due to danger from uncivilised people (anariya), 
he was allowed to cross these rivers.9? 


Stay in Rainy Season: 


It has already been noted that the mode of touring involving a stay 
for one night in a village and for five nights in a town came to an end during 
the rainy season. The reason for not undertaking any touring in the rainy 
season was that such a stationary mode of life was helpful in abstaining from 
inflicting injury to vegetation-beings which grew up immensely in this season. 
It may be noted that for the same season, no touring was to be done at night 
any time throughout the year. 


Nobody was allowed to tour in the rainy season except under calami- 
ties which we have already noticed regarding the crossing of the five great 
rivers. Along with these, the monk was permitted to go to another place in 
the rainy season for the following five reasons: 


(1) nanatthayaé—in order to learn a particular text which was known 
only to an ācārya who was undertaking a fast unto death, 

(2) carittatthayaé—in order to prevent one's going astray in a dang- 
erous place, 

(3) darhsanatthayaé—for the spread of the faith, 

(4) ayariyaüvajjhaya va se visuribhejja—if the ācārya or an upadh- 
yāya was dead, 

and (5) āyariyaūvajjhāyāņa va bahitā veávaccam karaņatātē—to ` ai 

upon the ācārya and the upādhyāya if they were putting up in a region whe 
there was no rain. : : 


87. Ibid., TI, 3, 2, 9-13 (p. 143). i à 
88. Than. p. 308b; For a similar Buddhist list, see C 
89. Thāņ. p. 308b. 


90. Ibid. See Mahāvagga III, 4, 2 ff, in í 
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This stay at one place began when fifty days of the actual rainy season 
(savisaraié māse vaīkkante: i.e., the month of Jyestha and twenty days of 
Āsādha) had elapsed. It ended on the fifth day of Bhadrapada?! Nobody 
was allowed to spend two rainy seasons at the same place9? The monks were, 
however, allowed to prolong their stay for five or ten days after the end of 
the rainy season if the road was still full of many living beings and was not as 


yet free from mud.9? 


RESIDENCE : 


The monk had to select a residence which was free from the crowd? 
of people and hence was conducive to study and meditation. For this pur- 
pose, he normally put up in gardens or temples (ceiya) outside the city.” 
Along with these, lonely places like the cemetery, deserted houses, moun- 
tain caves and potter's workshops were also resorted to.% 


Whatever be the nature of a lodge, the monks were not allowed to 
enter or occupy it without the permission of the owner. First of all he had 
to see whether that particular place was suitable to him or not. Then he 
approached the houseowner to seek permission for that particular lodge if 
it fulfilled his requirements.%” 


Unfit Lodgings : 


The monk was not allowed to live in lodgings used by the house- 
holders, or those containing fire and water, those having a common passage 
both for the monks and the householders, in which acts like massaging each 


91. Smv. p. 81a. The Buddhists began it on the full-moon day of Āsādha and 
ended it on the full-moon day of Karttika: Mahāvagga, III, 2, 2. 

92. Dév. Cu. 2, 11. 

93. Ācār. II, 3, 1, 4-5 (p. 137). 

: It may be noted here that among the Brahmanical sources, the Sankhalikhitadhar- 
masūtra refers to the rule *ürdhvar vārsikābhyām naikasthānavāsī” (ABORI, VII, p. 128) 
(Date g this uen between 300 B.C. to 100 A.D.: Kane Ibid. p. 105). While 
commenting on the passage ‘Bhiksarthi à à ? ājī i th 
vu qe sarthi gramamacaret? (Yājtavalkyasmrti, III. 58), the 
s di Apes gramamasrayet pravišet na punah sukhanivasartham. 
Mamea ae šājā dogah. Urdhvarn, varsikabhyarn masabhyam naikasthānavāsīti $ankhas- 
To A ro tau punarmāsacat Syayaparyantamapi sthātavyām na ciramekatra vase- 

aya ca, ālāt. Srāvaņādayašcatvāro masa varsākāla iti devalasmaraņāt. "Ekarāt- 
CHOR eT $ mo CEO Varsābhyo'nyatra varsāsu māsārnstu caturo vase- 
: nat. or Buddhist rules about a 
94 Ācēr. II, 3 2, 6 Glee out Vassa, see Mahāvagga TI. 
95. Vivāga, p. 77; Antg., p. 41; Antt ; . ; ; Nāyā 69. 
96. Ācār. I, 7, 2,1 (p. 64). — T. p. 67; Uttar. 9, 4; 18, 4; 23, 4. 8; Nayà. p. 
97. Ibid., TI, 7, 2, 1-14 (pp. 173-71), 
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other's body either with ghee or with perfumes, or sprinkling the body with 
water, or the practice of sexual acts were done by the householder and his 
wife.*$ Places visited by women, beasts and eunuchs,” those frequented by 
heretics,! containing cobwebs and eggs! appropriated by force or stolen 
from somebody else by the present owner,'?? specially white-washed, deco- 
rated, besmeared with cow-dung or built for use solely by the monks,!0? 
where seeds, flowers and other articles containing life were scattered,—all 
these were deemed unfit for the monks. 


Reasons Behind These: 


It may be noted that the reasoning behind the justification of the non- 
use of such places was based on the fundamental rules of ethical conduct 
of the monks, as will be clear from the following discussion. 


The house containing seeds, cobwebs, eggs, etc., if occupied, offered 
a ground for hirnsa which was the major fault to be avoided by the monk. 


The place which was raised up from the ground level, and accesss to 
which could be had only by resorting to a platform or a ladder, was likely 
to be the cause of a serious fall for the monk which crushed the living beings 
on the ground. 


The monk living with the members of the family of a householder, 
if nursed by them in his illness, was likely to get attached to them and go 
astray. Moreover, the daughters and other ladies in the house were likely 


to force him to have sexual intercourse with a view to have a healthy 
child.104 


In the case of the places where worldly activities or actions pertain- 
ing to fire and water were carried on, the monk was likely to get interested 
in such activities which were unbecoming for him. 


In their zeal to furnish the monks with lodging, the householders were 
likely to do all sorts of major injuries to the living beings (mahāsāvadya- 
kriyà). Hence, such places were not to be accepted by the monks. More- 
over, such specially made lodgings were likely to create a feeling of grati- 
tude and attachment towards the houseowner in the mind of the monks. 


98. Ibid., II, 2, 3, 5-12 (pp. 131-32). 

99. Nāyā. p. 76; Bhag. p. 758b. 

100, Acéra. II, 2, 2, 2, 8 (p. 127). 

101. Ibid. I, 1, 1 (p. 120). 

102. Ibid., 

103. Ibid., U, 2, 1, 
1 


3 f 
104. Ibid., II, 2, 1, 12 (p. 125. 
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Lonely Life: 

In order, therefore, to avoid all these faults which were against the 
spirit of monk life, the monk was advised to stay in deserted houses, or burial 
places or under the cover of a tree. It was said that by living alone, the 
monk was able to practise concentration (samahié) and avoid quarrels 
(kalaha), passions (kasāya), and anger (tumantume), and was able to 
acquire a high standard of self-control.1% 


In spite of the mention of the 'uvassaya'"?" (monastery), and the 
; *vihara'!8 the general tone of opinion favoured a lonely mode of life free 
T from the contact with the society around. 


: CLOTHING AND NUDITY : 


The question of clothing and nudity may be said to have centred round 
the ideas connected with nirgranthatva (bondlessness) and aparigrahatva 
(non-possession) . 


Early texts like the Ācūrānga!?» mention the fact that it was Mahā- 
vira who started the practice of nudity after a period of thirteen months 
after his renunciation. The Sthūnānga!? also refers to the fact, and puts 
it in the mouth of Mahavira who is said to have remarked, ‘maé samaņāņam 
eu acelate dhamme paņņatte..... ' The same view is expressed by the Daša- 
vaikalikat which disallows all efforts of bodily decoration to the monk as 
he is ‘nagina’ (naked) and tonsured (munda). The Uttarādhyayana!!? also 
__ lays down nakedness as the sixth parisaha. 


cs Inspite of such constant references to nakedness, it may be noted that 
e rules about clothing did not seem to make it a compulsory item as will 
r from the following citations: 


"They are called naked, (nagiņā) who in this world, never return (to 
State), (follow) my religion according to the commandment." 
—Ācār. I, 6, 2, 3 (Transl., p. 56).1? 
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“To a mendicant who is little clothed (acela),!!* and firm in control 
(parivusiē), it will not occur (to think): My clothes are torn (parijunne), 
I shall beg for (new) clothes, I shall beg for the thread (suttam); I shall 
beg for a needle (süim), I shall repair them or stitch them; I shall put them 
on (parihissāmi); I shall wrap myself in them (pāūņissāmi).” 

—Ibid., I, 6, 3, 1 (JacoBr, p. 57). 


“Know further, that after winter is gone and the hot season has come, 
one should leave off the used-up (garment of the three), being clad with an 
upper (santaruttare) and an under garment, or with the undermost garment 
(omacelaé), or with one gown (egasāde), or with no clothes (acele)— 
aspiring to freedom from bonds..." 


—Ibid., I, 7, 4 1 (p. 69); I, 7, 6, 1 (p. 71). 

—Also, Sūtrakrtānga, 2, 1, 56 (p. 354). 

“To a naked (acela) monk, the thought occurs ... I cannot leave off 

the covering of the privities. Then he may cover his privities with a piece 
of cloth (kadibandhanam dhārittaē).” 

Acar. I, 7, 7, 1 (p. 73). 


“The various outward marks (linga) (of religious men) have been intro- 
duced in order that people might recognise them as such .... Now the 
opinion (of the Tirthankaras) is that knowledge, faith and right conduct 
(nàna, darnsaņa, cāritta) are the true causes of final liberation (and not the 
outward marks)." 

—Uttar. 23, 32-33. 


«My clothes being torn, I shall (soon) go naked’, or ‘I shall get a 
new suit', such thoughts should not be entertained by a monk. At one time 
he will have no clothes, at another he will have some; knowing this to be 
a salutary rule, a wise (monk) should not complain about it." 


—Uttar. 2, 12-13. 


From all these citations it is clear that the monk was asked not to be 
very particular about the use of clothes. The chief motive behind his use 
of clothes was to cover the privities or to protect himself from severe cold 


114. It is interesting to note that later commentators explain ‘acelatva’ as the use 
of a few and used clothes, and not as complete nudity—See Than. comm. pp. 467b-468b: 
“Just as a man wearing a tattered and old garment is called naked in the popular sense 
of the term, in the same way, a monk wearing less garment, which is old and tattered is 
called Acela. A beggar also uses such clothes, but the monk uses them on account of, 
religious considerations." 

“şat cela acela'—JSB, Vol. 12, No. 2, p. 31. 


BULL, DCRI.—21 
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etc. Under no circumstances was he allowed to get attached to or to aspire 
for new clothes. Thus freedom from bonds' was the main idea behind the 


F practice of nudity.!5 


This non-attachment could, therefore, be followed even with the use 
of clothes without getting attached to them.!!$ Therefore, the Acürünga 
lays down that “(the monk) should beg for (clothes) which he wants, and 
which are permitted by the religious code (ahesanijja); he should wear the 
clothes in the same state in which they are given him; he should neither 
wash them nor dye them....”!!7 The same idea is manifested by the rule 
which did not permit a monk to lodge a complaint in case his clothes were 
torn off by thieves.!18 


nx 


ši Why to Wear Clothes? 
EM Once this attitude of non-attachment towards clothing was adopted by 
^ the monk, he could use clothes for three reasons: 


(1) to avoid shame (hiripattitam), 


(2) to avoid disregard from the people if they feel so on seeing the 
monk's distorted limbs (duguūchāpattitam), 


and (3) to put up with the various parisahas (parisahavattiyarn) 119 
BH, of Clothes : : 


In all, three clothes!20 were to be used by the monk. Out of these 
dud two were to be of linen which were used as under-garments (anta- 
jagam), and the third, made of wool, as an upper garment (uttarijjagam). 
and the younger elements in the community wore.only one gar- 
while the older ones used two. 121 Under any circumstances, limita- 


2» T 69) : See fn. 3, p. 67; AE. io of the Buddhists: 
ntarāvāsaka: Mahāvaggā, VIII, : 
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tion to the number of clothes was binding, and no lavishness or stock-piling 


of clothes was ever allowed. In the hot season, the monk was to give up the 
used-up clothes and had to put on either one or no garment. 


Material, Proper and Improper: 


The monk was allowed to accept clothes which were made of wool 
(jangiya), silk (bhangiyam), hemp (sāņayam), palm-leaves (pottagam), 
cotton (khomiyarn), of arhatūla (tülakadam), or any other of such types 
(tahapparam) 123 The Sthānānga,!?* however, gives the fifth type as that 
which is made of tirida bark. The commentator remarks that even though 
these five kinds were allowed, only those of cotton and wool were to be used 
normally. In case, these two were not available, then, only the other types 
of clothes could be used.!?5 


Clothes which were bought, (kitarn) washed, (dhoyam) dyed (rat- 
tam), cleaned or perfumed for the sake of the monk, or those which were 
made of fur (Amani), fine ones (sahiņāņi), beautiful ones (sahinakallani), 
prepared out of goat's hair (ayāņi), of blue cotton (kayagani), of ordinary 
cotton (khomiya), of finer cotton (dugullāņi), made of patta, made of malaya 
fibre (malayāņi), of bark fibres (pattuņņāņi), of muslin (arnsuyāņi), of silk : 
(cīņamsuyāņi), or those which were known as Desarāga, Amila, Gajjala, 
Phāliya and Kayaha; blankets (karnbala), cloaks (pāvarāņi); plaids (aina- m 
pāiiraņāņi) of Udda, Pesa, embroidered with Pesa fur (pesalesāņi), made ; 
of the skin of black (kiņha), blue (nīla) or white (gora) deer; golden plaids 
(kaņagāņi), plaids glittering like gold (kaņagakantāņi), interwoven with 
gold (kaņagapattāņi), strewn with gold (kanagakhaiyani), touched or shaded 
with gold (kaņagaphusiyāņi) ; tiger skins (vagghāņi), or ornamental clothes 
(ābharaņāņi), or such as were set with ornaments (abharanacittani) —all 
these were deemed unfit for the monk.!?6 


122. Acar. I, 7, 6,1 (p. 71). The Buddhist monk was allowed to put off his sanghati 
only when ill, or when crossing a deep river: Mahāvagga, VIII, 23. à 

123. Ācār. II, 5, 1, 1 (p. 197). 

Bab. 

A b (a also prescribes these three: Ibid. p. 138a. E 

196. Acar. II, 5, 1, 3-5 (pp. 157-58): Cf. Buddhist: Pārnsukūlika 
and Gahapatika (given by the house-holders) d Durga BHAGWAT rem 
of the laity increased, the Pàmsukulika fell into the backgroun 
a rule that no Bhikkhu was to take a vow of wearing Parhsuk 


dhist Jurisprudence, p. 146. 
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Where to Obtain Proper Clothes: 


The monks had to seek proper clothing from the householders only 
within a distance of half a yojana, and nobody was allowed to go beyond 
this limit normally.!?7 


How to Get Them? 


After seeking the permission of the guru, the monks went in search 
of proper clothing. The main source for them was the devoted householders, 
Going to them, they told the householder the specific type of clothing they 
wanted. When such a clothing was obtained, they scanned it to see whether 
it contained living beings or any other impurities. They were allowed to 
get such clothes as were not needed by the householder.128 


Whatever was offered was to be accepted there and then after inspect- 
ing it. No future promises regarding clothing were to be accepted. The 


monks were also allowed to reject such clothes as were not fit for them, or 
as were not likely to last long.130 


Under particular vows, the monk put restrictions on himself regard- 
ing either the quality of the cloth, or the nature of the donor, or the way 
in which it was offered, and so on.! In this case it may be noted that many 
of the rules regarding clothing were identical with those of food. 


Using the Clothes : 


No washing or cleaning of clothes either with ground drugs or with 
water was allowed. The monks, however, were allowed to dry their clothes 
on a heap of ash or of bones after carefully examining them.13? The monk 
was neither allowed to dye his clothes nor use coloured clothes. In case, 


bowever, he did not get proper clothing then he was permitted to sew differ- 
ent pieces together 133 


Jiņakappiyas and Therakappiyas : 


The monks either f 11 : T: z 
Wie they ce aie D ollowed the Jinakappa (or the mode of life resem 


or the Therakappa (corporate or group life) 184 Even 


, 1, 10 (p. 
130. Ibid. TI, 5,1 eye). 


11-15 N 1 
131, Than, p. sil (pp. 160-61). 


(pp. 162-63), 
157). 
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though these terms are not expressly referred to at all places in the Angas, 
yet the commentators explain certain references pertaining to nudity, etc. 
as peculiar to the Jiņakappiyas. 


The Jinakalpika monk had less requisites with him, inasmuch as 
he ate food in the hollow of his hand, carried a broom, led a life secluded 
from the rest of the members of his group, and wore no clothing.!5 


OTHER REĢUISĪTES: 


Besides clothing, the monk used other articles like alms-bowl (pāya), 
blanket (kambala), and broom (pàyapufichana) for the sake of the proper 
practice of self-control or out of a sense of shame (safijamalajjattha) .136 


The set of these requisites was called *bhandaga"?" which was divided 
into ‘aupagrahika’ (supplementary) and ‘ogha’ (of general use). Inspite of 
such division the monk had to restrict himself to a limited number of requi- 
sites and had to wander as light as the wind (laghubhütaviharin) #8 without 
any attachment for such requisites. 


The oft-repeated set of requisites in the text of the Angas!? is ‘vattha, 
paya, karnbala and payapufichana’. Out of these, we have already seen the 
details regarding the vattha or clothes. 


Paya: (Bhūyaņa!t or Padiggahal*!) 


The pātra or the alms-bowl was made either of gourd (laü), or of 
wood (dāru), or of clay (mattiya) 1 Along with the pots which were used 
or owned by the householders," the pots bought for the monk, or those made 
of iron (aya), tin (tai), lead (sisaga), silver (hiranna), gold (suvanna) , 
brass (ririya), an alloy of gold, silver and copper (hàrapuda), pearl (mani), 
glass (kāya), mother of pearl (karnsa), shell (sankha), horn (siga), ivory 
(danta), cloth (cela), stone (sela) or leather (camma), or those which were 
specially polished, etc. for the monk,—were not allowed for use by the 
monks.!tt 


135. See Jacosrs note, SBE, XXI, p. 57, fin. 2; But as we shall see later on, even 
the Jinakalpikas wore clothes. 

136. Dšv. 6, 20. 

137. Uttar, 24, 13; Bhag. 749b. 

138. Dšv. 3, 10; Also Stkr. I, 1, 1, 2 (p 235). 

139. Acar. I, 2 5,3 (p. 23); I, 6, 2, 1 (p. 55); Dšv. 6, 20; Bhag. p. 291a, 309b, 689a. 

140. Ibid. 139a. 

141. Nāyā. p. 29; Dšv. 5, ii, 1. 

142. Ācār. TI, 6, 1, 1 (p. 166); Than. 138a. 

143. Stkr. 1, 9, 20 (p. 304); Dšv. 6, 53. 

144. Ācār. TI, 6, 1, 1-3 (pp. 166-67); Dšv. 6, 51-53. 
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Those who were young and stout (thirasahghayane) were allowed to 


In order to acquire such a pot, nobody was allowed to go 


use only one pot. ) 145 


beyond a distance of half a yojana (addhajoyaņamerād 
Other rules regarding the seeking of pot, the unfit bowl and the way 
of approaching the householder were the same as in the case of clothes.146 


As in the case of clothes, so in accepting a pot the monk imposed 
limits on himself under special vows which restricted his choice of the bowl 
pertaining either to the donor, or to the type of the bowl or the way in 


which it was given.!t” 


It seems that the pots which were used at the time of renunciation 
were sold in shops (kuttiyavana) .148 


Kambala: 


This was a blanket used by the monks to cover themselves either as 
a protection from cold, or as a cover while sleeping.49 No other details are 
to be found about it. 


Püyaputichama :- 


This was a broom and is equated by the commentators with the rajo- 
harana.59 It was used in wiping lightly the places over which the monk 
wanted to sit, stand or lie down, so that living beings may not get killed.!*! 


Its bristles were made out of five kinds of material—either of the hair 
of a goat (unnié), or that of the camel (uttite), or of hemp (sāņate), or of 
pounded grass (paccāpicciyate), or of the pounded muīja grass (munjapic- 
cite).5? Its handle was made of wood (dāru) po 


Other articles, besides these principal four, were the following : 
/ 


145. Acar, II, 6, 1, 1. 
146. Ibid. II, 6, 1, 1-9 (pp. 166-68). 
147. Than. 251b. 
148. Nāyā. p. 29. 
f 149. Thin. comm. p. 339a: but more than that it was an article with which the 
a internal and external dirt was wiped. Internal in the sense that with the rajoharaņa the 


monk showed kindness to beings and was thus free from the dirt of the thoughts of 


150. Bhag. p. 374b. 


151. Than comm. p. 305a; Nāyā. p. 29 (text): B T 
152. Thàm. p. 338b. ; Naya. p. 29 (text); Bhag. p. 374b. 


153. Ibid. comm. p. 339a, v. 3, 
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Muhapattī : 


It was a piece of cloth!* tied over the mouth and nose by the monks 
to prevent small insects from entering their mouth and getting killed. 


It may be noted that this article gets reference frequently in some- 
what later texts of the Anga series. Its subsidiary importance is hinted by 
its absence in the fourfold list of the principal articles used by the monks. 


Gocchaga : 


The 'gocchaga'!6 was a piece of cloth used in cleaning tke alms-bowl. 
No other details regarding this can be had. 


Besides this, the Bhagavati also mentions the latthi or the stick used 
by the monks.!7 


The articles which the monk had to keep with him, have been noted 
above. Besides these, we come across a number of others which he used 
for a temporary period and returned to the owner when his job was done. 


Bedding and Seats: 
In the texts we frequently come across the phrase ‘padihariyarn pidha- 


phalagasejjásantharagarn'.!58 The meaning of the phrase is *returnable stool, 
plank, bedding and mat. 


These articles were to be obtained from the householder and were to 
be returned to him after the monk had finished his work with these. 


The actual bedding of a monk consisted either of grass, stone or a 
wooden plank. On the bed of grass the monk lay down after carefully 
inspecting the absence of any living beings. Then wiping his body he slept 
over it keeping such a distance from others as was not likely to make his 
limbs touch those of others.!* 


154, Nayd. p. 164; Bhag. 139a; Uttar. 26, 23; Vivaga. p. 8. 

155. ScnūBRING remarks: “It is characteristic of the dependence of the Jainas on 
Brāhmanical model, that the mouthpiece that they (Brahmins) did not know, is not men- 
tioned in the series of articles'—Die Lehre der Janas, article 145, (Tr. by MARATHE for 


me). s 
156. Uttar. 26, 23; comm.: patrakoparivarcyupakaranam. Bhag. p. 374b. 


157. p. 374b. 
158. Naya. p. 76; Bhag. 134b; Acar. TI, 3, 1, 2 (p. 136); II, 7, 1, 4 (p. 172); Stkr. 


2, 2, 76 (p. 383). s 
dm Acar, II, 2, 3, 25-21 (pp. 134-35); Uttar. XVII, 14; Bhag. 126b; Than. p. 151a. 
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While accepting bedding from the householder, the monk had to be 
careful in taking only such articles as were free from eggs or living beings. 
Under peculiar vows he could restrict his choice regarding the quality of 
the bedding (santhāraga) to be accepted.) The plank of wood was used 
in the rainy season. Otherwise, high beds were strictly forbidden.16 


Such articles as the ‘sai’ (needle), ‘pippalaga’ (razor?), ‘kannasoha- 
naga’ (ear-picker), nahacchedana&' (nail-parer) were to be returned to the 
owner immediately and no exchange of these with other monks was allowed 
without the permission of the owner.!® Articles like umbrellas, chowries 


and shoes were not allowed.163 


BEGGING AND FOOD: 


The practice of ideal conduct being dependent on pure food begged in 
a pure way, the monk had to be very careful regarding its acquisition. Out 
of the Angas, the Ācārānga, and among the Mūlasūtras, the Dašavaikālika, 
give a number of rules for begging food. : 


How to go out? 


Taking with him his complete outfit, the monk started at a proper 
time to beg alms.$^ Along the tour, he did. not keep company either with 
householders or heretics,!5 and walked in a quiet and unexcited way, 
looking to a distance of a yuga before him. 

When not to go ? 

If there was heavy rain, thick mist, high gale or a crowd of insects 
flying in the air, then the monk was not allowed to go for begging.!? So also, 
he was not to choose such:a time when the-food was either not prepared or 
was already distributed, or when the people were engaged in milching the 
tow.169 N= ee ger : 


160. Ācār. II, 2, 3, 13-21 (pp. 132-4). 

161. Uttar. XV, 4; XXI, 22; Dšv. 6, 55-56. 

162. Ācār. II, 7, 1, 4-5 (p. 172). 

163. Stkr. 1, 9, 18 (p. 303); Dšv. 3, 4; Than. p. 233a and comm. p. 234a forbid five 
kinds of skins: that of a goat, ram, buffalo, deer and cow. It may be noted, however, 
that a certain merchant called Dhaņa (Nàyà. p. 158) is said to have given shoes (ovāhaņād), 
umbrellas (chattaga) even to the Nigganthas. 

164. Acar. TI, 1, 3, 6 (p. 96). 

165. Ibid. II, 1, 1, 7 (p. 90). 

166. Ibid. IL, 1, 5, 1 (p. 99). 

167. Dsv. 5, i, 2-3. 

168. Ibid. 5, i, 8; Acar. II, 1, 3,9 (pp. 96-97). 

169. Ibid. TI, 1, 4, 3 (p. 98). i 
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The Way of Begging: 


Normally, he was to beg at all houses irrespective of the status of the 
occupants. Yet, he was advised to prefer noble families in order to get pure 
food.170 


Under special vows which the monk undertook, he begged in peculiar 
ways. Besides restricting his choice to a particular type of food, or to a 
peculiar donor, or to a special odd time,” he went at different houses in 
the following ways: 


(a) He went begging food successively at four houses forming the 
corners of an imaginary box (petà), 


or (b) he did so, so that the houses begged at, formed the shape of 
a half-cut box (ardhapetā), 


or (c) he went in a zigzag way (gomūtrikā), 


or (d) to houses at great distances from one another so that his beg- 
ging resembled the unregulated flying of a gnat (patangavithika), 


or (e) he visited the houses in'a spiral line like the turn of a conch 
(S$ambükavarta), either from the centre outwards, or towards the centre, 


or (f) he went straight on and then returned a-begging (ayatam- 
gatva-pratyagata) 172 


The road he chose was to be devoid of mud, living beings, wild 
animals, pits, uneven ditches, embers, ash, pillars, bridges and cowdung.!'3 
Houses of courtesans, scenes of quarrels and fights, playgrounds, the lodgings 
of officers and kings were to be avoided at all cost. So also he was not 
allowed to visit the houses of his relatives before undertaking the begging 
tour with a view to acquire specially prepared dishes. If a house was 
closed, then he was not to open or peep through the doors or crevices 
of bath-rooms.é He was not to transgress the limits set up by the house- 
holder to the monk's entry (aibhümi), and within that limit also he was 


not to jump over or drive aside a goat or a child." He was not to hurry up 


170. Ibid. TI, 1, 2 (p. 92); Dév. 5, i. 14. 

171. Uttar. 26, 32; 30, 20-21. 

172. Ibid. 30, 19; Than. 365b. 

173. Dév. 5, i, 3-7; Ācār. II, 1, 5, 2-4 (pp. 99-101). 
174, Dév. 5, i, 9, 12, 16. 

175, Acar. II, 1, 4, 4 (p. 98). 

176. Ibid. II, 1, 6, 2 (p. 103); Dšv. 5, i, 22-25. 
177. Ibid. 5, i, 22-25. 


es 
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in order to overtake others to get food but was to wait till the rest had their 
turn.!78 


Proper and Improper Food: 

It may be noted that even though the Sūtrakrtūnga!"? refers to the 
forty-six faults pertaining to improper begging of food, nowhere, either in 
the Angas or in the Mūlasūtras, they are given at one place under systematic 
categories. It may only be noted that these were grouped into the faults per- 
taining to — 

(a) udgama — preparation of food, 

(b) utpādana — the ways adopted in obtaining food, 

(c) esanà ^ — pertaining to the method of accepting food, 

and (d) paribhoga — way of eating food, its quantity, etc. 

These divisions were not watertight and in many cases these divisions 

contained faults of varying nature. 


The following ways of offering food to the monk were improper : 


(1) food given after upsetting the eatables or other things on the 
ground (parisadejja bhoyaņam) ,18° 


(2) given by the donor by crushing living beings under his or her 
feet (sammaddamāņī pāņāņī) ,%! 


es (3) given after pouring the articles in another pot, or mixing them 
ķ with ‘sacitta’ things, or after taking bath (ogāhaīttā) 82 


(4) : food given with a ladle, hand or pot soiled with previous inju- 
activity (purekamma), or wet with water, or covered with dust, salt, 
hiūgulaš, manosila, afijana, red earth (gerui), vanniya (yellow 
, sediya, soratthiya,183 and pittha (floor), 


- 101); Dšv. 5, ii, 10-11. 
ttar. 24, 12. 
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(6) food offered by a lady who keeps aside the sucking child,185 
(7) food given after setting aside the lid or breaking the seal 186 
(8) food given after taking the pot down from the oven at the sight 
of the monk, or after doing any other fire activity like kindling the fire, 
E ES it, inserting or taking out fuel, fanning the fire, etc.,187 
(9) food given after climbing the terrace or a high E ER by means 
‘of the ladder,188 


(10) food offered after plucking a lily or any other flower.189 


The following types of articles were not allowed to the monk: 


(1) food specially prepared for him (uddesiya), 190 
(2) cold unboiled water,'?! 
(3) articles meant to be given away in charity (danattha) ,192 
(4) articles given away to acquire merit (puņņatthā),193 
(5) meant to be given to beggars (vanimattha) 194 
(6) food meant only for the monks (samaņatthā) 95 
(7) food involving sinful activity (&hakamma) ,!96 
(8) food purchased specially for the monks (kiyagada), 
(9) food which was a mixture of pure and impure things (pūī), 
(10) food brought from a distance (ahada), 
(11) supplemented (ajjhoyara), 
(12) brought.on credit (pāmicca), 
(13) mixed with unacceptable things (misa) ,197 
(14) mixed with flowers and fresh seeds,1% 
(15) placed on living beings, or on water, or anthill (Cege 
naga) ,199 
(16) Bulbs (kanda), roots (miila), fruits (palamba), cut vegetables, ——_ 
fresh cucumber (tumbaga) and jinger (singabera), barley powder (sattu- —— 


185. Ibid. 5, i, 43. 
186. Ibid. 5, i, 45-46. 
187. Ibid. 5, 8, 61-64. 
188. Ibid. 5,4, 65-69. 
189. Ibid, 5, ii, 14-15. 
190. Acér. II, 1,6, 8 (p. 104); Dšv. 5, i, 55. 
191. Acér. II, 6, 2, 1, 2 (pp. 169-170); . II, 1, 7, 7. (p. 107). 
192. Dév. 5, i, 47-48. 
193. Ibid. 5, i, 49. 
194. Ibid. 5, i, 51. 
| 195. Ibid. 5, i, 53. 
| 196. Ācār. II, 1, 9 (p. 111). 
197. Dév, 5, i, 55. 
198. Ibid. 5, i, 57-58. 
99. Ibid. 5, i, 59-60, 
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cunna), sesamum cake (sakkuli) and treacle (phàniya) or such other food 
kept for sale and covered with dust (račņa pariphāsiya); various fruits, sugar 
cane (ucchu), rice-wash (caülodaga);?" lotus-roots or any part of a fresh 
lotus, sprouts of trees (pavala), green vegetables, tilaparpatikā, sprouts of 
Neem tree, rice-cake, cold water (viyada) or imperfectly boiled water (tat- 
taņivvuda), fruits like Kavittha, Maülunga or Citron, Bihelaga, and such 
other raw articles, 


(17) imperfectly pounded and cooked food,?” 


(18) food given out of respect or prepared out of material forcibly 
stolen and bought by the householder; prepared for a fixed number of 
people; offered in a festival in honour of the dead; articles kept on a high 
place; of doubtful purity; prepared for the guests and the sick; cooked by 
the person who had given lodging to the monk (sejjayara), and cooled down 
by means of a fan,?? 


(19) juice of raw fruits, blossoms of anything, raw rice, honey, liquor, 
ghee, curds, molasses, oil, etc., pulp of plantain or coconut, etc.,?%4 


. (20) royal food (rayapinda);?9 
(21) food dripping with ghee, etc., 
(22) food from a festival (sankhadi) 207 


The Acaranga, the Dašavaikālika and the Bhagavati Sūtra mention 
certain phrases, the meaning and interpretation of which has created differ- 
Gas of opinion among a few scholars. For instance, the first??? refers. to 

bahuātthiēņa marnsena ya macchena va", the second? mentions''hahušt- 

ibiyarh poggalarn aņimisam va kahukaņtayam”, andthe third’! cites the 
incidence of Mahavira asking Revai Gāhāvaiņī to offer him the 'kukku- 
damarnsa' and not the ‘duve kavoyasaira’. 


200. Ibid, 5, i, 70-75. 
, 201. Ibid. 5, ii, 18-24. 
202. Acér. TI, 1, 1, 1-6 (pp. 88-89); also II, 1, 8 108- Bhag. p. 300a 
for similar amplified list. n ay SS ae M 
203. Acar. IL, 1, 1, 11-14 (pp. 90-91); II, 1, 6, 9 (p. 104); ; 
DET) . = , ; 7,9, p. 104); II, 1, 3, 5 (p. 96); I, 
, 6, 10 (p. 105); II, 1, 7, 1 (p. 105); II, 1, 7, 5 (p. 107); II, 1, 9, 3 (p. 112). 
204. Ibid. II, 1, 8, 1-15 (pp. 108-110). 
205. Dév. 3, 3. 
. Ibid. 8, 57. 
. Acür. TI, 1, 2, 3 (p. 92). 
TI, 
5, 
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Some scholars, ignoring the explanation of the commentators, hold the 
view that these phrases refer to the eating of flesh. The commentators, on 
the other hand, explain the words ‘pudgala’ and ‘animisa’ as varieties of 
fruits? the ‘kapotaka’ as 'kūsmāņda” or a pumpkin, the ‘marjara’ as a kind 
of gas (vayuvi$esa)?!? or a vegetable called ‘viralika’ and the ‘kukkutamarn- 
sa’ as 'bījapūraka kataha’.?8 


The question can be rightly solved if one takes into consideration the 
fact that Mahāvīra was the principal advocate of Ahimsa. It was he who 
denounced the sacrificial practices of contemporary society and declared that 
all beings, great and small, desire to live. In the light of the role of Maha- 
vira, therefore, it is correct to fall in line with the commentators. 


Right since the times of Mahāvīra todate — all these 2500 years — the 
Jainas have been known for their scrupulous practice of Ahirnsā. No other 
sect— nor even the Buddhists— has been so vigilant about non-violence. 
This tradition which has been a matter of everyday practice with the Jainas 
suggests that the words should be interpreted in the way the commentators 
have done. 


Even apart from considerations of the traditional advocacy of Ahirmnsā 
by the Jainas, one has to admit that a word is likely to have two meanings 
and hence we may not be wrong if we accept as correct the explanations by 
the commentators. 


Proper and Improper Donors : 


As'we.have already séen, the monk visited all the houses irrespective 
of the status of the families residing in them. He went to beg food to such 
places where he was not known.”!* If he frequented the same houses, then 
the people were likely to remark ‘that (men become monks) because they 
will not work and are wretched.’ 


He was, therefore, to approach only “unblamed (āduguūichiā), uncen- 
sured (ügarahià) families, to wit, noble families (uggakula), distinguished 
families (bhogakula), royal families (rainnakula), or ksatriya families, or 
families of the Iksvākus and Hari, those of cowherds, barbers, merchants, 


211. See Dév. (Ed. ABHYANKAR), P. 28 (Notes). 
212. Ibid. Bhag. p. 691a. 

213. Ibid. \ i 

214. Stkr. 1, 7, 27 (p. 298). 

215. Ibid. 1, 3, 1, 6 (SBE, XIV, p. 262). 
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carpenters and weavers. 216 At another place, however, the same text dis- 
allows a monk to accept food from ksatriyas, kings, messengers and those 
born in royal families, whether the members of such families were i. 
inside or outside the house, or when they invited the monks for food.217 
Along with these, he was not allowed to accept food from those who 
had given him a lodging?!8 as there was a likelihood of the latter preparing 
special food for ihe monk and thus creating ties of obligation. 


The Return: 


With these rules of food in his mind, the monk sought alms within 
an area covered by half a yojana.?!? Within this limit he begged food without 
creating intimacy with the householders by telling them stories??? or taking 
shelter of a pillar,” etc. 


Thus he returned to the monastery with the food and showed it to 
his guru. Then he reported and confessed his transgressions, if any, before 
the guru, and inquiring whether anybobdy else was in need of food he ate 
that food which remained after giving to the needy. No food was to be 
wasted on the ground, and the monk consumed all food in the company of 
other monks without having any clothing.??2 


In case, the monk became hungry while on the begging tour, then 
finding out a lonely and desolate place or the shelter of a wall, he cleaned 
the place well. Then washing his hands well, he consumed food there with 
due permission of the owner of that place.?** 


In case he came across certain impurities in the food, or accepted 
impure food through inadvertance, he found out a place free from living 
beings and deposited the food on that place. For the same purpose, he 
was allowed to question the nature of the food of which he was doubtful, 
to the donor, and in some cases, was permitted to taste a little amount 
of sour articles to see whether they are fit or unfit for him.225 


216. Acar. II, 1, 2, 2. 

217. 1 Ibid, II, 1, 3, 10 (p. 97); Does it signify that the text makes a distinction be- 
tween ordinary ksatriyas and royal families? 

218. Ibid. TI, 2, 3, 4 (p. 131); Bhag. 231a; Dév. 3, 5: ‘sagariyapinda’. 
219. Ācār. TI, 1, 2, 5 (p. 93); Bhag. p. 291b, 292a. 
220. Dšv. 5, ii, 9. 
221. Ibid, 6, 57-60. 
222. Uttar. 1, 35; Dšv. 5, i, 84-97; 5, ii, 1; Ācār. II, 1, 10 (pp. 113 ff). 
223. Dév, 5, i, 82-83. ——— es n red 
224, Ibid. 5, i, 82-83; Ācār. TI, 1, 10, 6; Naya 

. II, ya. p. 164. 

205. Dév, 5, i, 56. 76 78. 79, — 
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If the food obtained in a single round was not sufficient for his main- 
tenance, then the monk was allowed to undertake a second round.226 


deal Quantity : 


j The ideal quantity of food to be consumed by the monk was thirty-two 

morsels (kavala), each of the size of a hen's egg (kukkudiäņdapamāņa). 
Besides this, eating such eight morsels was called ‘appahara’; consuming 
twelve morsels was termed as ‘avaddha’; sixteen morsels, ‘dubhaga’; twenty- 
four morsels ‘patta’, and thirty-one morsels as *"kiūcūņa” Any monk who 
ate less than the normal quantity of thirty-two morsels was not called paka- 
marasabhoī (excessive eater) 227 


The Time for Eating: 


Generally the monks took food in the third porisi (i.e., roughly a 
prahara) of the day. He could change the time if he had. undertaken a 
vow to eat food at an odd time in the day.23 Nobody was allowed to eat 


food at night (rāībhoyaņa), as also to preserve food overnight or accept 
such, or make a store of food.229 


The Mode of Eating: 


The monk consumed food in the begging pot. He was not allowed to 
make use of the householder’s pots. While eating food, he was not to com- 
bine various articles for enriching its taste, or eat only the good one, or shift 
the morsel from one side to another for extracting a better taste. 


He was not to be greedy or attached to any food, but was expected 
to eat food only for the maintenance of his body.230 
The Purpose of Eating: 


On account of six reasons, the monk was supposed to take food. They 
were ; 231 


(1) veyana— to lessen the pangs of hunger, 


(2), veyávacca — to be able to wait upon the elders and the sick, 


226. Ibid. 5, i, 22. 
227. Thāņ. comm. p. 149a; Bhag. 292a; Sufficient to maintain oneself: Uttar. 6, 


228. Ibid. 26, 32. For various vows regarding this: Stkr. 2, 2, 72 (p. 379). 

229. Bhag. 291b; Stkr. 1, 2, 220 (p. 255); 1, 6, 28 (p. 291); 1, 7, 21 (p. 295); Uttar. 
16, 7-8; 17, 15-16; 19, 30; Dšv. 3, 2-3. 

230. Acar. 1, 7, 6, 2 (p. 71). 

231. Thāņ. p. 359a. 
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(3) īriyatthāē— to maintain a proper mode of walking, 
(4) safijamatthaé — to maintain self-control, 
(5) ` panavattiyaé — to maintain life, 

and (6) dhammacintaé — to practise religion. 


For six reasons, he was to give up food: 
(1) ātanke—in illness, 
(2) uvasagge— in case of trouble from the king or divine trouble, 
(3) titikkhane—for the practice of bearing bodily pangs, 
(4) bambhaceraguttīte — for the maintenance of celibacy, 
(5) pànidayatavaheum — for the protection of living being, and for 
undergoing a penance, 
and (6) sariravuccheyanatthaé — for the giving up of the body. 


In short, the whole set of these rules was reduced to three calegories. 
According to those, a monk was to accept such food as was ‘navakodipari- 
suddha'—i.e., free from the acts of killing beings, cooking or buying the 
food oneself, or causing others to do So, or consenting to others doing so—; 
‘dasadosavivajjiya’ — free from the tenfold faults like doubting the purity 
of food, etc.; 'uggamupp&yanesanasuparisuddha! — free from the faults of 
preparation, acceptance and begging. : 


General Evaluation of The Rules: 


The survey of these different rules may be said to reveal the ethical 
basis of the whole superstructure of rules. The sole aim of these rules was 
the non-injury to living beings and the non-attachment either to food or to 
a partieular family or house. 


The Da$avaikalika?33 describes beautifully the mode to be adopted by 
the monk while begging. It is said that a monk should obtain food in the 
same way as the bees do without getting attached to a particular flower or 
without causing harm to it. While extracting juice from the flower the 
bee not only maintains itself but also sees that the flower does not wither. 
Thus the monk also Should see that he gets food without getting attached 
to the food or without troubling the householder. Hence the monk was 
asked to visit all places where he was not known. The various peculiar 


292. Bhag. 293a: comm, p. 294a; Thāņ. p. 452a; Such stray references to a few of 


these meu also in Than, pp. 159a, 320a, 460b, 487a; Bhag. p. 231a 291ab. 
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modes of begging, like choosing a particular method of begging, or a par- 
ticular time, or a peculiar type of food, or donor, may be said to imply the 
factor of non-attachment which a monk was not normally likely to develop 
in the event of his regular visits to particular houses. 


The element of ahirnsā was foremost in these rules which made a 
monk: forego not only raw, powdered and vegetable food, but even that which 
was given with a wet hand or pot, or with a ladle besmeared with other 
impure articles. Not accepting cold unboiled water, not traversing over 
mud pr bridge or rain-water or ash, etc., implied the effort in the strict 
practice of Ahirsā. The rule of not taking food at night was also adopted 
due/to these considerations. 


A keen foresight was shown regarding himsā in such rules as not 
accepting food from pregnant women, or that given from a high place. In 
such cases the donor was likely to get bodily trouble. The food specially 
done for the monk was also likely to involve hisa and it was likely to 
contain foodstuffs full of condiments which were harmful to the controlled 
node of monklife. With the same view, the monk was not allowed to visit 
the places of his relatives beforehand. 


It is indeed remarkable to note that inspite of the prevalence of non- 
vegetarian practices of the then contemporary society, Jaina monks advo- 
cated and practised vegetarian habits. In this case, the instance of Arista- 
nemi,284 who renounced the world knowing that several animals would be 
killed in the marriage feast, would remain unique for all times to come. 


The description of a normal size of the morsel of food in terms of a 
hen’s egg need not be taken to mean anything more. Trying to seek more 
significance in that than necessary would be against the very traditions of 
Jainism.225 Similar references from other texts have already been discuss- 
ed236 It is a tribute to the Jaina monks that they had to undergo strict 
discipline regarding food even under abnormal circumstances like famine 


or illness.2*7 


Contemporary rival sects like the Buddhists also were not strict about 
the vegetarian habits. In this connection, Durga BHAGVAT remarks, “The 


234. Uttar. Chapt. 22. M : 
235. See Die Lehre der Jainas, art. 154 for a different view. 


236. See pp. 172-73 above. pare 
237. For deviations of the rule, see Nāyā. p. 80, where Selaga is said to have 


taken wine and flesh in illness; Vivügasuya (p. 53) mentions a doctor who prescribed 
meat-eating to all including the samaņas; Ācār. TI, 1, 4, 1 (p. 97) forbids monks to ga 
to such festivals where. meat is served, 
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Buddhists had, like their contemporaries, strong notions about the purity 
and impurity of food. However, like other Titthiyas they had no objecáüon 
in receiving food from outcastes, pregnant women, etc. neither did they 
refuse things like fish, rice-gruel etc., as other ascetics did. They could take 
; animal food as well. The only precaution taken was that a Bhikkhu/ Was 
forbidden to eat flesh of a beast purposely killed for his sake, and the/fesh 
of useful animals as horses, elephants etc., and of other animals like dogs 


etc. "238 

Parallel practices in Brāhmanical system also are to be found. In 
this connection, the instances of Bhāradvāja and Visvāmitra,*? who saved 
their life by eating animal flesh, may be noted. From such instances, \ “it 


seems pretty clear that in earlier days there was no restraint upon eating 
meat, though in the time of Manu it was not considered lawful to eat any 
flesh which had not been sacrificed" ?^? 


a í 


x ITEMS OF DAILY ROUTINE: i 


Before entering upon a detailed discussion of every item of the daily 
routine of a monk, we shall first note down the general programme of bis 
daily life as given in the Uttarādhyayana.2+1 


After sunrise, during the first guarter (of the first porisī), he inspected 
and cleaned his reguisites and paid respect to the superiors. Then asking 
the ācārya whether there was any work for him, the monk did the thing 
which his ācārya asked him to do. Otherwise, he indulged in studies. 


In the second porisi he did meditation, in the third he begged and ate 
food, and in the fourth he again studied? Then paying reverence to the 
— — elders, and doing the ‘pratikramana’, he inspected the lodging. Then he did 
- "kayotsarga' and reflected upon the transgressions he happened to do on 

that day. 


x In the first quarter of the night he studied, in the second he medi- 
; tated, in the third he took to sleep and in the fourth he again studied. 


Early Buddhist Jurisprudence, pp. 147-48. 
mu, 10, 106 ff. 
LA, Vol. IV, p. 130. 
26. 
ia at the time of bre 
t i 1 
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Thus, it seems that the chief items of his daily routine were 'padile- 
hana’ (scanning of requisites), study (sajjhaya), 'aloyana' (confession of 
faults), ‘goyari’ (begging food), 'kaüssagga' and ‘padikkamana’ (condemna- 
tion of transgressions). 


Padilehana : 


All articles which a monk used were scanned by him in order to see 
whether there were any living beings. 


He inspected first his alms-bowl, then mouthpiece (muhapatti), then 
his duster (gocchaga). Taking the broom in his hand, he then scanned his 
clothing. Standing erect, he held his cloth firmly and inspected it first 
leisurely (aturiya), then spread it, and at last wiped it (pamajjijja). Then 
without shaking it (aņaccāviya) or crushing it (avaliya), he spread it, in 
such a way as to make the folds disappear and to avoid friction of its parts 
against each other (aņāņubandhimamosali). Then, folding it in nine flaps 
breadthwise and in six flaps lengthwise (chappurima nava khoda), he 
removed living beings, if any, by spreading the cloth on the palm of his 
hand (pāņivisohaņam). 


Carelessness in the beginning (ārabhadā), in joining the corners of the 
cloth (sammaddā), in folding it (mosalī), in shaking out the dust 
(papphodaņā), in spreading it out (vikkhitta) or in sitting upon the 
haunches (veīyā), was not allowed. So also, holding the cloth loosely 
(pasidhila), or at one corner (palamba), letting it flap (lola) or come in 
contact with another thing (mosā), or shaking it in many ways (aņegarū- 
vadhuņā) or committing a mistake in counting the folds,—all these were 
deemed as faults.?13 


‘Padilehana’ was not to be too lengthy or too short (anünairitta). The 
monk was not permitted to do it while talking with others, or while gossiping, 
or while taking or giving instructions. S 


As the period of the ‘padas’ of the 'porisī differed with different 
months, “in the quarter of year comprising the three months J yesthamula, 
Āsādha and Sravana, the (morning) inspection is to last six digits (beyond 
14 paurusī); in the second quarter, eight; in the third, ten; in the fourth, 
eight”,244 (or 30, 40, 50 and forty minutes respectively) .249 


243. See also Than. p. 361b. 
244. Uttar. 26, 13-29: Transl. based on Jacost, SBE. XLV. pp. 143 ff. 
245. Ibid., Jacost, £n. 1, p. 144, 
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Āloyaņā : 
; We have already noted the details regarding ālocanā under ‘monastic 
jurisprudence’. 
E Padikkamana : 
: Pratikramana was the condemnation of one's transgression before the 
E. guru. It was done either daily (devasiya), nightly, (raiya) fortnightly 
: guru. 


(pakkhiya), four-monthly (cāiimmāsiya), or yearly (samvacchariya). 


The Sthānānga gives sixfold pratikramana, which was done either 
after easing nature (uccāra), or after removing bodily dirt like cough etc. 
(pāsavaņa), or done at day or at night (ittariya), or at the time of under- 
taking a fast unto death (avakahié), or regarding particular transgressions 
(jarnkincimiechā), or at the end of sleep (somanantite) .746 


Begging : 

We have already seen the rules regarding begging of food. The 
Uttarādhyayana?" refers to six reasons of abstaining from begging which, 
it may be noted, are the same as given in the Sthānānga. 


Kātissagga: 

Kāyotsarga was a bodily posture in which the monk stood motionless 
for some period, reflecting on the transgressions he had committed, or else 
he meditated upon auspicious types of reflections. This was deemed essential 
for the proper training of the mind, with a view to develop an attitude of 
non-attachment for the body and its comforts. 


Jhāņa (Meditation or mental attitude): 


Meditation was fourfold. It was arta, raudra, dharma-, and šukla.”* 


‘ta dhyana’ was of four types according as it was based on ideas 
e, or the yearning for non-separation from pet persons O" 
son desired that other people should also suffer 
Ks under illness—, and ‘nidana’ or remunerative 
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The four laksanas of ārta dhyana were, ‘kandanata’ (lamenting), 
‘sotanata’ (meekness under contact with unfavourable things), ‘tippanata’ 
(to be so sorry as to shed tears in illness), and ‘paridevanata’ (to give out 
harsh words indicative of pain). 


The ‘raudra meditation’ was fourfold, according as it pertained to 
thoughts regarding himsā, untruth, theft, or the protection of worldly 


property. 


It was distinguished by the severity of passions (osanna) or by the 
thoughts pertaining to injury of all kinds, or by the inclination towards 
hirasā due to ignorance of the proper tenets of religion, or by constant, 
lifelong thoughts about himsā (āmarananta). 


The ‘dharma-dhyana’ was also fourfold. It pertained to the proper 
understanding of the thoughts about proper religious conduct (āņāvijate), or 
thoughts regarding calamities in this and the next world (avaya), or 
reflections about the result of karman (vivaga), or thoughts pertaining to 
the nature of the world in general. 


The four laksaņas of ‘dharma-dhyana’ were the liking for religion, the 
inborn affinity for it (nisaggarui), liking for the study of scriptures (sutta), 
or liking for contact with pious people (ogàdharui). 


The four ‘alambanas’ (or supports) of this kind of meditation were 
reading the scriptures (vāyaņā), asking the difficulties (padipucchana), 
reading the text again and again (pariyattana) and reflections about it 
(anuppeha) . 


The four ‘anuppehas’ (reflections) concerning this dhyana were the 
thoughts about the lonely nature of an individual in this world, the transitori- 
ness of the world, the feeling of no refuge except in religion, and the reflec- 
tions about the real nature of the world (sarnsārāņuppehā). 


The ‘Sukla dhyana’ was also fourfold. It consisted either of reflections 
regarding the origin, existence and destruction of various matters according 
to the Nayas (puhuttavitakke saviyārī), or the oneness of the soul (egattavi- 
takke aviyārī), or the state of the stoppage of mental, vocal or physical action 
(? suhumakirite aniyatti), or the attainment of the state called ‘Sailesi in which 
all activity is stopped (samucchinnakirié appadivātī). 

The four laksanas of this dhyana were the stability or the unperturbed 
state of mind inspite of alluring efforts by divine beings (avvahe), non- 
infatuation (asammohe), the intellectual insight into the real nature of the 
soul (vivega), and the attitude of non-attachment to the body or to anything 
else (viüssagga). 
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The four ‘alambanas’ of this meditation were forgiveness (khanti), 
non-attachment (mutti), non-deceit (ajjava) and modesty (maddava). 


The four ‘anuppehas’ of this dhyana were as follows : 

(1) not to think that sarnsāra is eternal or that there are no chances 
for liberation (anantavattiyanuppeha) 

(2) such thoughts as ‘everything has a change of state’ (vipparina- 
māņuppehā), 

(3) to think that worldly life is inauspicious (asubhāņuppehā), and 


(4) thoughts pertaining to the nature of the kasayas or passions 
(avāyāņuppehā). 


Samāhi (Concentration) : 


For the proper practice of the auspicious types of meditation a good 
concentration was essential. Hence, efforts for developing such concentra- 
tion% were to be done by the monk. 


Samāhi was based either on vinaya (modesty), or on suya (scriptural 
study), or on tava (penance), or on āyāra (proper conduct). 


The first was revealed in listening to the instructions of the guru whole- 
heartedly (anusasijjanto sussusai), grasping the rules completely (sammarm 
sampadivajjai), devotedly following the scriptural injunctions (veyamārā- 
hayaī), and in not being proud of oneself (attasampaggahie). 


The second consisted in studying the texts with a view to get mastery 
over them (suyam me bhavissaitti ajjhāiyavvam bhavai), or with a view to 
develop concentration (egaggacitta), or with the intention of establishing 
oneself in religion (appanam thāvaīssāmi), or, lastly, to stabilise others in 
religion (thió param thavaissami). 


The tapahsamādhi consisted in doing penance not for any worldly aim 
(ihalogatthayaé), or for securing other-worldly aim, or for fame or repute 


(kittivannasaddasilogatthayaé). The principal aim of penance was to be the 
destruction of karman (nijjaratthayaé). 


The "āyārasamāhi” was the perfect carrying-out of monastic conduct not 
for any worldly aim, or for any other-worldly aim or for fame. The sole 
purpose behind it was to be the annihilation of karman. 

There were supposed to be twenty causes that led to the disturbance 
of proper concentration. They were quick walking, not wiping the place of 


249. Dév. 9, IV, 3-11. 
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occupation or the apparatus, or wiping them badly, using big residences and 
seats, humiliating the elders, being inimical to the elders, killing living beings, 
getting angry frequently and quickly, backbiting, giving out doubtful state- 
ments, raising pacified quarrels, accepting food from the besmeared hands of 
the donor, not cleaning the hands and the feet after returning from easing 
nature, studying at odd times, creating new quarrels, studying loudly at night 
or using the language of the householder, bringing about a rift in the gana, 
taking food frequently, and not properly following the rules of begging.?®° 


The avoidance of these faults was essential for proper concentration 
and proper meditation which a monk had to practise daily. 


Sajjhūya (study) : 


Out of all the rest of the items of daily routine, study formed a very 
important article of routine in the life of the monk. 


We constantly get references to various monks and nuns who had 
studied the eleven Angas (ekkārasa angaitn ahijjai).?! That there were 
debates between the monks of rival sects is also proved by the debate between 
Suka and Sthāpatyāputra.”* It is remarkable to note that a wide latitude 
was allowed to the disciples regarding asking difficulties as is attested by the 
question-and-answer form of the Bhagavati which depicts the conversation 
between Mahavira and Goyama Indabhui. 


Proper Time for Study : 


It has already been seen that the first and the fourth porisi of the day 
were deemed fit for study.25 


But on some occasions study was not allowed. The following were 
such occasions” : 


(1) ukkavate — the fall of meteors, 

(2) disidaghe —when the quarters are ablaze, 

(3) gajjite — when there is thunder, 

(4) vijjute — when there are flashes of lightning, 


250. Smw. p. 91b. 

251. Niryā. p. 32; Vivüga. p. 80; Naya. p. 42, etc. 

252. Nüyà. pp. 76 ff. 

253. Uttar. 26, 12. 

254. Than. p. 415b; some of these in Acar. II, 1, 3, 9 (pp. 96-97) "On the ap- 
pearance of a beast used in agriculture, a frog, a cat, a dog, a snake, an ichneumon, or 
a rat, the reading of the Veda must be intermitted for a day and a night'—PHEAR, India 
According to Manu, I.A., Vol. IV, (1875), p. 132. 
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— when there are thunder-roars of supernatural 


(5) nigghate 
beings in a cloudless or cloudy sky, 


(6) jūyate — when moonlight and twilight appear simultan- 
. eously, 

(7) jakkhālitte — when goblin-lights appear in the sky, 

(8) dhūmitā — when the sky is smoky, 

(9) mahitā — when there is mist, 


(10) rataiigghāte — when the sky is full of dusty gale, 

(11) candovarāte — eclipse of the moon, 

(12) sürovarate — eclipse of the sun, 

(13) padane —if the king or any other prominent person dies, 
and (14) rāyavuggahe — if there is warfare, or divine trouble. 


Besides these occasions, the first days (pratipadā) of Āsādha and 
Karttika, and full-moon-days of A$vina and Caitra, were improper days. 
Study before sunrise or after sunset, at mid-day or at midnight was not 
allowed.255 


Ten naksatras were said to be conducive to the increase of knowledge. 
They were, migasira, adda, pussa, the three puvvā naksatras, mūla, assesā, 
hattha and cittā.256 


The Place of Study: 


The place of study was called nisihiya.257 It was to be devoid of living 
beings, eggs and cobwebs.%8 Besides these, such places where there were 
pieces of bones (atthi), or of flesh (marnsa), or blood (soņite) or any such 
other impurities (asutisāmante), or the place which was close to the funeral 
ground (susāņasāmante),259—a11 these were unfit for study. 


The Method of Study: 


] Generally the upadhyàya or the elderly monk (thera)?* gave instruc- 
tions to the younger monks. They sat before him at a respectable distance." 


1 
255. Than, p. 213b. 
256. Ibid., 525b. 
257. Acar. TI, 9 (p. 179). 
258. Ibid., TI, 2, 1, 1 (p. 120). 
259. Than. p. 475b-476a. 
260. "Therāņarn anti&...ahijja Anttr. p. 63. 
261. Ācūr. II, 9, 2 (p. 180). 
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The main items of study were recital of the sacred texts (vayana), 
questioning about the difficulties (pucchaņā), repetition of the text (pariyat- 
tana), thinking over it (aņuppehā), and indulging in religious discourses 
(dhammakahā) .762 

For five reasons the sacred texts were to be read: 

(1) to equip the students with scriptural knowledge, 

(2) to increase students or followers, 

(3) for the dissipation of karman (nijjara), 

(4) for the clear knowledge of the culture and traditions (?), 

and (5) to save the knowledge of the texts from extinction (avocchitti- 
nayatthayate) .263 

For five reasons, sūtra was to be taught: 

(1) for the sake of knowledge (nana), 

(2) for the sake of faith (darhsana), 

(3) for good conduct (caritta), 

(4) in order to free others from mithyātva (wrong belief), 

and (5) in order to expose the real nature of things.?64 


The Sthūnānga refers to six types of debates (vivaya) 76° ten ways of 
exposition of a sūtra,** and the Samavāyānga?* refers to the eighteen livis 
(scripts) and seventy-two arts. It may, however, be remarked that the latter 
were more of a popular nature, and the monk was not concerned with these. 
Therefore, many of the popular sciences like reading of dreams (sumina), the 
science of planets (bhauma), magic spells and witcherafts (manta and vijja), 
the science of interpreting the throbbing of the limbs (anga) physiognomy or 
reading the marks on the body etc., were called as ‘papasruta’ or sinful 
sciences, and hence deemed unfit for the monk.?$8 


Relations of The Guru-Sisya: 


The relations between the teacher and the taught were to be cordial 
and modest. To maintain such relations, therefore, those who were immodest 
(avinita), attached to forbidden food or to dainty dishes (vikrtipratibaddha), 


262. Uttar. 30, 34; Than. p. 349a; Naya. p. 34. 

263. 'This is not clear. 

264. Than. p. 350b. 

265. Ibid., p. 364b. 

266. Ibid., p. 481a. 

267. Also referred to by WEBER in I.A., Vol. 18, pp. 372-73. 
268. Smw. p. 49a. 
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those who were not of a calm nature (avyavasita) 269 those who were wicked 
by nature (dusta), dullards (müdha), and firm in heretical belief (vugga- 
i hiya)?? were deemed unfit to be students. |, 


- For the proper guidance the šisya as well as the guru were to be of : 
pure tendencies. A disciple without a guru was like a needle without the 
thread which was likely to be lost easily. The obligations of the guru could 
be repaid by bringing him on the right path if he went astray.?"? 


A good disciple was expected to show implicit faith in and respect to 
the ācārya. He was, therefore, not to sit too close, or at the back, or at the 
sides, or in front of the guru, but was to sit at a distance from him” He 
was not to speak unasked, or to interrupt the sermon of the guru, or indulge 
ing or the slip of the tongue of the learned superior.*"* Showing contempt to 
the guru out of pride, anger, deceit or mistake, taking the ācārya to be raw 
and dull, and remain sitting while he was speaking to the disciple, were deemed 
as acts of an unworthy disciple.?’5 Along with these, going ahead of the teacher, 
or along with him, eating good food without showing it to the ācārya, saying, 
‘Do you not remember?’ while the ācārya was giving a sermon, breaking the 
assembly to which the guru was lecturing by saying, ‘it is time for begging 
now’, kicking the bed of the guru or sitting upon it, or occupying a higher seat 
than that of the guru, and not answering the calls of the superior at night,— 
all these were qualities of an unfit novice.*" 


Bad company led to the development of bad tendencies. Hence the 
monk was disallowed to go to the place of study along with the heretics, house- 
holders and with such monks as were not careful about food." Devoid of 
such contacts, the novice developed modesty and faith, and he always honour- 
ed the guru by bowing him with folded hands and begging his pardon in case 
transgression was done.?'% 


This observance, it may be noted, was not onesided. The guru had 
to see that his student was not going astray. In cases of illness, the 


1.. 


1, 40-41. 
; Uttar. 1, 20-21. 
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ācārya took fatherly care of his student. Thus both of them were bound to 
one another by ties of obedience and affection. 


The Avasyakas: 


Besides these, other items referred to are the six essential duties. It 
may, however, be noted that the Anga texts do not give details about it, and 
they are to be found in the Avasyakasiitra, which belongs to the Mūlasūtra 
category. 


These six áva$yakas?? were: 

(1) sāmāyika—moral and mental equanimity of mind, 

(2) caturvirnšatistava—offering prayers to twenty-four Tirthankaras, 
(3) vandanà—paying respect to the superiors, 

(4) pratikramaņa—condemnation of transgressions, 


(5) kāyotsarga—motionless posture of and non-attachment for the 
body, 


and (6) pratyākhyāna—self-denial. 
Thus the whole day of the monk was spent in various duties which 


were of a rigorous nature and no possibility was afforded to him to go astray 
if he led his daily routine in a normal manner. 


PENANCE AND FASTING: 
Penance mainly consisted of fasts of various magnitudes. It was divided 


into two main types. 


One of these types was called external (bahira) penance, and the other 
internal (abbhintara). These were further divided, each into six subdivisions, 
which were as follows.?9? 


(a) External Penance: 
(1) anasana—fasting, 
(2) ūņoyariyā—eating less than the normal, : 
(3) bhikkhayariya—begging food (in a peculiar way), = a 
(4) rasapariccāya—giving up dainty food, Pi 
kāyakilesa—mortifying the body, 


Jttar. 26, 2-4; 29, 8-13. — 
hàn, p. 364b; Smv. 11b; Utt 
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and (6) sarhlīņayā—control over the senses, or using a lonely place of stay, 
devoid of women, eunuchs and animals. 


‘Anasana’ was either temporary (itvara), or that ending in death. The 
former consisted of fasts either upto the fourth (caūttha, i.e., one day’s fast), 
or sixth (chattha i.e., two days’ fast), or eighth (atthama), or "tenth (dasama), 
or twelfth (cose) meal etc., or the fast for six months (chammāsa).**! 


"Ünoyariyà' consisted of refraining from all sorts of spicy food as also 
from eating more than 32 morsels each of the size of the hen's egg. Eating 
less than the normal or one's fill was the motto. 


‘Bhikkhayariya’—It consisted of imposing certain restrictions upon 
oneself regarding the mode of begging, or the nature of the donor, or the 
quality of food, or the way in which food was offered. 


‘Rasapariccaga’—Giving up spicy food, or things like milk ete., (kshīrā- 
dayastatparityāgo). 


'Kayakilesa'—It consisted of the practice of various bodily postures like 
‘thanatite’ (kāyotsarga), 'ukkuduyāsaņite” (sitting in a squatting position), 
‘virasanite’ (sitting as if one is occupying a chair), ‘nesajjite’ (sitting in a way 
in which the soles and the buttocks touch the ground), ‘dandatite’ (lying like 
the staff), ‘langadasati’ (lying without letting the back touch the ground), 
'godohita' (sitting as when milching the cow), ‘palitanka’ (sitting in a padmā- 
sana posture), ‘addhapalitanka’ (placing one foot on the thigh), and standing 
facing the sun with arms held up.?£ 


~~ fSamlmaya'—Living with perfect self-control in a pure and lonely resi- 
dence, which is in all likelihood devoid of any temptations. 
The internal penance was as follows: 
(1) pāyacchitta—punishment for transgressions, 
(2) vinaya—modesty, 


(8) veüvacca—service to others. 


281. Stkr. 1, 2, 1, 14 (p. 251); 2, 2, 72 (p. 379). 
* 282. Than. p. 300b, 397b; Stir. (tse) pp. 251, 397; Bhag. 367a, 433a; Dév. 3, 12; 
Naya. pp. 42, 146, 163, 173, 199. 
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(4) sajjhaya—study, 
(5) jhāņa—meditation, 
and (6) viüssagga—indifference or non-attachment to the body. 


‘Payacchitta’ was tenfold, consisting of āloyaņā, padikkamana, tadu- 
bhaya, vivega, viüssagga, tava, cheya, mula, aņavatthappā, and pāraūciyā. 
All these have been explained elsewhere. 


"Vinaya' consisted of perfect self-control, and purifying the mind by 
means of proper knowledge etc. 


"Veāvacca' made it compulsory for the monk to wait upon and go to the 
help of the āyariya, uvajjhāya, thera, tavassi, gilàna, seha, sāhammiya, kula, 
gana and the sangha. 


‘Sajjhaya’—study. 
‘Jhana’—Meditation. 


‘Vitissagga’—It consisted either of giving up food, or the care of the 
body, or the four passions. 


Fasting: 


Out of all these, it may be noted, fasting had a prominent place in the 
life of the monk. Various instances are referred to of persons who were “em- 
aciated like the joint of a crow's leg and covered with a network of veins”. 


Besides restricting oneself to the articles begged (dravya), or to the 
place (ksetra), or time (kala), or the mental state (bhava) ,284 various fasts 
of different magnitude were practised either in the form of a line (sedhitava), 
or a square (paryāyatava), or a cube (ghana) 285 No deceit in the practice of 
these was allowed, and the monks were disallowed to undertake improper 
types of penance without knowing full well the effects of these (balatava) .8” 


283. Uttar. 2, 3; Mrgaputra, Harikesa Bala and Jayaghosa fasted for a month: Ibid. 
12, 35; 19, 25; 25, 5; Fasting of Mahavira: Acdr. II, 15, 22 (p. 199); I, 8, 4, 4 and 7 
(p. 86) etc. 

284. Uttar. 30, 14-24. 

285. Ibid., 30, 10-11. 

286. Dév. 5, ii, 46-49. 

287. Bhag. p. 164a. 
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Proper Diet: 
The following system prevailed in the case of thos 


fasts throughout their life: 288 


e who did shorter 


No. of Liquids à 
Fast ki ESOS Explanation 
Caüttha 1.-Ussetime*%%—water used in fermenting 
3 wheat etc. (?). 
2. Sarnsetime—wash of vegetables. 
3. Caüladhovane—wash of rice. 
Chattha 3 1. Tilodaé—wash of sesamum. 
i 2. Tusodaé—wash of chaff. 
3. Javodaé—wash of barley. 
Atthama 3 1. Ayamate—rice-liquid. 
2. Sovīrate—Gruel. 
3. Suddhaviyade—Boiled water. 


Proper Places: 
The proper places for the performance of fasting and religious postures 
were to be such as were free from eggs, living beings, women, children, beasts, 
or householders; also those which did not contain fire or water; places like 
the playground, etc.,—in short, such as were not likely to distract the mind or 
i were not the favourite places for worldly activities.*% 
The Padimas: 
The pratimās were long-term practices of bodily mortification which 
were based on fasting, meditation and peculiar bodily postures. 
The following pratimas are mentioned in the Anga texts: *% 
(1) Bhadda, 
(2) Subhadda, 
(3) Mahābhaddā, 
(4) Savvačbhaddā, 
. (5) Bhadduttara, 
(6) Javamajjha 
(7) Vairamajjha 


Candapadima, 


8. Than. p. 147a. 

Liberty is not taken with the 'ta-Sruti' which oceurs in many canonical texts. 
Acar. TI, 2, 1 ff, (pp. 120 ff). Uttar. 32, 4. 

Thàm. pp. 64b, 195a, 292a, 385b, 453a, 518b, etc., Sm». 21b, 96a; Bhag. 123ab. 
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(8) Moyapadima — (a) Kuddiyā 
(b) Mahalliyā 


(9) The twelve Bhikkhu padimās: māsiyā, domāsiyā, ti”, caü^, pafica®, 
cha?, satta?, padhamā sattarāindiyā, doccā satto?, tacca satta”, 
ahorāiyā, and egarāiyā. 


(10) Sattasattamiyā, Atthatthamiyā, Navanavamiya, Dasadasamiya. 


(1) Bhaddā—It consisted of the practice of kāyotsarga for four pra- 
haras facing every direction. It was thus completed in two days 
and two nights. 


(2) Subhaddā—The commentator is unable to explain this, and he 
remarks 'adrstatvena tu nokta’. 

(3) Mahābhaddā—Practising kāyotsarga for a day and a night fac- 
ing each of the four directions. It was completed in four days 
and four nights. 


(4) Savvaóbhaddà—Practising kāyotsarga for a day and a night fac- 
ing each of the ten quarters. It was finished in ten days and 
ten nights. 

(5) Moyapadimā—It was either lesser (khuddiya) or greater 
(mahalliyà). It pertained to bodily excreta or dirt (prasravaņa- 
visayà), and was practised outside the village either in autumn 
or in summer. If a monk started it after taking food, then he had 
to perform a fast upto the fourteenth meal (caturdaSabhaktena 
samāpyate). If he started it without taking meals, then it was 
completed by a fast upto the sixteenth meal. This was the prac- 
tice adopted in the lesser type of moya. 


The greater moyapadimā resembled the lesser one in all details except 
that the monk made a fast upto the sixteenth meal if he started it after taking 
his meals. Otherwise, he made a fast upto the eighteenth meal. 


(6) Candapadimā—In this, the monk either increased or decreased 
the number of morsels of food according to the increasing or de- 
creasing digits of the moon. It was of two types: Javamajjha and . 
Vairamajjha. 

The former was that in which the monk took only one morsel of food 
on the first day of the bright fortnight, and went on increasing the morsels 
so that he took fifteen morsels on the full moon day. Then taking the same 
number of morsels on the first day of the dark fortnight, he decreased the 
number by one morsel every day, and took only one morsel on the new moon 
day. Thus it resembled the following figure: 
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The vairamajjhà was quite the reverse of the previous one. In this, 
z 157 the monk took fifteen morsels 
on the first day of the dark fort- 
1 mE — night and went on decreasing the 
- number so that he took only one 
15 horsel on the new moon day. 
Javamajjha Then taking the same quantity on 


the next day, he increased it, and ate fifteen morsels on the full-moon day. 
It was, therefore, like the following figure: 2% 
Another way of practising these pratimas 


i sia i rad 15. was the carrying out of fasts of various magni- 
; tudes in a particular period. According to this 
<= ee method the following pratimās were carried 
i out in the following way: ?9? i 
Vairamajjhā 
Savvacbhadda: 


(a) Khuddiyā—Fasting: 1st to 5th meal complete in: 75 days. 


Arrangement of fasts. 


(b) Mahalliya—ist to 7th meal: 96 days. 


Arrangement of fasis. 


293. Ibid., pp. 292ab. 
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Bhaddottarā: 
Fasting Period 
(a) Khudda—5th to 9th 175 days 
b 6 yE 8159 
T. 8 9) 56 
95678 Arrangement of fasts. 
678 9 5 
8956 7 


(b) Mahatī—5th to 11th meal: 392 days. 


Arrangement of fasts. 


The Twelve Bhikkhu Padimās: 
(1) Māsikī 


(a) Period—one month; 


(b) Food—one datti of food and one of drink; 

(c) Begging Time—either in the first, middle or the last porisi, but 
never twice a day; 

(d) Mode of Begging—according as chosen by oneself, not the 
normal one; 

(e) Mode of Life—complete control over the senses and putting 
up with bodily troubles. 

BULL, DCRI.—25 
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(2-7) Domāsiyā upto Sattamasiya: 


In the practice of these pratimās, the period of the previous pratimā 
was taken into consideration, and the number of the dattis of food and drink 
Bc increased by one each, and in the 'sattamāsiyā padimà, the monk took seven 
dattis of food and seven of drink. This set of the first seven pratimās was 
completed in seven months. 


= (8) Padhamā Sattaraindiya : 

(I (a) Period—one week; 

s (b) Food—one datti of food and one of drink; 
ši (c) Place—outside the village; 


| (d) Postures—"uttānāsana' (facing the sun), ‘pārśvāsaną (lying 
E on one side), ‘nisadyasana’ (sitting with closed legs). 


(9) Doccā Sattarāindiyā: 


It was the same as above in period—i.e., the week of the previous sat- 
taraindiya was counted. In this, the monk took two dattis of food and two of 
drink. Bodily postures were the 'daņdāsana” (lying straight like the staff), 
‘lakutasana’ (hands and feet touching the ground but the rest of the body 
above it), ‘utkutukasana’ (sitting in a squatting position). 


(10) The Taccā Sattaraindiya : 


Period was the same as above, but the āsanas were the ‘godohanika- 
sana’, vīrāsana, ‘amrakubjasana’ (remaining in a curved position like the 
mango). 

(11) The Eleventh Pratima: 

= . . Lasted for a night and a day. 
pā (12) The Twelfth Pratimā: 
 Itlasted only for a night. 


Car out these pratimās, the monk had to choose a suitable place 
living beings or a crowd of people. Such places were the 'āgama- 
E er-places: comm: 'sabhaprapadi) ‘viyadagiha’ (open 
nulagiha’ (places under the tree). He was also allowed 
luded region in the monastery.2% 
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The practice of the pratimās was to be done with perfect care. Any 
mistake in the last pratima was said to lead to long illness or hysteria.” 


The monk intending to practise the pratimās separated himself from the 
other members of his group (egallavihāra). He could speak with them only 
on four occasions, to wit, to ask for something (yācaņī), to ask the proper road 
(pucchaņī), to give consent to something (anunnavani), and to give reply to 
a question (putthassa vagarani) .7% 


Total Period: 


As the period of the previous pratimā was taken into consideration 
when practising the next one, the whole group of twelve pratimās was finished 
in seven months, three weeks, one day (i.e., night and day), and one night. 


Other Padimās: 
Besides these, there were four other padimās, They were: 
a „A 


Name Period No. of alms No. of dattis 


a a C 


Sattasattamiyā 49 days 196 One on first day and seven (each of 
drink and food), on the seventh 
day. The same procedure for 7 


weeks. 
Atthatthamiyā 64 days 288 One to eight. 
Navanavamiyā 81 days 405 One to nine. 
Dasadasamiyā 100 days 550 One to ten. 
Loo 


Major Fasts: 

There are mentioned a number of fasts of various designations which 
were as follows: 

(a) Ayambilavaddhamana : 

This was a penance in which a single āyambila food was taken once a 
day. Āyambila meant pure food like boiled rice which was not mixed. with 
anything else. The āyambila was followed by a caüttha fast, then the monk 
took two āyambila meals, then again the caüttha and so on, till he attained 
the hundredth āyambila meal. The whole penance was completed in fourteen 
years, three months and twenty days. 


295. Thāņ. p. 14Tb. 
296. Ibid., p. 183b. 
297. Antg. p. 52. 
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(b) Guņarayaņa : 
It was a penance in which various fasts were done as given in the fol- 
‘lowing order:?98 


—————43 


Month Magnitude of the fast i Bodily posture 

1st CIO AR Ath fast At day, looking at the sun with 
a squatting posture; at night, 
vīrāsana. 

2nd d RON 6th fast 

3rd tī. RĪKS 8th fast 

4th S SEDAS 10th fast 

5th o GeO 12th fast 


6th UE. 14th fast 
Tth SOE ERS: Ta 16th fast 
8th tu) 18th fast 
4 9th NUES 20th fast 
10th MUR Posie es 22nd fast 
11th SISSI (sae vē 24th fast 
12fth order 26th fast 
13th ASARAS 28th fast 
in. i AA 30th fast 
theme hie us 32nd fast 
16th... o GRE 34th fast (ie. fast upto the 34th meal). 


(c) Kanagavali: ` 


ve It was similar to the ‘Rayanavali’ given below, with the difference that 
this penance replaced the sixth fast with the eighth. The total period required 
for completing it was five years, nine months and eighteen days.” 
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(e) Rayandvali ; 


This penance contained four series (parivādī). The breaking of the 
fast in the first series was done by accepting all flavours (savvakamaguni- 
yam); in the second, the monk was allowed to do so with food devoid of ghee 
etc., (vigaivajjarn) ; in the third, food without articles like gram etc., (alevā- 
darn); in the fourth, he broke the fast with āyambila (ie., simple, unmixed, 
boiled rice). 


All the four series were completed in five years, two months and 
twenty-eight days.3% 


(f) Savvadbhadda : 
(i) Khuddaga (Lesser) 


It had also four series, each requiring hundred days to finish. The 
four series were completed in one year, one month and ten days. 


Arrangement of fasts. 


(ii) Mahālayar (Greater) : 

It was similar to the previous one but was more extensive (1-7). The 
whole, consisting of four series, required two years, eight months and twenty 
days to complete.3 


(g) Sthanikkiliya : 

The name of this penance was 
6 said to resemble the mode of walking 
of a lion. It is characteristic of the 
lion that he looks back often while 
going ahead. (Hence the term 
‘Simhavalokana’). In the same way, 
the monk practising this penance, 
undertook the practice of the pre- 
vious fast again, before undertaking 
a fast of the next higher magnitude: 
for instance, 2, 3, 2, 4, 3, 5, and so on. 


301. Ibid., p. 45. 
302. Ibid, pp. 49-50. 
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(i) Greater: 

In this series the fasts were from one to seventeen. The period 
required for one series was one year, six months and eighteen days. The 
whole was completed in six years, two months and twelve days. i 


(ii) Lesser: 
The fasts were restricted to the magnitude of two to ten. The whole 
was completed in two years and twenty-eight days.903 


The Kanagavali : 


2 
3 
333 
303 
333 
T 
2 
3 
4 
3333333 d 
3333333 7 
35131033 3 8 
3333333 ae 
9999999] i 
12 
13 


o make use of supernatural powers, or to 
ences based on omens and superstitions. 
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The Sūtrakrtātga lays down the following practices as unworthy of monk- 
hood : 


*Interpretation of the marks of women, men, elephants, cows, patridges, 
cocks, ducks, quails, of wheels, parasols, jewels; the art to make one happy 
or miserable, to make a woman pregnant, to deprive one of his wits; incanta- 
tions, conjuring; oblations of substances; the martial acts; the course of the 
moon, sun, venus and jupiter; the falling of the meteors; great conflagration; 
divination from wild animals, the flight of crows, showers or dust, rain of 
blood, the vaitālī and ardhavaitālī arts, the art of casting people asleep, of 
opening doors, the art of Candalas, Sabaras, Dravidas, Kalingas, Gaudas, Gan- 
dhàras; the spells for making somebody fall down, rise, yawn, for making 
him immovable, or cling to something; for making him sick, or sound; for 
making somebody go forth, disappear (or come) 3% 


The above view is supported by the Uttaradhyayana®® also when it 
forbids the use of spells, roots, fortune-telling and superstitious rites in monk 
life. 


Inspite of this, however, it seems that in a society which was full of 
such practices, monks could hardly remain aloof from these. "This may be 
proved from the references to the leSyas. 'The Bhagavati refers to Gosāla 
who was well-versed in.the science of omens and who could foretell the pros- 
perity or otherwise of the people.2% That Mahavira himself knew the tejo- 
leáyà (power to burn others which is the result of penance), is evident from 
the incident in which he saved Gosāla when the latter teased a certain ascetic 
Vesiyāyaņa who tried to burn him. 


It was said that if one accepted the kummasapinda for a period of six 
months, and practised during that period fasts upto the sixth meal and exert- 
ed himself by standing facing the sun with arms held aloft, then one could 
acquire tejolesyā.*?? The Sthananga2°8 however, describes three ways of 
acquiring this power: by mortifying the body (āyāvaņatāte), by restraint of 
anger (khantikhamāte), and by fasting without taking water (apanagenam 
tavokammenam). 


Besides this, the threefold transformation of the physical body 'viüv- 
vaņā),3% the jakkhavesa®! (being possessed by the supernatural beings like 


304. Stkr. 2, 2, 27 (p. 366). 

305. 8, 13; 15, 7-8; 17, 18; 20, 45. 

306. Chapt. 15, also Nàyà. p. 1 'sankhittaviülateüllese'. 

307. Bhag. p. 666b; Gosāla burnt Mahāvīra's two disciples, Ibid., pp. 678a, 687b. 
308. p. 147b. 

309. Ibid., p. 104b. 

310. Ibid. p. 47b; Bhag. pp. 190a. 
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the yakşa), flying up into the air?! and similar other practices are also 
referred to. An element of legendary supernaturalism and popular super- 
stition can be detected in the thirty-four excellences (aisesa) of the Tirthan- 
karas and the interpretation of the ten great dreams of Mahāvīra.*!? 


It may also be noted that the three out of the five kinds of knowledge 
(nāņa), endowed the monk with superhuman powers. The ‘ohinana’ endow- 
ed him with clairvoyance, the ‘manahparyaya’ with thought-reading and the 
‘kevala’ made him omniscient.*! 

The acquisition of such and other supernatural powers was termed 
labdhis.314 


DEATH : 

The monk always yearned to escape from the cycle of births and re- 
births, and the sooner he reached the end of worldly existence the more he 
was glad. The whole outlook of life being that of non-attachment, the monk 
put the body to the rigour of mortificatory practices, sustaining it so far as it 
served his purpose of a religious life: in fact, he was more particular about 
minor living beings than himself. That is why CHARPENTIER remarks that 
Mahavira “seems in reality often to care much more for the security of 
animals and plants than for that of human beings"315 A monk took recourse 
to voluntary death with the permission of his teachers when he found that 
he could no more sustain his body. 


Various forms of death are to be found in the Angas. They are as 
follows: 


e 
e 


(a) Bhaktapratyākhyāna : 
E. It consisted of total abstinence from food and drink. In this form of 
BE d ath, the monk scanned a proper place free from living beings either in a 
village or in a forest. Then he spread the bed of straw over it and, by giving 
up food and drink, he put up bravely with all the pangs of the body, at the 
e keeping his mind free from worldly thoughts. Even though insects, 
s and ants bit him, he lay down quietly. He was not allowed to 


„ pp. 793-94 ref. to Vijjācāraņas and Janghācāraņas who could fy up in 
rmer power could be acquired by fasting upto the 6th meal incessantly, 
pto the 8th. 

h dab, 499ab; Bhag. 710ab. 

mp. 663, 73b, 145b, etc; Réya., p. 30; Anty., p. 25; Vivāga., pp. 6, 17, 25, TT: 
, 35 etc.; Nāgā. p. 44 where Mahavira knows the thoughts of Mehakumārā; 
Bhag. pp. 191-92. 
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move his limbs under any circumstances. Thus, “after the āsravas have 


ceased, he should bear (pains) as if he rejoiced in them. When the bonds 
fall off, then he has accomplished his life" 316 


(b) Ingitamarana : 


In this form of death, the monk did not lie on a bed of grass, but on a 
bare piece of ground free from living beings. Moreover, he was allowed to 
make movements of his limbs only according to the rules of 'samitis and 
‘suptis? He was allowed to walk when he was tired of lying, sitting or stand- 
ing. But, he did all these activities without taking food with the noble inten- 
tion of meeting such an ‘uncommon death' 31? 


(c) Paóvagamamna : 


This consisted in standing motionless like a tree without any food till 
death overtook the monk. On a place free from the living beings, he stood 
bearing the pangs of hunger or thirst.3* 


(d) Sarnlehaņā : 

The Uttarādhyayana3!? refers to 'sakāma” or the wise man's death 
(pandita-marana) as it was met with one's will for it. Death against one's 
will (akàma) was that of an ignorant man (bala). 'The former consisted of 
the three types described above? 


Besides these, there was a mode of death going under the name 
'samlehana'. This was quite a planned scheme of mortification as a prelude 
to fast unto death. 


The maximum period of mortification was twelve years, the average 
one year and the minimum of six months. 


The period of twelve years was subdivided into various periods. In the 
first four years the monk abstained from dainties (vigai-nijjūhaņam kare). 
In the second phase of four years, he practised various kinds (vicitta) of 
fasts. In the ninth and the tenth year, he ate tācāmla” at the end of every 
second fast (egantaramāyāmarm). In the first half of the eleventh year, he 


316. Ācār. I, 7, 8, 7-10 (p. 75-76); The following order is given in the Naya. pp. 
164-65, and the Bhag. p. 321a—(1) Scanning the place, (2) Spreading the grass bed, (3) 
Facing the east, (4) Salute to the Arhat, (5) Decision to give up food. 

317. Acdr. I, 7, 8, 11-18 (pp. 76-77). 

318. Ibid. I, 7, 8, 19-23 (p. 77). On the rendering of the Prakrt term ‘padvaga- 
maņa” as ‘padapopagamana’ by commentators, JacoBī (Ibid. p. 77, fm. 1) remarks, “This 
etymology, which is generally adopted by the Jainas, is evidently wrong; for the Sanskrit 
prototype is the Brahmanical prayopagamana”’; Naya, pp. 44-45; Bhag. p. 126b, 685a. 

819. 5, 2-3; also Bhag. p. 118a, 624ab; Than. 93b, 179a; Stkr. 2, 7, 18 (p. 429). 

320. Ibid., 5, 32. 

BULL. DCRI.—26 
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did not practise very long fasts 


(nāivigittham), while in the latter half of 
ed severe fasts (vigittha tava). During the whole 
of the eleventh year, however, he maintained himself only on a measured 
quantity of 'ācāmla'. In the last, i.e. the twelfth year, the monk either fasted 
for a day and then took 'ācāmla” on the next day, or abstained from *&cámla' 
even on the second day, and broke his fast only after a fortnight or a month. 


Thus he went on till his death.321 


the same year he practis 


Improper Types oj Death : 
A number of other types of death are referred to in the Sthūnānga and 
the Samavāyānga. The former??? cites as many as twelve kinds of death 

- condemned by Mahāvīra and hence unfit for ideal monks. These forms were: 

- A (1) valāyamaraņa — death by falling a prey to the parīsahas and 
thus going astray, (sarnyamānnivartamānānām parisahadibadhi- 
tatvāt maranam); 

(2) vasattamaraņa — death by going u 
sense-organs (indriyāņām adhīnatām .... gatānām . 
nam); 

(3) niyāņamaraņa — death?” with the desire of achieving some 
worldly aim in the next birth (rddhibhogādiprārthanānidānam, 
tatpūrvakarn maranam) ; 

(4) tabbhavamaraņa — that death at the time of which the person 
does a karman due to which he gets the same rebirth; 


nder the influence of the 
. mara- 


(5) giripadana — fall from a mountain; 
(6) tarupadana — jumping from a tree; 
(7) jalappavesa — drowning oneself; 
(8) jalanappavesa — entering fire; 
visabhakkhana — eating poison; 
- satthovádane — stabbing oneself to death; 
vehāņasa — death by hanging; and 
apatthe — exposing oneself to the vultures, etc. 


See Than. comm. pp. 95ab, 96a; Nāyā. pp. 46, 157, 200. 

se in Acür. II, 10, 13 (p. 182): In Brahmanism also 

highest state of asceticism are recommended starva- 
‘ol. 2, pp. 154, 156) quoted by BÜHLER, Indian Sect. 

. 36, 266; Nayd. p. 171. - 

624a ff. p. 118b. 
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It may be noted, that the last two were permitted only on rare occasions 
under which one found it hard to maintain one’s celibacy (Silaraksanadau). 


The same text says that Mahāvīra had laid down only two forms of 
death as proper for the monks. They were the ‘bhattapaccakkhana’ and the 
*páóvagamana. Both these were divided into ‘niharima’ and ‘antharima.’ The 
former denoted death in a place of habitation, while the latter in a cave etc., 
(girikandarādau). 

Another classification? was threefold: the ‘balamarana’, ‘pandiyama- 
rana’ and ‘balapandiyamarana.’ The first was the death of the fool, i.e., one 
who was not self-controlled; the second that of an enlightened and self-con- 
trolled person, and the last that of the partially controlled (sarnyatāsamyata). 
These three were subdivided each into three types according as the lesyās 
(soul-tints) were in an impure state (thita), or were not working out a bad 
effect (asankilittha), or were undergoing purification (appajjavajatalese). 

The same list is continued in the Samavāyānga??$ which gives as many 
as seventeen types of death. Besides the above types, the following kinds of 
death are mentioned: 

(1) avii (frequent death), 
(2) &yantiya?? 
(3) ohi-marana 
(4) antosalla maraņa (death with an inner dart of sin unconfessed), 
(5) kevali-maraņa (death of an omniscient one), 
and (6) chaümattha-marana (death of a person devoid of omniscience). 
It may be noted here that such division was perhaps not based on a 
scientific basis as it could be increased on any scale by including many other 
types of death in it. 
Peculiar enough, the texts do not mention the funeral rites of the monk 


anywhere in detail. Instead of that, they merely give examples of different. 


persons who met death by the approved modes of death for a Jaina monk.328 


325. Than. p. 115a. 
326. p. 33a. 


327. Not clear. S X z EE 
328. Mahāvīra's parents died by fasting unto death: Acar. II, 15, 16 


does pāčvagamaņa: Naya. pp. 44-46; Mallī, Ibid. p. 120; khaņdaga: fast 
pp. 126b. The oft-used phrase is: iud ned 

l E 'apacchimamáranantitasarlehanajhüsana hüsite 

bhattapanapadiyakkhitte padvagate 

On the death of Meha, other monks per 1 

d how the body was dis 


=, 


to the guru. It is not state 
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Moral Discipline and Self-Control: 


The fundamental vows which formed the very basis of monk life were 
a group of five vows (mahavvaya) which were as follows: 


(a) Savvāč pünaivayao veramanam 

Abstaining from injury to living beings, either small (suhuma) or great 
(bayara), mobile (tasa) or immobile (thavara). 

For the perfect practice of this vow, the monk had to take precautions 
pertaining to his movement (iriya samite), mental thoughts (maņam parijā- 
mai), speech (vaim), deposition of his requisites (ayanabhandanikkhevana- 
samite), and inspection of his food and drink (āloiyapāņabhoyaņabhoi). 


(b) Savvāč musāvāyād veramanam: 


The renunciation of all types of lies either in anger, greed, fear or in 
jest (hāsā). 


This was properly followed by speaking after deliberation (aņu vii 
bhāsī), knowing and giving up anger, greed, fear and mirth. 


(c) Savvao adinnadanad veramanam: 


Giving up stealing (lit., that which is not given), of any article at any 
place. 


This was properly carried out by restricting to limited alms (anuvii 
midggahajai), asking the permission of the superior before consuming food 
or drink (anunnaviya panabhoyanabhoi), taking possession of a part of a 
ground for a fixed period (ettavatava oggahaņisīlaē), renewing the permis- 

sion after the period of the previous one had elapsed (abhikkhaņam abhik- 
_khaņarn oggahanasilaé), and begging for a limited ground for one's co-reli- 
 gionists (mitoggahajati ..... sāhammičsu). 


Savvād mehuņād veramaņarn: 


Abstaining from sexual intercourse either with divine beings, human 
5 vith lower animals. 


s properly followed by not discussing matters concerning women 
ahamkahaittaé), not contemplating over forms of women (itthi- 
m), not recalling to mind former sexual pleasures (puvvara- 


y women, animals and eunuchs (itthipasupanda- 
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(e) Savvāč pariggahaó veramanam: 


The renunciation of all possession and attachment, little or much, small 
or great, pertaining to either living beings or to lifeless things. 


This vow was properly followed when the monk refrained from enjoying 
the pleasures of hearing, seeing, smelling, tasting and feeling.??? 


The Dašavaikālika?% adds the sixth vow to this list: 


Abstaining from taking a night meal. 


All these vows were to be practised in the thrice threefold way, inas- 
much as, the monk was not to transgress these himself, or cause somebody 
else to do so, or consent to others doing so, either mentally (manena), vocally 
(vāčņa) or bodily (kāčņa). 

Ahimsa: 

We have already noted that the whole basis of the rules of begging and 
food was ahirnsa. For its practice, monks and nuns were not allowed either 
in sleep or otherwise, to touch, or break, or scratch, or shake by means of 
anything either a lump of earth, or a wall (bhitti), or a stone, or a clod, or a 
dusty garment, or the body?! For the same reason, the monk cleaned his 
reģuisites,* did not tour in the rainy season,93 examined his requisites 
(padilehana) ,** scanned the places of easing nature (uecārapāsavaņa)**5 used 
boiled and strained water, did not do any fire activity,337 did not fan any- 
thing walked carefully, avoided watery regions,” and covered his face or 
the place where his sneezing, or yawning, or vomitting was likely to spread.94e 
Not only that, he had to be careful in not hurting the feelings of others by 
his speech or behaviour.35 


329. Acür. II, 15; (pp. 202 ff); Smv. p. 44a; Thāņ. p. 290a; Antg. p. 36. 

330. Chapt. 4; Uttar. 30, 2; Than. 460ab; Smv. 46a; Nàyà. pp. 45, 14; Bhag. 911a; See 
also Dšv. Chapt. 6. 

331. Ibid. Chapt. 4; 8, 4-5. 

332. Ibid., 8, 17. 

333. Ibid., 6, 27-46. 

334. Bhag. 139a; Uttar. 26, 22-31; Than. 361b. 

335. Dšv. 8, 18; Than. 380a; Uttar. 24, 17-18; Acar. II, 10, 1-22 (pp. 180-83); Stkr. 
1, 9, 12 (p. 302); 1, 9, 19 (p. 303); 2, 2, 23 (p. 364). 

336. Dév. 8, 6-7. 

337. Ibid. Chapt. 4. 

338. Ibid. 4, 10. 

839. Ibid. 8, 10-11; also Chapt. 4. 

340. Acar. II, 2, 3, 28 (p. 135). 

341. Dšv. Chapt. 7. 
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The reason behind that was that “all living beings desire to live and not 
to die. Therefore, the nigganthas give up killing of living beings"39? This 
generous outlook led not only to mere justice but to equanimity or samatā 
ie. the control of one's passions towards all The same note of identity of 
the individual soul with others is beautifully expressed by the commentary 
to the Dašavaikālika: 999 


‘Eka eva hi bhūtātmā bhüte bhüte vyavasthitah / 
Ekadha bahudhà caiva dráyante jalacandravat // 


‘Soul is one even though it resides in many living beings. It is just like 
the single (reflection of) the moon in a (quiet) pond which becomes mani- 
fold (when the water is disturbed) 


Guttis and Samiis : 


The proper channels of acquiring such equanimity which was the basis 
of ahirnsa, was the practice of five samitis and three guptis.344 


The five samitis were those which prescribed carefulness regarding 
movement (iriyā), speech (bhāsā), begging (esaņā), receiving and keeping 
the things necessary for religious purposes (&y&ánabhandanikkhevana) and 
deposition of bodily excreta (uccdrapasavanakhelasinghanajallaparitthavana) . 


The three guptis?*5 consisted of control over the mind (mana), speech 
(vàk) and body (kàya). Endowed with these, the monk controlled his pas- 
sions (kasāya) like anger, pride, deceit and greed, and put up with all sorts 
of troubles. 


The tenfold religion of the monk consisting of forbearance (khanti), 
non-attachment (mutti), non-deceit (ajjava), modesty (maddava), careful- 
ness in actions (laghava), truth (sacca), self-control (safijama), penance 
(tava), non-possession (citāta) and celibacy (bambhacera),**% made a monk 
fit to put up with the twenty-two troubles (parīsahas). 


342. Ibid. 6, 11. 

343. p. 41. 

344. Bhag. 121a, 115b; Than 343a; Smv. 10a, Uttar. 24, 1-2; 20, 40; Vivāga. pp. 15, 
80; Antg. p. 17; Stkr. 2, 2, 13 (p. 364). 

345. Thain. 111b; Smv. 8a; Dšv. 3, 10; Uttar. IX, 20-22; 34, 40; 11, 4-9. For a 

detailed description about proper and improper speech: Dév. Chapter VII; Acar. T, 
4, 1, 1 (pp. 149 ff); Seven kinds of bad speech: Thān. p. 403b; Condemnation of the five 
great personalities leads to rebirth and no liberation : Ibid. p. 321a. 
346. Same ideas repeated elsewhere: Seventeenfold sarnyama: Thāņ. p. 219b; Sme. 
. 81: twenty-seven qualities of a monk: five great vows, fivefold sense-control, control 
four passions, verbal control, physical and mental control, knowledge, conduct, faith, 
utting up with trouble and bearing the pangs of death: Ibid. p. 46a; sixfold pramāda OF 
ts: Than. p. 360b, ; 
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Self-control: 


The twenty-two parīsahas pertained to the troubles to which a monk 

' was often subjected to.**” They were the troubles due to hunger (digaūchā), 
thirst (pivāsā), cold (siya), heat (usina), mosquitoes and flies (damsa- 
masaya), nakedness (acela), dissatisfaction with the objects of control (arati), 
women (itthi), wandering life (cariyā), places of study (nisihiya), lodging 
(sejjà), abuse (akkosa), death (vaha), asking for something (jayana), not Ins 
to get what is wanted (alābha), illness (roga), pricking of grass (taņaphāsa), ^ MN 
bodily dirt (jalla), kind and honourable treatment (sakkārapurakkāra), E 
knowledge and reason (pannā), ignorance (annāņa), and equanimity 
(sammatta). zd 


Sabalas (Major Faults): 


The following were supposed to be the major transgressions of monk 
life: (1) masturbation, (2) sexual intercourse, (3) taking food at night (rai- 
bhoyana), (4) eating food prepared for the monk by committing himsā kos 
(āhākamma), (5) accepting food from him who has given residence (sejjāya- 
ra), (6) accepting specially made (uddesiya) and bought (kīyagada) food, (7) 
violating the vow of pratyākhyāna?!$ again and again, (8) changing the gana 
within six months, (9) crossing navel-deep water thrice in a month, (10) 
practising deceit thrice in a month, (11) accepting royal food (rayapinda), 
(12) doing injury to living beings deliberately, (13) stealing, (14) telling a 
lie deliberately, (15) doing study or kāyotsarga in an unfit place, (16) deli- 
berately stepping over a stone-slab or a clod of earth or a piece of wood con- 
taining living beings, (17) sitting over a piece of ground containing seeds etc., 
(18) deliberately eating roots and bulbs, (19) crossing navel-deep water ten 
times in a year, (20) practising deceit ten times in a year, and (21) eating 
food with a hand wet with cold water.” 


Celibacy: 


A. well-controlled mind led to the practice of ideal celibacy. The monk 
was asked not to look at females or walk along with them. He was not al- 
lowed to be alone with a woman, or to use beds slept over by them, or tell 
stories regarding them, or to look at them, or to remember former enjoyment 
or to eat spicy food, or eat too much, or gaze at wall-paintings of women. 


347. Uttar. Chapt. 2; Smv. p. 40b. 
348. Pratyākhyāna was ten-fold: anagaya, aikkanta, kodisahiya, : 
aņagāra, parimāņakada, niravasesa, sakeya and addhaya; pertaining to 
quantity of a particular item given up. 
| 949. Smwv. p. 39ab. 
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was asked to remain aloof from a woman even if she was disfigured and 
» 350 


hundred years old for “they are to monks what a cat is to a chicken". 


All efforts of bodily toiletting and decoration were to be avoided. There- 
fore, the monk was not allowed to take bath, or clean his teeth, or use flowers 
and scents, or fan his body.” He was to carry the dirt on his body life-long 
and no attempts of external purity were encouraged.9? Use of purgatives?? 
or of enema, applying collyrium, playing dice,*** and going to all sorts of re- 
creation like dramas etc.,2°° were the forbidden items of monk life. 

To repeat, in short, for the maintenance of celibacy the monk was asked 
to avoid the following things: 

(1) Using beds and seats enjoyed by women, eunuchs, and beasts, 

(2) to tell stories only to women, 

(3) to look at the forms of women and contemplate over them, 

(4) to sit together with a woman on one seat, 

(5) listening to the singing, laughing or any other sounds of women 

by remaining behind a curtain or a wall, 

(6) recalling to memory past enjoyments, 

(7) eating well-dressed food, 

A. > (8) eat or drink excessively, 
(9) to get attached to sounds, colours, tastes, smells or touches, 


and (10) to put on ornaments.**6 


The monk was forbidden to use for religious postures places used by 
the householders with the reason that the women in the house were likely to 
force him to have sexual intercourse.” In cases of emergencies, however, 
he was allowed to enter the royal harem for protection. These cases were: 


(1) If the city gates were closed, or encircled on all sides and the 
samaņas were unable to go out for food or water, 


v: 350. Stkr. 1, 4, 1, 5 (p. 272); Uttar. 16, 1-10; Than. 444a; Smv. 151; Dév. 2, 4. 1-11; 
- 8, 54-58; Eighteenfold celibacy: Smv. p. 33. 

.— 881. Dév. 3, 2-3; 61-64; Smv. 35b; Than. 460b; Stkr 1, 9, 13 (p. 303), 2, 2, 73 (p. 380), 
etc. (transl. pp. 295 ff, 302-03, 380, 405). 

852. Uttar. 2 37; Acar, II, 13, 1-23 (pp. 286-88), forbids nailcutting, washing the 
ssing the hair, etc. 


, 4; Stkr. SBE., XIV. p. 303. 
II, 11, 1, 18 (pp. 183-85); Stkr. (transl) p. 305. 


XVI, 1-10; Than. p. 444a; Smv. p. 15a; Some of these in Stkr. 1, 4, 1,5 


, 2, 1, 12 (p. 124); Stkr. 1, 4, 1, 30 (p. 275). 
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(2) If articles like a plank, a stool etc., were to be returned, 
(3) If the monk was afraid of a horse, elephant or a wicked fellow, 
(4) If somebody held him by the hand and took him there by force, 


and (5) If the gardens and other places were occupied by the people be- 
longing to the royal harem.5 


Loya: 


One aspect of the non-decoration of the body and of self-control was 
the peculiar practice of loya, or the uprooting of the hair on the head and 
beard in five handfuls. The typical phrases used in this connection were 
‘munde bhavittà agaraó aņagāriyam pavvaió?99 or *paticamutthiyam loyam 
karei’ 360 


From the description of Meha’s renunciation as given in the Jnata- 
dharmakathānga*!, however, it is gathered that Meha’s head was shaved by 
a barber, and only four-finger high (or over a space measuring four angulas?) 
(caürangulavajje) hair were left on his head (nikkhamanapaügge aggakese). 
Then he uprooted these in the presence of Lord Mahavira. 


This loya was done either after two, three or four months, and was 
carried on at daytime, preceded by a fast.36 


Illness : 


The proper control over the sense-organs led to proper conduct 
regarding food and other items. Any excess was said to lead to illness, and 
the ten causes of illness as given in the Sthününgd?99 may be said to imply 
the same. It is said there that constant sitting (accāsaņāte), frequently sit- 
ting on an uncomfortable seat, improper food (ahiyasanayae), excessive sleep- 
ing (atiniddaé), constantly keeping late hours (atijāgaraņeņa), checking the 
calls of nature or not letting out cough, etc. (uccāraņiroha and pásavanani- 
roha), long journey (addhāņagamaņa), improper food (bhoyaņapadikūlatāte), 
and excitation of passion (indiyatthavikovanayate) generally lead to illness. 


358. Than. pp. 311b-312a. 
359, Smv. 37a; Than. 46a, 176b, 307a, 400b; Uttar. 19, 13; 20, 41; 22, 24; Antg. p. 37; 


Dšv. 4, 18; Acar. TI, 15, (p. 189); Stkr. 2, 2, 73 (p. 380) ; Vivāga. pp. 15, 78; Anttr. pp. 62, 
68, etc. ; 
360. Nāyā. p. 218; Bhag. 430b, 620a. 


: t. 1. : aa An 
m ae 57; It may be noted that the Brahmanical and the Buddhist ascetics did 


shave their heads, but they did not uproot their hair: See Har Dutt Snanma, Hist. of 
Brahmanical Asceticism, P.O., Vol. III, No. 4, p. 76. 
363. P. 446a. 
BULL. DCRI.—21 
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The Ācārānga?** says that Mahavira did not take medicine when he 
was ill, The Sthānānga:*5, however, refers, along with other details, to 
aüveya which had the following eight branches: ' 

(1) kumārabhicce — pertaining to the diseases of children, 

(2) kayatigiccha — diagnosis of the body, 

(3) sālātī — pertaining to the treatment by means of a small šalākā, 

(4) sallahatta — surgery, 

(5) jangolī — pertaining to snake-bite and poisoning, 

(6) bhūtavejjā— science of quelling the trouble of semi-divine 

beings, 

(7) khāratanta— pertaining to making a person sexually fit, 

(8) rasātaņe — medicines and elixirs for longevity. 


Inspite of these details and such others pertaining to the fourfold 
disease, fourfold diagnosis, and fourfold doctors,*** it is not clear whether 
they implied popular practices, or were those allowed to the monks. On the 
contrary we find that an ill monk was allowed to take three dattis (unbroken 
offerings) of the vikrtis (like ghee, etc.)?9" We have already noted the case 
of the royal monk Selaga who took wine as medicine?95 But it may be noted 
here, that such cases were exceptions rather than the rule. The normal 
course was to put up bravely with the pangs of disease if it was beyond cure. 


Service : 


Not only the ill but even the superiors were to be waited upon by 
the monks. In this respect it may be noted that the monks were asked to 
serve the ācārya, upādhyāya, sthavira, tapasvin, glana, Saiksa, sādharmika, 
kula, gana and sangha.369 : 


Thus, the life of the monk was to be a dedication not only to his co- 
monks but also for the needs of the Sangha. Hence, it expected him to be 
meek and devoid of any pride for his caste, knowledge or penance. However, 


ne mas not allowed to do worldly service to the householders or even salute 
em.37 


364. I, 8, 4, 1 (p. 86). 
P. 421b. 


= We era Nàyà. p. 144 for similar description of the physicians. 

368. Nāyā. p. 80. 

PO al 30, 33; Bhag. pp. 558ab; Thān. p. 473b; for a somewhat different list, 
370. Dšv. 3, 6; 8, 30; Div, cà . 2, v. 9. 
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Sūmāvyāri : 
Sāmācārī was the correct mode of behaviour by the monks under ten 
categories. They were?'!: 


(1) āvašyaka, it was done when the monk wanted to leave a place 
or a person's company due to some work, 


(2) naisedhikī, same as above, but when entering a place, 

(3) āprechanā, asking the permission of the elders before doing any- 
thing, 

(4) pratiprechanà, permission for that which is to be done by some 
other person, 


(5) chandanā, offering whatever others need, 
(6) icchakara, carrying out one’s own duty, 
(T) mithyākāra, condemning oneself for transgressions, d 4 
(8) tathākāra, giving consent at the time of a promise, M. 
(9) abhyutthāna, getting up in respect to the elders. 

(10) upasampad, remaining under the control of a teacher. 


Summary : 

In short, the monk had to lead a very rigorous life set within limits 
of various rules of moral conduct? The typical ideal placed before him 
was that of the tortoise?? which kept within control all its limbs. He was, 
therefore, to be unattached (amama), propertyless (akificana), bondless 
(chinnagantha), unaffected by passions like a copper or brazen vessel which 
does not retain water, uninfatuated or pure like the conch, going ahead in 
self-control like the pure soul which goes up, unattached to any place like 
the wind, independent like the sky which has no support, well-controlled like 
the bhàrunda bird, brave like the elephant, full of fortitude like a bull, 
unexcited like the sea, lustrous like the sun (due to penance and know- 
ledge), unaffected like pure gold, possessing forbearance like the earth, and 
unattached like the lotus petal which does not retain water.s74 


It was no wonder, therefore, that mothers tried to prevent their sons 
from taking to monk life which was dry like the morsels of sand, uncrossable 
like the Ganges when tried to be crossed against the current, or like the sea — — 
which is difficult to be crossed with the help of human arms. In short, it was | 


371. Uttar. 26, 2-7; Than. 499a; Bhag. 920b. d 
372. "These are often referred to as *müla-gunas' and ‘uttara-gunas’ (Bhag. p 
or by the phrase; ‘caranakarana.’ Ad 
373. Nāyā. Chapt. 4. 
374. Than. p. 459b. 
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as sharp as the blade of a sword, the improper use or carelessness in the 
handling of which led to grievous results.3$ 


GENERAL REMARKS : 
A survey of the rules of monastic conduct as given in the Angas and 
the Mūlasūtras, reveals the following characteristics of early Jaina 


monachism. 


Church : 

(1) Even though various officers are mentioned, no details regarding 
their qualifications, standing in monkhood, duties and mutual relations are 
to be found. Though seniority is expressed by words like ‘aharainiya’ and 
'omarāiņīya”, the texts fail to give further details about them. 


D (2) The set of the ten prāyašcittas, though mentioned alike in all 
; these texts, is seldom seen to take a clear shape, inasmuch as no concrete 
examples of the application of all these punishments is found. The texts do 
not give details about the way in which these punishments were undergone. 


(3) Similar is the case regarding the church units. The exact rela- 
tion between the gana and other units like the kula and sambhoga is not very 
clear. The quorum necessary to form these and the qualifications of the 
members joining these, etc. are not exhaustively dealt with. It may, how- 
ever, be noted that the gana and the sambhoga are equipped with many rules. 
It may, therefore, be said that these were two important units. 'The absence 
of the gaccha — which later on wiped out the gana — is remarkable. 

(4) People from all ranks joined the church. 

Moral Discipline : 

i From the various minute rules about moral discipline like the five 
great vows, the rules about speech, celibacy, bodily mortification, etc. these 
texts seem to provide a firm moral basis for the church in its infancy. Upon 
_ this firm foundation of moral discipline and equality of caste and of status, 
the church seemed, as we shall see in the next chapter, to spread out its acti- 
s. It is, therefore, due to this creation of a foundation that the rules of 

discipline predominate in the Angas and the Mūlasūtras. 


Naya. p. 28; The non-attachment of the monk has been very beautifully 
| by the parable of the dry gourd (Ibid. Chapt. 6). When it is coated with mud 
1), it goes d to the bottom of the water (hell); devoid of it (karma-nirjar&), 
liberation). "The gourd represents the jiva. 
up gradually due to the disintegration of the mud-coating 
Sreni’ which is the progress of the soul from the bad to 
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Food : 


Purity of food being essential for a perfect body with pure mind, 
several rules about it are to be found in these texts. It may, however, be 
noted that the famous forty-six rules, even though mentioned, are not found 
treated systematically at one place. The treatment though exhaustive in the 
Dašavaikālika is in no way an effort of a systematic grouping of various rules. 


It may, however, be noted that even though considerations of ahimsa 
were predominant, some of the rules reveal a knowledge of social etiquette 
as well. 

Penance: 


From the various penances, it seems that practices of bodily mortifica- 
tion were held in high esteem. "These reveal a high standard of asceticism 
and self-control. 

Reguisites: 

The rules about clothing in these texts do not seem to be particular 
either about nudity or about clothing. The sole principle behind the wearing of 
clothes was the unattached attitude towards all sorts of clothing and the body. 


Other requisites were the alms-bowl, broom and blanket. No details 
of their measurements, etc. are found. 


Study and Daily Routine : 


Study formed an important part in the monk's life, hence numerous 
rules pertaining to it are to be found in the texts. It may, however, be noted ' 
that no curriculum was fixed. 


Among the other items of daily routine, the āvašyakas are seldom given 
as much importance in the Angas as they possess in the Mūlasūtras. 


If at all a distinction is to be made between the earlier Angas 
(Acārānga and Sütrakrtünga) and the later Angas, it may be noted that 
these two Angas possibly reveal an earlier stage than the rest of the Angas 
do. For, the former seldom reveal a system of the prāyašcittas or the rules 
regarding church hierarchy and other items of church life. The Sthananga 
and the Samavāyānga give such rules, while the rest of the Anga texts reveal 
a sociological background to Jaina monachism for they give stories about 
people embracing Jaina monk life, the various sects, the actual tours of 
Mahāvīra and his occasions of contact with the mass of the people. Thus we 
see that if the Acárünga and the Sūtrakrtānga furnish details of the rules of 
monastic discipline, the other texts reveal the actual working of these in rela- 
tion to the society. 


On the whole, we may say that the Angas reveal the Jaina church in 
its infancy, though trying to organise itself gradually. The picture of an 
organised and a widely spread church will be revealed in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE CHEDASŪTRAS, NIRYUKTIS AND THE REST OF THE 
TEXTS OF THE CANON 


Introduction 


After the Angas and the Mūlasūtras come the rest of the 
texts of the Canon. Among these, the Chedasūtras may be 
taken to be the oldest portions. Then come the Niryuktis and 
the remaining texts of the groups called the Upāngas and the 
Prakirnakas. 


Our task will be to note down the information regarding 
various aspects of monastic life as revealed in these texts. 


THE CHURCH : 


The religious zeal of Mahāvīra, his ganadharas and followers must 
have led, in a short time, to the spread of Jainism, not only in Magadha but 
outside the birth-place of Jainism itself. The more the monks went out, the 
more they came in contact with new people, new customs and peculiar local 
atmosphere, and a necessity of organising the Church on a solid basis, was 
perhaps felt. The following details as revealed in the Chedasūtras and later 
on by the Niryuktis, may be said to support the observation made above. But 
before making any other general observations, it would be better to take a 

3 glimpse of the Jaina Church as depicted in these texts. 


Initiation: Persons Fit to Enter Order: 


The list of eighteen persons! disqualified for the Church seems to have 


a unchanged, and the same persons were disallowed entry to the 
Church. 


The Chedasūtras refer here and there to persons not allowed to enter 

_ monkhood, as for instance, the Brhatkalpa? which lays down that the impotent 
i (paņdaā), the timid (kīva) and the sexually defective persons (vāiā) should 
be initiated. Among the persons who were deemed difficult to convert were 
the wicked-minded (duttha), the ignorant (müdha) and persons of un- 
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sound mind (vuggahiya).3 The persons devoid of these defects were said to 
be easy to convert (sussannappà). The minimum limit of the completion 


of eight years for entry to monkhood is to be found in the Vyavahāra Sutra e 
also. : 


Nobody was allowed to initiate or confirm (uvatthāvei) unfit persons, 
and if one did so, he had to undergo a punishment for that.5 "The monk 
was also forbidden to initiate a man or a woman in order to exploit service 
out of him or her later on 


No doubt, the rule did exist that an auspicious day and time was 
to be selected for the ceremony of initiation (pavvajjā), but no exact details 
are to be found in the Chedasütras as are available in the later texts like 
the Prakirnakas. 


The Gaņividyāprakīrņaka” lays down the following rules? regarding 
the renunciation ceremony (niskramana) of a person: 


Proper Improper 

Days: Monday, Thursday and Friday. The rest. 
Muhūrtas: Pratipadā, Paficami, Dašamī, 

Pūrņimā, Ekādašī. 
Naksatras: Uttarā, Bhādrapadā, Sravaņa, Dhanisthā 

Uttarāsadhā, Rohini. Punarvasu. 
Karaņa: Bava, Bālava, Kaulava, Vaņija, 

Nāga and Catuspada. 
Sakuna : Purusa ss 
Legna: When the lagna is of calarasi 

(moving sign); or lagna of 

Mithuna rāši, or when the sum 


candra or moon is in con- 
junction with the naksatra 
at one's birth. 


3. Brh. kalp. 4, 7: L.A. Vol. 39, p. 264 where 'vuggahiya' is rendered as ‘whe 
a fixed idea” It may be translated as 'quarrelsome persons” (from ‘vyudgraha’, 
4. 10, 16f. 
5. Nis. 11, 84-85. 
6. Vav. 7, 4. 5; 
T. Vs. 8-10, 22, 26, 44, 46, 48-54, 61, 63, 66. 
8. No proper historical study of astronomy and astrology 


prob 
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Besides this, it lays down that the decorating and the procession of 
| the person wanting to enter order should be done on the days expressed as 
, ‘nanda’ and 'bhadrā. 


= : Such and other details which are perhaps the peculiarity of later 
texts are found to be absent in the Chedasūtras, even though the funda- 
mental rules regarding this ceremony seem to have remained unchanged. 


Normally, no person was allowed to enter order in the rainy season. 
But in case he was found to be of exceptional abilities and knowledge, then 
such a person was initiated even in the rainy season.? 


The Confirmation : 


The distinction between pavajjà and uvatthāvaņā was that the former 
simply enlisted the candidate into the order, and after a reasonable period 
of probation in which his conduct was noticed, he was confirmed into the 
order (upasthāpanā) by giving him the five great vows and other rules of 
monastic conducti? This period of pupilship or probation lasted for six 
months at the maximum, four months on an average, and the minimum was 
a week. 


If a candidate proved himself fit for confirmation then the ācārya and 
the upādhyāya were not to make delay. In case they did so deliberately 
or out of inadvertance, then they had to undergo either ‘cheda’ or 
‘parihara’!2 Obtaining initiation in one group and going to another ācārya 
for confirmation was also allowed to monks.'? 


No details regarding the actual process either of initiation or of confir- 
mation pertaining to the ceremonial aspect of it can be had in the Cheda- 
- gütras or the Niryuktis. It may be, therefore, that those items remained 
unchanged, and perhaps were the same as given in the Angas. 


had to conform to the rigorous discipline of the Church in gene- 
of his immediate superior in particular. 
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Before his final consecration and perhaps after it, the newly-entered 
candidate had to go through an intense course of study, and had to carry 
out the orders of his guru. 


Seha, Antevāsī and Khuddaga : 


These three words stood for the person who was undergoing a period 
of studentship. As has already been seen, the period of candidature or 
noviciate (seha) lasted for either six months or four months or a week, 
(chammāsiya, cāiimmāsiya and sattarāindiya respectively). 


The disciple was to reveal his devotion to the guru, by helping him 
to aequire new requisites or looking after the old ones, or lending requisites 
to those who were in need of them (upakaraņotpādanatā). He behaved with 
his guru in perfect modesty and waited upon him (sahāyatāvinaya). If 
somebody condemned the guru, then it was the duty of the disciple to refute 
the person and establish the proper position of his guru (varnasafijvalanatà). 
He behaved so as to keep the morale of the company and tried his best to 
acquire new candidates for the Church, to help the newly-initiated ones, 
to help the sick and to pacify guarrels.!t 


The Vyavahārasūtra refers to the four types of antevàsi (associate, 
one living near the guru). It seems that a distinction was made between 
them on the basis of ‘uddesana’ (instructions or explanation), and ‘ vayana’ 
(reading), for some of them were ‘uddesanantevasi’ but were not 
*vāyaņantevāsī” others were 'vāyaņantevāsī' but not ‘uddesanantevasi.” 
There were some, on the other hand, who belonged to both of these cate- 
gories, ie. they received the reading as well as the explanation thereof 
from the guru. The fourth category consisted of ‘dhammantevasi.’ 


Another word denoting the studentship was khuddaga.!$ 


Thera: 


As the word itself suggests, the thera was an elderly monk who had 
enough standing in monk lifē. That the thera was not simply an old monk 
but had also other qualifications is clear from his three categories referred 
to in the Vyavahārasūtra.!! According to it, a monk of sixty years was 
called ^jaithera, one well-versed in the Sthānānga and the Samavayanga 


14. Dašūšruta. 4th Dasa; the qualities of an ideal pupil are described by various 
illustrations in Avasyaka—N. v. 749. 
15. Vav. 10, 13. 
16. Ibid. 10, 16-17. 
17. 10, 14. 
BULL, DCRI.—28 
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E was termed 'suyathera, and he who had twenty years of monk life was 


1 designated ‘ pariyāyathera” Thus, considerations of age, learning and stand- 
; ing as a monk may be said to be at the basis of this classification. The word . 
‘therabhumi’ perhaps shows that the position of a thera was not only based 
on age but also on qualifications. Another rule which says that ‘if the 
monks have forgotten the ' āyārapakappa” (rules of monastic conduct) then 
they should be allowed to restudy it and then should be installed in a higher 
office',!8 goes well with the above observation. 


x The theras occupied a position of respect. That they played an im- 


L portant part in the group of monks is revealed by the fact that the junior 
3 monks had to seek permission of the theras before doing important activities 
4: E of daily routine, as we shall notice. Along with these responsibilities, they 
SET. enjoyed certain privileges also. They were allowed to take rest while others 

bs begged for them, and to use skins if on account of old age their limbs 


brushed with each other. They were also permitted to deposit their re- 
quisites with a house-holder or a companion in case they were unable to 
carry these.!? 


Uvajjhaya : 

The upādhyāya was a person who had at least three years’ standing 
in monkhood to his credit (tivāsapariyāya). He was a person who knew 
the etiquettes of monastic conduct (āyārakusala), who was well-controlled, 
expert in the sacred lore and its exposition (pavayanakusala, pannattikusala) , 
and knew how to induce people to the fold (sangahakusala). 


The minimum academic qualification of this officer consisted of at 
least the knowledge of āyārapakappa. Nobody who did not possess these 
qualifications was appointed to this office only because he had completed 
_ three years’ standing in monkhood.?? 


The chief duty of an upādhyāya was to give instructions to the 
inger monks in the group. It seems that he had no other administrative 
and he was the head of the educational side of a group of monks as 
as of nuns? , 
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karanam', while the letter ‘jjha’ denoted 'dhyanakaranam'. Thus accord- 
ing to this explanation the word ‘ujjha’ signified a person who did meditation 
with perfect consciousness. In the same way the word ‘ uvajjhaya’ implied 


a person who dissipated the karman by means of abstaining from sin by the 
practice of conscious meditation.23 


The work of teaching, so peculiar to the upādhyāya, is also stressed by 
the niryuktis which say that the upādhyāyas were so called because of their 
instructions to others.24 Such being the noble duty of an upadhyaya, a 
salutation to him was said to lead to enlightenment. 


Another division of the duties of a teacher (‘sikkhaga’, perhaps the 
same as upadhyaya) was based on the basis of his being either a teacher of 
lore or a teacher of practice.** The teacher giving instructions either gave 
the reading of the text, or explained it or did both these duties. The other 
category consisted of one who taught, not only in precept but in practice, 
the mūlaguņas and the uttaragunas (the principal and subsidiary rules of 
monastic conduct). 


Ayariyativajjhaya ; 


The next officer in the Church hierarchy, superior to the upadhyaya, 
was an ācāryopādhyāya. 


The main difficulty regarding this post is that it is very difficult to say 
whether these were two separate persons as ācārya and upādhyāya, or a 
single person carrying the whole designation. In this connection SCHUBRING*” 
remarks, “Between the āyariya and the uvajjhaya stands this person. The 
commentaries (Vav. 4, 11 f) understand by this mostly two persons (com- 


23. Ibid., 1003: 'upayogapürvakam pāpaparivarjjanato dhyanarohanena karmāpana- 
yantityupadhyayah’. 
24. ‘uvaisanti jamhā uvajjhāyā tena vuccanti’, Ibid., v. 1001. 
25. Ibid., 1004. 
26. Sura tae NUS 128-129: 
Sikkhaga (teacher) 
| 


eee eeaeee, 


gahaņe (instructions) āsevaņāë (practice) 
l | 
| | | 
sūtre arthe tadubhač mūlaguņe uttaraguņe 
(text) (meaning) (both) (fundamental (subsidiary 
five vows) five vows) 


27. Die Lehre der Jainas, article 141. 
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pare Tham 329b; Bhagavati 232a) and in few cases where the word is used 
in the plural, perhaps this view is correct (Vav. 1, 34). But there is no 
room for any doubt when we take into consideration the fact that according 
to Vav. 7, 15f. 3, 3-7, for becoming an uvajjhāya, a man with special qualities 
must have at least three years’ experience as a monk, and on the basis of 
the plan of studies given in Vav. 10, 20 ff. he must at least have the knowledge 
of āyārapakappa; for an ayariyativajjhaya five years experience and the 
knowledge of the suyakkhandha and dasā-kappa-vavahāra”. 


Thus the Vyavahārasūtra treats him as a single person, superior to the 
uvajjhaya in point of standing in monkhood (paryāya), as well as in study, 
as he was expected to have studied the three Chedasūtras—Dasā 
(Dašāsrutaskandha), Kappa (Brhatkalpa), and Vavahāra (Vyavahara- 


sutra) .78 


In case, a person had forgotten these texts, then he was asked to 
Ta relearn the 'āyārapakappa', and then he was installed in the office of the 
ācāryopādhyāya.? If no other proper person was available, then a person who 
2 was fit for that office but whose standing in monkhood was cut short 
mt (nivuddhavāsapariyāē) due to some transgression committed by him, was 
reinitiated the same day, and made the ācāryopādhyāya. But he had to show 
good conduct and had to earn the confidence of other monks.? Thus conduct 
by the person as well as confidence in him by others were the chief items 
that were taken into consideration, and the principle of not imposing an 
officer unpopular to the rest of the members of the Church was very wisely 
carried out. 


It is difficult to say what were the duties of this officer. It is possible 
that he acted as an ācārya when the latter was absent, and as an upādhyāya 
when the real upādhyāya was busy with something else. Thus he seems to 
have served as a link between the ācārya and the upādhyāya. 


: Along with these duties he had five privileges (aisesa) on account of 

his important position. They allowed him to clean his feet in the monastery, 
or ease nature in the monastery, or ask the disciples to do service to him, 
or stay either in or out of the monastery for one or two nights?! He was 
not taken to be a transgressor of ideal conduct if he did these five acts, 
others were taken to be so. 
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Great moral qualifications were attached to this post, and it was seen 
that the person did not take undue advantage of his privileges. Thus, if the 
ācāryopādhyāya broke the vow of celibacy while holding the office, he was 
debarred from accepting any post throughout his life. If, however, after 
leaving his office he acted thus? he was suspended for three years? If he 
became worldly (avadhāvai) without leaving his office, then he was not 
allowed to hold office again throughout his life. If he happened to do so, 
after leaving his office, he was suspended for three years.* Another dis- 
qualifieation that made him unfit throughout his life for that post, inspite 
of his being well-versed, was his being always a liar (musāvāi), deceitful 


(mai), impure (asui) and sinful (pāvajīvī) 39 


Gaņāvaccheiya : 


After the ācāryopādhyāya came the gaņāvacchedaka as is clear from 
the fact that he was a person having eight years’ standing. Besides this, he 
was expected to be conversant with the Sthānānga and the Samavayanga.%® 


The designation makes it clear that this person was the head of a part 
of the gana, and was perhaps the immediate subordinate to the acarya.®” It 
is not very clear as to what were the duties assigned to this person. 


Along with the duties, he had some privileges also, and he was allowed 
to remain either inside or outside the monastery either for a night or two.38 


These privileges, it seems, were the outcome of the confidence placed 
in him regarding his moral behaviour. If he proved to be unworthy of it 
and committed an offence against celibacy while holding the office, then he 
was dismissed and barred from holding office throughout his life (javaj- 


32. ‘ganavaccheiyattam aņikkhivittā”. 

33. Vav. 3, 16-17. The wording is ‘tinni samvaccharāņi tassa tappattiyarn no kappai 
ayariyaiivajjhayattarn uddisittaé va dharettaé va’. 

34. Ibid., 3, 21-22. 

35. Ibid., 3, 25. 


36. Ibid, 3, 7. 1 
37. SCcHuBRING remarks, “Ganivijja 40,76 also deals with ganahara and ganavac- 


cheiya. The latter is lower in rank, but according to his name he is superior to a part 
of the gana". (Footnote 2, p. 161: "But Acdranga II, 79, 3 describes something to the 
contrary because according to it ganadhara is the leader of a group living separately 
from the gana, and in this group ganadhara represents the ganin. Gaņāvaccheiya is 
described here as the gacchakaryacintaka’) —Die Lehre der Jainas, article 140 (Transl. 
by Mr. MARATHE). 

38. Vav. 6, 3. 
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¢ jivaé). If, on the other hand, he did so after leaving his office then he was 
1 suspended for three years.” It was for the purpose of checking his conduct 

as also for safety that he had always to live in the company of two others 


m 

i. $ 

E normally, and with three others during the rainy season. ? . 
1 

> 


In case a gaņāvacchedaka while holding the office became worldly 
(ohāčjjā), then he was disallowed to hold a position of authority throughout 
his life. But if he did so after leaving the reins of his power, then he had 

to face suspension for three years. Persons who were liars, of deceitful 
nature, or of sinful or impure tendencies were deemed unfit for this post 


even though they were well-versed.” 


Great care was taken in appointing a person to this office. Persons 
who had forgotten the āyārapakappa owing to idleness were disqualified for 
office. Those, on the other hand, who had forgotten it owing to illness, were 
asked to restudy the text and then were re-appointed to the post. In the 
case of old monks who had forgotten the text, they were asked to take 
lessons even from younger monks for making themselves qualified for the 
post and were given the concession of studying while lying down if they were 
unable to learn it in a sitting posture due to weakness or age. 


Ayariya : 

In line with that of the ganàvacchedaka, the qualifications required 
for becoming an ācārya were eight years' standing in monkhood and the 
knowledge of Sthününga and Samavāyānga.** Besides these, an ideal moral 
conduct was expected the more in this person as compared with others, as 
he was the supreme head possessing over-riding powers. 


E The moral aspect of this office is seen stressed in practically all the 
; texts whenever they happen to refer to the qualifications of this person. 
The Avasyakaniryukti* described an ācārya as one who exhibited the proper 
vefold conduct (āyāra) consisting of knowledge (nana), faith (darisana), 
behaviour (caritta), penance (tava), and fortitude (viriya). At other 
ce, the ācārya is compared to a lamp which, while shining by itself, gives 
to others. 
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The Vyavahārasūtra?" refers to not less than eight types of ayariyas. 
It appears from that that the following were the types: 


(1) Those who only initiated a monk but did not confirm the candi- 
date (pavvāvaņāyariya, and uvatthavanayariya), : 

(2) Those who simply confirmed the candidate but did not initiate 
him into the order, 


(3) Those who did both the above two duties, 
(4) Those who did not do either of the activities, 


(5) Those who explained the text to the student (uddesaņāyariya), 
but did not give reading of the text to him, 


(6) "Those who did only the work of giving reading (vayanayariya), 
(7) Those who did both these jobs, 
and (8) Those who did not do any of the above two activities. 


It seems, therefore, that the ācārya had not only to look to the spiritual 
aspect of the Church but also to the work of instructing the younger monks, 
which was perhaps the fundamental duty of the upādhyāya. The same view 
may be said to be revealed in the classification of the ācārya in two cate- 
gories as given in the Sūtrakrtānganiryukti:$ which differentiates between 
the ācārya who initiated a candidate to the order (pavvāvanto), and one 
who gave instructions to him (sikkhavanto). The latter is further divided 
into two divisions: one who gave instructions in theory (gahane) and 
another who taught how to put these rules into practice (asevane). 


Besides these duties, the ācārya, it seems, was looked upon as the sole 
responsible person who had to take utmost care regarding the maintenance 
of ideal conduct by the disciple-monks. Not only the monks, but the nuns 
also were under his supervision and he was looked upon as one of the three 
protectors of the nuns./? All the important items of daily routine were to 
be done only after the permission of the acarya. 


It should be noted that the qualifications required for the post of an 
ācārya as well as for that of the ganavaccedaka were the same. Not only 
that, but the conditions for suspension and debarring the person from office0 
were also identical. In spite of this, in reality, the acarya seems to have 
been superior to the ganavacchedaka and the latter had equal qualifications 


47. 10, 11-12. 

48. V. 130. 

49. Vav. 3, 12. 

90. Ibid. 3, 9, 13, 23-29. 
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on the merits of which he could perhaps succeed the ācārya, if need arose. 


It is, however, difficult to say, what exactly the relations between these two 


persons were. 


Other Officers : 


Besides these oft-mentioned officers the Cheda-sütras refer to others 
also, and we get different lists put in different orders or sequence. 


Vāyaga: 
The Brhatkalpa?! refers to the vācaka. 


Three persons were deemed unfit for this office. They were, 
firstly, persons devoid of manners (avinié), secondly, those who were fond 
of dainties (vigaipadibaddha) *? and lastly those who refused to make atone- 
ment for their offence or transgression (aviosaviyapāhude). 


From the designation attributed to this person, it seems probable that 
his duty was to give reading (vāyaņa) to the younger monks. The dic- 
tionary, however, equates him with an upādhyāya. But we have already 
seen that even among the ācāryas, there was a class which was termed 
tvāyaņāyariya', and there were also the ‘gahanasikkhagas’. Hence the posi- 
tion of this officer in the Church hierarchy is not clear. 


Pavatti : 
The Brhatkalpa** mentions him next to upadhyaya. 


The name pravartin suggests that this officer looked after the proper 
management of a group of monks. It seems, therefore, probable that the 
ācārya looked to the spiritual aspect, the upādhyāya (and perhaps the vacaka) 
to the educational aspect, and the ‘pavatti’ to the administrative aspect of 
the group of monks. 


Ganahara : 
As the name suggests, he was the head of a group (gana) of monks. 


It is not possible to say whether the ācārya and the ganadhara were the 
same persons or not. If he were to be a separate officer in the Church, then 


51. 4, 5-6. 
52, Translated in I.A. Vol. 39, p. 264, as ‘one easily excited’; see also footnote 36 
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the Vyavaharasūtra, which gives the qualifications of other officers, would 

have also given the same regarding the ganadhara. But, if on account of this : S 
absence of the statement of qualifications of a ganadhara we take him to be : 
identical with the ācārya, then we cannot account for the separate mention 

of gaņadhara along with the ācārya and others in the list as given in the 

Brhatkalpa.”5 The Vrtti by Malayagiri on the Āvašyaka also fails to give 

the difference between the gaņadhara and ācārya when it explains the former 

as the head of a group of monks and nuns. 


Gaņi: 


The same difficulty as in the case of the ganadhara is to be found regard- 
ing the gaņin. The Brhatkalpa? mentions him separate from the ācārya, but 
the duties ascribed to him do not seem to have been different from that of 
either the ganadhara or the ācārya. In this connection ScHuBRING remarks 
that the Gaņividyā is connected with the duties of the ganin on the horos- 
copie and calender basis. We see him here calling the members of the gana E 
together for this or that activity (gaņasangahaņam kujjā), the sehanikkha- T 
maņa vratopasthāpana, and we also see him fulfilling the task of āyariya.58 i 


The qualifications expected of a gaņin are dealt with exhaustively in 
the Dašāšrutaskandha.5? These, it should be noted, are the same as given 
in the Sthānānga, and which we have already noticed. "These expected a 
high standard of morality together with bodily and mental fitness blended 
with administrative skill. 


It may be noted that even among the ganins, a sort of seniority exis- 
ted as is perhaps denoted by the word 'jitthagani' €? (Sk. jyestha-gaņin) 
used to specify Indabhüi, the chief ganadhara of Mahāvīra. It is also pos- 
sible that the term was used simply to show honour to him as the Cheda- 
sütras do not seem to refer to any such gaņin, either jyestha or kanistha. 


55. 4, 15. l 
56. P. 31la where it is stated: ‘ganarn—sadhvadisamudayalaksanam dhārayitura 
Silamasyeti gaņadhārī. 
57. 3, 14; ‘gani’ in Pinda—N.v. 315, equated with ācārya by Malayagiri, Vritti, 
. 98a. m 
i 58. For details see, Die Lehre der Jainas, article 140, transl. by Mr. MamarHE; The 
Dašāšrutaskandha—N. equates him with ganadhara: 
‘Ayarammi ahié jam nàó hoi samaņadhammo ū/ 
Tamhā āyāradharo bhannai padhamam ganitthanam// 27 m 
Gaņasangahuvaggahakārao gani jo pahū ganadharo ti/ ... 28. ts 
The Nišītha, 14, 5 and 18, 25 ascribes the duties of an āyariya to the gaņi. 
59. Fourth dasa. Rx 
60. Āvašyyaka—N. 556. 


BULL, DCRI.—29 
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| Vasaha : 
Another officer designated by this term is to be found in the Ogha- 
P NiryuktiS! 
He is not to be found in the Chedasütras like the Nišītha, Kalpa or 
E Vyavahāra. 


The niryukti refers to him next to the thera, and the explanation 
given of the, term ‘Vrsabha’ by the commentary is 'vaiyāvrtyakaraņasamar- 
thah? Thus from this explanation, it seems that this person was stout 
enough and his duty was to wait upon the ill. It may be that this post was 
Ecl. not equivalent to that of any other administrative one, and was purely 


honorific (vrsabha = bull) designation. 


F d The Problems of Seniority and Succession : 
kc 

These officers in the Church heirarchy were bound by explicit rules 
of seniority and succession, and the various groups of monks had to abide 
by these. 


: The term used to denote seniority, as we have already noted in the 
Angas, was rāiņīā, and the same term is to be found in the Chedasütras 


lived under the authority of somebody else.9 


In order to avoid the conflict between age and seniority, certain rules 
. had to be framed to avoid bad feeling between different members of the 
Church. With a view, therefore, to put this into practice, the '&yariyaüvaj- 
_jhaya’ waited for four or five days if during that period another monk older 
ge completed his studies. Then he first confirmed the elder and then 
younger even though the latter had completed his studies earlier. It 
however, be noted that the margin left for the completion of studies 
ot much as that would otherwise have made him not very eager in 


24; Brh. kalp. 3, 19-21; cf. Than, 240a; also in Ogha—N. 414; Avasyaka 


m ém lahuö suttatthadharanapaduo / 
addhimarn jo sacciya iha ghippaé jittho // 
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completing his studies. At the same time due consideration was shown to 


age by this rule, and the superiors who deliberately confirmed (uvattha- 
vana) the younger person earlier than the older, even though both had com- 
pleted their studies, had to undergo the punishment of ‘cheda’ or ‘parihara.’® 


If two monks of different 'paryāyas' wandered together and if the 
monk with greater paryāya had no disciples while the other with less 
paryāya had, then the latter with his disciples had to remain under the 
control of the former who had greater paryāya to his credit.96 


If both had disciples, then also, those of less paryaya had to remain 
under the authority of him who had greater paryāya. In the case of the 
disciples of the monk of greater paryāya, however, remaining under the 
authority of another guru of lesser paryāya than their own was not com- 
pulsory.8? 


No two monks or officers of the Church, of equal paryāya were 
allowed to stay together as equals or as companions. The difference bet- 
ween authority based on pary&ya was to be observed compulsorily by a 
pair of either monks or officers? in order to facilitate the smooth working 
of the Church and in order to avoid the conflict of age and learning regard- 
ing seniority, and the Church showed keen foresight, knowledge of psycho- 
logical factors and wisdom in these rules. 


Inspite of these rules of seniority, the ācārya was allowed to appoint 
his suecessor if the former was seriously ill, or had entered householdship 
again. But in order to have no occasion for favouritism by which there was 
a chance of unfit persons stepping into the office, the rest of the monks 
were given supreme powers to ask the newly appointed successor to quit 
office if they thought that he was unfit for the post. If he relinquished the 
office, well and good; then he was not to undergo any punishment for that. 
But, if inspite of the request of the rest of the monks, he persisted to hold 
on, then that person had to undergo ‘cheda’ or 'parihara'? Thus, it may 
be said that the working of the Church was based on purely democratic 
lines even in the modern sense of the term. 


Beside such cases of compelling a person to quit office, normally also 
various officers had to undergo suspension for transgressions committed. 
We have already seen that if a monk after leaving his gana committed an 
offence against celibacy, then he was suspended for three years and he was 


65. Ibid., 4, 15; also see Appendix 1. 
66. Ibid, 4, 24. 

67. Ibid., 4, 25. 

68. Ibid. 4, 26-32. 

69. Ibid., 4, 13-14. 
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debarred from holding any office like that of the ācārya or the gaņāvac- 
chedaka. If, after these three years of suspension, he behaved well and was 
well-controlled in the fourth year then only he was deemed fit for the office. 
If a gaņāvacchedaka did the same offence while remaining in the office, 
then he was debarred from holding any office throughout the rest of the life. 
The same was the case regarding the ācāryopādhyāya. But if he did so after 
first laying down his authority, then he was suspended for three years and 
was deemed fit for office if in the fourth year he was found to be of a 


cooled and normal behaviour.” 
"d 
E That was regarding the violation of celibacy. But if a monk became 
B a worldly person (ohāyai) after leaving the gana, then he was suspended 
5 and was taken to be qualified for any office three years after his re-entry to 


monkhood, and that too if his behaviour was normal in the fourth year. 
If, however, the gaņāvacchedaka and the ācāryopādhyāya did the same 
fault without leaving their office, then they were disqualified for any office 
throughout their life. If, on the other hand, they did so after leaving the 
Office, then they were suspended for three years.” 


Suspension (cheya: cheda) was also carried out in the case of a 
monk who wanted to join another gaņa in order to avoid atonement for an 
offence committed by him. In this case, the monk had to undergo five days’ 
suspension (paficaraindiyaim cheyam kattu) and then was readmitted to 
the same gana if the latter consented to it (ganassa pattiyam siya) "? 


The Church Groups : 
Bounded by these rules of seniority and suspension, the monks were 
divided into different groups under various ācāryas. 
Gama : < 
+ The gaņa was the biggest group in the Church, and according ‘to 
3 the Brhatkalpa, it seems to have comprised several sambhogas.? It was under 
the leadership of an ācārya or gaņin. 


E Changing the Gaņa: 


We have already seen that the Sthananga™ allowed a monk to change 
for all sorts of subjective reasons, and that a person changing bis 


ambhoga, not a new term as it is found, as we have already 
RS ; 
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gana often within a period of six months was called ' gananganiya. The 
Chedasūtras repeat the same rule and changing one's gaņa within six months 
was looked upon as a ‘Sabala’ or a major fault.'5 


Besides this periodical limit to the change of the gana, another check 
to the tendency of changing it was that the monk had to secure the free 
consent of his superior before doing so. This rule was compulsory for all 
and even the officers of the Church hierarchy who wanted to do so had 
first to lay down their office in the present gana and then go to another 
gana,76 


One of the reasons of changing the gana was the obtaining of alms 
jointly with members of another gana (annath ganam sambhogapadiyaé 
uvasampajjittāņam viharittaé). In this case also, the monk had to seek 
permission of his superior and he had to see that he was going to the other 
gana which had strong faith in the Dharma (jatthuttariyam dhammaviņayam 
labhejjā). The same was the rule in the case of the officers who wanted 
to change the gana for the same reason." 


On the grounds of making an advanced study also, it seems, a monk 
was allowed to change the gana and go to another gana. But he was allowed 
to do so only after giving proper reasons for it; otherwise he could not 
change his teacher."? 


A monk, who had committed an offence and refusing to atone for it 
wanted to go to another gana, had to undergo five days’ suspension (pah- 
caradindiyairn cheyam),? as has been noted. Confession of faults before the 
superior was compulsory and the monk had to undergo a penance as “impos- 
ed by tradition” (suéna patthavié). The monk who failed to carry out such 
an expiatory penance was not admitted back to the gaņa.80 


Nobody was allowed to go to a gaņa of less standing from that of a 
greater standing (vusaraiyaó ganao avusarāiyam ganam ?);3! and in case 
somebody did it, then he had to undergo a punishment for that (caümma- 
siyarn parihārattāņam ugghaiyarm).9? 

If after entering some other gana, the monk was asked by somebody 
regarding his superior then he was to tell the name of that superior who 


75. Dasāsruta., 2nd Dasa. 
76. Brh.kalp. 4, 15-17. 
77. Ibid., 4, 18-20. 
78. Ibid., 4, 21-24. 
79. Ibid., 5, 5. 

80. Ibid., 4, 25. 

81. The Dictionary m 
82. Nis. 16, 15. 


eaning of 'vusirāīya is ‘well-controlled’ Pātyasadda, p. 1019. 
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had the greatest standing (paryaya) to his credit. If he was asked regard- 
ing the 'kappa', then he told the name of the well-versed one in the group, or 
else he said that he was ready to remain under the control of him to whom 


| he would be handed over.** 
Ss i Besides the change of a gana, monks were allowed to withdraw for 
some period their membership of a particular gana. In case a monk wanted 
to practise the ‘egalaviharapadima’ (the padimā or monastic standard in 
j which a monk lived alone for performing a penance), then he ceased to take 
F- part in the daily affairs of the gaņa, after taking the permission of the guru. 
=e On his completing the padima, he was allowed re-entry only after confes- 
B sion (aloéjja) of faults, if any.š* In case a majority of monks wanted to live 
; separately (egayaó abhinicdriyarn cāraē), then they could do so only after 
the permission of the elders (thera), otherwise they had to undergo suspen- 
sion (cheya) or isolation (parihàra).55 

Those who wanted re-entry or had come from another gana after 
committing moral faults, were first to undergo confession and condemnation 
of faults, had to determine not to repeat those faults again, to undergo a 
prāyašcitta for it, and then be the members of their old gana or a new one. 


The person who was punished with either the ‘anavatthappa’ or 
the ‘paraficiya’ could be consecrated again at the express desire of the gana 
(gaņassa pattiyam siya), irrespective of the fact whether that punished 
person had followed the life of a householder or not after his dismissal. 
Thus a vote of confidence in him by the rest of the members of the gana 
was taken to be a sufficient qualification of that person for his claim to re-entry 
to his old group. 

Along with this power of re-admitting a person to the gaņa, the right 
of driving out (nijjūhaņa) a person from the gaņa was also exercised by 
the members of a gana. Those who refused to atone for their offence or 
were of loose character were expelled from the gana. Consideration, how- 
.. ever, was shown to those who were ill, and they were not expelled till they 

were free from disease?" 


"The kulas formed a gana (ganah kulānārn samudāyah) *% and it seems 
was under the authority of some junior ācārya who was in turn under 


nsl as suggested by Muni KEVALAVIJAYA. 
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the control of the chief ācārya who was the head of the gaņa consisting of 
several kulas. Every monk was expected to do service (vetivacca) to his 
kula. Comparatively later texts, like the Sanstérakaprakirnaka,” lay down 
the rule which makes it compulsory for every monk to beg pardon of the 
members of a kula and a gana before lying over the ‘Santhara’ for under- 


taking a fast unto death. No further details are available regarding the 
kula. 


Saha: 


The Kalpasūtra of Bhadrabahu, some portions of which are later 
than the Chedasūtras, mentions a number of Šākhās. It may be noted 
that the Chedasūtras do not mention anything regarding the Sākhās; so also 
the Niryuktis. 


From the Kalpasūtra, it appears that, the Sakhas were “the lines which 
branch off from each teacher”. JacoBī says, “It is not quite clear what 
is meant by Gana, Kula and Šākhā. Gama designates the school which is 
derived from one teacher; Kula the succession of teachers in one line; 
Sakha the lines which branch off from each teacher "9! 


It seems that such branches not only adopted the names of persons 
from whom they started but also the names of places where they 
originated.9? 


Gaecha : 


As compared with the Angas, the gaccha comes to more prominence 
than the gana in the Niryukti period, and it should be noted that the 
commentators always explain the ‘gana’ as the ‘gaccha’, in later days.* 
Not only in the commentaries, but even in the later parts of the Canon 
consisting of the Prakirnakas; the gaccha has found its way. 


From the explanation given of a gaccha by the commentator in the 
Aupapütika,98 it is not clear whether there was any limit to the member- 


89. Vav. 10, 34. 

90. 4 v. 104. 

91. Kalpasütra, SBE., XXII, p. 288, fn. 2. 

92. See end of this chapter. a m j 

93. Ogha-N. Comp. p. 211a; Gaņin, head of a gaccha, equated with ācārya in 
Āvašyaka-N. pp. 353ab. EN 

94. Than Comm. pp. 241b, 331b, 353a, 381a. ‘ 

95. As for instance, io Gacchācāvaprakīrņaka deals with the good and bad 
gacchas. Tt should be noted that the Kalpasūtra does not mention the gaccha. 

96. P. 86, 
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ship of a gaccha, for it is explained there as the ‘ekacaryaparivarah’ i.e. 
the following of one ācārya. The same is the case in one of the Prakir- 
nakas,’ which explains a gaccha as consisting of monks of different age 
(sabalavrddhakularn gaccham). ‘The Chedasütras like Vyavahāra, Nišītha 
and Brhatkalpa seldom speak of a gaccha, and it may be, that with the 
spread of Jainism, smaller groups than the gaņa were found to ke more 
convenient both for Church administration and for the purpose of touring 
life. 


That every monk had to owe allegiance to a particular gaccha is 
clear from some verses in the Oghaniryukti which compare the monks, 
living outside the gaccha, with fish out of water. The corporate life was 
essential for the maintenance of and mutual control over perfect moral 
behaviour, and for keeping the unity of the Church intact.'$ Only the 
pratyekabuddhas, the jinakalpikas and those following the pratimās were 
allowed to stay outside the gaccha.? 


The gaccha, according to the Aupapātika!! was under an ācārya, 
while according to the Gacchācāra!?? the süri was the sole support (medhi 
ālambaņam) of a gaccha. Süri seems to be a later term for the ācārya as 
we seldom find it in the earlier portions of the Jaina Canon. That officer 
looked after the spiritual aspect of the group, and the members of a gaccha 
had to conform to the rules of behaviour as expected of every member.!?? 


Thus it would be clear that the institution of the gaccha came into 
prominence in the Upāngas, the Niryuktis, and later texts of the Canon 
like the Prakirnakas, even though the Chedasūtras gave prominence to 
the gana. 


Gumma: 


This was a part of the gaccha (gacchaikadeša) and was under the 
control of an upadhyaya.!? 


97. Gaccha. v. 22; the Āvašyaka-N. speaks of three hundred members of a gaccha 
under the gandhara of Mahāvīra: v. 597. 

98. Ogha-N. 116-117; 488. 

99. Ibid., 125. 

100. P. 125. 

101. V. 8. 

102. The Gacchācāra mentions many moral qualities of a good gaccha: 

Good gaccha: vs, 51-75; 77-84; 86-87; 90; 98-100; 102, 104, 105, 117, 123, 127, 130-131. 

Bad gaccha: vs. 50, 76, 85, 88-89, 91-97, 101, 102, 103, 104, 106-116; 118-122; 124-126; 

128-129; 132-134. : 

103. Aupa. p. 86; It may be a territorial unit; from Sk. ‘gulma’. 
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Phaddaya : 


The phaddaya (spardhaka ?) was still a smaller unit (laghutaro 
gacchadeša eva) and was under the authority of ganàvacchedaka.19 


It may be noted here that, according to the Aupapatika, the 
gaņāvacchedaka was the head of a smaller unit than the one under the 
upādhyāya, and it is, therefore, possible that the former was subordinate 
to the latter. But, as we have already seen, the Vyavahārasūtra expects. 
identical gualifications for the posts of the ācārya and the gaņāvacchedaka 
hinting that both these persons were of egual calibre and in no way 
subordinate to the upadhyaya. 


ScHuprine! remarks, “One does not gather the impression that what 
is meant by gaccha, gumma and phadda are technical divisions although 
the commentator speaks of gaccha, gumma and phaddaā as being subordinate 
to ācārya, upādhyāya and gaņāvacchedaka respectively ”. 


Sambhoga: 


We have already seen that this unit is mentioned in the Angas. This 
group is mentioned often in the Chedasūtras also. The Niryuktis—especially ve 
the Oghaniryukti—give several rules regarding the attitude to be adopted 
by monks towards monks of different sambhogas. ma 


The sambhoga, according to the Aupapātika,!06 was a group of monks $e e 
following one sāmācārī or rules of conduct peculiar to every group. The VOR 
purposes for which such groups were formed have been already noted as F 
given in the Sthānānga. The membership of a sambhoga was through 
admission, and that admission had to be repeated when a monk wanted to 
enter another sambhoga or if he desired to change the gana” Not only 5 
for the purpose of common meals and study but even for the purpose of : 
confession and service, the group acted as a compact unit.108 


For those who wanted to join a particular sambhoga after leaving 
their previous one, the permission of the ācārya was obligatory. It was 
only when he permitted and when the candidate underwent a prāyaścitta, 
that he was readmitted to a sambhoga. The members of a particular same 
bhoga were not to severe all connections abruptly with the members of 


104. Ibid. 
105. Die Lehre der Jainas, article 140; Transl. by Mr. MARATHE. 
fz 106. P. 74; Ogha-N. v. 691. 
d: 107. Vav. T, 1. . KU y Ll 
108. Ibid., 5, 19; saying that there are no duties pertaining to a samabho 


fault and the monk had to undergo prāyašcitta for it: Nis. 5, 68. —— 
BULL, DCRI.—30 : | 


x 
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another sambhoga. But they were to let them know the faults in their 
conduct, and give them a period for improvement. If they regretted for 
their misbehaviour then the connections were not severed.10 


The institution of sambhoga seems to have flourished not only during 
the period of the Chedasütras but also at the time of the Mathurā inscrip- 
tions!!0 which are attributed to the early centuries of the Christian era. 
Not only that, but even the Niryuktis, which are roughly assigned to the 
fourth century A.D., also mention it. 


Mandat : 
The mandali was another group of monks formed for various reasons. 


If a monk was seriously ill, then a group was formed in order to 
nurse him by turn. Besides this, for other reasons such as helping a 
very older or young monk, a novice who did not know proper rules of con- 
duct, a prince unable to beg food on account of his tenderness, and for 
the sake of helping a guest-monk, a mandali was formed.!!! The monk who 
was attached to such a group and who ate alms together with other mem- 
bers of the group was called ' mandaliiüpajivakah '.? 


This group of monks was headed by an old monk well-versed in the 
execution of rules of monastic conduct (gītārtho ratnādhikah alubdhah). 
Such a thera was called * maņdalīthera '.13 


It seems, that the maņdalī was not a group in the technical sense 
as in the case of a gaņa or a gaccha. It may perhaps be better to assign 
it the modest position of a co-operative unit. 


RULES OF CHURCH DISCIPLINE : 


The members of various groups were bound to one another by ties 
of duty and mutual help. Of course, the junior monk was expected to show 
implicit obedience and modesty to the superior, and the thirty-three 

“asayanas 414 may be said to be mothing else than rules of etiquette and 
obedience to be followed by the ‘seha’ or novice. 


Walking, standing or sitting in front of, or close to, or in line with 
the guru, performing ālocanā earlier than the elder, opening conversation 


109. Vw. 7, 1-2. 


EY | Ogha-N. 553. (also comm. p. 183b 
t E Ibid., 522, 547. z r 
ee . Ibid., 561; comm. p. 185a, 186a. 

114. Dasasruta, 8rd Dasa. 
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with a visitor earlier than the guru, not heeding the call of the guru, 
exchange of food with others or exhibition of food, addressing the senior 
in a singular term or hating him, interrupting the sermon or congregation, 
showing carelessness towards the requisites of a guru,—all these were taken 
as signs of disrespect to the elder and the disciple had to undergo con- 
fession, condemnation and punishment for such transgressions.!!5 


But besides these general rules of conduct, the Chedasütras show a 
definite planning and process of execution of the rules of monastic juris- 
prudence as we shall presently see. 


Monastic Jurisprudence: 


We have already seen that the Angas!!6 do mention the principal ten 
prayascittas and the exact cases where the last two punishments were 
brought into play. 


The “procedure towards a transgressor” (vavahāra) was fivefold.!!” 
It was either based on the Canon (āgame), or tradition (su&), or law 
(ana), or charge (dhāranā) or on the custom handed down (jié). 


The elaboration of this fivefold vavahāra is to be found in the Cheda- 
sutras where concrete cases are cited and different prayaScittas are 
prescribed for them. Especially the last four—cheda, mūla, aņavatthappa 
and pāraficia—come to prominence. 


(a) Cheda: 


As the term suggests, cheda meant "the loss of a part of the monk's 
ecclesiastical rank among his brethren, which dates from his second recep- 
tion, the definitive consecration to the vow ".118 The ācārya was the person 
who decided whether a particular transgression was to be punished with 
‘cheda’ or ‘ parihara’. 


The minimum cut in the paryāya was of five days (paūcarāindiyāim 
cheyarn) 119 This cut increased with persons in authority for an upadhyaya 
had the minimum cut of ten days, and an ācārya fifteen days. 


Apart from considerations of authority, the period of reduction was 
also based on the duration during which the transgressions were repeated 


115. Ibid., also Nis. 16, 38; 19, 24; 16, 13-14; 10, 1-3; Ogha-N. 609. e 

116. Than. p. 162b-164a: āloāņa, padikkamana, tadubhaya, vivega, viüssagga, tava, 
cheda, müla, anavatthappa and parancia. 

117. Vav. 10, 2; see also I.A. Vol. 39, p. 267, fn. 45. 

118. Scuusrive: I.A., 39, p. 262 fn. 25; ‘paryayacchedanam’ Aup. comm, p. 78. 

119. See Appendix 1, for these cases; Jit. vs. 80-82; bhā. 2280-87. 
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(santarā cheya). In this connection, SCHUBRING, says, “Tf a monk persists 
in his fault through half a month, his seniority, will, according to a probably 
late scale given in the Cūrņi, be reduced by two and a half months, as the 
minimum for a monk is five days (for an uvajjhaya ten, an ayariya fifteen), 
the maximum six, twelve and eighteen months respectively ”.12° 


(b) Parihāra: 


Parihara or ‘isolation’ has been greatly dealt with in the Brhatkalpa, 
Vyavahāra and Nišītha, even though it does not occur in the traditional list 
of the ten prāyašcittas. 


This parihāra punishment lasted either for one month (māsiyam), or 
for four months (cāiimmāsiyam),!? even though the maximum is given as 
six months in one of the texts of the Chedasūtras.!*? 


It seems that the parihāra was twofold: either it was ugghāïya or 
aņugghāiya. These terms are explained by SCHUBRING as follows: 
“The expressions ugghāiya and aņugghāiya that appear here denote 
conditional sentences passed on persons for transgressions. They represent 
the intervention of a period (udghāta), in which the punishment is softened 
or made mild between the different periods of expiation, perhaps also the 
pronouncement of the sentence and its carrying out TA 


The monk who was undergoing the parihara tapa was completely 
isolated and other monks were not allowed to exchange food or other 
requisites with him.!?? No eating of food with him in a common vessel 
was allowed. Not only that, but such a pārihārika monk was not even to 
be invited by others for the purposes of seeking alms jointly and then divide 
it. One who did so had himself to undergo parihara for one month.!?5 


Due consideration, however, was shown to the transgressor under- 
going parihāra if he fell ill. In such cases, the gaņāvacchedaka had to wait 
upon him for which the patient had to undergo a minor punishment in 
addition to the parihara (ahalahusaé nama vavahāre). Under no circumstan- 
ces, however, service could be denied to him.!?6 


120. I.A., Vol. 39, p. 262, fn. 25. 
. See Appendix 1 for such cases. 
. Vav. Uddesa 1. 


. SCHUBRING, Vavahara- und Nisīha- sutta, (Leipzig, 1918 . 9-10. 
. Vav. 2, 28-30. 7 , (Leipzig, ), PP 


. Nis. 4, 112; See Appendix 1. 
. Vav.2, 6. 
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If a majority of monks were undergoing the parihāra, then the mino- 
rity of monks who were free from fault, could not share common meals 
with them for one month after their parihāra tapa was complete. But they 
could have verbal contact with them. They could even live together for 
six months, but no common meals could be shared within that period or 
one month after it.1?7 


(c) Mila: 


Complete cheda led to ‘mila’. In the mūla, the monk lost all 
his period of monkhood right since his entering the order, and he 
had to begin anew his career as a monk (punarvratopasthapanam) 128 


It should be noted that the Chedasūtras like the Brhatkalpa, Vyava- 
hāra and Nišītha seldom refer to it, while the Jitakalpa does not furnish 
much details about it as it does in the case of ālēyaņā and other forms of 
‘prayascittas. In the Angas also, we do not find details about it, and the 
Sthānānga gives cases only of the anavatthappa and paraficiya. 


(d) Aņavatthappa: 

This is explained by the commentary as 'acaritatapovisesasya vratesu 
anavasthāpanam'. When the whole paryāya was wiped out, then, before ; 
the monk was reinitiated, a period was given to him in which he had to : i 
make sincere efforts for qualifying himself for re-entry to monkhood. If How 
he failed to do so, then he was not allowed to enter monkhood again. 


Three cases of anavatthappa (“temporary excommunication”) are 
given in the Brhatkalpa.?9? The persons who stole something belonging 
to their co-religionists, or belonging to persons of another sect, or who 
struck others with a fist, had to undergo anavatthappa.!? 


(e) Pāraūciya: 

This was the final and the greatest punishment inflicted on the 
transgressor. It denoted the expulsion of the monk from the order and thus 
putting an end to his life as a monk. 


Such persons who were of a criminal nature (duttha), indifferent 
to rules of behaviour (pamatta), and sodomites had to undergo this punish- 
ment.i31 


et 127. Ibid. 2, 27-28: Interpretation by Muni KEVALAVIJAYAJI. 
128. Aup. comm. p. 78; Jit. 83-86: bhā. vs. 2288-2300. 

$ 129. 4, 3; also Jit. 87-98: bhā, 2301-2410. 

e 130. See Appendix 1 for details. $ 
x 131. Byh.kalp. 4, 2; Jit. 94-101: bhā. 2463-2585. ae 
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It should be noted that paraficiya, samukkasana and nijjühana were 


different terms. 

The first denoted final driving out of a person from the order cf 
monks, the second implied the expulsion of a person holding office if he 
lost the confidence of his followers, and the third term represented the 


‘omission of a person from a particular gana or a group of monks. 


Besides these ten prāyašcittas, circumstances arose which required a 
different mode of punishment. For instance, if a monk practising austeri- 
ties “goes out of the service of the elders and there perchance commits a 
fault, and the elders hear of it, either coming themselves or hearing it 
from others, then one may proceed towards him in the lightest way" 
(ahalahusaé nama vavahāre).!? 


The principle underlying these rules of monastic jurisprudence was 
based on the sound view of giving all concessions to the guilty to refute 
the charges levelled against him. Therefore, it was laid down that the 
church officers should put more faith in him who confessed the fault of 
his own accord, than in some others who reported the fault to the elders. 
For it was said that the procedure of dealing with the transgressor was 
based fundamentally on truth (saccapainna vavahara) 13 


The Executors of Punishment : 


This being the case, the necessity of having a head-supervisor above 
a group of monks was all the more necessary and no monk was allowed 
to wander or remain alone. If while wandering from village to village, 
the leader of a group of monks died, then the monks were immediately 
to select and appoint another head. Those who chose to remain without a 
superior over them, had to undergo ‘cheda’ or * parihara '.%* 


It should be noted that these executors of judgment, in the persons 
of the ācārya and the upādhyāya, were also bound by certain rules. Deli- 
berate postponement of confirmation of a novice, the violation of morals 
either when holding office or after leaving it, and refusing to leave office 
when others demand for it were looked upon as grave offences, and the 
Church officers had to undergo a more severe punishment than ordinary 
monks. So also calling an * ugghaiya' fault as ^anugghaiya' and vice versa; 


132. Brh.kalp. 5, 53; Engl. Transl., I.A., V 
i „5, 93; Engl. „ L.A., Vol. 39, p. 267; see fn. 45 on the same page, 
where according to the Cūrņi the 'ahalahusaó' is explained as being a fast of five days 


of the nirvikrtika mode. 


E 133. Vav. 2, 24-25. 
. 134 Ibi, 4, 11-12. 
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or giving punishment for an ugghāiya when aņugghāiya was committed or 
vice versa, made a person liable for punishment.!?5 


Cases of Quarrel and Misbehaviour : 


Another duty of the superiors was to see that no contact was kept 
with those who had separated themselves owing to a quarrel (vuggahavak- 
kanta ?). 'Those who gave food, drink, eatables or chewables, clothing and 
other requisites, residence or instructions to those who had fallen out owing 
to a quarrel had to undergo the 'parihara' punishment.39 "This indicates 
that the monks were not always a contented and peace-loving community 
under all circumstances. 


Along with quarrels, kidnapping (avaharai) of others's disciples 
(seha) was looked upon as a fault as that was likely to give rise to ill- 
feeling and quarrel when the novice belonged to an ācārya of another gana 
or to a heretical creed, respectively.!? 


External Relations of the Church: 


As in the case of the internal management, so in the matter of exter- 
nal relations, the monks had to abide by certain rules. 


(i) Relations with persons in authority: 


To avoid political controversies entering into church affairs, the 
monks were forbidden to make friends with (attīkarei), or show profound 
respect to (accikarei), or use for one's purpose (atthikarei) the king, or 
king's bodyguards (rāyārakkhiyam), or the protector of the city (nagarā- 
rakkhiyam), or of the trading centre (niggama), or of the country (desa) ,%% 
or of the village (gama), or of the boundaries, or of the forest.!*? 


Along with this, monks were disallowed to go frequently to enemical 
regions! and in cases of revolution (rajjapariyatta), the monks were asked 
to obey the laws of the former king till a new successor was selected. When 
the latter was selected they were asked to obey the new king. 


It would be clear from the above rules that the Church was shrewd 
enough to abstain from any political entanglement, and sought quietly to 
spread its hold on the masses with political neutrality. 


135. Nis., 10, 15-18. 

136. Ibid. 16, 16-24. 

137. Ibid., 10, 11-12. 

138. Ibid. 4, 1-18. 

139. Ibid., 4, 40-48. 

140. Ibid, 11, 71. : 

141. Vav. 7, 22-23: Interpretation by Muni KEVALAVIJAYAJI. 
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(ii) Relations with laymen : 

Inspite of the fact that the devoted laymen were of immense help to 
monks in times of ‘difficulty or otherwise, the relations of monks and house- 
holders were friendly but not verging on affinity and excessive dependence. 


Monks were allowed to seek food, requisites and lodging from them, 
but no contacts of intimacy were allowed. The monks, for instance, were 
disallowed to eat food in the vessels of the householders (gihi), or put on 
their clothes, or carry their seats or make diagnosis of their illness or treat . 
them. No worldly advice or activity was ever allowed to the monk. 


So also, undue pressure on laymen so as to make them enter the order 
was not allowed, and a monk who either initiated or confirmed (uvatthāvei) 
a person unwilling or unable to practise monklife, had to undergo four 
months’ isolation (parihara) 1° 


(iii) Relations with nuns: 
The junior monks rarely came in contact with the nuns and the rules | 
regarding their attitude towards nuns were strict. 


Monks could go to the nunnery only after the permission of their 
ācārya who gave it only on sufficient grounds. After seeking permission, 
the monk was expected to enter the nunnery in a proper manner. If he 
entered it in an improper manner (avihié), then he had to undergo punish- 
ment. So also, keeping a stick, or a staff, or a broom, or a mouthpiece, or 
any other requisite in the path of the nuns made a monk liable for punish- 
ment. 


The nuns could see monks only for the purpose of study. No common - 
_ begging, or partaking of food, or initiating for one’s purpose, or exchange 
. of requisites was allowed between monks and nuns.l5 Telling lot of stories 
at odd times in the company of women,“ or gazing at, or pondering over 
_ the forms of women was not allowed. 

Taking the help of a heretic or a householder and making them 


-sanghadi for a nun, or massage the feet of a nun was deemed a 
which a monk was liable to punishment.!t7 


b 
Ó 
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(iv) Relations with persons of other faith (annaiitthiya) : 


To maintain the integrity of the Church and purity of monastic con- 
duct, monks were not allowed to have any contact with heretics. 


Giving food to a heretic or liking to do so, or accepting it from him, 
eating food encircled by female heretics, requesting a heretic for food and 
sharing a common meal—all these were taken to be faults.148 


Along with food, monks were not permitted to exchange requisites with 
them. Asking them to carry one’s requisites, or getting a stick or a bamboo- 
needle or an avalehaņiyā cut or made by them, was not allowed.!?9 


No common stay was permitted to a monk with a heretic and he was 
asked to be away from him even in the rainy season. 


Bodily contact, of course, was not encouraged under any circumstances, 
and the monk who got his feet massaged by a heretic had to undergo four 
months’ parihāra.! 


Teaching or reading with heretics the sciences of omens, astrology, 
spells, magic and other popular practices, architecture, gambling, etc. was 
not allowed. Speaking harsh words to a heretic was not permitted as it was 
liable to lead to a quarrel.152 


Even in minor matters contact with the heretic was avoided. The monk 
was disallowed to make a heretic prepare either a foot-path, or a bridge, or 
pingoes, or a curtain, or perform any activity pertaining to a needle, a razor, 
a nail-cutter or an ear-cleaner, for his own purposes." 


Thus, it may not be wrong to conclude that the heretics were to be 
treated along the same lines as persons with loose morals, and all contact was 
to be avoided with them. 


Touring: 


As we have already seen, the monks and nuns led a wandering life 


during the eight months of summer and winter, and were forbidden to do so : 


in the rainy season. 


148. Ibid. 3, 1-12; 15, 75-78; 16, 36-37; 12, 41. 


149. Ibid., 1, 40; 12, 40; 15, 79-98. : 5 


150. Ibid. 10, 46. 
151. Ibid., 15, 13-65. R 
152. Ibid., 13, 12-29. 
153. Ibid., 1, 11-18. 
154. Brh.kalp. 1, 36. 
BULL. pcnr.—31 
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It seems that they had to wander in groups and nobody was allowed to 
tour alone. Even the ācāryopādhyāya and the gaņāvacchedaka had to do so 
accompanied by one and two monks respectively.55 


Limits of Wandering: 


Monks and nuns were forbidden to travel beyond Anga-Magadha in the 
east, upto Kaušāmbī in the south, upto the district of Sthūņā in the west, and 
northwards upto Kunala.56 These limits roughly enclose between them the 
provinces of Bihar, portions of Uttar Pradesh and borders of Orissa and 
West Bengal The concession, however, given to the monks to wander in 
those regions wherever Jaina faith prevailed, tends to point to the growing 
spread of Jainism beyond these limits.!*7 


Unfit Regions: 


Places where anarchy prevailed or rebellion took place, or where bar- 
barous (aņāriya) people like the Dasuga (Dasyu?) or the Milakkhū 


(mleficha?) lived,—as for instance in the country called Ladha—, were to be 
avoided by monks.!8 


Entering into and coming out of the following ten great cities twice or 
thrice in a month was taken to be a transgression: Campa, Mahurā, Vanarasi, 
Sāvatthī, Saéya, Kampilla, Kosambi, Mihilā, Hatthiņāpura, and Ràyagiha.? 
A monk who did so had to undergo punishment for that.190 


Period of Stay:, 


As against the rule of the Ācārānga which reguired the monk to stay 
for a night in a village and five nights in a town (nayara), the Brhatkalpa'® 
permitted a monk to stay for a month in summer and winter in places like a 
village, a free town, etc. which were without houses outside. If such places 
were enclosed, and there were some houses inside as well as outside the en- 


closure, then they were allowed to stay one month inside and another month 
outside the enclosure. 


155. Vav. 4, 1-4. 

156. Brh.kalp. 1, 51. 

157. “Jattha ņāņadamsaņacārittāīrt 15 
DUE nacarittāim ussappanti”; 

158. Nis. 16, 26; Brh.kalp. 1, 38. 

159. Nis. 9, 19. 

160. See Appendix 1. 

161. 1, 6-7, 


see also Age of Imperial Unity, 
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Water Journey: 


The Acürünga allowed boat travel!8? But the five great rivers—Ganga, 
Jaünà, Sarayū, Eravati and Mahi,!® were not allowed to be crossed in a boat 
or swum twice or thrice within a month. The Chedasütras simply repeat the 
rule, but go a step further in ascribing a definite punishment for violating the 
rule. 


Getting into a boat for bad purposes, entering into or encouraging tran- 
sactions of a boat, pushing it into water from the ground and vice versa, help- 
ing in taking out a grounded boat, acting as a boatman, pulling or stopping 
a boat by a rope, taking out water in a boat by means of a pot, covering 
the leakage with the hand, foot, leaves or bamboo, and carrying the boat— 
all these were deemed faults.16# 


Further details are to be obtained in the Niryuktis as will be clear 
from the following account. 


Beginning the Tour: 

Before undertaking a tour, the monk asked permission of his guru. If 
at that time, the guru was asleep, then the monk awakened him. But even 
when after awakening him, he indulged in meditation, then the monk waited 
till his meditation was over and then sought permission. If a monk had 
forgotten to take permission, then he returned and took the guru’s permission 
before undertaking a travel.1® 


How to Ask the Way: 


If a monk did not know the proper way, then he asked it to two gentle- 
men belonging to his own faith. In case they were not available, then he 
inquired about it of the people belonging to other sects. He had to refrain 
Írom asking the way to old people on the ground that old people are said to 
be generally of a forgetful nature. Children were supposed to be always of 
playful mood and women and eunuchs were taken to be ignorant about roads. 
Hence a monk was not to ask about the way to them. 


The monk approached a middle-aged person (majihima), and asked 


him the way. In case such a person was not available then he could approach 


an old person with strong memory or à youth of good nature. The same order 


was to be followed in cases of women and eunuchs. 


162. 11, 3, 1, 14 (p. 139). 


163. Than. 308b; Also in Nis. 12, 42; The Brh.kalp. replaces Kosiyā in the place of 


Eravati: 4, 27. 
164. Nis. 18, 1-20. 
165. Ogha-N. 9. 
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A person nearby was to be asked regarding the road. If he did not 
care to reply, then he was not to be asked again. A cowherd who stood at a 
distance in a field, was not to be approached as it was likely to involve injury 
to living beings and there was fear of getting injured due to thorns, etc.166 


Proper Road: 


A road which was free from living beings was to be adopted while tour- 
ing. Therefore a dry and dustless road was preferred to all the rest. In case, 
however, such a road was not available, then the monk was allowed to go 
along a muddy road.197 


3 Walking over a bridge made of one log or of many logs of wood without 
2 resting on anything, or over one from which dust fell down while walking, 
E was not allowed.16 


y 
% Rain and Mist: 
T 
H 


The monk was not allowed to tour in rain or mist. But if, while he was 
travelling, rain set in, then he took shelter in a nearby house. If, however, he 
had gone far ahead, then he took resort to a deserted house or a tree. In cases 
E of torrential rain, he climbed a dried up tree. If a sudden flood overtook the 
place, then he was allowed to go by a bridge or cross it,169 


Touring under Calamities (ašiva): 


The monk in normal circumstances did not remain alone. But in cases 
of trouble from divine deities .(asiva), or in famine (omoyarià), or danger 
from the king (rāyabhaya), or general excitation in the region (khuhià) or 
in the practice of fasting (uttamattha), or when he lost his way (ie) or 
"when he was ill (gilāņa), etc., he had sometimes to face lonely life. 


od In the first four cases, the monk left the place immediately before these 
calamities took place and sought habitation elsewhere. 


mess, Old Age and Touring: 


ees D the old were allowed to stay at one place at least for a 
as STR that was taken to be the minimum period reguired for 


for 


Gaels about muddy and dusty roads, and the types to be 
30a, A pāyalehaņiyā” was used to take out the mud from 
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recovery. They were allowed to extend their stay for ten or fifteen days 


more, if necessary.!! 
Trouble from Robbers: 


If, while searching for a proper residence for the rainy season, members 
of the advance party were kidnapped by thieves, then the monks wrote some 
letters on the road (akkhara), or purposely scattered their garments 
(parisadana) so as to give a clue to those who searched them afterwards.2 


Water-travel: 

In cases of emergency or unavoidable circumstances, a monk was 
allowed to go through water. While doing so, however, he was first to choose 
to cross over with the help of firm stones kept in the water. If such a 
device was not available then he first wiped his feet and then entered water. 
He crossed the way either through water flowing over stones, or flowing with 


a little amount of mud (mahusittha), or over sand (vāluā) or over thick 
mud (kaddama). He was to choose the way in the order given above.!”3 


If the water was navel-deep (nābhipramāņa), then he followed the 
laymen. The water containing animals, etc. compelled him to walk in between 
householders, and he tightened his colapatta in order to avoid it flowing away 
with the force of the water. "There being no householder whose help could be 
taken, he tested the depth of the water by means of a stick called Nālikā 
which was four angulas more in height than his own. Then binding all his 
requisites together, with the mouths of the begging bowl and other utensils 
downwards (adhomukha) and the latter too bound with a piece of cloth (cira) 
So as to become his support, he crossed the water. 


Coming out, he stood at the bank till the colapattaka stopped dripping 
water. In case the place was full of trouble (sabhaya), he went to some other 
place by holding the cloth in his hand and did not allow it to touch the body 
due to the fear of killing the water-bodies (Sarirakrtapkayaviradhana- 
bhayāt).!74 


While travelling in a boat, he did not get into LS but did eo E 
Some people had already entered it. Having done the ‘pratyakhyana’, he sa 
neither at the front nor in the middle, nor in the passage. [uii Ie ocounigd 
one of the side portions (pāsa) of the boat and indulged in the ās 
At the time of getting down also he got down in between some people, i.e., 


171. Ibid., 165. 
172. Ibid., 247. 
173. Ibid., 32-33. 
174. Ibid., 35-36. 
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neither first or last. Then coming to the bank, he did kāyotsarga for a period 
of twenty-five ucchvasas.!'5 

If the water was crossable he was allowed to cross it by means of a 
gourd (tumba).!6 


Cases of Fire: : 

If while touring conflagration followed a monk, then he waited till it 
went ahead. If, on the other hand, it approached towards him, then he stood 
on a wet place or on a grassless region. If either of such places was not avail- 
able, then he covered his body with skin (katti) or enveloped himself with a 
wet blanket (nantagaüllana), or crossed over the fire by means of shoes 
(tadigadidevanaya) .!7” 


Storms and. Gales: 


If a storm burst over him, he stood on the side of a mountain (ni&ümba), 
or in a bower (vananiguhja) and protected himself. If the place was full of 
danger, he covered himself with a blanket (kappa), etc. in such a way as to 
prevent any corner of it from hanging (alarnbamāņa), as that led to injury 
to the wind-bodies due to its fluttering.!'8 


Reasons of Prolonging Stay: 


As in the case of leaving a place, the reasons for prolonging the stay at 
one place were also more or less the same. If a monk wanted to go to another 
place and if there was divine trouble (a$iva), or famine, or trouble from the 
king or from barbarous people along the way, then he continued to stay at 
the same place. In cases of sudden floods or illness or death of an ācārya also 
he cancelled his tour. If the region which he wanted to visit was deserted, 


then also he postponed his going there. In the rainy season he never 
travelled.!? 


LIFE IN THE RAINY SEASON: 
With a view of not inflicting injury to living beings in the overgrowth 


of vegetation in the rainy season, the monk spent the four months of the rainy 


season (vassa) at one place. 


i sā d. 36-37: "The Commentary gives some beliefs regarding the place which 
e mo d not occupy. For instance, the monk was not to sit at the front because 
ee Dee me DM oe goddess of the boat, etc. If he remained behind alone, 
cau ! 

176. Ibid, 38, or the fare! Comm. p. 33b. 

177. Ibid., 39. 

178. Ibid., 40. 

179. Ibid., 111. 
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The rules regarding life in the rainy season are to be found in the 
Dašāsrutaskandha!% and the Kalpasütra (of Bhadrabāhū). 


When did it Begin? 


Mahavira began this practice of rain-retreat when “a month and twenty 
nights of the rainy season had elapsed."18! This became a rule with the fol- 
lowers of Mahāvīra and they seem to have kept up the practice. It may, 
however, be noted that the Nisitha!8? forbids a monk from touring even in 
the first showers (padhamapaüsammi). He was allowed to begin this stay at 
one place during the rains, earlier than this period of one month and twenty 
nights after the rains set in, but under no circumstances was the monk per- 
mitted to begin it later than that.!%3 


Wandering in the Rainy Season: 


Movement was allowed only on the grounds of inner spiritual necessity, 
or in cases of bringing medicine, etc. to the ill. But in that case also, the 
monks were not to go beyond four or five yojanas.!** 


Seeking Residence: 


In all, three residences were allowed to monks and nuns, out of which 
two were to be used only on occasions and the third was to be used regularly. 
The monks had to go to the other two alternate lodgings in order to verify 
whether somebody else had occupied them.!® 


The Niryuktis!8 give ample details about the mode of searching out a 
residence and obtaining it for use in the rainy season. 


In searching out a lodge, the monks took into consideration the facilities 
which a place offered to them. The help of a physician, the easy procuring of 
medicine and other articles required for the ill, etc. stood foremost in the 
list.187 


The ācārya consulted all his disciples regarding the place of stay. Then 
an advance party was sent to verify the facilities or otherwise of that parti- 
cular place, in order to avoid inconvenience regarding study, alms or easing 
nature. 188 For this purpose the party consisted of three, five or seven persons 


180. 8th Dasa. 

181. Kalpa. Sāmācāri 1, p. 296. 

182. 10, 40-43; also Than. 

183. Kalpa. Sāmā. 8, p. 297. 5 

184. Ibid, 62, p. SODA yojana or 1% yojana; Dašā. N. 74. 
185. Kalpa-Sūmā, 60 pp. 309-10. 

186. Dašā-N. vs. 60-86; Ogha-N. 128. 

187. Dašā-N. 67. 

188. Ogha-N. 128-130; Dašā-N. 68. 
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and only those who were ripe in knowledge and perfect in monastic conduct 
were sent.189 In case such well-versed persons were not available, then even 
a novice (agītārtha) was sent after being instructed in the sāmācārī (proper 
mode of conduct). If even such a novice was not to be had, then a monk who 
was on fast was asked to go after breaking his fast. Asa last resort a pair 
consisting of a young and an old monk was sent in search of a proper lodging. 


The work of the advance party was to search out proper places of 
securing water and the places for rest. They verified whether there would be 
trouble from animals or thieves.'% 


Having reached a particular place, the party divided itself into groups 
in order to have complete information of the various localities in the town. 
The first group wandered early morning, the second at mid-day and the third 
in the afternoon. They accepted only little food so that when come together 
they possessed sufficient food. While on the begging tour they inquired about 
milk, molasses, ghee, curds, etc. which were required in cases of illness. Thus 
they could come to know the devoted families and the antagonistic ones, and 
find out places for easing nature, etc. as well?! 


Then the party returned with their impressions of that place and reported 
their views to the assembly of monks. Then the ācārya considering the opinions 
of all his disciples, came to a decision regarding the place. It was but natural 
that those who were greedy of food voted for a place where food was abundant, 
while those who were studious preferred a place fit for their purpose. But 
the acarya used his discrimination and chose a place which, in his opinion, was 
likely to keep up the morals of the group and where all facilities and require- 
ments could be fulfilled. Besides these items, he took into consideration the 
age and the state of health of the different members of the groups.19? 


The monks avoided places the road leading to which was full of 
thieves, beasts or mosquitoes, where there were famine conditions or divine 
trouble, where there were relatives of the newly initiated who tried to divert 
him from monkhood, or where there were bad women or enemies. The 
places which did not provide facilities for easing nature, which were burnt 
by fire or were deserted, were infested with mlecchas or tāpasas or heretics, 
where people were in a habit of eating lot of green vegetables, and where 
the king performed human sacrifice, were deemed unfit for stay.193 


. Ogha-N. 139-42, 
190. Ibid., 143. 
. Ibid., 144-52, 
. Ibid., 158-164: : 
Ibid, AS It may be noted that the group is termed a "gaccha”, 
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Having come across a proper residence, the monks entered it either 
in the first or in the second guarter (porisī) of the day. Then they care- 
fully seanned and swept it clean. If it was time for begging then a pair 
of monks remained behind for sweeping and the rest went for begging 
food.'94 


If, while on tour, rains began, then the monk stayed at the same place 
where he happened to be at that time. Staying there, he requested the 
physician there to protect him from idleness or dullness and asked the chief 
of the village to protect him. After doing this, he stayed at the house of 
either a layman, or a benefactor, or a prominent person in the village, or at 
the house of the owner of the village. Then imagining his own staff (danda) 
as the ācārya, he performed the sāmācāri before it. 


The Period of Stay : 


The period of stay at one place ceased five or ten days after the rainy 
season.96 The Dašāsšrutaskandhaniryukti!?? puts it more clearly when it 
says that it starts from the full moon day of āsādha and ends on the tenth 
day of mārgašīrsa. This, however, was not clearly stated to the owner of 
the lodge and at the end of every five days the monks got the permission 
of stay extended by five days. Thus they pulled on for the first fifty days 
and for the rest of the seventy days of the rainy season they definitely told 
regarding it to the owner. The reason behind this was that if in cases of 
calamities the monks had to leave the place immediately, then the owner 
suspected them of telling a lie if they had already told him about their 
prolonged stay there definitely.!98 


The monks were allowed to continue their stay at the same place 
after the cessation of the rains, if there was profuse mud along the road or 


if the rains still continued.'? 


Corporate Life: 

Nobody was allowed to remain alone in the rainy season. 4 Eno acar- 
Yopādhyāya and the gaņāvacchedaka had to spend the tvassāvāsa” in the 
company of two and three other persons respectively.” 


194. Ibid., 182. 

195. Ibid., 113-114. 

196. Nis. 2, 50; after the closure of rains: Ogha-N. 128. 
197. Ibid., v. 66. 

198. Dasa-N. 69-72. 

199. Ibid., 62. 

200. Vav. 4, 5-8. 


BULL, DCRI.—32 
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The monk inquired with the people whether any of his other co-reli- 
gionists were staying there. If the person questioned did not know that, then 
on coming across monks belonging to his own sambhoga he saluted them 
and questioned them about their well-being. In case there was a sick monk, 
he offered all help to him and also suggested some medicines.* 


Begging of Food in the Raimy Season: 


During the four months of the rains monks and nuns did not go 
beyond a yojana and a kroša to seek alms. If, however, there was a big 
river in between which was difficult to cross, then they were not allowed 
to cross it and go further??? 


Before entering upon the begging tour, the monks took permission 
of their superior? On account of the fact that the monks practised fasts 
of various magnitude during the rainy season, they told about the direction 
in which they wanted to go for begging, so that it served as a clue for their 
search if they fainted or fell down somewhere due to weakness.204 


The 'sthavirakalpika” monks begged even if there was little rain, after 
putting on a lower and an upper garment. But in cases of profuse rain they 
did not go out for begging. The case was different for those “who ate 
food in the palms of their hand" (pāņipadiggāhi) ie. the Jinakalpikas. They 
did not go on the alms-tour even when there was a small sprinkle of rain, 
and they covered their food to save it from rain drops by means of the palm 


of their hand, or held it under the armpit, etc. and consumed it in a place 
free from showers.206 


Quantity of Food Consumed : 


? The guantum of food taken in by a monk depended on the magnitude 
of the fast he undertook, or on the number of dattis (unbroken pourings) 
he decided to accept, or on the number of houses he decided to visit. 


201. Ogha-N. 64-69. 


DNE a jee d 9-13. Such rivers like the Erāvatī near Kuņāla, which had less 
in the air’, were A ce E iy putting one foot in the water and keeping the other 
2 LUE. g. € crossed if it fell within the region of a yojana and a krosa. 
204. Ibid. 61 (p. 310). 
205. Ibid. 31 (p. 302). 
206. Ibid., 28, 30 (p. 301). 
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1. Based on Fasts: 


Magnitude of fast. Food and Drink allowed. No. of alms-rounds E 
allowed. A 
(i) Eating one meal on Water used for making wet Two allowed if food was $ 
every second day. flour, or sesamum, or not sufficient. : 
rice. = 
(Gib) Seabee every 3rd day. Water-wash of sesamum, Three. ( T 
chaff, or barley. - Š 
(iii) ... every 4th day. Sour gruel, pure (hot) Three. ; 
water. : ki 
(iv) More prolonged. Hot water with no rice. More than three. FE 
: ES 1 
(v) Total abstinence from Filtered hot water limited xs S. 
food, in quantity but suffi- mas 
cient. 
(vi) Normal, ie. eating one All permitted drinks. — f 
meal a day. 


2. Based on Dattis : 


Either five dattis of food and five of drink, or four of food and five of 
drink or vice versa, plus one datti of salt for preserving his meat, He was 
not allowed to beg again. 


3. Based on the number of houses: 


Monks and nuns who restricted the number of houses which they 
visited for the sake of getting food, were allowed to go to a place "where rice 
was cooked if it was the seventh house from their place of stay.” 


Nature of Food Accepted : EAM 
Monks and nuns accepted only such food as was cooked before their 
arrival208 So also they did not eat it so long as their body was wet. 
Accepting food for and giving it to a sick monk was not all 
permitted by the ācārya!? Monks in good health were not to 
butter, ghee, curds, oil, sugar, liquor, meat or honey?" — 
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Reguisite in the Rainy Season: 

We shall presently see that the number of ‘qupagrahika’ (of occasional 
use) requisites was doubled in the rainy season.?1? 

But besides the usual articles consisting of garment, alms, bowl, blan- 
ket and broom, the Kalpasūtra*!3 and the Dašāšrutaskandhaniryukti?!1 pres- 
cribe three more pots to be used only in the rainy season for the purpose of 
depositing excreta, urine and cough. 

The monk was allowed to ask for only those requisites to the house- 
holder which were of use to him and which were already in the possession 
of the householder. If he asked anything which the layman did not have, 
then there was a possibility of the householder stealing or buying that article 
for the sake of the monk who, however, could not accept such.2!5 


Residence : 


Besides the mode of stationary life in the rainy season, the monk had 
to take resort to some sort of residence or place of shelter during winter and 
summer also. We have alreay seen that he was allowed to stay for one night 
in a village and for five nights in a town. It may be noted that the Cheda- 
sūtras permit a monk to stay at certain places for a period of one or two 
months.?16 


The Chedasütras corroborate the rule laid down in the Angas which 
asked a monk to obtain permission from the owner before occupying a resi- 
dence?!7 That was compulsory even when they had to stay in the streets. 
They had to seek permission of even the widowed daughter of the owner if 
the former stayed with the latter, 


Proper and Improper Residences : 


Such places as contained scattered corn of different types, or jars of 
wine or of water, where fire activity (joi) was carried on either at day or 
at night, where there were scattered lumps of flesh (pinda), or milk (khira), 
Or curds (dahi), or butter (navaņīā), or oil (tella), or ghee (Gers) or molas- 
ses (phaniya), or sakkuli or sihiriņī, or where there was grass (taņa) or 


which TER 
m os full of cobwebs or wall-paintings, were deemed unfit for the 


212. Ogha-N. 726: Comm. p. 217b. 
213. Kalp. Séma, 56 (p. 308). 
V. 84. 


215. Kalp, Sima. 19 (p. 298 
E, JO. st (ee 
217. Vav. 8, 10-11; 7; 20-21. 
218. Brhkalp. 2, 1-12; 4, 28.31; 1, 6-34. 
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In a place which had more than one exit, the monks were allowed to 
stay in separate rooms. In this case, however, a well-versed monk inquired 
about these monks on every third day and stayed with them at night29 Tf 
in cases of emergency the monks had to stay there, then they reported them- 
selves every morning and evening to their guru, The monks were always 
expected to stay in the company of well-versed (gītārtha) elders, and no 
lonely life under normal circumstances was allowed. It may be noted that 
accepting lodging in condemned families (dugufichiyakulesu) was not 
allowed.2*0 


Miscellaneous Rules: 


Monks and nuns had to give accommodation to their co-religionists, 
and refusing to do so was deemed a transgression of church discipline.221 
But they were not allowed to permit either a known or an unknown layman 
(uvāsaga) or any other person to stay in their upāsraya either for a full or 
a half night.222 


Staying outside the monastery was not allowed and the monk who 
remained outside the lodge for three nights had to undergo a punishment for 
that.??3 If accommodation was not sufficient then they were allowed to go 
elsewhere either for study of for sleep, with the express permission of their 
guru,2%4 


Further details are seen developed in the Niryuktis, and especially so 
in the Oghaniryukti. Even though they cannot be said to bring any radical 
change in the fundamental principles about the acceptance of a lodge by 
monks, they reveal, as will be seen in the next paragraph, a fine sense of 
Social etiquette blended with supreme efforts to maintain the same standard 
of monastic rigour of life as revealed in the Angas. 


Ideal Residence : 


The monk was not allowed to accept too extensive or too small Cvit- 
thiņņā” and 'khudduliyā') a lodging. The rule cannot be said to be peculiar 
to the Niryukti period, but the reasoning behind it is marvellous. 


The faults involved in accepting an extensive lodging were that such 
places being generally resorted to by guards, merchants, beggars (karpatika), 


219. Vav. 6, 4-7. 

220. Nis. 16, 29. 

221. Ibid., 17, 121-22. 

222. Ibid., 8, 12. 

223. Ibid. 10, 13: See Appdendix 1. 
224. Vav. 1, 21. 
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or unmarried couples (vantha), were unfit for study or other religious duties 
of a monk. | no account of the presence of such people the monks postponed 
the reading and the study of the texts, then they were likely to forget their 
religious lessons. Moreover, the monks getting bashful due to the presence 
of such people were likely to delay to ease nature and fall ill, or else they 
had to go a long distance for that and were likely to commit hirnsa of living 
beings. If at night they scanned the ground by hand if they had to go to 
ease nature, then people were likely to suspect them as thieves, or as eunuchs, 
or as persons having an appointment with a lady. In an extensive lodge it 
was difficult for a monk to get help from others if women or eunuchs kidnap- 
ped him seeing his healthy body.225 

The dangers of accepting a very small residence were that it left a 
scanty space for a monk to move about. In that case, he was likely to fall 
down frequently over the bodies of others which proved a sufficient cause 
for quarrel which ended even in the breaking of the requisites of the monk.” 


The proper residence (pamāņajutta) was supposed to be that which 
afforded for every monk a space measuring at least three hands (ekkekkassa 
ü tihatthasanthāro) for sleeping purposes and which made it possible to 
have a distance of twenty angulas between the bedding and the pots or requi- 
sites of a monk.22” This was considered to be the ideal distance between the 
bedding and the other essential things of a monk, as pots kept too close to 
the bed were likely to be broken by the monk if he moved his limbs in his 
sleep. If, on the other hand, they were kept at too long a distance from the 
bedding, then it was difficult to save them from mice and cats (majjāramū- 
saga). 


The Method of Sleeping: 


If they happened to obtain a very extensive lodge, then the monks 
reserved three sleeping places (i.e. three times bigger) (santhāragabhūmiti- 
gam) for the guru, and the rest of the monks had only one of normal size for 
each. In such an extensive (runda) lodge, they slept scattered so as to leave 
room for any householder to sleep in between.28 If, however, the place 
: small, then they kept their requisites in the middle and slept around 


226-227: ‘bhayanasarntharantara jaha visam p 
02. "runda& pupphaīņņā” angula hunti’. 


yadyasau vasatirvistīrņā bhavati tatah puspāvakīrņāh svapanti 
M uobis svapanti yena sāgārikāvakāšo na bha- 
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jt229 If the lodge was quite according to their needs then they slept in a 
row (āvalyā). The monks accepted the space allotted to them by the elderly 
monks (sthavira), and kept their bedding (santhāraga) there. 


The distance between two monks was such as did not give any chance 
of bodily contact between them. Then taking the permission of the guru 
the monk slept on his left side and contacted or stretched his limbs very 
carefully like the hen (kukkudipāyapasāraņam).**? He was to be particular 
even regarding the sighs (ņissāsa), and held his nose firmly to avoid giving 
out a long sigh?! Normally a monk was expected to sleep without a cover, 
but if he was unable to do so then he was allowed two or three covers 

1) 282 


(pāūņe....tiņņi). 
Proper Company im the Residence: 

With a little digression regarding the mode of sleeping in a proper resi- 
dence, we shall now see what sort of surroundings and companions a monk 
was expected to have around him when he decided to stay at a particular 
place. 

The monks were normally not advised to seek residence at night or 
evening as it raised many difficulties in the proper scanning of the place. 
Moreover, at such odd times, the monks were likely to come across wild 
beasts, thieves, or courtesans. 

If they could not get lodgin 
houses (sunnaghara), or in a temple (deüla), 
householders came to the same place, then they 
carried on their religious duties? 

Generally, the monk sought shelter with 
mind. He was allowed to live with a laymen ( 


g in the morning, then they stayed in empty 
or in a garden (ujjana). 1f 
hung a curtain (cilimiņī) and 


those of a religious trend of 
sannī) without women. Fail- 


229. Ibid, "madhye pātrakāņi krtva maņdalyā parsve svapanti!—comm. p. 82b. 


lliitī 


CI 
TETIT 
sleeping in a small lodge as “ussisabhayanaim majjhe". | m | If the ground there was 


The same text, however, (V. 232, p. 92a) lays down the process of 


ot. If there was no place to deposit 


uneven, then all the pots were kept in that deeper sp 
s x z means of a thread (ovaggahiö doro: 


the pots on the ground, then they were hung up by 
teņa ya vehāsilambaņayā). 

280. Ibid., 205. 

231. Ibid., 206. 

232. Ibid., 209. 

233. Ibid., 192-99. 
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ing to get such a person, he was advised to live with a person of auspicious 
turn of mind but having no women with him. If such a fellow had women, 
then the monk stayed separately in an outhouse. As a last resort, he was 
to go to an empty house.234. He avoided the company of nuns and persons 
of loose moral behaviour.* 
How to Leave the Lodge ? 

Having got an ideal lodge the monks were asked to seek permission 
of and bid farewell to the owner of the house before they left the place. If 
the monks failed to do so, then it was feared that the householder might lose 
faith in them, or might take the monks to be devoid of manners and proper 
etiquettes, or might not lend them his lodging again. If by chance robbers 
attacked the place which the monks had left without the knowledge of the 
owner, then there was every possibility that the latter might suspect the 
monks to be in league with the robbers. In order, therefore, to save them- 
selves from these suspicions and to acknowledge with gratitude the help given 
to them by the householder, the monks had to take their leave of the house- 
holder. 


Two precautions were taken by the monks at the time of asking permis- 
sion to go. They were not do so by taking up all their requisites to avoid 
lamentations of the householder’s wife (sijjatari) or the doubts creeping 
up into the mind of the householder due to the monks’ sudden decision to 
go. Seeing the householder crying, people were likely to suspect the rela- 
tions between the monks and the householder, and thus condemn the former 
on that account. 


The monks never disclosed the exact day of their departure as that 
was likely to make the members of the family of the householder give up 
all of their everyday duties on that day and indulge in the preparation of 
special food for the departing monks. 


Right from the day an advance party was sent by the ācārya for 
searching out the next proper stop, the ācārya lessened his contact with the 
houseowner. He recited the following verses in order to let the householder 
know that his party intended to leave the place soon: 


“Sugarcanes have grown up, the gourds are plump, the bulls have 
gained strength, and the villages are free from mud. : 


; “The roads contain less water and the earth is dried up. The proper 
time for a wandering life has come for monks. 


234. Ibid., 105. 


235. Ibid., 108-110; for the method to deal with i onk 
: j such a person in case a m 
happened to stay with him: Comm. p. 58ab, 2 
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“The šramaņas, birds, clusters of bees, groups of cows and the autumnal 
clouds have no fixed residence ". 


Thus the householder came to know about the monks' intention to 
leave the place. Then performing the pratikramana and the necessary duties 
(àva$yaka) in the evening, the ācārya told the householder that he and his 
pariy had decided to leave the place next morning. A religious sermon 
was preached to the householder and his family. 


Early next morning, they did both the 'suttaporisi' and the 'attha- 
porisi? or simply the former. If the next stop was too distant, then they 
started early morning without doing the scanning of the pot, etc. (paya- 
padilehaņa). Sometimes they started even at sunrise but that depended on 
the distance at which they had to make the next halt. 


The Method of Starting the Tour : 


Some among the group walked ahead, some in the middle and some 
at the end of it. If the advance party came to the village where an inter- 
mediate stop was predecided by the company of the monks, then young 
monks were sent for alms and the rest of the party looked after their 
requisites. If such a village was found out to be deserted or burnt down 
or devastated by enemy, then a monk was kept there and the rest of the 
group went ahead. This monk waited for those who followed. If the village 
was completely deserted then nobody waited there and the vanguard left 
the place after making a sign (rikkhà) on the road so as to serve as a clue 
to those who followed. If the village was in good condition, then a pair of 
monks was kept outside the village to meet the party following them, or 
else an ironsmith was requested to show the residence to the monks who 
came late.?36 


'Thus the cycle ‘of touring began again with all 
a stop only in the four months of the rainy season. 


its vividity coming to 


Clothing (Vattha, Cela): 
'The clothing of the monk was expressed by words like the vattha, 
cela, civara, pacchaga and kappa. 


The Purpose of Using Clothes: 


Clothes were used for the sake of 
on for the protection of the body from grass, 


six reasons. They were to be put 
etc. (tmagrahananivaranartham) , 


236. Ibid., 166-180. 
BULL, DCRI—33 
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0 fire in cases of cold, etc. (agnih tatsevā- 
f the practice of Dharma—and Sukla medita- 
d lastly for covering the dead. 


for avoiding to take resort t 
nivaranartham), for the sake o 
tion, for the protection of the ill, an 


How to Obtain Clothes : 


As in the case of other articles, the monk had to depend on the piety 
of the laymen for obtaining clothes. He was forbidden to buy clothes or 
rnake somebody to buy them for him, or accept bought clothes.38 He was 
also not allowed to request a person again and again for clothes either in 
a village or in the road.” If somebody offered him clothes placed on living 
beings then he rejected them.240 


Another interesting feature in the acceptance of clothes is revealed in 
the rule which made monks accept clothing according to their rank 
(ahārāiņiyāē) 241 This perhaps indicates the practice of the distribution of 
begged clothing by the superior to his subordinate monks, according to their 
ranks and wants. It may be noted that this practice bears a close resemblance 
to the practice of kathina**? (distribution of clothing) among the Buddhists. 


Kinds of Clothes Allowed : 


The monks were allowed to use five kinds of clothes; to wit, those of a 
camel's hair (jangié), of linen (bhangié), of hemp (sana), of wool (pottaē), 
and of tirita (tiritapatte) 24 


Number of Clothes 'Allowed : 


The monk was allowed three clothes,244 two of which were of cotton 
and one of wool (uņņiya) A45 


ES Besides these, the Brhatkalpa refers to the ' celacilimiliyam” which 
. Was “a covering for the clothes." From the Bhāsya on the text, however, 


sin Than 138a, 338a; the Acārānga list as transl. by JACOBT 


n-leaves, cotton and Arkatüla: SBE, Vol. XXII, p. 158. 
a-N. 669, 675. 
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Size of Clothing: 


The size of clothing differed according to different individuals (ātma- 
pramāņa), and the commentary to the Oghaniryulti2t explains the proper 
size to be that which covered the shoulders and remained on them. It was two 
and a half hands in length.?$ Any shortening or lengthening of clothes was 
not allowed.2/9 


Clothes of the Jinakalpikas and the Sthavirakalpikas : 


It may be noted that the number of three clothes (pacchāgā) was 
common for both the Jinakalpika and the Sthavirakalpika monks.250 


But besides these three coverings, the monks of the Sthavirakalpa 
mode of life used one more piece of cloth called the Colapatta.251 


The purpose of using the colapatta was either to conceal one's distorted 
penis in case it was so,” or to avoid it being affected by an attack from 
vātika (?), or in case the monk felt ashamed to go about naked, or to hide 
one's abnormally long penis, or lastly to avoid getting passionate at the 
sight of women.?53 


The size of the piece was such that, on being folded once (duguņa) 
or twice (caügguna), it got reduced to a square piece with each side 
measuring one hand in length. Both the young as well as the old monks 
put it on, and the former donned it by twice folding the piece, while the 
older members of the community put it on by folding it only once. The 
youthful monks wore a broader colapatta while old monks put on such a 
one as was smaller in breadth.?*4 


Unfit Clothes : 


The monks were disallowed the use of complete pieces (kasina) of 
cloth. They were allowed to wear only torn clothes or pieces of clothes." 
So also such clothes as were unfit for monks and had no capacity for lasting 
long were to be avoided. Decorative clothes as were embroidered with gold, 


247. P. 213b. 

248. Ibid., 705. 

249. Ibid., 727. 

250. Ibid., 669. di. TE 

t . |-N. 34, 35, 6 z 9 

d K ee Ogha-N. p. 216a mentions that among the Southerners, the 
Practice of cutting the penis and putting a ring over it was to be found. 

253. Ogha-N. 722. 

254. Ibid., 721. 

255. Brh. kalp. 3, 7-10; Nis. 2, 22-24. 
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etc. were deemed unfit for monks.** Cloths kept for the rainy season 
(padhamasamosaraņa) were not to be accepted, but such as were kept for 
the rest of the year were allowed.” Obtaining such clothing going under 
the category called ‘jayanavattha’ or * nimantaņāvattha 8 which consisted 
of four kinds? was not allowed, and a monk had to undergo punishment 
for these transgressions. : 


Colouring the Clothes: 


No colouring or discolouring, of uncoloured or coloured clothes respec- 
tively, was allowed.269 It may be noted that the Avasyakaniryulti?9! refers 
to the 'sukkambarā samaņā” (white-clothed monks). 


Washing of Clothes: 


It may be noted that even though the Ācārānga?*2 and the Nisitha 
Sütra?9 which belong to the groups called the Angas and the Chedasütras 
respectively, do not allow the washing of clothes, the Piņda-* and the 
Ogha-niryuktis*5 sive great details about it. The following account is based 
on the above two texts. 


Time for Washing : 


Clothes and other requisites were washed and cleaned a little before 
the rainy season began. 


Articles Essentially Washed : 


In cases of shortage of water the pot and its other accessories 
(payanijjoga) at least, were to be washed. 


Besides the payanijjoga, the nissejjās, the santhāragapatta, the uttara- 
. patta, the colapatta, the muhapotti, and the rayaharana were to be washed 
and cleaned. 


256. Ibid. 7, 10-12. 
257. Brh. kalp. 3, 17-18; Nis. 10, 47. 
258. Ibid., 15, 99. 
259. Ibid. 
i kaa ae 21-64; also Ācāra. II, 5, 2, 1 (p. 163). 
II, 5, 1, 17 (p. 162). 
18, 21-64. 
Vs. 28-34. 
349-57. 
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The Order of Washing Clothes: 


The clothes of the ācārya were washed first, then those of the 
upādhyāya. then of the monk on fast, then those of the ill, then of the newly- 
ordained and lastly one's own. 


The reason given for the priority to ācārya's clothes was that an 
ācārya clad in soiled clothes evoked condemnation in the society. The clothes 
of the newiy-ordained were washed before one's own to avoid his mind 
getting apathetic towards dirty clothes. 


Among the different types of clothes, those which consisted of a single 
unstitched piece of cloth were washed first, then those which were darned, 
and last of ali such as were darned as well as stitched. 


Preparation for Washing: 


Before actually washing the clothes, the two upper clothes were kept 
apart for three days so that all the lices, etc. clung to the rest of the clothes 
or to the body; or all clothes were kept away for three days; or they 
were hung from above so as to reach the body so that the lices, ete. clung: 
to that. Then the insects, etc. were carefully removed. Instead of doing | 
each of these three acts for three days, each act was done only for one 
night also. 


The Water Used in Washing: 


If there was shortage of sufficient water, then the monks took rain 
water as fell down from the roof. Then it was exposed to the sun to make 
it lifeless. Such water was not gathered in their own pots by the monks 
but they did it in broken dishes, etc. borrowed from the householders. Then 
salt (ksāra) was put into it to make it lifeless. The rain water was to be 
accepted only when the rain stopped. 


The Mode of Washing : 

The clothes were not to be hit over a slab of stone or beaten by a 
Stick, "They were not thrown often in profuse water but were gently cleaned 
by means of hands. 


Drying the Clothes : 


Those clothes which were ‘ paribhogya ' (constantly used) were dried 
up in shade, while those which were ‘ aparibhogya’ were dried in the sun. 
A constant watch was to be kept over them to save them from being stolen. 
The monk had to undergo a purificatory punishment (kallanam) for this act 


of washing, after it was complete. 
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Objections to Washing Rejuted: 


er seasons was refuted on the grounds 


The washing of clothes in oth . 
oose in morals, as, seeing him neatly 


that the monk tended to become 1 
dressed, he was likely to be approached by women. 

ction raised was that washing involved injury to living 
d by the argument that even unwashed clothes 
d hence they were in constant danger of being 
ne in consonance with the spirit of 


Another obje 
being. But this was refute 
gave rise to living beings an 
killed. Hence any activity that was do 
ihe rule was taken to be valid.266 


Vindication of Washing : 
Washing of clothes was justified on the grounds that, if they are left 
unwashed, 
(1) they become heavy, 
is (2) dirt gets into them firmly by means of the spray of rain drops 
in the rainy season, 


(3) they get more worn out, and new ones cannot be accepted in 
rainy season, 


(4) dirty clothes got wet in rainy season give rise to an overgrowth 
(panaka) which leads to himsā, 


(5) soiled clothes retain wetness for a long time leading to indigestion 
and illness, 


and (6) people generally condemn one wearing soiled clothes, and for 
not knowing the rule (5) above. 


Stitching of Clothes : 


: dig the rule which laid down that ‘a monk who asks for needle to 
pelothes and in reality stitches a pot with it, has to undergo a punish- 
; for it ee it seems that the monks stitched torn clothes. The rule in 
kti?8 which lays down that stitched clothes were to be washed 


usrtya yatanayā samyak pravartate sa yadyapi kathañcit- 
pāpabhāk bhavati, napi tīvraprāyaścittabhāgī, sūtra- 
at".—Vrtti to Pind-N. p. 12b. 
E ching improperly was taken to be a fault. 
S down the rule that stitching (sivana) should 
satras,—vs, 36-37. / 
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Getting one's clothes stitehed by a heretic (annaütthiya) or by the 
house-owner (gāratthiya) was strictly forbidden. Taking out long threads 
from cotton, and having long ends to one's sanghādī (gown) were also 
deemed transgressions.?69 j 


Use and Exchange of Clothes: 


No exchange of clothes was allowed without taking the consent of the 
gani, but clothes were to be given to those who were unable (physically) to 
procure them.?70 


Giving only one or more than three padiyāņiyas (?), or binding the 
pieces of clothes together, giving them more than three knots (?), and 
using excessive clothing for more than one and a half months were treated 
as iransgressions.?"1 


Clothing and Nudity : 


A monk who put on clothing among those who did not put it (acela) 
or vice versa had to undergo punishment? At least among the Svetam- 
baras, nudity did not seem to have any compulsion about it, for, even though 
the Brhatkalpa? describes the Jinakalpasthiti (or the stage of a “naked 
monk"77^ as translated by ScHuBRING) as the fifth step in a monk's life, yet 
even the Jinakalpika monks used clothes as is proved by the statement in 
the Oghūniryukti which allowed three clothes (pacchāgā) to them.25 


Requisites (Oggaha): 


The list of essential requisites of a monk in the Angas consisted of 
clothing (vattha), almsbowl (pāya), blanket (kambala) and the broom 
(pàyapufichana), and the whole mode of denoting the purity of these articles 
Was expressed by the phrase 'ahāpadirūvarn uggaham oginhitta’ ie. 'accept- 
ing the proper requisites’. The acceptance of such articles of use was 
regulated by some very general rules. 


The Chedasütras and the Niryuktis refer to a number of other articles 
besides those found in the Angas, and even those which are to be found in 


the Angas are dealt with in details. 


269. Nis. 5, 12-13, 24. 
270. Ibid., 18, 21-64. 

271. Ibid. 1, 47-56. 

212. Ibid., 11, 87-90. 
273. 6, 11. 

214. I.A., Vol. 39, p. 267. 
215. V. 669. 
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The Begging Bowl (pāya): 
Out of all the reguisites of a monk, the alms vessel formed an essential 


article. 


Material : 

Pots made out of either gourd (lati), or wood (dāru) or earth 
(mattiyā) were permitted,2”* and there seem to have been no concessions 
allowed in this matter, and the position remained unchanged. Pots made 
of any other material such as iron, copper, lead, glass, silver, gold, jewel, 
ivory, horn, skin or shell were strictly disallowed, and a monk making, 
using, or holding such pots had to undergo an expiatory penance for this?" 
Besides this, the monks were forbidden to use pots "pitched inside"7? (anto- 
littayam). 


Whence to Secure the Begging Bowl: 


The chief source of obtaining the pot was the laity. The monk him- 
self was forbidden to make pots for himself, as also he was disallowed to 
accept pots and other requisites from condemned families ?? (duguūchiya : 


kula). 
Number of Pots Allowed : 


Holding an excessive number of pots was deemed a transgression and 
the monk had to undergo a praya$citta for it.280 If monks and nuns wanted 


to have more bowls, then they could not do so without the permission of 
the owner.?%! 


Time for Obtaining: 


The monk was to accept it only in broad daylight, and accepting it 
either at night or at twilight was a fault.282 


Securing, Use and. Returning of the Pot : 


Neither a monk nor a nun was ever allowed to accept the begging 


bowl without first taking the permission of the guru.83 So also they were 
not to take any article without the permission of the owner?» 
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Once obtained, the monk was expected to handle the pot very care- 
fully. Breaking it," or expanding the mouth of the pot (?), having more 
than three tundiyas, binding it improperly, giving it only one or more than 
three ties (bandha), using a pot with many ties for a period exceeding one 
and a half months;?99 using unfit ones or unstable ones; discolouring the 
coloured pot and vice versa; polishing it with oil, ghee, butter or fat; 
besmearing it with powders and paints; washing it either with hot or cold 
water so as to give it a new appearance, or with the intention of removing 
foul smell; drying the pot on a place full of living begins and often asking 
for a pot in a congregation of people by (suddenly) rising up,*7 all these 
were taken as faults and the monk had to undergo a punishment for these.288 


No exchange of the begging bowl was allowed without the previous 
sanction of the gani for it. But a monk was expected to give a bowl to 
novices—male or female, or to an old monk or nun who were unable 
(asakka) to procure it for themselves.?9! Not only exchange, but along with 
it even buying and borrowing of pot, or making somebody else to do so for 
the sake of the monk, or accepting such a pot for the obtaining of which 
these activities are done,—all these were deemed transgressions of monastic 
rules??! No transactions regarding the pot with a heretic or a householder 
were allowed.292 Cleaning or using the alms bowl purely for enhancing 
personal beauty was disallowed.2?3 


Size of the Pot (paya or bhàyama) : 3 


'The medium size (majjhima pamāņa) of the pot was such as to make 
it fit in a thread three vihatthis and four angulas in length, held in a 
Squarish position (samacaüramsa). Anything which was more or less in 
Size than this was taken to be the utkrsta or the jaghanya respectively.?9 


Qualities of an Ideal Pot: 


Such pots as were (perfectly) round (vatta), of symm etrical build 
(samacairarnsa), of permanent ownership of the monk (thavara: comm. 
"Na parakiyoparaskaravad vācitarn  katipayadinasthayi, and of polish 


285. Nis. 2, 25-26. 
286. Ibid., 1, 41-45. 
287. Ibid., 14, 8-45. 
288. See Appendix 1. 
289. Nis, 14, 5-7; 14, 1-4; 16, 25-29. 
290. Ibid., 14, T. 
291. Ibid., 14, 1-4. 
292. Ibid., 1, 39. 
293. Ibid., 15, 153-54. 
294. Ogha-N., 680-83. 
BULL. pcnr,—34 
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E. (vanna) were recommended for use to the monks. The vessel which was 
A uneven in surface (hunda), which suddenly got dried, contracted and 
(22 wrinkled (vāyāiddha), and which was broken or had a hole (bhinna) . was 
2 taken to be unfit for use.” 

: Different reasons were attributed for justifying the good and bad 
riga ģualities of a pot. For instance, a symmetrical pot was said to be beneficial 
C as it led to respect by the people; a pot devoid of scratches of nails, etc. 
= was said to assure fame and good health for the user; a stable pot led 


> 


to the stabilization of the monk; and a pot having a good appearance (varna) 
led to the acquisition of knowledge by the monk.?96 


Like the good qualities, certain defects in a pot were also said to 
indicate either misfortune or loss of career. A pot uneven in shape led 
to moral degradation, that which was variously coloured (sabala) led to 
forgetfulness (cittavilutti), that which had an unstable (duppate) base was 
said to make a monk shaky in morals, that which was very flat at base 

i (patimappale) indicated trouble, a pot with a hole foreboded the possibility 
of a boil (vana) to the possessor, and that which was burnt either inside 
or outside, suggested death for the user.2%7 


The Mouth of the Pot : 


. The mouth of the pot was expected to be so large as to allow one's 

hand to get in without touching the rim (uttha) of the pot. The purpose 

- behind it was that the donor should not get any trouble in offering the food 
to the monk.298 


Purpose of Using a Pot: 
: The begging bowl was to be used mainly for the protection of living 
chakkāyarakkhaņatthā). Besides this, in cases of illness, as also for 


he sake the young (bāla) and the old, for the novice under instruction, 
he monk-guests, and for those like the princes who were new to monk life, 
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The view that ‘coating the pot is not permitted by the Jina' is refuted 
at the outset3 by the author of the Niryukti who seems to opine that this 
process is quite in keeping with the tenets of the Jina. This necessity of 
refuting all the objections raised perhaps suggests that the coating of the pot 
was then still looked upon as a new practise and that there might have been 
a class of monks who did not favour it. Anyway, we come across illustrations 
of those who had to face trouble as their pots were not coated.301 


The Purpose of Coating : 


Two reasons were put forth to uphold the coating of the pot. "The first 
was that articles of food kept in a non-coated pot were likely to become unfit 
for eating, and the second was the fear of people condemning a monk with a 
bad, uncoated pot.30 


The Pots to be Coated: 


Both new and old pots were to be coated. Those that were old were 
to be shown to the guru and his opinion was sought regarding it. If he con- 
sented, then and only then were the pots to be coated. Similar was the pro- 
cess with regard to the new pots. Nobody was allowed to coat the pot for 
decorative purposes.303 


The Coating Material : 


The coating material consisted of the oil used for lubricating the wheels 
of a bullock-cart.204 If that was made of bitter oil (kadugandha), then that 
was not to be accepted as it did not properly get fixed to the pot. Tf, on the 
other hand, the leva consisted of mitthatilatella (sweet sesamum oil), then it 
was to be accepted.3° The bitterness or otherwise of that oil was to be tested 
by the monk by smelling i306 The excellent coating material consisted of 
sesamum oil (tila), the medium one of atasi, and the oil of mustard (sarsapa) 
was ranked lowest in the list. The pot was never coated with butter, ghee, 
molasses, fat or salt.307 


300. Ibid., 372; bha. 192. 

301. Ogha-N. 373-74. 

302. Ibid., bha. 196-97. 

303. Ogha-N. 377, 380; bhā. 202. 
304. Called 'vahgan' in Marathi. 
305. Ogha-N. bhā. pp. 140b-14la. 
306. Ogha-N. 386. 

307. Ibid., 406. 
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Securing. the Coating Material : 


Permission of the owner of the cart was to be asked before taking the 
oil from the cart-wheels.2°8 Oil from a cart which was standing on grass or 
seeds, which was ready for the journey, which was yoked, which was moving 
on, to which a calf was tied or near which a calf was grazing, under which a 
dog was tied, or which was kept in water, was not to be taken. Considera- 
tions based on commonsense were at the back of these rules, as for instance, 
going near the calf or dog tied to the cart was likely to make them wild, 
while oil from a cart placed in water or on living beings offered a ground 
for injury to living beings while taking the oil.30? 


Time for Bringing the Coat : 


The coating material was not to be brought at night, or when there was 
a great stormy wind blowing, or when a great mist prevailed.?10 


Proper Time for Coating the Pot: 


Before undertaking the coating of the pot, the monk had to do a 
caüttha fast, and then taking the permission of the guru, the pots were coated 
early morning so that they might get dry during the rest of the day.!! Krt- 
tikā and Visakha were deemed the proper naksatras for coating the pot.3!2 


The Process of Coating : 


Taking the cart-oil in a pan (mallaga), covering it with ash and closing 
it with a piece of cloth, the monk came back to the monastery. Then asking 
pardon before the guru for transgressions, if any, committed during the walk 
(īryāpathika), he inquired whether anybody else wanted the coating. If 
nobody else was in need of it, then he poured the oil on a piece of cloth and 
strained it. Then taking a piece of cotton (rüya), he applied the paint to 
the pots he wanted to coat, and rubbed the material well over the pot by 
means of a polishing stone called ‘ghattaka,’313 


Drying the Pot: 


When the pot was coated 


U „it was spread over with a spray of ash 
(chāra) so that no inseets stuck Š 


to it, and covering it with a piece of cloth, 


308. Ibid., 376; bhā. 198-99. 

309. Ogha-N. 387. 

310. Ibid. 

311. Ogha-N. 379; bhā. 203. 
312. Ganiwidyüprakirnaka 36-37. 


313. Ogha-N. 381-94, i i 
SEE E at pi Such stones, most suitable for the purpose, were said to be 


E in. o> Ob. apur, a town situated in between Pāvā and Vesālī: Piņda-N.v. 
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it was kept in the sun for drying. Then the ash was washed, and again 
another coating was given over the pot.3!4 


The Number oj Coatings: 


The minimum number of coating was one, the average two, and the 
maximum was five.3! 


Proper Period of Drying : 


In winter, the pot was kept out for drying except in the first porisi 
(quarter). In the fourth quarter it was to be kept inside in shade for drying. 
In summer, drying was done anytime except the half of the first and the half 
of the last porisi of the day.3!9 


Binding the Pot: 


If the pot gave way, then a new one was allowed. But if a new bowl 
was not available then the old pot was tied in different methods called 'mud- 
rikābandha, 'gomütrikabandha' or 'stenakabandha.'9!7 


Other Accessories of a Pot: : 


Besides the pot itself, the Oghaniryukti refers to a number of other 
articles connected with the begging bowl. All these articles were designated 
by the term *pàyanijjoga'.318 


Pattabandha (pātrakabandha) : 


It was a piece of string used to bind the pot. It varied in size accord- 
ing to the size of the pot. It was so tied as to make the ends (kona) remain 
four fingers (caturangula) 319 


314. Ogha-N. 394-6. 

815. Ibid., 400. 

316. Ibid., 398. i 

317. Ibid., 402-05: Figures illustrative of these are to be found in the Ogha-N. 


(commentary, pp. 145b, 1462). 


Mudrikābandha > = 

* X 

Stenakabandha > X 

x 

318. Ibid, 674, X 


319. Ibid., 693. 
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Payatthavana (pātrakasthāpana) : | 
This was meant to protect the pot from dust. It was prepared out of 


a wool (ūrņāmaya), and was a squarish piece with the length of four angulas.32 
The pot was kept over it and hence it served the purpose of a base for the 


pot, 


Gocchaga (gocchaka) : 
This was a small broom used in cleaning the pot-clothes (patala). Its 
threads were made of wool, and its measurements were the same as those of 


the ‘patrakasthapana. 


x Pāyakesariyā (pūtrakesarikā) : 


It was also called vpüyapadilehania, 92? and was explained as ‘patraka- 

mukhavastrikà.93 Its size was the same as that of the pātrakasthāpana, i.e. 

four angulas, and it was made of cotton (khomiya). It was used for clean- 

ere ing the pot (payapamajjanahetizh). Each pot had one pāyakesariyā.* The 

difference between the gocchaga and this article was that the former was 

used in cleaning the patalas or coverings of the pot, while the latter was of 

use in cleaning the bowl itself. The nuns were not allowed to use a rolled 
(asaventayam) pàayakesariya.??* 


Padala (patala) : - 

These were used to protect the alms-vessel (pātrāvaraņa). They were 
pieces of cloth two and a half hands in length and sixty-three angulas in 
breadth, so that they were sufficient enough to cover not only the pot but 
even the shoulder of the monk. It means that the monk put them on in 


such a way as to cover a portion of the body and he kept the pot inside 
the patala. i 


i The purpose of these pieces of cloth was to avoid flowers, fruits, dust, 
the excreta of the birds from falling into the alms-vessel, 


The number of patalas varied with different seasons. In summer a 
could use three to five patalas, in winter the number was four to si% 


ish or gocchagais mentioned in the Anga also: see Bhagd- 
e Brh. kalp. 3,15; also in Mūlasūtras: Uttaradhyayana 26, sā 
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They were soft, fine, thick and smooth to touch (masrna), and were 
to be folded three, five or seven times so that the sun was not visible through 
them, and, probably, the light did not reach the food in the bow1326 


Rayattāņa (rajastrāņa) : 


This was another article to wipe the pot clean. It was moved round 
the pot in a slanting fashion, and it took away all the dust accumulated over 
the pot by mice, etc. It was also meant to wipe the rain-drops over the pot. 
In size, it varied according to the size of the pot.3*7 


Besides the begging bowl and its accessories, there were other pots 
also. 


Mattaya (matraka) : 


This was used only by the Sthavirakalpika monks, and the Jinakalpika 
monks used only the pāya.3 The size of this pot was explained in two ways. 
It was either of the capacity of the 'māgadhika prastha’ (ie. the prastha 
measure used in Magadha), or else it was of that size which could contain 
food sufficient for a monk who had travelled a distance of two gavyutis.529 
This pot was used mainly for the purpose of depositing the (rare) things for 
the ācārya both normally as well as in the rainy season. Besides this, arti- 
cles fit for the ill, or for the guest, or very scarce articles like ghee, etc. were 
accepted in the mattaya.330 


The use of a small mattaya was said to lead to the condemnation by 
the people, who, seeing the pot of the monk overflowing with eatables, took 
the monk to be a greedy fellow. More than that, the pot when overflowing, 
put off the cover over it, and dust easily got in, or the food trickled down on 
the ground, thus involving death of the living beings below it.331 


Mallaya : 


' This pot was of use for depositing mucus or cough. So also, if, while 
taking food, a monk came across a thorn, etc. in the food, then that was 
thrown in the mallaya.%2 From the rule which required the monk to bring 


326. Ogha-N. 679-702. 
327. Ibid., 703-04. 
328. Ibid., 679. 

329. Ibid., 714. 

330. Ibid., 716. 

331. Ibid., 715. 

332. Ibid, 565. 
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the coating for the pot in the utensil of a householder, this mallaya did not 
seem to form a regular requisite of a monk. 


Kamadhaya : 

The Oghaniryukti?*3 mentions this, but it is not clear what exactly it 
means. It was a pot used by monks, perhaps, as a substitute for the mattaga. 
No other details giving its shape and purpose are to be found. 


Rayaharama (rajoharana) : 
This article is mentioned in the Angas;* as we have already seen. It 
was also called *pàyapufichana'95 or ‘payapufichanaya. 386 


Purpose of Rayaharana : 


It was a broom the sole purpose of which was the wiping of the places 
where a monk wanted to sit or lie down or where he wanted to lengthen or 
contract his limbs??? so that the living beings might not get injured. 


How it was Made: 


The bristles of the broom were made either of the sheep wool (onnié), 
or of camel wool (otthié), or of hemp (sana8), or of balbaja grass (babba- 
piccié), or of muiija grass (mufijapiccié) 8 The Oghaniryukti, however, 
mentions the first two types, and adds the third type as that made from the 
blanket ends (kambala) 339 


The handle was made of wood (dāru). The Chedasūtras are at vari- 
ance in this matter. The Brhatkalpa*? allows a monk to use a broom with a 
wooden handle, while the Nisītha 341 forbids him to do so. It seems that the 
handle was covered with nisejjā 312 (piece of cloth) in three rounds. 


The top of the handle was expected to be thick (nibida), the middle 
part stout (sthira), and the ends were to be smooth (mrdu). The woollen 
ends (dasika), as well as the cloth covering the handle were to be without 


333. 199, 675; bhā. 36, 

334. Bhag. 374b. 

335. Nis. 2, 1-8. 

336. Ogha-N. 511. 

337. Ibid., 710. 

328. Brh. kalp. 2, 30; similar i di 

Ga Gi in Than, 338b. 

340, 5, 45-46. 

341. 2, 1-8, 

342. Ogha-N. 124-25; 210; Pinda-N. Vrtti, p. 13b, 
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knots (ajjhusira) . The handle covered with the nisejjā was to be such as to 
pass through the cavity formed if the first finger is kept on the thumb, The 
wool-ends were to be tied firmly to the stick by thrice rolling the thread 
round the stick-end and then giving it a knot343 


Total Length of the Broom: 


The wooden handle was twenty-four angulas and the threads (dasika), 
eight angulas in length. The length of either the stick or the woollen ends 
was allowed to be varied but the aggregate length was not to exceed thirty- 
two angulas.34 


Improper Use: 

Using a broom which was more in length, or having fine threads, or 
giving it only one tie (bandha), or more than three times, binding it in an 
improper way (avihīē), or binding it in a kandüsaga way (?), holding it 
loosely, or using it as pillow (ussīsa-mūla), or breaking it were taken to be 
transgressions, and a monk had to undergo a punishment for these.945-- 


Muhaņantaga (mukhānantaka) :346 


This was also called 'muhapottī,%7 and explained in Sanskrit as ‘muk- 
havastrika.’ 


Its Purpose: 

This piece of cloth was tied over the mouth to keep away all insects 
or dusts getting into it. So also, while sweeping the monastery this mouth- 
piece was tied over the mouth for the same purpose.**% 


Its Size : 

The mouthpiece was either four angulas in breadth or it was of that 
Size which made it possible to have a knot at the back. Only a single mouth- 
Piece was allowed for each monk.39? 
Danda : 

A variety of sticks is mentioned in the Oghaniryukti39 They are the 
Latthī, Vilatthī, Danda and Vidanda. 


343. Ogha-N. 707; comm. p. 214a. 

344, Ogha-N. 709. 

on Nis. 5, 67-77; see Appendix 1. 
- Ogha-N. 288, 628. 

347. Ibid. 511, Nis. 4, 24; also, Bhagavati 139a; Uttar. 26, 23. 

348. Ogha-N. 712. 

349. Ibid, 711; Comm. pp. 214b, 215a. 

330. 730; Comm. p. 218a; Pinda-N. v. 46; 


BULL, DCRI.—35 


Danda and Latthī: See Nis. 1, 40; Bhag. 374b, 


` 
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Size indi the Use of Each: 


The yasti was of the height of a man (ātmapramāņā), and was used in 
tying the javaņiyā (curtain). The viyasti was four angulas more than one's 
own height and served the purpose of uvassayabāraghattaņī (elosing the 
entrance of the monastery ?). The danda was as high as the arms (bāhu- 
pramàna), and was used while on the begging round. The vidandaga was 
uptc the armpit in height (kaksāpramāņa), and it was used in rainy season 
to protect oneself from the rain.**' 


The sole purpose for which a yasti was used was to protect oneself 
from animals like dog, etc. or as a support in muddy, uneven or watery 
regions.392 


Qualities of a Staff : 


Raw, coloured or variously coloured wooden, bamboo and cane sticks 
were disallowed.*$ A stick with one joint (pava)?9! was praised, that which 
had two joints led to quarrel; that with three joints led to gain, with four 
to death, with five to warding off of quarrel along the road, with six to 
disease, with seven to health. "That stick which was four angulas at the base 
and eight angulas at the top was said to be of good use in dispelling wild 
elephants. That which had eight pavvas led to loss, that with nine led to 
victory and that which had ten joints led to the acquisition of everything. 


Besides this number of joints, a stick which was curved, eaten up by 
worms, of variegated colours, burnt up, dried at the top, of uneven distance 
between different joints, broken, of rough colour, slender at the joint, whose 
eyes (acchi) had not come out, thick, unstable, or which was not likely to 
last long (asarajaradha), was condemned. On the other hand, such a one 
as had fully grown and thick joints, which was oily, smooth to touch, stout, 
having soft and round pavvas was said to be beneficial to the monks.555 


BEDDING : 
The bedding or Santhàra consisted either of grass, or of a plank of 


wood, or of a slab of stone.356 


9851. Besides these, the commentary to the Ogha-N. (p. 218a) mentions Nalika which 
Our angulas. more in height than one's own, and was used to verify the depth of 
| (jalathāē) in rainy season; for "Danda' and ‘Vidandaga’, see Piņda-N. Comm. p.19b, 


Ogha-N. 739. 
5, 25-33. 
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Bed of Straw : 


The bed of straw was to be received from the householder only after 
carefully examining it.7. So also, when leaving the place, monks and nuns 
returned the bed of straw to the householder. 'They were to hand it over 
to him only after somewhat changing it (vigaranam kattu) 358 


Bed of the Plank of Wood (phalaga): 


During the rainy season (vāsāvāsa), the monks slept on a plank of 
wood.*? In cases of illness in summer and winter, the plank was used for 
sleeping. It was so light as could be carried to a distance for three days. 
For an old monk, it was brought even from a distance of five days.3% 


Slab of Stone: 


Even though mentioned, no details are found about it in the Cheda- 
sutras, and the Niryuktis also describe in details the above two types more 
than this. It may be that this was not much in normal use. 


When to Accept Bedding: 


As in the case of other requisites, the returnable bedding was also to 
be accepted in daylight. But the monks and the nuns were allowed to 
receive at night or evening only a single bed of straw which was examined 
previously .361 


Use and Return of the Bedding : 


The 'sejjà-santharaga! was to be accepted only after the free consent 
of the householder.362 In case the monk returned it and wanted it again, 
then also he had to take the consent of the householder for obtaining that 
returnable (pàdihariyam) bedding.* If the bedding was lost, then he had 
to search it out394 If he failed to do so, he had to undergo a punishment 


for these offences. 


Unfit Bedding : 


Beds used by the householder were deemed unfit for the monk and 
he had to undergo a punishment for using these.5 So also, beds specially 


357. Brh.kalp. 1, 44. 

358. Ibid., 3, 25-21. 

359. Vav. 8, 2; mentioned in Pinda-N. v. 46. 
360. Vav. 8, 3-4. 

361. Brh.kalp. 1, 44. 

362. Nis 2, 50-59. 

363. Ibid., 5, 23. 

364. Ibid, 2, 50-59. 

365. Ibid. 16, 1-3. (See Appendix 1). 
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made or purposely fashioned (saparikamma) for the sake of the monk were 
not to be used. 


Coverings and Bed-sheets: 


The kambala or the blanket was used, as we have already seen, in 
the period of the Angas also. Besides this, the Oghaniryukti mentions other 
articles, They were called 'pattakas'. Both the santhāra and the uttara- 

) patta were three and a half hands in length, and one hand and four angulas 
: in breadth.367 


The 'abhyantaranisadyapattaka 88 was a piece of cloth which was 
spread over the blanket (kambala) with a view to save lice (satpadi), etc. 
from getting crushed in between the body and the kambala. This piece was 
made of cotton (khomiya) and was one hand in breadth. It had no thread- 
ends (dasikā). 


The purpose of these pattakas was to save the living beings as well 
ES as to save one's body from dust, etc. 


Use of Skins (camma): 


The monks were allowed to possess “untanned” (salomāim: hairy) 
skins. They were to use these only for one night but not for many nights. 
They were not allowed to possess or obtain complete (kasina) pieces of skins 
bui only incomplete ones. Moreover new skins were not to be accepted but 
only those which were used (paribhutte) 369 


ae In contrast to this, however, we find that another Chedasūtra, the 
Nisttha 30 forbids the monks and the nuns to use these untanned skins. The 
. Oghamiryukti permits a monk to cover his body with skin (katti) to save 


himself from fire371 
haga (Seat) : 


This does not occur in the list of requisites as given in the Oghanir- 
t, Ne have already seen, it was one among the group of four 
escribed in the Angas as "pīdhaphalagasejjāsanthāraya” so often. 
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A monk was, however, forbidden to sit over a seat of either grass 
(tana), or of palala (a kind of grass), or of chagana (cow-dung), or of wood 
(kattha) covered over by the cloth of others. If he did so, he had to 
undergo a punishment for it.572 


Chatta (Umbrella): 


This is mentioned in connection with the therasor older monks37? The 
Oghaniryukti, however, mentions the "vāsattāņa” and says that it was of 
use also in hiding oneself from the thieves.24 No further details are available 
about it. 


Pāyalehaņiā (Mud-cleaner) : 

In winter and summer, the monk wiped his feet with the rajoharana. 
But in the rainy season, he had to take resort to other articles to clear the 
mud from his feet. This purpose was served by the ‘padalekhanika’3 It 
consisted of the sticks (?) of the trees like the Vata or Udumbara or 
Plaksa. If no such tree was available, then it could be made out of the 
Cincaņikā or Ambilikā. 

Its length was twelve angulas, and breadth was one angula. It was 
thick and soft, and both the ends of it were sharp. Holding it in the middle, 
one end was used in clearing away the living beings (sacitta) and the other 
for clearing the acitta beings. 


Every monk possessed one such mud-cleaner in the rainy season. 


Other Miscellaneous Articles : 


The Chedasütras mention a number of other articles which a monk 
used on certain occasions only, and which he obtained from the householder. 
These articles were as follows: 

(razor), naha-ccheyanaga (nail-cutter), 
yam (bamboo-needle), avalehaniya?" 
anaya?/8 (the skin-cutter). 


Sūī (needle), pippalaga 
kennasáhenaga (ear-cleaner) 376 venusui 
(a dust-brush), and the cammapalicchey 


372. Nis. 12, 6; mentioned in Pinda-N. v. 46. 

373. Vav. 8, 5. âdi ip 

324, 30; comm. p. 3la, 'sabhaye' grhādau stenakádibhayopete vargēl Sk 
Varsakalparn prāvrtya vrajati. 

375. Ibid., 26-28. 

376. Nis, 1, 15-18; 2, 10-17. 

377. Ibid., 1, 40; 5, 15-22. 

318. Vav. 8, 5. 
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Rules about the Obtaining, Use and Exchange of these: 


Obtaining these articles for sinful purposes (anatthaé) 379 or in an im. 
proper manner (avihīč),% or putting them to some other use than that for 
which they are acguired,! returning them either earlier or later than pro. 
mised;38? giving these to others after obtaining them purely for one's own 
use,°83 or returning these to the owner in an improper way,$t—all these were 
iransgressions of ideal conduct, and a monk had to undergo punishment for 
these.385 


The Oghaniryukti?96 however, says that the skins (camma), skin bags 
(cammakosaé), the skin-cutter (cammacchedana), the yogapattaka, and the 
curtain (cilimili) were the ‘aupagrahika’ (supplementary) requisites of a guru 
only. 


Ogha and Aupagrahika Requisites : 


The requisites are classified in the Oghaniryukti887 into two divisions. 


* 1 Those articles which were essential or of general use were called ‘Ogha’ 388 
iu while those which were used occasionally for the protection of self-control 
Ex. were called *"Uvaggahaüvahi 399 

3 3 ; Jinakalpika and. Sthavirakalpika : 


The above two types of requisites were different in number according 
tc whether the monk belonged to the Jinakalpika or the Sthavirakalpika mode 
of life. The Ogha requisites of a J inakalpika monk were twelve in number: 


(1) patta (the bowl) 390 
(2) pattabandha (the thread) 


879. Nis. 1, 19-22. 
80. Ibid., 1, 23-26, 
. Ibid., 1, 31-34. 
2. Ibid., 5, 15-22, 
. Ibid, 1, 27-30, 
Ibid., 1, 35-38. 


Appendix 1. 


< 


A passing reference to these in Uttar. 24, 13; no details. 
ha.-N comm. p. 208a: “Oghopadhirnityameva yo grhyate”. 
avagrahāvadhistu kāraņe āpanne samyamárthar yo grhyate”. It 
the number of these aupagrāhika articles was to be doubled in the 
ki Of personal safety as well as for the protection of self-control. 


aee kalpikas did not necessarily use it for alms, a$ 
 Panipadiggahiya' ie, using the hand as the alms-bowl: 
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(4) payakesariyà (dust-cleaner) 
(5) padalairn (the pot-covers) 
(6) ravattāņam (dust-wiper) 
(7) guechaó (dust-brush) 
(8-10) three pacchāgā (clothings) 
(11) rayaharaņam (the broom) 


(12) muhapattī (the mouthpiece). 


The necessary requisites (ogha) of the monks of the Sthavirakalpika 
mode of life were fourteen in all, consisting of the twelve above plus the 
mattaga (ie. the earthen vessel) and the colapatta (i.e. the loin-cloth) 391 


The Best, Mediocre and Inferior Requisites : 


Besides the division of the requisites into essential and supplementary 
those which were taken to be of less importance (jaghanya), of OIE 
importance (madhyama) and of primary importance (utkrsta) are described 
for the monks following either the Jinakalpa or the Sthavirakalpa practice. 


The utkrsta upadhi of the Jinakalpika consisted of three clothings 
and the vessel. The madhyama upadhi consisted of the patrakabandha, 
patalāni, rajastrāņa and the rajoharaņa. The jaghanya upadhi was the 
gocchaka, pātrakasthāpana, mukhavastrikā, and pātrakesarikā.2 


: The utkrsta upadhi of a Sthavirakalpika was the same as that of a 
Jinakalpik a. The madhyama upadhi consisted of the patalas, the rajastrāņa, 
FEET dha, colapattaka, rajoharana and the mātraka, while the jaghanya 
category consisted of the pātrakasthāpana, pātrakesarikā, gocchaka and the 
mukhavastrikā 393 


General Characteristics of These Reguisites: 


These essential requisites were to be of pure source and acquisition 
u&&amaüpp&yanasuddha), devoid of the faults of begging (esaņādosa- 
Mum), Such as could be examined in broad day light, ie. having no 
the ecy about them (pagasapadilehanam), and such as could be of help in 

Practice of self-control (jogāņam sāhaņatthayā). The monk was to carry 
“se without hatred or attachment towards them (appaduttho amucchio), 


391. Ogha-N. 668-70, 
392. Ibid., 672. 
593. Ibid, 673, 
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and they were to be utilised for the sake of the purification of the soy] 
(ajjhatthavisohié) 394 


Aparigrahatva and Requisites : 


The use of these requisites was upheld on the grounds of their being 
the ‘dharmopakarana’ which were allowed to be used by the Jinas for the 
sake of purification of the soul (ajjhatthavisohi) 395 


The sanction for the use of such dharmopakarana could as well be 
justified on the grounds of the words in the Dašavaikālika, which laid 
down that “it is attachment that is called ‘parigraha’ or possession”. 


Begging and Food: 


After securing a proper residence, the next important item of a monk’s 
life was the obtainment of pure food. We have already seen how arduous 
was the framework of rules of begging (gocari) which a monk had to face, 
and how the rules were based principally on the basis of ahimsā and purity 
of conduct. 


The Chedasūtras also give sundry rules about proper begging and the 
nature of pure food. Before comparing them with those of the Angas and 
the Mūlasūtras, it would be proper to note down various rules as given in 
the Chedasūtras. 


The Method of Begging: 


Taking with him all the necessary requisites, the monk went on the 
begging tour. He walked with perfect control over his senses, taking care 
not to trouble the living beings at any time. 


He went from door to door but did not stand, sleep, sit or nap inside 
the house. He could do so only when he wanted to support another monk 
who had become feeble on account of severe penance (tavassi), or one who 
was very old (jarajunna), or one who was ill (vahie) 397 


He begged with perfect gravity of mind and was not allowed to recite 
even four or five strophes (caiigaharn và paūcagāham và) .398 


394. Ibid., 742-46. 

395. "Ajjhatthavisohīč uvagaraņam bāhirarn pariharanto / 
appariggahītti bhanio jiņehirn telukkadamsihim // 

6. 6, 21: Muccha pariggaho vutto, S 

D Brh.kalp. 3, 22. 

Me Ibid., 3, 23-24, 
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Time for Accepting and Eating Food: 


The food was to be obtained in broad day light. It was not to be 
secured in twilight? Not only that but a monk who praised night meal 
(rāibhoyaņa) or appreciated somebody else doing so, had to undergo a 
punishment for that. 
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No preservation of food was encouraged, and the monk who ate food 
acquired in the early quarter of the day, later on in the day, had to face 
expiatory punishment.l Thus, not only obtaining but eating of stale food 
by a monk was not allowed.40 


If by ignorance, he happened to eat food before sunrise or after sunset, 
then no sooner he saw that the sun had arisen or had set than he stopped 
eating and cleaned his mouth and vessel (padiggaha). Then he was not 
declared to be guilty (naikkamai), but if after knowing full well the situation 
as being unfit for meals he continued to eat, then he had to undergo four 
months unshortened penance (càáümmasiyam pariharatthanam  anugghai- 
yam) 403 


Regional Limits of Begging: 


Carrying food beyond a distance of one half yojana (addhajoyana- 
merao) ,40 was not allowed. This means that the food which was obtained 
Was consumed within that regional limit. 


Places Unfit for Begging : 

Newly occupied villages (gāma), settlements (sannivesa) and habita- 
tions (nivesa), or newly opened mines of iron, copper (tambāgara), lead 
(tati), gold (hiranna), diamonds (rayana), etc.*?5 granaries (kotthagarasala), 
treasuries (bhaņdāgāra), or water-places (pāņasālā) or big kitchens 
(mahànasasala)4 were to be avoided in seeking food. 


Accepting food and drink at the coronation celebrations of kings, as 
Well as obtaining it when the kings were engaged in some work in the 
uttarasālā (recreation hall), or in the horse stable (hayasālā), or elephant 
Stable (gayasālā), or counsel-hall (mantasāla), or secret places (gujjhasala, 


399. Ibid., 1, 43. 
x Nis. 11, 72-73; (See also Appendix 1). 
» Ibid, 12, 30; 11, 78-9. Brh.kalp. 4, 11. ; 
„102. The Brh.kalp. does not allow monks and nuns to reswallow (paccogilamane) 
Vomited (uggāle) food at night: 5, 10. 
03. Ibid. 5, 6-9; See Appendix 1. 

404. Nis. 12, 31; Brh.kalp. 4, 12. 

405. Nis, 5, 34. 

406. Ibid., 9, 7. 

BULL. DCRI.—36 
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or rahassasālā), or in the private apartment (mehuņasālā), was not 
allowed.407 


Obtaining food in an army camp (senarh sannivittharn) ,4°8 or in a 
boat409 was not permitted. 


Unfit Donors: 


Food was not to be accepted from him who gave residence to the 
monk (sejjāyara). Under certain circumstances, however, a monk was 
allowed to accept food from "the harbourer" (sāgāriya), or that given by 
his servants. The rule was that “if a harbourer's food is prepared as with 
regard to honoured guests (sāgāriyassa pūyābhatte uddesié ceié pāhudiyāē), 
intended (for them, and) looked upon as a present (to them, if) an article 
belonging to the harbourer is destined (for them, and) held at their disposal, 
(food and article) as regular gifts—be it the harbourer or his servants 
(parijana), or be it neither the harbourer nor his servants, but an honoured 
guest of bis, who gives them—one may let him give (it) for another monk, 
(but) one may not take anything for oneself, (But) if the gift is not regu- 
lar, one may, if an honoured guest of the harbourer give it, let him give 
(it) for another monk and likewise take it for oneself" 410 


S Mixing up (sarnsattharh karentaé) of the harbourer’s alms, accepting 
bee them or approving anyone doing so was not encouraged,411 


Not only that, but food was not to be accepted from a person who 
stayed under the protection of the ‘sari 


ing to the monk), even when the former cooked separately or otherwise in 
the same house or 


food in it, or a possib 
not accepting his food. Articles from the shop in which the owner of the 
lodge was a partner 
the monk. So also, 


$ cooked by his guest, or servant, even though the latter stayed outside, then 
that food was deemed unfit for the monk.42 


407. Ibid, 8, 13-17. 
408. Brh.kalp. 3, 34. 
Nis. 18, 17-20. 


ansl. LA. Vol. 39, p. 262, 
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If the lodge given to the monk was owned by persons more than one, 
then the monk was not allowed to accept food from the principal owner 
(egam tattha kappāgam thavaittā avasese nivvisejja) .413 

Besides the sejjàyara, some other persons were not to be approached 
for alms by the monk. He was not allowed to ask persons of the royal 
harem to bring food, etc. for him outside the harem, or to consent to such 
a person to hand over his alms bowl to him so as to get it filled with food 
from the harem.í It may be noted that this rule was in conformity with 
the regulation which disallowed a monk to eat royal food (r&yapinda). 


To his relatives (nāyavihim) a monk could go only with the permission 
of the elders (thera), and accompanied by a well-versed monk (bahussuč 
babbhāgame) if he was still unripe in knowledge (appasuya appāgama). Hav- 
ing gone there in the company of a learned person, he was to accept only 
that which was cooked before his arrival (puvvāgamaņeņam puvvaiitte) .*!5 

The monk was disallowed to seek food from those who were either 
starting for or returning from land, water (naī) or mountain journey (giri- 
jatta) .416 

Certain families which were taken to be of condemned nature 
(dugufichiyakulaim) “17 were not to be approached for food. It may be noted 
that such families were marked out not because of their low birth or position 
in society, but because of their sinful activities and lax morality. This is 
perhaps the basis of another rule which disallowed a monk from accepting 
food, drink, etc. from those who were of non-vegetarians habits (‘marnsa- 
khāyāņā', ‘maccha-khayana’ and ‘chavikhayana’) 418 

Avoiding, therefore, all these people, the monk begged food at such 
houses the inmates of which were of normal behaviour. The devoted families 
which always helped the monk (thavana kula) were to be approached 
frequently but not incessantly so as to tire them out. Without creating good 
feeling in them, without asking them, or without knowing about them any- 
thing, the monk was not allowed to approach them. 


Fit and Unfit Food : 
The principal category of unfit food was that which contained living 
beings, or which involved the killing of living beings in its preparation. The 


413. Brh.kalp. 2, 13. 
414. Nis. 9, 4-5. 
415. Vav. 6, 1. 

416. Nis. 9, 12-17. 
417. Ibid., 16, 27. 
418. Ibid. 9, 10. 
419. Ibid., 4, 22. 
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i f food was ‘adhakarmikg’ 
i hrase denoting such category 0 l k s 
GM E is not io be found newly used in the Chedasūtras or 


even in the Niryuktis. 


Such ‘adhakarmika’ food was, therefore, prohibited." Along with 
that, any articles of food containing living beings, as for instance, 
raw palm fruit or mango, raw sugarcane, roots, bulbs, seeds, etc. were not 
allowed.£1 Even articles placed on live substratum were disallowed.” I 
case the monk happened to accept food in which a living being fell, he tried 
to take it out, and then ate it or deposited it on a region (thaņdila) free 
from living beings.*** If he obtained food devoid of living beings but other- 
wise unclean (aņesaņijja), then he gave it to his disciple who was not till 
then ordained (sehatarāē anutthaviyaé). But if there was no such person 
with him, then he deposited the food on a place devoid of any impurities 
(bahuphasué) .4%4 


Eating of stale (pariyāsiya) food was not allowed, and we have already 
seen that a monk was not permitted to preserve food upto the fourth porisī, 
of the day. Hence any stale articles like the pippalī, or powder 
of pippali, sihgabera or powder of singabera, bila or salt (lona) 
were disallowed.42 Stale food generally gave rise to bacteria due to chemi- 
-cal action or fermentation and hence the rule. 


Water was to be drunk as was previously boiled and made lifeless by 
somebody else. Normally, the nine vikrtis—milk (khira), curds (dahi), 
butter (navaniya), fat (sappi), oil (tella), molasses (phāņiya), honey 
(mahu), flesh (marsa) and wine (majja),—were not to be eaten, and their 
use was restricted, it seems, only in cases of severe illness in rainy season. 
The 'agrapinda'?9 and the (nivedanapinda 4" were not allowed. So also such 


420. Dašā. 2nd Dašā. 
421. Brh.kalp. 1, 1; Nis. 10, 5-6; 12, 4; 15, 5-12; 16, 4-12. 
5 On the Tule disallowing monks to eat raw, unbroken palm-fruit, JAIN remarks: 
The first section of Brhatkalpa-sūtra which prescribes the eating of broken or unbroken, 
raw and ripe palm-fruit (tāla) or the fibres (palamba) for the Jaina monks and nuns, 
leads us to the olden days of famine in Magadha when Bhadrabāhū migrated to Nepal. 
These precepts indicate the hardest days through which Jain monks and nuns had to pas 


and how they had to live on raw palm-fruit - their subsistence: 
aise tr ase ten yO P uits and fibres of the trees for their subs 


422. Nis. 17, 126-29. 
423. Brh.kalp. 5, 11. 
Ibid., 4, 13. 
Nis. 11, 91. 
Ibid., 2, 32-36. 
Ibid., 11, 81. 


Kill 
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food as was full of impurity was not permitted to a monk.*$ The rule of 
the non-acceptance of anything given with a wet hand or pot, remained the 


same.**? 


If the king gave food, etc. as a present (nihada ?)* to the people 
like actors, etc. or to caretakers of horses, etc. or to controllers (damaga) 
of horses, etc. or to caravan leaders, massagists (abbhangavayana), umbrella- 
holders (chattaggahana), or holders of bows (dhanu), swords (asi) and other 
weapons, or chamberlains (kaficuijja), or door-keepers (dovariya), or to 
dwarfs and maid servants like the cilāiya, vāmaņī, vadabhi, babbari, paiisi, 
joniya, palhaviyā, isiņī, tharugini, laüsi, lāsī, simhalī, ālavi, pulindi, sabari and 
parisiņī,! then the monk could not accept it. 


The rest of the rules which did not allow the monk to accept food from 
a feast (sankhadi), or that brought from a distance beyond three houses,*? 
or food meant for the beasts or for the ill, or for the guest;? food prepared 
for people of loose morals (pāsattha);*** or acts like praising the donor either 
before (pure santhava) or after getting food,“ eating deliberately such food 
as involved the undergoing of major or minor prāyašcittas,* the acceptance 
of rāyapiņda, or dhāip., or düip., nimittap., ājīviyap., antaddhanap., koha-p., 
mana-p., māyā-p., lobha-p., vanimaga-p., tigiccha-p., vijjā-p., manta-p., 
joga-p., cuņņaya-p.,37 or that which involved the faults described in the 
Dagavalikalikasitra,488—are repeated in the Chedasütras with the difference 
that the latter prescribe definite punishments in cases of transgressions. 


Regarding the vikrtis the rule was that the monk could not accept 
more than three dattis of them for the ill. He was not to carry them from 
village to village, as also not to strain them, or ask somebody else to do so, 
or accept strained vikrtis.“® Eating the vikrtis not given by the acarya or 
upādhyāya made a monk liable for punishment.“ 


428, Ibid., 1, 58. 

429, Ibid., 4, 39. 

430. The dictionary meaning is ‘taken out’: Paiyasadda, p. 518. 
431, Nis. 9, 20-28. 

432, Ibid., 3, 13-15. 


433. Ibid., 9, 6. De iri 
434. Brh.kalp. 4, 14; The Bhāsya refers to them as being the followers of Pàr$va, 


but we are prompted to take the word to mean such heretical monks who are loose in 
behaviour and in the practice of the rules of monastic life. 

435. Nis. 2, 38. 

i Kā ay SER all these are explained in the previous Su 

438. See previous chapter; Nis. 17, 123-32; 19, 1-4; also Appendix 1. 

439. Nis. 19, 1-7. 

440. Ibid., 4, 21. 
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Quantity of Food and Mode of Eating: 


After having acquired the proper articles of food, the monk showed 
them to his ācārya,**! and then ate that which was allowed by him. As we 
have already seen, no preservation of food till the last quarter of the day was 
allowed.” 


The rule about the normal (pamāņāhārī) quantity of food consisting 
of thirty-two morsels (kavala), each of the size of a hen’s egg (kukkudi- 
anda), and such other details as given in the Angas,* are to be found in the 
Chedasutras™ also. 


The normal time of eating food was of course the day and no night 
meal (raibhoyana) was allowed. 


The proper mode of consuming food was that in which the monk ate 
food not for taste“ but for the maintenance of the body. Hence, eating only 
tasty food (subbhim subbhim bhunūjai)*% was deemed a transgression of 
ideal monastic conduct. Frequent requests to the householder for food, and 


throwing food on the earth or on the bed, or up in the sky, made a monk 
liable for punishment.448 : 


Miscellaneous Rules: 


Exchange of food was not allowed without the permission of the guru. 
Under all circumstances giving food to or accepting it from a person of loose 
morals (pāsattha) was not encouraged.9 Consideration, however, was 


shown to the weak and the ailing, and the ācārya gave more food to them 
if there arose a danger of their collapse.450 


The Niryuktis, besides referring to the above rules,5! give details 


regarding the actual execution of the faults and the exceptions under which 


. Ibid., 4, 20. 
- Brh.kalp. 4, 11; 5, 49, 
Bhag. 292a. 
Vav. 8, 16. 
Br kalp. 1, 43; 5, 6-9. 
th Dašā. 


rh.kalp. 4, 26; Vav. 2, 6. 

accepting food from a house having low doors, or having no 
ocked by a person standing, or if they are blocked bY 

ha-N, 416; that which is given with a wet hand: Ibid, 


„lu iki 
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these rules were set aside. It would not be out of place here to study some 
of the rules regarding this as given in the Niryuktis. 


The Mode oj Begging: 


After performing the necessary duties, the monks went in pairs on the 
begging tour.5? Permission of the ācārya or, in his absence, of his imme- 
diate subordinate was essential before undertaking the alms-round; other- 
wise monks had to go in search of him who had gone out without seeking 
permission or without telling his co-monks. 


The general rule was that the monk went on the begging round equip- 
ped with all his requisites, The normal outfit consisted of the alms bowl, 
the mātraka (small pot), the patalas, the broom (rajoharaņa), staff (danda), 
and the pair of clothings so put on as to cover the pots as well as the 
shoulder.5? The mātraka was necessarily to be there in order to accept 
something scarce, or something required for the guru or for the ill4 Or 
else, he accepted solid food in one pot and liquids in another.*5 


Unfit Places : 


In the begging tour he avoided three kinds of places which were either 
injurious to himself (atmopaghātika), or were contrary to the rules of the 
scriptures (pravacanopaghātika), or those that were likely to lead to the 
breaking of self-control (samnyamopaghātika).*€ These three categories 
included wild animals, places adjacent to shaky walls or holes, places full of 
living beings and sites of easing nature, bathrooms, etc. which were danger 
Spots for a monk. 


Nature of Pure and Impure Food: 


The Piņdaniryukti deals with hair-splitting distinctions of the funda- 
mental forty-six faults of begging and the purity of alms. 


189-93; not eating food for the sake of increasing personal beauty: Ibid., 494-501; SES. 
jos impure food on a pure place: Ibid., 503; not to accept food from a saūkhadi: Ibi i 
food given in charity: Ibid. 86; food rich with oil, etc.: Ibid., 89; the reasons for ea = 
oath Ibid., 579-80; the Giang ances under which food is to be given up: f cwm 
ading the permission of the ācārya before going on the begging round: Ibi : E 
unfit donors: Ibid., 467-68; the faults of uggama, uppayana and esana: Ibid., 502; ES a 
Or eating food: Pinda-N.. 662; for giving up food: Ibid., 666; nature of improper food: 
“avaikdlika-N, 116; proper begging: Ibid., 241. 

452. Ogha-N. 411. 

453. Ibid. 701. 

454. Ibid, 425-6. 

455. Ibid., 251. 

456. Ibid., 462-66, 
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' The importance of the purity of food was impressed by the following 
verse : 
Nivvāņam khalu kajjam nāņāitigam ca karanam tassa /, 
nivvāņakāraņāņam ca kāraņam hoi āhāro / /455 
The meaning of the verse is that good food is the cause of knowledge, 
faith and conduct which are again the cause of liberation. 


This purity of food was maintained by avoiding the forty-six faults of 
seeking food. It has already been observed that these faults are not entirely 
new to either the Chedasūtras or to the Niryuktis, as they are to be found 
in the Mūlasūtras also. But it would not be out of place here, to see whether 
the Piņdaniryukti adds some details to them or whether it amplifies them. 


These forty-six faultsf58 were divided into four categories which were 
as follows: 


Udgamadosas (Uggamadosas) : 


These were sixteen*? in number and they pertained to the acts invol- 
ved in the preparation of food. They were — 


(i) Adhakarman*® (āhākamma) : 


‘That action which involved injury to living beings.’ The principle 
behind this rule was the identity of one’s own soul with other souls, and 
injury to other souls was deemed good as injury to one’s own soul. Hence 
the monk neither accepted such food himself, nor consented to others doing 
such activity, nor made others do so. Hence all those who had direct or 
indirect contact in this affair were taken to be transgressors.46l 


In order to illustrate the proper behaviour and utmost care to avoid 
committing this fault, a story is given in the Pindaniryukti,A62 which goes like 
this: There was a certain village by name Sankula where people did not at 
all grow rice. Therefore, Jaina monks did not stay at that place for a long 


457. Piņda-N. 69; see also Vrtti by Malayagiri, p. 178ab. 

458. Ogha-N. 576-78. : 

459. Pinda-N. 92-93, 

460. For a detailed explanation of this oft-repeated term, see Vrtti b Malayagiri 
on Pinda-N. pp. 35a, 37a. s j $ 4 

461. Ibid. vs. 111ff. 122: The illustrations given in this case are those of a prince 
and his friends who plotted „against the king when the latter punished all who had taken 
direct and indirect role in it, and secondly that of a king who sacked all people—good 


and ue ue in the settlement of Bhils who frequently rebelled against the king. 
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time as they were unable to procure rice-soup (Salyodana) for their guru. 
A devotee of the monks came to know of this, and from the next year he 
began to grow rice in his field. When the monks came there, the devotee 
thought that if only he were to offer rice to the monks, then they would not 
accept it thinking that it was specially prepared for them. Hence, the devotee 
distributed rice to all his relatives and asked them to prepare and offer 
rice-soup to the monks. Now, when the monks went on the begging tour, 
they heard several people talking about the specially prepared rice-soup, 
and the children saying, *O mother, give us the soup prepared for the monk!", 
Knowing this, the monk did not accept that soup. 


Thus the monks were to be very careful about the ādhākarmika food. 
Subtle differences are given about it, and it is sometimes difficult to grasp 
the proper point behind them. 


Not only eating ādhākarmika food, but accepting an invitation for it, 
going to attend such meals, entering the house to accept such food, and 
forwarding one's alms bowl for that purpose, were taken to be transgressions 
of ideal conduct.463 


The reasons behind the non-acceptance of ādhākarmika food were 
that it was against the Law of the Jinas, that one transgression led to another 
and other monks also copied it, that ādhākarman led to mithyātva (wrong 
belief), and lastly that the ādhākarmika food being generally prepared for 
guests, etc. contained lot of ghee or oil which led to either illness or breaking 
of self-control by the monk.494 


Various stories in the Pindaniryukti refer to the non-vegetarian habits 
of the mass of the people around the monks. It was but natural, therefore, 
for the monks to inquire about the nature of the food and to verify whether 
the food offered was of pure nature or otherwise, If a monk got a profuse 
quantity of a certain article of food which was not the normal food in that 
country, and if only a minority of the people in the town offered it to him 
Out of respect, then the monk had a good ground for doubting the purity of 
the food and he made inquiries about the nature of the food offered. Due to 
this inquiry from the monk, those who were of a simple nature gave out the 
facts, while in the case of others the monk came to know about it from their 
facial expressions.465 


463. Ibid., 182. 

464. Ibid., 183-88. is inqui 

465. Ibid, 204-05; An illustration showing to what extent this inquiry can he cae 
by foolish monks is furnished by the story of a certain monk who inquired a eh Es 
Place from which rice was brought. The lady offering it did not know about ti an a 
asked him to go to her merchant-husband, The latter said that he brought it from Magadha. 


BULL, DCRI,—37 
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If inspite of his inquiries the monk happened to accept ādhākarmika 
food with his mind pure and without doubts about it, then he was not taken 
to be a transgressor of the ideal conduct.495 


(ii) Auddesika (uddesiya) : 


It was that food which was specially cooked for the monks, etc. besides 
the normal requirements of the members of a particular family. Such 
food was not to be accepted by the monks. 


This auddesika food was divided into ‘ogha’ and 'vibhāga” The former 
was again subdivided into three categories: uddista”, krta? and karma? ogha. 
If in a marriage feast (sankhadi), food was prepared on a large scale and if 
the owner ordered his people to distribute it for achieving merit to those who 
sought alms, and if a lady offered the food in the same state, then it became 
‘uddista®’; if she added curds, etc. to it, then it became 'krta?;' and if she 
again prepared modakas for such purposes, then that food became ‘karma*’. 
All these forms were unfit for a monk. 


The vibhāga auddešika was fourfold. Such food as was reserved for 
the sake of all who came to ask for it was called 'auddešika'; that which was 
to be given only to the pakhandins (heretics) was called ‘samuddesa’; that 
given only to the $ramanas was 'àde$a', and the food offered only to the nig- 
ganthas was called ‘samadeya.’468 


Therefore, not accepting food given in charity, or food promised in 
future, or accepting food after some time so as to allow some period to the 
householder for the preparation of food, were the rules which a monk had 
to carry out in order to avoid the fault of accepting auddešika food. 


(iii) Pūtidosa (piidosa) : 


According to this,“ the utensils besmeared with unfit articles of food, 
or transfer of articles from a clean pot to an impure one, such food as was 
stirred with a ladle besmeared with ādhākarmika food, and articles of food 


So the monk decided to verify whether the field where that rice was grown in Magadha 
was pure. Thinking that the built road must have been prepared specially for somebody 
by somebody and hence unfit for the monk, he started by a wrong path to Magadha, lost 
his way and had to face lot of troubles in the forest along the path. Ibid., 198-200. 

466. Ibid. 207-11; story of the monk Priyankara about this. 

467. Ibid., 219-42. 

468. Ibid., 227-29: "These are again divided each into 'uddista?? krta*” and "karma?" 
Further subdivisions consist of 'chinna?? and 'acchina?' which are again. classified into 
'dravya?, ‘ksetra°, 'kala?' and 'bhava?^ Ibid., 231. 

469. Ibid., 243-70, 
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having close contact with particles of fire, steam (termed as 'süksmapüti"),— 
all such pots and food inside them became unfit for the monk.* 


For three days after the execution of ādhākarman in a house that parti- 
cular house was considered impure, and the monk did not go to that place 


to beg alms. If perchance the alms-bowl of the monk became impure due to. 


impure food, it was first purified and then food was accepted in it.* 


The monk inquired whether there was any marriage ceremony or a 
feast to the community (sanghabhatta). If he received a reply in the affirma- 
tive then he suspected 'pūtidosa' there and did not beg alms at that place for 
three days after the feast had taken place.? 


(iv) Misra (misa): 


This!73 was threefold. The 'yāvadarthika' were those foodstuffs which 
were cooked together both for charity as well as for family requirements. The 
‘pakhandimiégra’ was that which was prepared for both the heretics and the 
members of a family. The 'sādhumišra” was that which was cooked both for 
the monks as well as for householders. All these three types were not allowed 
to the monk. Not only that, but if such food happened to come to the monk 
through exchange or transfer from person to person, he was not to accept it. 


The pot in which such food was taken through inadvertence by a monk 
became fit for further use only when it was washed thrice.4 The process of 
cleaning consisted of washing the pot with fingers or with dry cowdung, then 
washing it with water thrice, and then drying it in the sun.475 


(v) Sthāpanā (thavaņā): 


Food kept on impure regions or undergoing change in its nature Was 
not allowed to be accepted by the monk.476 The sthapita tood was either 
‘svasthane sthapita’ (kept on the oven), or ‘parasthane sthapita (kepi else” 
where). Each of these divisions was further divided into anantara 
and ‘parampara’. That which was kept reserved for a monk and which did 
„not undergo a change—like ghee—was called ‘anantarasthapita’, while those 
articles of food which underwent a change—milk becoming curds—were called 
‘paramparasthapita.’ 


470. Ibid., 250-57. 
471, Ibid., 268. 
472. Ibid., 270. 
473. Ibid., 271-76. 
474. Ibid., 271. 
475. Ibid., 276. 
476. Ibid., 277-84. 
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(vi) Prābhrtika (pāhudiya): 
If a certain householder asked his son to wait till the monks came so as 


to enable his mother to give food to both, then the monk was not allowed to 
visit such a house to avoid this fault.*' 
The possibility involved in this case was that the child tried to drag the 
monk to his house so as to secure food earlier for himself. | 


(vii) Prāduskaraņa (paoyara): 
That food which was exposed to light deliberately, or exhibited pur- 


posely, (prakāšakaraņena prakatikaranena ca yaddiyate) was deemed unfit 
for the monks.*”8 


If somebody made holes to the wall or enlarged the door or opened up 
3 the roof of the house or kept a luminous lamp near the food, then that food 
< was taken to be unfit for monks. Food which was prepared on an oven out- 
side the house was also not allowed. | 


2 An exception to this rule allowed monks to accept such food as was 
x kept in light by the householder for himself. But it was not to be such as | 
į- was kept directly near the flame of a lamp or fire.*? ķ 


If by chance a monk happened to accept such food then he deposited 
īt on a clean spot and wiped the pot. He could accept other food in the same 
pot without washing it. 


(vii) Krīta (Kīya): 

According to this item, a monk could not accept food from one who had 
bought it or brought it on exchange for the sake of the monks.49? 

That food which was obtained by telling religious stories, or by posing 
as a great acarya, or by the skill of one's art, or on the strength of one's high 
birth, status or family, fell under the category 'ātmabhāvakrīta” and was not 
allowed to a monk. So also if somebody brought food for the monk by 

showing pictures, etc.f! that was also not allowed for monks. 
Jā Prümityaf8? (pāmicca): 


nything brought on credit was disallowed to monks. An interesting 
the results of this fault is to be found in the account of Sammati who 


( icture-shower) Deva$arman who obtained ghee, etc., 
gees the people: Ibid., 310-11, 
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used to bring oil on credit for her brother Sammata who had become a monk, NT. 
She, being unable to pay off the debt incurred on this account, had to become E 
a maid-servant in the house of the merchant from whom she had brought 
the oil on credit. When her monk-brother came to know of it, he converted iss 
the merchant to good faith and obtained his consent to the renunciation of x 
his sister. 


(x) Parivarttita (pariyattiti) : | 


Food brought on exchange for some other article by the householder 
was not to be accepted by the monk. 


(xi) Abhyahrta (abhihada): iš 


All articles of food which were brought from a long distance were to 
be avoided by the monk. Anything that was brought from a distance beyond 


ķi 


three houses was called 'grhāntara” and was not accepted. E 
A 

Y 

488. Ibid., 317-19. E» 

484. Ibid. 323-28: Story of Laksmi who brought on exchange rice-soup for barley- x, 

soup from her rich brother's wife and gave it to the monk. A quarrel arose between the "gu 
. , : pri E 

two couples on this account, ending in renunciation by all. E 


485. Ibid. 329-46; The flair for details and divisions is revealed in the following 
scheme: 
Abhyahrta 
| 
| | 


Acirna Anācīrņa 


Nišīthābhyāhrta Nonisithabhyahrta A 
| | 
SSS. ‘heey 
Svagrame Paragrame wag 
| ———— i | 
lees | 


| ally 
Grhantare Nograhantare Svadese Videše 


Jalapathenābhyāhrta 
ee 


Laem 
«Es (Udupena) Janghābhyām 
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(xii) Udbhinna*®® (ubbhinna): 


Anything that was given after breaking the seal or lid covering it was 
not fit for the monks as it involved injury to living beings. It was either 
‘pihitodbhinna’ ie. given after breaking the lid, or ‘kapatodbhinna’ ie. given 
after breaking the wall, etc. covering it. 


It may be noted that the monks following the sthavirakalpa mode of 
life accepted such food as was kept in a storage jar, the lid of which was 
opened every day as there was less chance of injury to living beings in this 
case due to its being in use every day by the householder.+7 


(xii) Malapahrta*8 (mālohada) : 


The monk was forbidden to accept anything given from a high place. 
It was either ‘jaghanya’ in which case the article kept on a high place could 
not be seen even when one raised the heels of one's feet, or ‘utkrsta’ in which 
case it had to be brought down by climbing a ladder and had to be taken down 
from the terrace.189 


Besides the possibility of injury to the donor while taking out such 
food, it was likely that the donor falling down took the monk to be the cause 
of the whole affair and hence he or she was likely to get angry towards the 
monk. 


In case of permanent wooden staircase or strong slab of stone, how- 
ever, the monk was allowed to accept that which was given by the donor 
after climbing it. If the donor standing on a stool, etc. tried hard to drag 
out something and then gave it to the monk, then the latter did not accept it. 


(xiv) Ācchedya+% (acchejja): 


Such food as was taken by force from others and offered as alms was 
not to be accepted by the monk. An illustrative story in this connection as 
told in the Piņdaniryukti is that of Jinadāsa who took by force all the milk of 
the cowherd Vatsaraja and gave it to the monks. The cowherd became angry 


and intended to kill the monks, but was pacified by the latter with great 
difficulty. 


486. Ibid., 347-356. 
487. Ibid., 356. 
488. Ibid., 351-65. 


489. Story of Vasumati who was bitten by a snake when she tried to take out 


things hung up, in the case of ‘jaghanya’; story of Vasundhara who fell down the ladder, 
illustrating ‘utkrsta’: Ibid., 359-60 and 362. 


490. Ibid., 366-76. 
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Sometimes thieves, taking pity on the monks, robbed others” articles 
in order to give them to the monks. But in this case also the monks were 
strictly forbidden to accept such articles. 


(xv) . Anisrsta (anisattha) ; 


If food owned by two or more owners was offered, then the monk had 
to accept it only if the gift was given after the common and free consent 
of all the owners of the food. 


This rule was adopted as a precaution against the creation of ill feeling 
between the different owners. 


(xvi) Adhyavapūraka (ajjhoyara): 


If a monk accepted such food the original quantity of which was 
increased by the householder in order to be able to give it to somebody in 
charity, then he was said to have done the ‘adhyavapuraka’ fault pertaining 
to food.9? 


This increment in food was done either for those who sought alms given 
in charity (svagrha-yavadarthika-misra), or for the sake of monks (svagrha- 
sadhu-misra), or for the sake of heretics (svagrha-pakhandi-misra). Al 
these three types were unfit for the monk. 

The nature of the above sixteen faults may be said to arise out of the 


improper conduct on the part of the householders and not on the part of 
the monks. 


Utpüdanadosas (Uppāvyaņadosas): 


These were also sixteen in number and pertained to improper ways 
of behaviour by monks in seeking food. 


(i) Dhātrī (dhài): 

The monk was forbidden to act as a nurse in order to get food. He 
was not allowed to give opinion regarding the proper time of and the utility 
of feeding the child at a particular time. If his opinion proved wrong and 
the child fell ill, then the people held the monk responsible for that. No 
efforts of reinstating a dismissed nurse or finding fault with a newly appointed 


ra who gave all sweetmeat balls to the 


; -78. f Manibhad 
sa RUM S eee d had to face trouble. 


Monks without consulting his other friends an 
492. Ibid., 388-91. 
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one, regarding her voice or way of treating the child, etc. were allowed to a 
monk.493 


(ii) Dūtī (dii): 
Getting food by acting as a messenger or go-between.*4 
. (ui) Nimitta: 


Obtaining food by foretelling happenings, and by reading omens and 
bodily signs.595 


(v) Ājīva: 
Acquiring food on the strength of one's caste, family, or art, etc. 


Such practices as praising the qualities of that caste to which the 
donor belonged, or indicating one's own caste or kula, or suggesting one's 
qualifications as a wrestler, or showing one's skill in ploughing, etc. in order 
to obtain food, were disallowed to the monk.‘ 


(v) Vanīpaka (vaņīmaga): 


‘The monk was not allowed to accept food by posing as a beggar or as 
a heretic. He was not permitted to obtain eatables by pretending to be a 
Buddhist among the Buddhists and as a Brāhmaņa among the Brahmanas, or 
by praising heretical practices.19" 


(vi) Cikitsā (tigicchā): 
No activity pertaining to medicine or diagnosis was to be resorted to 


by a monk in order to aequire food. He was not to advise a person to go 
to the doctor or prescribe a medicine or examine the patient himself. 


The business as a doctor was said to act both ways in the case of the 
monk. If cured, the patient sometimes proved to be the cause of the break- 
ing up of self-control of the monk, like the tiger who killed the physician 
after getting cured by his medicine. If the patient took a worse turn then 


in. 493. m 410-27: Story of the monk Datta who accepted ‘modakas’ by pacifying 


494, Ibid., 428-34, 


495. Ibid., 435-36: Story of a monk who reported the arrival of her husband to a 


āra (S her bodily marks to her husband. The latter got wild and the monk was 


496. Ibid., 437-42, 
497. Ibid., 443-55, 
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also it was attributed to the advice of the monk. Hence, in order to avoid 
both these, the monk was not encouraged to obtain food by acting as a phy- 
sician. 498 


(vii) Krodhapinda (kohapinda) 


Such food as was given by the householder to the monk out of fear 
for his power of penance, or power to curse out of anger, or owing to the 
monks being favourite of the king, was not to be accepted.4?? 


(viii) Mānapiņda (māņapinda): 


Food acquired by a monk out of his pride for personal ability, or when 
spurred by the ridicule of others regarding one's ability to secure something, 


was called ‘manapinda’.50 


(x) Māyāpinda: 
Securing food by deceit was not permitted. In this connection the 
story of Asadhabhüti stands as an illustration. 


Once Āsādhabhūti acquired modakas thrice by changing his apparel 
in the house of an actor. The actor was pleased with this and that led ulti- 
mately to Āsādhabhūti's giving up monk life and marrying the daughters 
of the actor. But later on, when on one occasion, he saw them in a drunken 
and naked state, he again decided to become a monk. But the girls begged 
his pardon and he gave up the idea. i 
ing Bharata's renunciation and took again to monk-life in reality.50! 


(x) Lobhapiņda: 


Deciding to accept only a particular type of food out of great liking 
or greed for it even when other type of food was available, was deemed an 


unfit conduct for the monk. 


In this connection, a very interesting story of a monk called Suvrata 
depicts him as going mad for the sake of getting modakas and wandering 


498. Ibid., 456-60. 
499. Ibid., 461-64: Story of the mo. 


afraid of his 
power to curse. ; vu ` ; 
500. Ibid., 465-73: To what extent a monk can go in obtaining ordinary things 


ig i being offended by a lady, humiliated 
m e s a peas ed EU he had baited for in the company of 
other monks, 
501. Ibid., 474-80. 
BULL. DCRI—38 
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throughout the city at night by saying "simhakesara" (type of a modaka) 
instead of “dharmalabha” (may you obtain the Law!) „502 


(xi) Sarnstva (santhava): 


Praising a person for getting food was not allowed to a monk. Praising 
was either ‘purva’ or (pascat. The former consisted in praising a lady by 
pointing out her resemblance to one's own mother, so that getting pleased 
she gave food to the monk. 


The latter was the praising of the lady after getting food by saying, 
*O! You look like my mother-in-law". 


Thus the words 'pūrva' and ‘pascat’ denoted relations before and after 
the marriage of a person and pointing out resemblances in either of these 
two categories in order to please the person for the purpose of getting food. 


In many cases, however, there was a likelihood of the donor getting 
angry due to the pointing out of such resemblances by the monk. Hence the 
monk was forbidden to do this. 


(xii-xiii) Vidyā and Mantra (vijjà and manta): 


Obtaining food with the help of spells or magic was disallowed to 
monks. The distinction between ‘vidya’ and ‘mantra’ was that the former 
was presided over by a female deity (strīrūpadevatādhisthitā), while the 
latter by a male deity. 


Many stories of different monks who adopted these methods are to be 
found in the Piņdaniryukti.5 


The basis behind the prohibition of these practices was that spell and 
magic could be used both ways, either for good or for bad purposes, and 
there was always a likelihood of the king or the people punishing the monks 
when their magic powers were exposed. 


= The use of powders so as to endow supernatural powers to the user 
not allowed to the monks. In this connection the Niryukti refers to 
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the story of two monks who used collyrium so that they could become invi- 
sible and steal the food of the king Candragupta for their own guru. 


(xv) Yoga (joga): 


The application of coatings, etc. (lepa) with a view to be able to rise 
up in the air—as in the case of the story of Devašarman*?7—and astound and 
impress the people, and then secure food from them was deemed a trans- 
gression of ideal conduct. 


(xvi) Mila (mūlakamma): 


Any acts of ‘vasikarana’, or advising the people to get their sons and 
daughters married, or causing impregnation and abortion, and such other 
actions908 were forbidden to monks. 


We have up till now seen the faults pertaining to the preparation and 
nature of food. Besides these thirty-two faults, there were ten others which 
went under the category 'grahanaisana'.509 


Esaņādosas (esaņādosas): 
(i) Sankita (sankiya): 


Under this rule, the monk did not accept that food the purity of which 
he suspected.510 


(ii) Mraksita (makkhiya): 

Anything given with either a pot or a hand besmeared with impure 
or unfit articles, was not accepted by the monk. The 'Mraksita' was either 
‘sacitta’ (living beings), or ‘acitta’ (lifeless thing). The former was divided 
into three categories according as the food was contaminated with earth bodies 
(prthivikàya), water bodies (apkāya), or with vegetation (vanaspatikaya). 
The ‘acitta’ was either condemnable (garhita) or otherwise (itara). The 
former consisted of articles like fat, etc. and the latter consisted of ghee, etc. 
Which were not always forbidden to monks. Thus the rule was that a monk 
Should not accept anything that was given with a hand or pot besmeared 
With either curds or honey, ghee, oil or molasses.5! 


506. Ibid. 500: "They were, however, detected by Cāņakya, who created smoke so 
that the collyrium from their eyes melted. 

507. Ibid., 502-05. - 

508. Ibid., 506-12; In this connectio 
torn yoni of women, as well as tore out the normal one. 

509. Ibid., 520ff. 

510. Ibid., 521-30. 

511. Ibid., 531-39. 
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(iii) Niksipta (mikkhitta): | 

That food which was placed on living beings was not permitted to the | 
monk.5!2 
(iv) Pihita (pihiya): 

That which was given after breaking the seal, or the coating of earth, 
etc. was not accepted by the monk.5!? 
(v) Samhrta (sahariya): 


A Besides the considerations of injury to living beings as well as to the 
3 person while bringing food—in case the donor fell down—, it was feared that 
= i the people were likely to consider the monk to be greedy if the donor brought 
food from a distance in a big dish. In case a lady offered food to the monk 
in a very small dish, then people were likely to take her to be very miserly, 
2 and peoples’ condemnation was likely to change her affinities towards the 
EN - monk. Hence, monks were forbidden to accept food brought from a 
distance.5!* 


i 


(vi) Dāyakadvāra (dāyaga): 
Gee under ‘unfit donors’ below. 
(vii) Ummiéra (ummisa) : 


The monk was forbidden to accept such food as was a mixture of living 
and lifeless things.5!5 


(viii) Aparinata (aparinaya) : 


That which was not given with the consent of all the owners of the 
food"!% was unacceptable to the monk. 


Lipta (litta): 


| Moreover his clothes were to be washed only once a year, i.e. 
the rainy season. He could also not do anything with fire. For 
, even in summer, he suffered from indigestion. Therefore, 
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Some of the corns were taken to be ‘alepa’ (dry). Yavāgū, kangū 
takra and kafiji were ‘alepa’, while milk, curds, preparations of milk, oil, ghee, 
molasses and dates were called ‘bahulepa’.58 


(x) Charditas?? (Chaddiya): 


Food given in a careless way so that some portion of it fell down on 
the earth while serving, was refused by the monk, because hot or cold food 
falling on the ground lead to injury to living beings. 


Besides this reason, however, the Piņdaniryukti gives a very interest- 
ing story about the consequences of such careless offering of food: 


A certain Jaina monk, called Dharmaghosa while on the begging- 
round stopped at the house of the minister Vārattaka. The minister's wife 
came out with ghee, sugar and soup for the monk. But while she was coming, 
a drop of soup fell down on the ground, seeing which the monk did not accept 
the alms. The minister who was watching the scene from a distance could 
not understand the reason of the monk's return. He, therefore, decided to 
remain at a distance and watch further. 


Now, it so happened, that flies settled upon the drop of sweet soup. 
Seeing the flies, spiders came there to eat the flies. "To devour the spiders, 
a chameleon rushed in. A cat attacked the chameleon, and a dog seized the 
cat. Other dogs fell upon the dog and it led finally to the fight between the 
owners of the dogs. 


Seeing this, the minister was enlightened and praised the foresight of 
the Jaina monk ! 


Unfit Donors: 


Fundamentally the list of unfit donors as given both in the Ogha-, 
and the Pinda- niryuktis does not seem to differ from that given in the Da$a- 
vaikalika, as the principles underlying them were the generally accepted 
tenets of—‘ahirnsa’, least dependence on society, and purity of food. Yet, the 
Niryuktis give exceptions to these rules and amplify old rules as would be 
clear from the following discussion. 


The following persons were disqualified to offer alms to the monk :5% 


(1) Bala: ‘Child below eight years’. The monk, however, was allowed 
to accept alms from a child if the latter was supported by an 


518. Ibid., 623-5. 
519. Ibid. 627-28. 
520. Ibid., 572-604. 
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elderly person, or if the mother of the child was standing nearby 
and had already given her consent to the child offering the 
food. 


(2) Vrddha (vuddha): ‘An old person’. The reason behind this was 
that an old person was likely to give out saliva which was likely 
to get mixed up with the food. Besides this, there was a likeli- 
hood of the old person falling down while offering food. 


If the old person was able to support himself or was helped 
by somebody else to do so, then the monk was allowed to accept 
food from him. 


(3) Matta: ‘Intoxicated or drunken person” This person was 
likely to vomit on the clothes or requisites of the monk, and 
hence the latter was not permitted to accept food from him. 


(4) Unmatta (ummatta): ‘A madman’. A mad person was likely to 
embrace the monk or break his pots. A monk, however, could 
accept food from a mad person of an auspicious nature. 


(5) Vepamāna (thevira): ‘One of a shaky body’. Such a person 
often fell down scattering the food, with personal injury to 
himself. Hence, only when he was supported by somebody, he 
could offer food to a monk. 


(6) Jvarita (javiā): ‘A person having fever’. An ill person was likely 
to fall down. More than that the monk was likely to get 
contagious fever owing to that; hence a monk was not allowed to 
accept food from such a person. 


(7) Andha (andhillaà): ‘A blind person’. People condemned the 
monk who accepted food from the blind in case the latter fell 
down while offering alms. So, unless he was supported by his 
son and was devoted to them, monks did not consent to accept 
food from the blind. 


(8) Pragalita (pagariā): ‘A leper’. The monk was in constant 
danger of contamination from such a person. 


(9) Arüdha: ‘A person wearing wooden sandals. There was a 


likelihood of such a person falling down while offering alms. 


521. Story of the monks who pressed the child to gi i 
give all food to them upon which 
the mother got angry and the people also condemned them for their greediness: Ibid., 579. 
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(10) Hastandu (hatthindu): ‘One whose hands were bound’, (See 
below). ; i 


(11) Nigadabaddha (niyalabaddha): ‘One whose feet were bound with 
fetters’. 


In both these cases, it was difficult for the donor to offer 
alms. But if such persons were in a position to move without 
trouble and if there was no likelihood of their falling down, 
then the monk was allowed to accept alms from such persons. 


(12) Vivarjita (vivajjiä): ʻA person devoid of some limbs. Besides 


the possibility of such a person falling down while offering alms, - 


people condemned monks who accepted alms from such persons. 


(13) Trairasika (terāsi): ‘A eunuch’. Due to frequent alms-taking 
from such a person there was a likelihood of the eunuch develop- 
ing intimacy with the monk leading to the breaking of self- 
control. Moreover, people suspected the very nature of such 
monks. Monks, however, were permitted to approach eunuchs 
of auspicious nature for food. 


(14) Gurviņī (guvviņī): ʻA pregnant lady. As there was a possi- 
bility of the pregnant lady having abortion or miscarriage while 
getting up to offer alms, monks were prevented from accepting 
alms from such women. It may be noted, however, that the 
‘Sthavirakalpika’ monks did not accept alms from a lady far 
advanced in pregnancy, while the ‘Jinakalpikas’ did not accept 
food from a lady from the day she was carrying. 


(15) Bālavatsā (balavaccha): ‘A woman with breast-fed child’. If 
a lady kept aside her child whom she was feeding, and got up 
to offer alms to the monk, then the child was likely to be 
attacked by a cat, etc. or it might cry. Hence it was not deem- 
ed proper for a monk to accept food under such circumstances. 


The ‘Sthavirakalpikas’ accepted food from such a lady if 
her child was grown up enough as not to be attacked by a cat, 
The ‘Jinakalpikas’, however, did not do so. 
(16) Bhufjànà (bhufjantī): ‘A lady taking meals.” E after seeing a 
monk, she got up and washed her hands, then it involved himsā 


Ims 
of water-bodies and the monk was thus unable to accept a 
from her. But if the monk approached her before she had begun 


taking meals, then he could accept food from her. 
(17) Ghusulintī: ‘A lady churning curds’. 
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(18) Bharjamānā (bhajjantī): 'A lady frying something. 
(19) Kaņdayantī (kaņdantī): ‘A lady pounding corn’. 


(20) Dalayanti (dalantī): ‘A lady grinding corn’, 


(21) Pifijayanti (pifijanti): ‘A lady clearing cotton’. 


(22) Pirnsanti (pisanti): ‘A lady pounding sesamum, etc. on a slab 


of stone’. 
(23) Ruficanti: ‘A lady making rolls of cotton (?)’. 
(24) Krntanti (kattanti): ‘A lady cutting something’. 


(25) Pramrdgati (pamaddamani): ‘A lady clearing cotton again and 
again’. 


All these activities were said to involve injury to living 
beings, and the monks were disallowed to accept food from per- 
sons indulging in such activities. The exceptions to these rules, 
however, consisted of allowing a monk to obtain food from a 
lady who was grinding well-baked or lifeless (acetana) corn, 
or if the lady pounding corn had no remnants of pounded corn 
sticking to her pishel. 


(26) Satkāyayuktahastā (chakkāyavaggahatthā): ‘A lady whose 
hands are full of living beings’. 


(27) Sramaņārthāya (samanattha): ‘One who deposits living beings 
on the ground for the sake of giving alms to the monk’. 


(28) Pādena avagāhamānā (ogahanti): ‘A lady who stepped over 


living beings’. 


S (29) Sanghattayantī (sanghattantī): ‘A lady brushing her limbs with 


other living beings’. 


(30) Ārabhamāņā (ārabhantī): ‘A lady indulging in activities involv- 


ing injury to living beings’. 


ptahastā (littahattha): ‘A lady whose hands are besmeared 
with objectionable material’, 
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All these activities involved hirnsā and trouble to living be- 
ings and hence a monk was not allowed to aecept food from 
the people who did these things. 


(34) Dadati (dinti) :'One who gives food owned by many persons 
without consulting them'. In this case such offers were likely 
to lead to quarrels and the servants or the daughters-in-law were 
likely to be beaten by their masters or mothers-in-law 
respectively. 


(35) Caurita (coriya): Monks were forbidden to accept anything 
from a thief who usually stole something of others. 


(36) Prabhrtikam sthāpayantī (pāhudiyam thavanti): ‘A lady giving 
food out of that which was prepared for the purpose of sacri- 
fice (bali). 


(37) Sapratyapāyā dadatī (sapaccavaya dalanti): ‘One who gave food 
after deliberately injuring the living beings’. 


(38) Uddi$ya dadati (uddissa dalanti): ‘One who gave food prepared 
for a particular type of monks (aparasadhukarpatikaprabhrtini- 
mittam)’. 

(39) Abhogar dadatī (abhogarh dalanti): ‘Who deliberately gave food 
unfit for the monk’. 


(40) Anābhogarn dadatī (anabhogarn dalantī): ‘Who inadvertantly 
gave impure food to the monks’. 


A survey of this list of unfit donors would reveal that considerations 
of ahirnsā, purity and social psychology were taken into account in forming 
these rules. The stories given in illustration of the rules, though perhap: 
imaginary or exaggerated to some extent, reveal a fine sense of 5 
public condemnation and the foresight of blending religious practices wit 
Social etiquette. The severity of the practice of these rules, was, however, 
relaxed by furnishing reasonable exceptions to them. 


The Mode of Eating : 


E i 
The fundamental purpose of eating food was to pan ES a 
balance of the body in order to practise self-control. The rot : 

he ‘samyojana dosa which was two- 


for taste. For this purpose he avoided t à 

fold. The puc s the mixing up of different kinds of va eH 

bāhyā (external)? i.e. the mixing up of sweet T A ped or it 

While on the begging tour in order to have a better S o either in the 

Was 'abhyantara (internal)’ ie. mixing UP different arti 
BULL, DCRI.—39 
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pot (pātre), or in the formation of a morsel (lambana), or in the mouth 
(vadane), to have a better taste. 


This latter 'sarnyojanā” was permitted to a monk who, after he had 
completed his meal, had a lot of ghee, etc. still remaining in the pot. As the 
monk was not allowed to throw it out, he was permitted to consume it by 
mixing it with other articles of food. In the case of ill monks and newly 
initiated royal persons also, this mixing up was allowed,—in the case of the 

"latter, taking into consideration their newness to coarse food. 


The Quantum of Food: 


The normal quantity of the intake of food, as we have already seen, 
was thirty-two morsels each of the size of a hen's egg. Food less than thirty- 
two morsels was called ‘yātrāmātra (fit to maintain body)’. That more 
than thirty-two morsels was called ‘prakamabhojana (excessive diet)’; and 
eating more than thirty-two morsels for several days together was 'nikāma- 
bhojana (optimum diet)’. Partaking of food containing profuse ghee or oil 
- was called *pranitabhojana'.522 


It appears that another system based on seasonal atmosphere was also 
followed. In severe winter the monk took one part (“bhaga” acc. to Vrtti) 
of water and four parts of food, in mild winter two of water and three of 
food, in extreme summer three of water and two of food, and in mild sum- 


mer two of water and three of food. The sixth part of the belly was left 
empty.923 


Articles of opposite properties like oil, curds, etc. were not to be 
mixed as it was not conducive to good health.5% 


Mental Attitude towards Food: 
TERES Attachment for food either for its taste or for its fragrance was taken 
to be a fault expressed as 'angara' and condemning food for its bad taste 
as called 'dhüma' Thus the monk was expected to be neither attached , 
tagonistie to either good or bad food respectively, and we have already 


t the purpose for which he was to take food was purely of a different 
/ ian the mere enjoyment of taste52 ` 
EX 


w Many Times to Beg ? : 


the monk begged once in a day. But we have seen that in 
ramy season, or in case food obtained was scanty, then 


524. Ibid., 649. 
525. Ibid., 662. 
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the monk was allowed to go abegging for the second round. For the sake 
of his ācārya, or for the ill or for the junior, he was allowed not only to beg 
many times but even at odd times,526 


The Return: 


The monks went in pairs (sarnghadaga) for seeking food and some 
were left behind in the monastery to look after the requisites. 


Before the return of the monks, those who were left behind kept ready 
jars (bhāyaņa) full of strained water. With that amount of water the ācārya 
and the newly ordained novice washed their feet with it after their return. 
The maximum number of pots that was to be kept ready was four and it was 
adjusted with the number of monks in a ‘gaccha’. In order to save the 
water from dust or other small living beings, it was strained either with a 
bamboo basket (chabbaii: comm. varnšapitaka), or with the nest of a bird 
(sakunigrhakena ?).527 After doing it, the monks in the monastery studied 
till the rest of the party arrived. 


The returning monks wiped their feet outside the monastery, perform- 
ed the threefold ‘nisihiya’, saluted their guru, scanned their own places, and 
deposited the staff and other requisites there.° After that, they did 
‘alocana’, showed their alms to the guru, wiped their own heads with the 
mouthpiece, and cleaned the pot. Then they recited at least three gathas. 


If a monk belonged to a particular ‘mandali’ (group of monks), then 
he waited till the rest of the party arrived and then ate food with them. If, 
however, he did not belong to any ‘mandali’, then he showed the food to 
the guru and, after seeking his permission and distributing the food to 
guest-monks if any, ate whatever was left.°” 


Those who were undergoing expiatory penance, who were of loose 
conduct, as also those who were very young or very old took meals alone. 
No contact was’to be kept with the person undergoing penance as punish- 
ment. The young and the old being unable to put up with pangs of hunger 
were allowed to take meals separately.>* 


While taking food, monks avoided the exit and the entrance ofa pos 
and did not sit face to face with their guru. They were to js a Be = » 
eastern, or north-eastern quarter from the guru. Too much distance 


526. Ogha-N. 414. 
527. Ibid., 554-59. 
528. Ibid., 509. 
529. Ibid., 519-23. 
530. Ibid., 548. 
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to be avoided, and a place within the eye-range of the guru was to be 
preferred. In order to avoid scattering of food on the ground, they were 
advised to take it in a pot with a broad mouth and then eat it with a calm 
mind.531 


Begging while om Tour : 


We have seen the normal practice of begging when a monk happened 
to stay at a particular place. When the monks were on tour and had to 
make a stop at a distant place, then the procedure was as follows: 


Monks started for the next stop in case the village which they came 
across offered scanty alms to them, or in case there was a likelihood of an 
attack from thieves. If at the next stop, the monks happened to meet their 
co-religionists, then the latter offered them food, and they ate it in a ‘mandali’ 
after performing ‘alocana’. If the food proved to be insufficient to all, then 
the residing monks offered all their food to the guest-monks and went on 
the begging-round for the second time. Thus, food could be given to the 
guest-monks for three days.*32 


If a monk happened to come to a village alone, then he stayed out 
and made inquiries regarding the time for begging food there. If he was 
told that that was the proper time, then he sat down, wiped his feet, scanned 
his pot (‘paya’ as well as ‘mattaya’), and then entered the village. If on 
entering the village he came to know that there were monks of his faith, 
then he went to them. If the monks fortunately happened to be belonging 
to his own 'sāmācārī, then he took food with them. Otherwise, he kept 
his requisites outside, saluted the monks and inquired about the nature of 
good and bad families in the village. 


While on the begging-round he came to know the disposition of 
different families, the places of poor people, places where wild dogs and cows 
were, the families that despised the monk, and the places where food was 
offered with the sole purpose of acquiring merit. 


The houses of the 'sthāpanākulas” thāvaņākulāim (disagreeable, 
despised or antagonistic families), were not to be pointed out by stretching 
the hand, or pointing the finger towards them. In case those houses hap- 
pened to catch fire, or robbed by thieves, then the people were likely to be 
suspicious of the monk. Hence the monk was to recognise such houses by 
the fact that such places were situated generally near dilapidated houses or 


531. Ibid., 550. 
532. Ibid., 212-15. 
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near gates, or there were different kinds of trees, etc. in or outside them. 
Along with these, the monks were to avoid the houses of the mleūchas, of 
the chimpakas (i.e. printer of cloth) and those of the mourners (sūtaka) 53 


DAILY ROUTINE: 


Most of the time of the monk was spent, as we have already seen in 
the Angas, in study and meditation. The Chedasūtras and other texts more 
or less seem to repeat the same routine and give a few details regarding 
‘pratilekhana’, *'kayotsarga' and ‘alocana’. As we have already seen the rules 
regarding study, begging, etc. they are not repeated over here again. 


Āloyaņā : 


‘Alocana’, or the reporting of the faults to the superior was compulsory 
for a11934 This confession was to be devoid of any deceit or hypocrisy, and 
insincerity in doing so made a monk liable for increased punishment.535 


Confession had to be done before an elder or a responsible person. 
The ācārya and the upādhyāyā were deemed the best persons for this pur- 
pose. Failing to get them, the monk had to do 'alocana' either before a 
well-read co-religionist belonging to the same 'sambhoga', or before a well- 
read monk of a different 'sambhoga' or before a person who had attained a 
position midway between a householder and a monk (sārūviya), or before a 
person of pure conduct (samyakbhāvita). If no such person was available 
then the monk went out of the village and facing either the east or the 
north, and folding the palms of his hands near the head, he said, "These 
are my faults. I have violated these items” (Evaiya me avarāhā, evai kkhutto 
aham avaraddho)’. Thus expressing his faults, he confessed before the 
Arhanta or the Siddha.**% 


Thus, only in extreme cases, the monks were allowed to perform 
'álocan&' before the Siddha. But, normally, monks and nuns of the same 
‘sambhoga’ were allowed to perform ‘alocana’ between one another even 
when they had a superior present with them.537 If, out of a pair of monks, 
both had committed a particular transgression, then one of them acted 
as a superior and the other confessed his faults and underwent a punish- 


533. Ibid., 436-40. : 

534. ‘Sigyena ālocite aparādhe sati tadyogyam ya 
Alocanam ālocanā aparadhamaryadaya locana darsa 
comm. p. 12a. 

535. Vav. 1, 1-20; Nis. 20, 1-20. 

536. Vav. 1, 34. 

537. Ibid. 5, 19. 


tprāyašcittapradānam sā višodhih. 
nam ācāryādeh alocana.—Ibid., 
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meni. Then came the turn of the other. If all the members of a group 
of monks happened to commit a transgression, then one amongst them was 
selected to be a senior and the rest confessed and underwent a prāyašcitta 
(pàyacchitta), and then the senior faced the same procedure. 


The ācārya or the person before whom the monk wanted to confess 
was to be fully attentive to the procedure. Otherwise, there was a likelihood of 
the monks confessing in a hurried fashion and slipping over faults which they 
did not want to expose. Hence monks were disallowed to make 'alocana' 
before a guru who was busy with religious sermon or study, who was not 
attentive, who was ill-behaved and careless (pamatta), and who was taking 
food or answering nature's call (nihara).59? 


Another important feature that one comes across regarding ‘alocana’ 
in the Niryuktis is the fact that in cases of hurry or emergencies, the monks 
performed ‘alocana’ in general or routine fashion (oghatah). This procedure 
was adopted when the monk was exceptionally tired, or if the guru was very 
busy with other duties. 


Padilehaņā : 


‘Pratilekhana’ or the scanning of the clothes and other requisites was 
another important item of daily routine, as we have already marked in the 
Uttarādhyayana. 


The Oghaniryukti?^ discusses the difference of opinion regarding the 
proper time for 'pratilekhanā” Some held the view that it should be done 
at the time of the rise of the sun after first doing the ‘avasyakas’ (āvassaya) 
or essential duties before sunrise. Others held that both the 'avaSyakas' as 
well as the ‘pratilekhana’ should be done immediately after sunrise. There were 
some who favoured that period at which light was such as could enable the 
monks to see one another's faces. Others maintained that when the lines on 
the hand could be seen, then only 'pratilekhanā” was to be done. The Nir- 
yuktikara holds the view that the proper time for the 'pratilekhanā was after 
the performance of ‘pratikramana’ when light was ample. 


The time decided, the monk undertook the work of scanning his cloth- 
ing to verify whether there were any living beings on them. Holding the 


538. Ibid, 2, 1-4. 

539. Ogha-N. 514-17; other faults are the same as marked in Chapter 1. 

540. Ibid., 519. 

541. Vs. 269-70. 

| 92. *pratikarmanapratisamaptau jūānadaršanacāritrārthar stutitraye datte sati 
etesāri mukhavastrikādīnārn pratyupeksaņāsamāptyanantaram yathā sürya udgacchati €53 
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clothes firmly and sitting in a sguatting position, the whole piece of cloth was 


scanned. The same process was again repeated by spreading the cloth in a ` 


slanting fashion, and living beings, if any, were then gently and carefully 
removed.*% 


The shaking (papphodaņa) of the cloth was done six times, thrice by 
holding the cloth in one position and thrice turning the cloth. The wiping 
(khodā) was done nine times. 


This process was to be done very carefully and the monk had to avoid 
certain faults in doing so. 'The same faults, as given in the Uttarādhyayana, 
are to be found in the Oghaniryukti also.*4 


It should be noted that a change in the order of the items of scanning 
was allowed in cases of emergencies.955 


There seems to have been a difference in the process of ‘pratilekhana’ 
es done by those who were on fast and by those who were not. 


"Those who were on fast (abhaktārthin), first scanned their own mouth- 
piece and the body, then examined the requisites of the guru, then those of 
one who was also on fast, then of a newly ordained monk as also of old 
monks. Then obtaining the permission from the guru by saying 'sandisaha 
iechākāreņam ohiyar padilehemi’, they scanned their alms-bowl (pāya), 
small pot (mattaya) , and the rest of their requisites upto the 'colapattaga.” 


Those, on the other hand, who were not on fast, scanned their own 
mouthpiece and body, then the ‘colapattaga’, the ‘gocchaga’, then the ties and 
coverings of the utensils, then the broom, then the "mattaya, almsbowl, then 
the requisites of the guru, and then taking the permission of the guru with 
the words 'sandisaha ohiyarn padilehemo’, they scanned the other requisites 
like clothing and pots of the gaccha.*'? 


Padikkamaņa and Kaüssagga : 

These two, i.e., the repentance for the transgressions done if zx md 
keeping the body motionless for some time, were essential items of mo 
life and are often mentioned. i 

After the scanning of the reguisites and study, the monk šā b 
kramana’ before his guru or any other senior. Those Be a T a a 
very young performed 'kayotsarga' and 'pratikramaņa on the sam place. 


543. Ibid, 264; bhà. 159-160. 
544. Ogha-N. 265-67. 

545. Ibid., 271. 

546. Ibid., 627-30. 

547. Ibid., 633-T. 
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Tying the ‘colapattaga’ four fingers above the knees and four fingers 
' below the navel, and keeping a distance of four fingers between his feet, he 
held the mouthpiece (muhapatti) in his right hand and the broom in his 
left, and keeping his hands loosely hanging down, he stood motionless and 
unperturbed even though a snake bit him or even if he had to face divine 


trouble.548 


Thus, the whole day of the monk was spent in study and in doing other 
duties like gocari (begging food), "ālocanā, 'pratikramaņa, ‘kayotsarga’, 
*pratilekhanā', ‘dhyana’ (meditation) **% and *inindatthava' (singing of the 
verses in praise of the Jina) 59? 


STUDY : 


Study formed a very important item in the daily routine of the monk. 
It was said that "the essence of the world is religion (dhamma), the essence 
of religion is knowledge (nàna), the essence of knowledge is self-control 
(safijama) and the essence of self-control is Liberation (nibbana) .”5>4 


Proper Places: 


Proper atmosphere and surroundings were deemed essential for con- 
centration in study. Places devoid of living beings, women and eunuchs were 
taken to be ideal for study as we have already seen in the Ācārānga. These 
rules, it seems, remained unchanged in this phase also. 


Persons Fit for Study: 


We have already seen that the Sthānānga?52 disallowed persons of 
immodest nature, those attached to forbidden articles of food (vikritiprati- 
baddha), of rash tendencies and of heretical affinities from being instructed. 
Besides these persons, it was not allowed to study with or give lessons to 
(vaéi padicchei va) persons of lax behaviour (pasattha, osanna, nitiya) and 
of bad moral conduct. So also a monk was not allowed to accept reading 
from a heretic (aņņaitthiya) or a houseowner (garatthiya).5? Along with 
B study was not allowed with persons of condemned family (duguūchiya- 

ula). 


548. Ibid., 510-12. 

549. The same principal types of meditation as given in the Sthānānga and the 
Samavayanga are to be found in the Aupapātika, pp. 82-84. 

550. Ogha-N. 638. 

551. Ācāra-N. 244. 

552. Pp. 165b, 166a; also Brh. kalp. 4, 5-6. 

553. Nis. 19, 25-36. 

554, Ibid., 16, 30-32. 
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Proper Time for Study : 


The Vyavahārasūtra lays down a rule which forbids a monk from 
studying at odd hours (viikitthaé kale). On such odd occasions, monks did 
not study themselves but they were permitted to give reading (vāyaņā) to 
others.*** Punishments were prescribed for those who studied at improper 
times (asajjhaié). Early morning, late evening, afternoon or mid-day (ava- 
ranha) and midnight (addharatta) were the four periods when a monk was 
not expected to study. 


The days on which no study was to be done are the same as those given 
in the Nisitha55’ and the Sthānānga.53 


Curriculum of Studies : 


In spite of sundry details about study, the Angas and the Mūlasūtras 
seldom give hint of a planned curriculum of studies for the new entrant to 
the church. 


The Vyavahürasütra, on the contrary, gives a planned course of studies. 
According to it, no novice (khuddaga) was allowed to study the "Āyārapa- 
kappa’ (Ācāraprakalpa) before he was fully grown up (lit. before he had hair 
in the armpit, vafijana'). Thus, it seems that regular study began only after 
a monk came of age. Then other texts were studied : 55? 


Standing as a monk Texts to be studied: 
(pariyaya) : 
3 years .. .. Ayürapakappa. 
4 years .. .. Sūyagada. 
5 years .. .. Dasü, Kappa, Vavahāra. 
8 years .. .. Thana, Samavüya. 
10 years .. .. Viyühe (Bhagavatī). 


Khuddiyāvimāņabhattī, 
Mahalliyāvimāņabhattī,559a 
Angacūliyā, Vaggaciliya 
and Viyāhacūliyā. 


11 years.. DD 


555. Vav. 7, 10-14. 
556. Nis. 19, 8-12. 


557. Ibid. E fac tz 
558. Pp 415b, 476a. Abhayadeva in his comm. to the Sthānāùga says, "Svād- 


. ! : 
hyayo nandyādisūtravisayo vacanadih anupreksa tu na nisidhyate", ie, the rules for 
asvadhyaya’ pertain only to the Canonical texts. 


559. Vav. 10, 20-33. $ Rise : iig EE 
559a. es Aine to ScHUBRING, ‘khuddiya Vimāņapavibhattī” and ‘mahalliya Vimāņa 


Pavibhattī': see, Vavahāra- und Nisiha-sutta (Leipzig, 1918), p. 36. 
BULL, DCRI.—40 
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12 years .. .. Arunovavüé, Garulovūvāč, 
Dharaņavavūē, 
Vesamaņovavūē, 
2 Velandharovavāë. 
13 years .. .. Utthanapariyavanie, 
Samutthāņasuē, 
Devindovavāč, 
; Nagapariyavanie. 
14 years .. .. Tthiminabhàavana. 
15 years .. .. Cāraņabhāvaņā. 
16 years .. Āsīvisabhāvaņā. 
17 years.. | .. Ditthivisabhāvaņā. 
S 19 years .. .. Ditthivāya. 
A 20 years .. .. Savvasuyūņuvāi (Master of the 


Canon). 


ss It may be noted that all the texts in the list cannot now be identified, 
3 as for instance, the texts to be studied in the eleventh to the thirteenth year 
x of monkhood. The course began with texts on ideal conduct and it was only 
i after the monk had sufficient knowledge of them that he undertook the study 
e of the three Chedasūtras like the Dasasrutaskandha, Brhatkalpa and Vyava- 
kāra. Then the Sthananga and the Samavüyanga, which are more of the 
nature of a compendium, were studied, which paved the way for the under- 
standing of a technical and philosophical text like the Bhagavati. The study 
of Ditthivāya (Drstivada) as the last item of the curriculum perhaps sug- 
gests the importance as well as the difficult nature of the text. Though we 
do not know much about it, it is quite likely that portions of it lay at the 
basis of the Sütras on which commentaries like the Dhavalā and Jayadhavalā 
are written. 


EC Anyway, a glance at the systematic arrangement of comparatively 
difficult texts that were to be studied with advanced standing as a monk 
ri ee a a planning effort on the part of the Church, not only for the 


thief duty of an upadhyaya was to give instructions to the 
the group, while the acarya stood more as an embodi- 
than as a teacher, 
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tions or explains the text ?) and the ‘vayanayariya’ (vācanācārya) (one who 
gives the holy reading).99P The nature of these two types of the ācārya and 
their relations with the upādhyāya are not clear. It is likely, as noted 
elsewhere, that in the absence of the upādhyāya, these ācāryas carried out 
the duties of the former. It may be noted that there were some ācāryas 
who performed both the works, i.e. of ‘uddesana’ and of ‘vayana’, while there 
were others who were entitled to do only one of these two tasks. 


In the Niryuktis, we often come across the words 'suttaporisī and 
'atthaporis? according respectively as the recitation was given by the upādh- 
yàya or as the deeper meaning was explained by the acarya. Another person 
who was denoted by the word 'giyattha' (gītārtha) was one who had made 
a thorough study of the sacred texts and who, it seems, was consulted very 
often regarding not only the difficulties in the texts but also on points of 
proper and improper ‘acara’. 


The Apparatus of Study: 


The Niáithasütra prescribes punishment for a monk who read only 
the “upper” portions of the texts without going through the “lower” portions 
(hetthillaim samosaranaim avāēttā uvarillāītu samosaraņāīm vāčī).**% The 
words ‘hetthilla’ and ‘uvarima’ perhaps indicate the existence of a book or 
at least a manuscript which was used as the basis for instructions to the 
monks, and these words may be taken to indicate the upper and the lower 


leaves of the ms. 

A. clearer reference to books is to be found in the Sütrakrtanganir- 
yukti.559d There it is stated that a ‘dravyagatha’ is that which is written down 
on the pages of a book (potthagapattagalihiya) . 

We have already seen how the study of different texts from the Angas 


and the Chedasūtras, etc. was spread over a period of nearly peer E 
(three to twenty), for making a monk the master of the whole sacred lore 


(savvasuyāņuvāi). 


The Mode oj Study: 
There were definite rules regarding the proper mode of study. If a 


monk read a text, then he was expected t 
allowed to read only the selected passages a 
the upper portions, or doing so withou 


559b. Vav. 10, 12: See previous chapter also. 
559c. Nis, 19, 17. 
559d. V. 137. 
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reading only one out of the two identical (sarisaga) 


pattan na vāči), 
low tone was not allowed. 


passages, or doing so in a 

It seems that all attempts of deliberate obstructions in the reading of 
the texts arising out of loss of faith were suppressed, and the student was 
allowed to ask questions only in a restricted manner. He was not permitted 
to ask more than three questions (pucchā) regarding the ‘kalikagruta’ (texts 
meant to be read at a particular time), and not more than seven queries 
regarding the text Ditthivaya (Drstivāda) > 

With these restrictions imposed on them, the students, it seems, 
studied by sitting in a circular fashion (mandali). 


Penance and Fasting: 

It may be noted that the principal types of penance remained the same, 
for the same details regarding this item of monastic life, as given in the 
Angas, are to be found in the Chedasütras and other texts of the Svetāmbara 
Canon. 

The two-fold division of penance,*? the minor and major fasts,°® the 
details about 'padimās'** etc., even though referred to in the post-Anga 
texts, are the same and hence not repeated here again. 


Supernatural Powers: 

Inspite of the ban on the use of spells and magical powers by monks 
as given in the Acaranga, the post-Anga texts and the Niryuktis refer to a 
number of such practices resorted to by monks. 


It was said that there were some monks whose nasal oozings (khela) 
had the power of curing all diseases. There were others whose bodily dirt 
(jalla), bodily excreta or sweat (vippa), and touch (āmosa) acted as 
remedies for bodily ailments. Some had wonderful memory inasmuch as 
they could reproduce the rest of the sütra by hearing only one word, or 
one line of it. Their speech had the sweetness of milk (khira), honey or 
ghee. There were some who had the power of feeding hundreds of people 
without owning or knowing anything of cooking.*5 Some could transform 
their forms (viüvvaniddhipatta), and some could fly in the air (cāraņa) Ape 


kis - 560. Nis. 19, 178. 

561. Ibid., 19, 9-10. 
562. Dšv-N. 47-48. 

oe ae p. 54; Pinda-N. 668; Ācār.-N. 214. 

564. Dasa. VIII; Vav. 9, 31-35; 10, 1; Āvašyyaka-N.v. 496; Aup. pp. 54, 58. 
565. "Akkhīņamahāņasī” also in He 7661. DT E eM 
566. Aup. pp. 51-54; also Avasyaka-N. 769, 


lw 
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Various other feats of magic are to be found in the Niryuktis also. We 
come across a certain Sangamasūri who could spread light from his finger 
in order to show the entrance of the lodge to his disciples.97 The story of 
Pādaliptasūri who cured the headache of king Murunda is too well-known to 
be given here. 


The same text refers to an interesting story of two novices who, by 
applying collyrium to their eyes, made themselves invisible and took away 
royal food of king Candragupta for their emaciated guru. Canakya, coming 
to know of it, spread small needles to detect their path and creating smoke 
by which the collyrium from their eyes was washed out caught hold of the 
monks. They were, however, let loose afterwards.**9 


Besides these, a number of other spells called ‘moriya’ (peacock-spell), 
*nailī (mungoose-spell), ‘birali’ (cat-spell), 'vagghr (tiger-spell), 'sihr 
(lion-spell) and ‘ulug? (owl-spell) were used by monks.570 


'The astrological element seems to have come to prominence in the 
Prakirnakas which are texts of comparatively later date. The following 
superstitious and astronomical details regarding the various items of monk 
life are given in the Gaņividyāprakīrņaka ; 9 


Church Affairs: 


Pratipadā, paficami, 
dašamī, pūrņimā and 
ekadasi. 

Nanda Jaya and Pūrņā. 

Uttara, Uttarasadha, 
Uttarabhadrapada, 
Rohini. 


(a) Renunciation . Proper days: 


Proper tithis : 
Proper Naksatras : 


(b) Bodily decoration be- 


Nanda and Bhadra. 


fore renunciation .. Proper tithis: 
(c) Fasting before | hor 
renunciation .. Proper tithis: Pūrņā. 
(d) Ton .. Proper Naksatras:  Punarvasu, Pusya, S 
i eid j Śravas, Dhanisthā. 
Improper Naksatras : Krttikā, Maghā, 
Vigakha, Bharani 
567. Piņda-N. 427. 
568. Ibid., 49717. 
969. Ibid., 500. 
570. Uttar-N. 174. 
571. Vs. 3-79. 
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(e) Upasthāpanā .. Proper Naksatras: ^ Uttara, °Asadha, 
"Bhādrapadā, Rohini, 


(f) ‘Anujna’ for Ganins 


and Vācakas, and the Uttara, "Āsādhā, 
creation of a gaņa .. Proper Naksatras: "Bhādrapadā, Rohini, 
Proper days: Thursday, Monday and 
Saturday. 
Touring : 
(a) Proper Naksatras .. Pusya to Müla. 
(b) Improper times .. Sandhyagata, Ravigata, 


Viddera, Asaggraha, 
Vilambi,  Ràhuhata, 
and Grahabhinna. 


If one started on the same naksatra with which the sun was in con- 
junction, then one was supposed to meet a calamity. 


In the case of the ‘viddera’, one’s enemies were victorious. 

In the case of 'vilambr', there was a possibility of one getting entangled 
in a debate. 

In the ‘rahuhata’, death overtook the touring monk. 

In the case of the 'grahabhinna', the monk was supposed to get a 
vomitting of blood. 


One was to start on tour when the birds were giving out delightful 
notes. 


Fasting : 
Proper naksatras for ‘padapopagamana’ .. Pusya, Hasta, Abhijit, 
Ašvinī, Bharaņī. 
D » for performing general penance Ardra, Aslesa, 
Jyestha, Mula. 
» » » „ 3 3 eie Maghā, Bharani and 
the three Pūrva 
Naksatras. 
Proper karanas „> 5 » » ++ Sakuni and Isti. 
Proper days » » » 5 .. Sunday, Tuesday and 
Saturday. 


Proper muhūrtas „ » D »  .. Brahma, Valaya, 
. Vāyu, Vrsabha, 


Varuņa. 
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Requisites : 
Coating, sewing and the distribution of clothing and other requisites were 
to be done on Krttikā and Visakha naksatras. 
Study : 
To start the study on naksatras like the Satabhisak, Pusya, and Hasta. 


Naksatras which were supposed to be Mrgasirsa, Ārdrā, 
favourable for the increase in knowledge .. ^ Pusya, Pūrvā, Mila, 
Hasta, Citra, Aslesa 
and  Pūrvābhādra- 
pada. 


When the trees were full of flowers and leaves, one began studies. 


Residence : S 


; One was not to leave one’s place when the birds were making sounds l 233 
at the root of the tree. : A 


Iliness : 


Food was to be collected for the ill on the Anuradha, Revati, Citra, and = 
Mrgaśīrşa nakşatras. 


General : 


The daytime was always looked upon as good for starting any work; 
the night as very bad, and moonlit night as mediocre. 


Starting work on the pratipadā .. no calamities. 
» » » dvitiya šā calamity. 
| » 2 » trtiya .. Success. 
» » paūcamī .. success without fail | 
| » » » saptami .. very good. 
» D , dasami .. no trouble along the © 
way. s 
22 » » ekādašī ' DE good health and ` 
success. - 


trayodasi 


was to be undertaken wh: 
ion (vilagna). 
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On prašasta lagnas doing of good works was advocated. 


The following was the ascending order of various items of increasing 
importance. They were to be taken into consideration while starting any 
activity: 

Divasa > tithi > naksatra > karana —grahadina > muhūrta — šakuna 
— lagna > nimitta. 


It will be clear from the above details that astronomical and supersti- 
tious elements had an important part to play in the life of the monk. 


DEATH AND FUNERAL RITES: 


We have already seen the different types of good and bad deaths as 
given in the different texts of the Angas. 


Chedasūtras: 


The Nišīthasūtra condemns the same forms of death as the texts of 
the Angas do. The only difference is that a monk who praised such forms 
of death as the fall from a mountain (giripadaņa), or from a ‘maru’ 
(precipice), or from a ‘bhigu’ (lofty place), or from a tree (tarupadaņa), or 
drowning (jalapavesa), or entering fire (jalaņapavesa), or eating poison 
(visabhakkhaņa), or killing by weapon (satthovadaņa), or hanging 
(vehāņasa), or letting one's body to be eaten up by vultures (giddhapittha), 
or such other forms of improper deaths (bālamaraņa), had to undergo a 
punishment for that. 

Upangas : 

In the twelve Upāngas also we seldom come across new information 
regarding different forms of death. The same forms as in the Angas are 
to be found. The Aupapātika”"3 refers to ‘bhattapaccakkhana’ and the 
‘padvagamana’. These are further divided each into two types called 
‘yaghaima’ (adopted on account of a calamity: comm.: simhadavanaladya- 
khibhūto yat pratipadyate), and ‘nivvaghaime’ (vyāghātavirahitam). 


Prakirnakas : 


Some of the texts of this group— Bhaktaparijfia, Maranasamadhi and 
Samstaraka’—describe in detail some forms of death, though these are not 
entirely new to the Angas. 


572. Nis. 11, 92. See Appendix 1. 
573. Pp. 70, 178, ete. 
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‘Bhattapaccakkhana’ ; 


Before undertaking this mode of death (Bhaktapratyākhyāna), the 
guru instructed the candidate on the ‘paficanamaskara’ (salutation to the 
five great personalities: Arihanta, Siddha, Ayariya, Uvajjhaya and all 
Sāhus). He tried to imbibe on his mind the importance of the five great 
yows (paficamahavratas) , equanimity, controlling of passions (kasāya), the 
ghastly nature of remunerative hankering (nidāņa), and thus prepared him 
to face bravely all bodily pangs due to the giving up of food and drink.574 


Santhara : 


The ‘santhara’ or the bed consisted of either a slab of stone, or 
grass or a piece of pure ground, The monk begged pardon of all before lying 
upon the bed. The head was either to the north or to the east.” 


The Gaņividyā?$ prescribes Sunday, Tuesday and Saturday as proper 
days, ‘barnbha, valaya, vaya and risaha’ as auspicious muhūrtas and pusya, 
hasta, abhijit, a$vini and bharaņī as the proper naksatras for entering upon 
‘padvagamana’. 


Niryuktis : 


All the seventeen types of deaths are to be found in the Niryuktis. 
The Uttarādhyayananiryuktis"! gives the list of these at one place: They are: 


(1) avīci, (2) ohi, (3) antiya, (4) valayamarana, (5) vasattamarana, 
(6) antasalla, (7) tabbhava, (8) bāla, (9) pandiya, (10) misa, (11) chaü- 
matthamaraņa, (12) kevalī, (13) vehanasa, (14) giddhapittha, (15) bhatta- 
Parinnā, (16) ingiņī, (17) paovagamana. 


Out of these only the last three are described to be proper modes of 
death. 


Like the Prakirnakas, the Uttarüdhyayananiryukti refers to various 
persons who died a noble death not caring for physical pangs. Cases of lying 
upon a hot slab of stone, undergoing the pangs of thirst (as in the CEE of 
Dhanasamma), accepting death calmly while one's body was being eaten 2 
by mosquitoes (like Samaņubhadda of Campā), and dying in caves (as the 


. 574. Bhaktap. vs. 53-172: Examples of the horrible consequences of breaking the 


fast unto death are also depicted. 
515. Ne C S addi v. 346-49; Saistūrake-P. 1-32, 34-43, 53, 89-93. 


576. Vs. 21 5. : sit EE REED 
577. Ve E Ga last three are referred to in the Ācārānga-N. 280; samāh: 


X nae : 290-92; Bhat- 
Marana: 281; vaghiiyarn maranam: 284, sarnlehaņā: 281-89; payavagamana:, 290 e 
taparinnā in Ogha-N. 807. 

BULL, DCRI.—41 
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disciples of Bhadrabahu did on the mountain Vebhara) —all these are record. | 


ae ed in short references.°”8 2 


Disposal of the Dead : 


No details are to be found in the Chedasütras or other texts regarding 
funeral rites of a monk. 


The Brhatkalpa gives only one rule regarding it which lets us know 
that the body of the dead was taken to a very clean place, (bahuphāsuč egante 
thandile) with the help of necessary material taken from the householder 
(sagariyasantié uvagaranajaé), and after the funeral was over that material 
was returned to the owner again.5? 


It seems that the dead was covered with a piece of cloth (kappa) ,58 
es and was carried by those who waited upon him in his illness. The Āvašya- 
kaniryukti?$1 says that the body of Rsabha was burnt after death, and this 
might have been the general practice followed in the case of other monks 
also. 

If a monk died (ahacca vīsambhejjā) in the street, he was removed 
to a place free from living beings, and his usable requisites were used by 
others with the permission of the guru.582 


MORAL DISCIPLINE AND SELF-CONTROL: 


We have already seen the wide basis of moral discipline that underlay 
the whole outlook in general, and every sundry rule of monastic conduct in 
particular, as revealed in the Angas. 


The Chedasütras and the Niryuktis refer frequently to the same funda- 
mentals of monastic life as would be clear from the following details. 


Self-control : 


= Utmost self-control and the nipping in the bud the chances of the rise 
of passions was the motto of the monk. The three protections (gupti) per- 
taining to mind (mana), speech (vak) and body (kaya), the five controls 
= (samiti) regarding movement (īryā), speech (bhāsā), begging (esaņā), depo- 
= siti on and taking of requisites (ādānabhāņdaniksepaņa), and the deposition of 

bodily dirt (uecarapasakhelasinghanajallaparitthavaniya) are mentioned.*** 


N 706; ‘mrtasya upari diyate kalpah’, comm:: p. 213b. 
y 200b, 201a. 
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These items were essential not only for the maintenance of the vow 
of non-injury to living beings but also for the calmness of mind which was 
said to be the essence of monachism. "The tenfold requirements consisting of 
forgiveness (khanti), modesty (maddava), straightforwardness (ajjava), 
non-attachment (mutti), mortification (tava), self-control (safijama) truth 
(sacca), purity (soya), non-possession (akificana) and celibacy (bambha) 
insisted on the same ideals of monklife5** Devoid of these, a monk practis- 
ing penance was bound to be like a person who tried to bathe an elephant. 
Hence, deceit in the practice of self-control was to be avoided and an open 
mind in confessing one’s transgressions was ever praised.596 


The monk with a calm, open and unworldly attitude had to avoid all 
unbecoming activities like singing, dancing, imitating musical sounds by either 
mouth, teeth, lips, nose, armpits, hands, nails, leaves, flowers, fruits, seeds or 
grass,” laughing with a wide open mouth (muharn vipphāliya) 88 getting 
attached to a fragrance®®? or to woodwork (katthakamma), painting (citta-k), 
calligraphy (pottha-k.?), ivory work (danta-k.), or jewel work (maņi-k.); 
getting fascinated with garlands (ganthima), leaf-cutting (pattacchejja), 
wells, tanks, streamlets and lakes, watery region (kaccha), thickets (gahana), 
bowers (nūma), forests (vana), groups of various trees (vana-vidugga), 
mountains (pavvaya), ranges of mountains, villages, cities, etc., or to village 
festivals (gama-maha), horse-fights, elephant-fights, camel-fights, bull-fights 
or buffalo-fights; getting attached to sights of merrymaking, or getting inte- 
rested in scenes of quarrels and battles, or places where people of different 
ages indulged in fun by wearing ornaments.% 


Keeping aloof, therefore, from such scenes which were likely to lead 
him towards moral degradation, he was polite to everybody. In speech he 
was modest, and avoided lying, harsh speech, worldly speech and talk pw 
pacified ģuarrels.?! Boasting about his own qualifications for the p 0 a 
ācārya (appano āyariittāē lakkhaņāim vagarei) °° was deemed a fault an 
such a monk had to undergo punishment for it. 


584. Dšv-N. 249; 349-50; Avasyaka-N. 1076. 

585. Ibid., 301. K A -32 for the 

586. See the 33 ‘Gabalas’ as given in Dašū. 2nd Dašāj also Vau. 1, S 6 
confession of faults with an open mind. 

587. Nis. 5, 36-59. 

588. Ibid, 4, 27. 

589. Ibid., 1, 10; 2, 9. n 

590. Ibid. -28; 17, 134-151. E : Dsv-N. 214. 

e i ou 25-26; 10, 1-4; 15, 1-4; Brh. kalp. 4, 1-2 and 13; D 

592. Nis, 17, 134-8: See Appendix 1, 
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Celibacy: 


The mind so trained, seldom gave a chance to the revolts of the flesh. 
However, great care was taken to avoid occasions that were likely to flare 
up the passions. Not only actual masturbation or intercourse but any other 
attempts to that effect were deemed transgressions of celibacy." For, it was 
said that a monk averse to passions quickly attained liberationJ94 Hence all 
efforts, direct or indirect, to seduce a woman were liable for punishment.5% 


If with all these precautions, perchance a woman caught hold of a 
monk while he was on the begging round, then he tried to dissuade her by 
telling religious instructions, and the unwholesome effect of sexual passions. 
If, inspite of this, she persisted, then he escaped from her by telling that he 
would return after some time on giving up the vows. If, even after this, she 
persisted, then he threatened her that he would hang himself. Under extreme 
circumstances, he was asked to hang himself rather than succumb to her 
desires.96 Sthūlabhadra who performed the miracle of staying with a 
courtesan for four months with unbroken chastity stands as an embodiment 


of unflinching self-control.597 


Bodily Decoration : 

Bodily decorations being one of the ways of showing bodily beauty to 
attract women, monks were strictly forbidden to use complete, new and dyed 
clothes,59 garlands of any kind, ornaments, excellent blankets, skins, or 
embroidered garments.59% They were disallowed to see their own reflection 
either in a mirror, or in oil; to wipe, massage or apply oil to or spray powder, 
etc. over their limbs; to clean the wounds, fashion the nails or moustache or 
eyelashes;® to wash the limbs with hot or cold water; to clean teeth or take 
bath;9! to take purgatives or medicine for vomiting, and eat all sorts of 
medicines.*%2 


Tonsure: 


Besides these, the more effective way of controlling the mind and un- 
doing the beauty, as we have already seen in the Angas, was the method of 


593. Vav. 6, 8-9; Dašā. 2nd Dašā; Brh. kalp. 5, 1-4; Nis. 1, 1-9; 6, 19-77; 7, 79-91. 
594. Ācār-N. 177. 

595. See Appendix 1. 

596. Ogha-N. 421. 

597. Uttar-N. 100-104. 

598. Nis. 6, 19-23: It may be noted that these rules are in the Acar. and Dšv. also. 
599. Nis. 7, 1-12; 17, 3-14. 

600. Ibid. 3, 16-67; 13, 38-41. 

601. Ibid. 2, 21; 15, 100-152. 

602. Ibid. 4, 19. 
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uprooting the hair, technically called ‘loya’.®3 Besides this term, other words 
used to denote the same process were ‘munde bhavitta,64 and ‘luttasiraé’ 65 


The latter term suggests that besides uprooting the hair, cutting them 
with something was also allowed. This is more explicit from the rules as 
given in the Kalpasütra : 


“Monks and nuns, who wear after the Pajjusan their hair as short as 
that of a cow, are not allowed to do so during their Pajjusan after that night 
(of the fifth Bhādrapada); but a monk should shave his head or pluck out 
his hair. Shaving with a razor every month, cutting with scissors every half- 
month, plucking out every six months. 'This is the conduct chiefly of Stha- 
viras during the rainy season."606 : 


The ‘Jinakalpikas’ were allowed to uproot the hair at all times.907 


Equanimity : 


The strict avoidance of any efforts of bodily care led to the realisation 
of the importance of the spirit rather than of matter. The realisation of the 
importance of the spirit was the more when one identified individual soul 
with those of the rest of the beings,—and this exactly was the explanation 
of the appellation ‘samana’ (samamaņaī tena so samano).9? The Sramaņa 
was to realise that misery was disliked by all, and hence he did not himself 
kill or make others do so or consent to other's doing the acts of injury to 
living beings. He was unattached to relatives and enemies alike. Firm like 
the mountain, unsupported like the sky, unattached to any single place like 
the bee, modest like the earth, unattached like the lotus and light as the 
wind—these were the qualities expected of a monk. 

This being the case, the monk took utmost precaution against injury 
to living beings. The mode of walking was also such as enabled him to avoid 
even small living beings.9? No movement at night was ever allowed. 
Fanning the hody,!! taking out carelessly living beings from the alms- 
bowl,*!2 doing any activity at the root of a living tree or at the base of a tree 
full of living beings (sacittarukkhamüla) 618 making somebody to dispel 


603. Āvašyaka-N. 337. 

604. Dašā.: 10th Dašā. 

605. Ibid., 6th Dašā. 2 
606. Kalpasūtra: Transl. Jacosī, SBE. XXII, p. 308; Nis. 10, 44. 
607. Dašā.-N. 85. 

608. D£v-N. 155-57. 

609. Ogha-N. 325. 

610. Brh.kalp. 1, 47. 

611. Ācāra-N. 170. 

612. Nis. 14, 35-40. 

613. Ibid., 5, 1-11. 
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smoke (? gihadhūmarm parisadavei) !1 climbing a tree, or any place full 
of living beings! binding the beings by means of something," keeping the 
requisites or occupying shaky places9—all these were deemed transgres- 
sions and the monk committing these had to undergo a punishment for these, 


It should, however, be noted that this practice of ahimsà was not the 
exhibition of physical meekness, for a monk who happened to enter the 
house of an unfriendly person was allowed to raise a cry for help in case the 
latter harassed him.$!9 

A good amount of commonsense and a judgment of social etiquette 
blended with the principle of ahirnsā are revealed in the rules guiding the 
mode of behaviour of the monk āt the time of easing nature. 


Normal time for easing nature was the third quarter (porisī) of the 
day. "Then, seeking the permission of the superior, the monk went slowly 
without indulging in chit-chatting. He selected a place free from the visits 
of the people, where there were no chances of personal injury, no living 
beings or grass or holes or seeds. The minimum expanse of the place was 
one hasta and the average four hastas. The place was to be such as was 
burnt by fire to a depth of at least four angulas to assure the non-existence 
of living beings. Getting such a place, the monk cleaned the spot thrice. 
Then, holding the staff and the broom at his left thigh and the 'màtraka' 
(pot) in his right hand, he cleaned his anus. Generally, places which con- 
tained living beings and which were likely to create prejudice in the mind 
of the people regarding the monk, as for instance, gardens, dung-heaps, burn- 
ing places, uneven grounds, houses or places adjacent to their doors, houses 
in which a dead body was kept, or the heap of ash of the burnt body, pillars 
in honour of the dead, temples, mines, groves of trees, corn-fields, vegetable 
fields, flowery regions and car-garages, were avoided by the monk as that 
was likely to inflict injury to living beings which were numerous at such 
places, as also that was deemed contrary to social etiquette.9?9 


Service to the Needy : 


The utmost precaution about non-injury to living beings and the iden- 
tification of one's own soul with those of others naturally implied help and 
Service to the needy, the ill and the superiors.621 


614. Ibid,, 1, 57. 
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In cases of the ill, as in other cases also, the other monks were expected 
to give him food (bhaktadàna), drink (pana), seat (āsana), help in scan- 
ning the requisites (upakaraņapratyupeksā), wiping the feet (pādapramār- 
jana), offering clothing (vastradāna), medicine (bhaisaja), help along the 
road (adhvani sāhāyyam), protection from thieves, etc. (dustastenādibhyo 
raksaņam), and help in holding the reguisites when the person entered the 
monastery (vasatau pravišatām dandakagrahanam) .622 


Giving aid to the ill and those emaciated due to penance was deemed 
a duty of the monk, failing which he had to undergo a punishment.3 The 
monk getting the news about another ill monk was expected to find him out, 
and had to make all efforts to secure articles for the ill. Making some 
unknown person to serve,*** as well as indulging in mutual service by monks 
and nuns belonging to the same 'sambhoga' was not allowed.6 In the latter 
case, however, the person entitled to do service was called ‘veyavaccakara’ 
(vaiyaprtyakara). Failing to get such a person, monks were allowed to wait 
upon one another. 


In case of serious illness, concessions to monastic rules were given, as 
for instance, the practice of using stale food (pariyasia) , ointments (alevana), 
massaging of the body with oil or butter kept overnight, was allowed.&26 A 
peculiar practice of drinking the urine by monks and nuns mutually in cer- 
tain illnesses, was resorted to.6?7 


The details about the way of approaching a doctor are to be found 
in the Oghaniryukti.628 ^ According to that text a monk who was in a some- 
what better condition, was taken to the doctor. Otherwise a group of three, 
five or seven monks went to the physician. It was said that if only one monk 
went to the doctor, then the latter was likely to take him to be the staff- 
bearer of Death! If two went, then they were likely to be interpreted as the 
standard-bearers of Death. If four went, then that tended to give rise to the 


idea of corpse-carriers! 


In order, therefore, to create good impression on the doctor, devoid of 
all these misgivings, three, five or seven monks went to the doctor by wee 
clean garments and noting auspicious omens. If the doctor was taking foo 


622. Āvašyaka-N., p. 161b. 

623. Brh.kalp. 4, 26; Nis. 10, 36ff. 

624. Ibid., 11, 86. 

625. Vav. 5, 20. 

626. Brh.kalp. 5, 49-52. S ‘saliva’. 

627. Ibid, S AT Mis ‘Moya’, however, is translated in I.A., Vol. 39, p. 267, as ‘saliva 
Moya means urine. 

628. Vs. 70-72, 
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or had put on only one garment or was cutting something at that time, then 
the monks did not approach him at that moment. Seeing him seated on a 
pure piece of ground and not on a heap of chaff, etc. the monks reported the 
condition of the patient to the doctor. If the doctor wanted to see the patient 
personally, then he was taken to the monastery. The ācārya, in order to avoid 
the ‘laghava dosa (inferiority)’ involved in getting up at the arrival of the 
doctor, remained perambulating in the verandah till the arrival of the physi- 
cian. Then the necessary medicines, etc. were given to the patient. In cases 
of emergency, the monks had to accept medicines at night and to make use 
of hides, cow-urine, etc.6?9 


Forbidden Sciences: 


Inspite of their acceptance of medicine, the monks themselves, as we 
have already seen, were forbidden to give medicine to, or make diagnosis 
of a sick householder. Along with this, monks were not allowed to foretell 


the future of anybody as that was likely to lead to misunderstanding and 
ill-wil1.630 


Forbidden Company: 


Along with matters which were forbidden to him, the monk had to 
avoid bad elements not only in the society but also in the order itself, and 
he was not allowed to give company to or accept it from one of loose morals 
and lax behaviour (ahācchanda).*$! Bowing down to or praising such 
persons, condemning religion and glorifying irreligion, were looked upon as 
transgressions for which the monk had to undergo punishment.632 Bad com- 
pany led to laxity in morals and that to the irresistible temptation of break- 
ing the fundamental vows.®3 


Examples of Supreme Self-control : 


Thus, the whole mode of monastic life consisted of a rigorous self- 
control and moral discipline. The Niryuktis and the Prakirnakas furnish 
numerous examples of cases of supreme bodily mortifications. Cilātiputta 
who remained motionless even when his body was eaten up by ants;®4 son 


629. Pinda-N., 50ff. 

630. Nis. 10, 7-8. P 

631. Ibid., 4, 28-37. 

632. Ibid., 11, 9-10; 64-67; 82-83; 13, 42-59. See Appendix 1. 

633. Nis. 12, 3 prescribes four months’ ‘parihara’ for frequently breaking the vow 
of ‘pratyakhyana’. 
634. Avasyaka-N. 874. 
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of Kurudatta who put up calmly with the fire kept on his head;®5 Jannadatta 
and Somadatta who remained motionless, as they were cutis 'páóvaga- 
mana', even when they were carried to the sea by the force of water,®36—all 
these depict supreme self-control Besides these, patient endurance of the 
pangs of death through drowning or through the attack of a tiger, letting 
the body exposed to the onslaught of jackals or birds, putting up with the 
burning of the body and remaining motionless even when the body was 
being nailed,—all these depicted supreme control over the senses? 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS : 


A survey of the rules of monastic conduct as given in the Chedasütras 
and the Niryuktis, leads us to certain observations regarding the develop- 
ment of Jaina monastic life in the post-Anga period, which may be sum- 
marised below. 


The Church : 


A marked change in the administration as well as in the outlook of 
the Church is revealed. Even though the officers referred to did not form 
an entirely new set of hierarchy, yet we find that definite qualifications 
pertaining to study, morals and administrative capacity required for different 
post were laid down. 


In laying down the requirements for a particular post, a fine blending 
of age and learning was most wisely done in order to avoid bickerings and 
conflicts among the monks regarding seniority. We have already seen that 
age was given its due respect inasmuch as powers were given to the ācārya 
to postpone the confirmation of a well-versed younger monk, in case, another 
monk, elder in age, was likely to complete his studies in a short time. Learn- 
ing had its importance as it was necessary for every post. It was made com- 
pulsory for older monks to relearn forgotten portions even from younger 
monks. 'Thus, a shrewd commonsense and a keen knowledge of human 
psychology was at the basis of these rules which tended to avoid confliet of 
Power and learning and the jealousy which was the lot of those dissatisfied 


in the contest. 


Another commendable and perfectly democratic effort E the 
avoidance of imposing an unpopular and an unfit person as the e Te 
Sroup of monks against their wishes. To avoid conflict and to further the 


685 Uttar-N. 107. 
636. Ibid., 108-109. 
637. Santhāra. p. vs. 56-88. 
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smooth working and the integrity of the Church, such persons had to quit 


office if demanded by the followers. 

The officers as well as the monks were bound by rules of monastic 
jurisprudence. Inspite of the fact that the set of punishments as given in 
the Chedasütras is not new to the Angas, yet the former group together 
concrete cases in which these punishments were inflicted. Irrespective 
of the fact that the grouping of transgressions is not methodical, inasmuch 
as faults of varied nature are grouped together under one category of punish- 
ment, the Chedasütras may well claim to be the symbol of efforts of planning 
and organisation on the part of the Church. 


In these attempts of organisation, the Church seemed to have taken a 
somewhat liberal view of the whole matter. This would, perhaps, be clear 
from the fact that the Chedasütras, especially the oft-quoted triad of "Kalpa, 
Vyavahāra and Dasasruta’, seldom deals with the stricter forms of punish- 
ments like the ‘mila’, ‘anavatthappa’ and the ‘paraficiya’. They deal more 
with the parihara', and it may be that in its early stages the Church possibly 
executed these stricter punishments only on restricted occasions. Two 
possibilities may be there. First, that the standard of morality of the 
monks was so flawless as to give rare occasions for the execution of more 
severe types of prāyašcittas; or secondly, it may be that the Church did not 
wish to thin down its ranks by expelling monks, or did not think it proper 
to give cause for consternation among its ranks on account of the repetition 
of severe or ultimate punishments. 


The basis of these rules consisted not only of the principles of Jaina 
religion and laws of moral behaviour but also of a keen study of social 
etiquettes and customs. For instance, the monk who took food from those 
who were starting for water-travel or any long journey had to undergo 
four-months’ isolation (parihāra). The principle behind this seems to be 
that the people were not only likely to commit hirnsā, but if they offered 
food to the monk and afterwards were short of it during their journey, then - 
they were likely to aecuse and curse the monks for having accepted the 
food. So also the best way of avoiding impurity of food and social condemna- 
tion was not to accept food from condemned (dugufchiya) families. 


so eee the Church for a systematic organisation is marked in 

We get ales = gas a majority of details of the organisational aspect. 

rail garding initiation, probationary period, confirmation, senio- 
y, and the qualifications and duties of different officers. 


ee executors of these rules, however, were not given despotic 
ee hedaka’ 2 E as of transgression, even the officers like the 'gaņāvat- 
Ba SN others had to undergo punishment in an ascending order. Thus 
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a balance between the duties and the privileges ascribed to them and the 
misuse of these, was tried to be brought into practice. 


The Church seemed to have consisted of different groups of monks 
forming various church units. Even though the ‘gana’, ‘kula’ and the 
‘sambhoga’ were current in the period of the Angas, no definite laws regard- 
ing their membership, withdrawal, change and administration can be found 
in details. On the other hand, the Chedasütras and the Niryuktis give all 
rules regarding these aspects of different units and groups. The ‘gana’ seem- 
ed to have been the most important unit in the Chedasütras, but the 
Niryuktis betray the rising importance of the 'gaccha' as they refer to the 
latter more frequently. In fact, the Chedasütras scarcely seem to refer to 
the ‘gaccha’ as an important unit. At the same time it may be noted that 
the importance and prominence of the ‘gaccha’ in the Niryuktis also seem 
to be minor if compared with that in the Prakirnakas a text from which 
group deals entirely with the ‘gaccah’. This importance of the ‘gaccha’, as 


we shall see later on, was to eclipse completely the ‘gana’ in the post- 
Canonical period. 


Besides the ‘gana’ and the ‘gaccha’, there arose, it seems, other units 
like ‘gumma’, ‘phaddaga’, etc. But it is very difficult to say whether these 
were units in the technical sense of the term. "They cannot also be taken 
as being the signs of disintegration of the Church. As a matter of fact, they 
may well be interpreted as attempts at corporate life in small units due 
possibly to the expanse of Jainism on account of which it was perhaps not 
possible to have a large centralised unit under the direct control of a few 
Seniors acting as representatives of the Church. Yet, it is interesting to note 
that 'šākhās' or branches, after the senior ācārya and his various disciples, 
arose in a good number as is evidenced by the Kalpasütra. 


As in the case of its internal administration, so also in the case of the 
external relations with persons in authority, heretics and the society in 
general, the Church was shrewd enough to forbid its members to have close 
intimacy with, as well as bitter hatred against, these. To avoid suspicion 
in the mind of the publie due to close intimacy with the king or his officers, 
the Church disallowed its followers to worship, show intimacy with, influence 
or make use of these persons, and the monk who transgressed this rule was 
Punished. On the other hand, in order to keep aloof from political turmoil, 
they were asked to obey the previous king till a new one was consecrated. 
Normally, they were not allowed to go to anarchical regions. Thus the 
Church kept strict neutrality and remained contented to work safely but 
Surely for the Spread of Jainism. 


From the heretics and householders also, the monks were asked visely 
to €ep away. In the case of the former, the intention was to maintain the 
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integrity of the Church and the purity of monastic life, while in the latter 
case it was possibly with a view to give less opportunity to the monk to 
be worldly as well as not to bore down the devoted laity with frequent visits. 


Moral Discipline : 

The fundamental tenets of moral discipline and self-control do not 
seem to have changed. This would be clear from the fact that the five 
principal vows (mahāvratas), the ‘guptis’ and the 'samitis, and the rules 
of mortification of body and of respect towards the elders are the same as 
those given in the Angas. 


However, the Church seemed to show a great deal of accomodative 
spirit in the actual practice of these rules, as would be clear from the alter- 
natives afforded to monks in cases of emergencies and shortage of normal 
requirements. The monks were provided with a graded list of residences 
or places of easing nature in case they could not obtain such as was ideal 
for them. Besides this, exceptions to the general rules of accepting proper 

Er food were also introduced, as we have already marked in the Pindaniryukti. 
The same was the case in the rule which allowed the performance of 
‘Slocana’ in a routine fashion in emergencies. 


Thus, the Church seemed to adjust itself to changing environments 
within as well as without. At the same time it did not transgress the 
spiritual and moral limits of its fundamental tenets. Besides allowing 
exceptions, what it did was to put the older rules within a framework of 
monastic jurisprudence and thus helped to have the scope of moral discipline 
stated in an explicit and legal code. 


Een a een was highly feared, and rules like accepting food 

Be: e amilies, or from the king, or from the ill or lame persons 
? A it. Hence, besides the moral basis of rules of monastic behaviour, 

e me and customs also seemed to play an important part. This 

tā ay y the case due to the increased contact of monks with society, 
well as due to newer regions to which Jaina monks had access. 


waa a S ae x prominent to the Niryukti period may be said to 
ZyimakeToika? em T e somewhat more explicit statements about the 
PARE uod e Sthavirakalpika' modes of monastic life. The Angas 
tion, if x mM Šā a it and only the commentaries bear out the distinc- 
to these km dO DM the texts. The Niryuktis, on the other hand, refer 
the two regarding th atements and explain in detail the difference between 
Exe < g the number of requisites, clothing, pots used, the practice of 
_ penance and the relation of such monks with the an ae gone, V 
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seems, therefore, probable that there was a respectable number of monks 
in the Jaina Church who preferred to follow a stricter life as laid down for 
ihe Jinakalpika' monks. It may, however, be noted that these two modes 
never seem to have attained the nature of a schism. 


Study : 


Study still remained an important factor in the monk's life. But what 
may be noted is the fact that with the organisation of the church a planned 
curriculum of studies was also necessitated and brought into execution. 
Different texts were to be studied in different years, and within the span 
of twenty years the monk was taught in such a manner as to be the master 
of the canon. 


The upādhyāya remained the chief instructor, and he taught his 
disciples with the help of books as we have already seen in the Nisīthasūtra. 


The time, the place and other details pertaining to study do not seem 
to have changed. 


Food: 


As in the case of other items, in the case of food also, the fundamental 
faults pertaining to improper food remained unchanged. The same forty-six 
faults were to be avoided by the monk. 


But the Chedasütras and the Niryuktis made an advance in this matter 
as compared with the Angas and the Mūlasūtras, inasmuch as the Cheda- 
sūtras set the rules within frames of jurisprudence and described concrete 
cases of transgressions and the punishments for these. The Niryuktis—espe- 
cially the Piņdaniryukti — amplify the forty-six rules with minute divisions 
and numerous possibilities of loopholes. They not only describe them, but 
give the justification for such rules, their background as well as exceptions 
to them. These not only stressed the purity of food but showed an adjustabi- 
lity to social environments as well Thus, it may be said that though the 
fundamentals did not change, the implications, amplifications and exceptions 
to rules increased. 


Requisites : 


The formula of fourfold requisites consisting of almsbowl, broom, cloth- 
ing and bedding, so often repeated in the Angas, seems to have given place 
to a number of other requisites as found in the Oghaniryukti. 

Even though they were not fundamentally. new, yet they were set 
within specific limits and the measurements of each and every reguisite were 
laid down so as to bring uniformity. 
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Another important advance pertaining to requisites was sd be dec 
of washing clothes. The Ācārānga strictly forbids it but the ru = ay 
down great details regarding the purpose, the time and the g e o wash- 
ing. One of the reasons given in vindication of washing was that the ācārya 

sli ly to go down in public esteem if he put on dirty clothes. Thus, 
Ad M mpelled the church to adjust itself to changing circumstances, 
EN en is seen to try his level best to refute the argument of 
e se i held that washing was against the Law of the Jina, and that it 
us likely to transform itself into an effort of personal decoration. 


The process of coating the pot also came into prominence and the 
Niryuktis give great details about the nature of the coating, the place from 
which it was brought, the time, place and the method of doing the process. 


Penance and Fasting : 


The modes of penance and fasting did not undergo any change. We 
may, however, note that various types of fasts were undergone as punish- 
>) A 
ments for respective transgressions. 


The Upangas—as for instance the Aupapütika—do mention a number 
of fasts but they ere not new. 


Supernatural Powers and Superstition : 


The Acéranga disallowed a monk to indulge in magic or practice of 
popular sciences. But the Niryuktis refer to a number of feats of super- 
natural powers and magic practised by the monks. 


It may mean two things. The monks, owing to powerful penance, had 
aecess to such powers; or they might have been influenced by contemporary 


environments which were possibly full of such practices carried on on a large 
scale by followers of other sects. 


ae Along with magic and spells, the element of astrology also seemed to 
have come into vogue. The Prakīrņakas which belong possibly to the later 
phase of the canon, are replete with references to constellations, omens and 


"the whole, we may say that if the Angas depict the ideal conduct, 
dasūtras and the Niryuktis illustrate the actual practice of it set 
amework of legal discipline of an organised church. And in doing 

to make the code as comprehensive and exhaustive as possible; 
n the loopholes of each rule that were likely to be 
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ever, they prescribed exceptions which were not likely to mar the funda- 
mentals of moral discipline. 


DIGAMBARA MONACHISM : 


We have already noted the different theories accounting for the great 
schism in the Jaina church. It is not possible to ascribe one single reason 
to, or a definite date for, the origin of the schism from the sources at our 
disposal at present. 


One thing, however, seems certain that the texts like the Mūlācāra, 
Pravacanasara and others which are ascribed roughly to the beginning of the 
Christian era, depict a clear-cut mode of life of the Digambara monks, 
which, as the following discussion would bring out, does not seem to have 
been totally different from that of the Svetambara monks except on a few 
points. Before, therefore, entering upon a comparison between these two 
modes of monastic life, it would be better to take a survey of Digambara 
monachism as revealed in the texts mentioned above. 


CHURCH : 
Initiation : 


The process of initiation was very simple and devoid of any. pomp. 
The person wanting to renounce the world saluted the five great dignitaries 
(Siddhas, Jinas, Ācāryas, Upādhyāyas and the Sādhus), and taking leave of 
his relatives and dependants he approached the ganin. Then saluting him, 
he requested him to admit him into the order. Obtaining the sanction of the 
ascetic community, he pulled out his hair and moustache and “adopted a 
form similar to that in which he is born (ahajayarüvadharo)" — i.e. became 
naked. Accepting this mode of ascetic life, the person listened to his duties 
as a monk from the preceptor and, consenting to it, he became a $ramana.9?? 


Persons Fit for Monkhood : 


The list of persons who were deemed unfit for mate, ARES to 
have been the same among the Švetāmbaras and the Digambaras." 


Incidentally, it may be noted that the Pravacanasüra$ deemed him 
a fit person for monkhood, who “hailed from the three castes (varņas: comm. 


638. See Upapnvs, A.N. Pravacanasara, Introduction, p. XXII. 


639. Ibid, III, 1-7. C. R. J 24-25 D 

640. S üsa-dharma by C. R. JAIN, PP. &*-e» . i 

on a pur De however, is taken to be a later interpolation by Dr. 
, 15: 


A. N. UPADHYE, 
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brāhmaņa, ksatriya and vaigya)” besides his having other physical and 
mental gualifications. 


The Church Hierarchy: 
(a) Sahu (Sadhu) : 

Having gualified himself for monkhood and taken to that life, the 
monk became a recognised member of the Church. 


His chief duties consisted of showing respect to the elders, helping the 
co-monks without causing pain to living beings, carrying out perfectly the 
tenets of monastic conduct, and study.$? 


(b) Thera (sthavira) : 


When the newcomer spent a considerable period in monkhood he 
attained the position of a sthavira. The commentary!3 gives but fanciful 
explanation: 'yasmāt sthirāņi ācaraņāni bhavanti iti sthavirah” No other 
details regarding the qualifications of a sthavira are given. But he was a 
monk well-versed in the sacred lore and monastic traditions and was, perhaps, 
consulted on matters of moral discipline. 


(c) Uvajjhaya (upāūdhyāya) : 


The person who was well-versed in the twelve Angas as told by the 
Jina, and who gave instructions to the younger monks was called the upādh- 
yāya*4 Thus he was solely in charge of instructions. à; 


(d) Āiriya (acarya) : 


He was a person, superior to the upādhyāya and was the ideal for 
others regarding proper monastic conduct.945 


(e) Ganahara (ganadhara) : 


The ganadhara was the head of a ‘gana’ or a group of monks. It is 
not clear what distinguished him from the ācārya for he is equated with the 
ācārya by the commentator.49 Elsewhere he is mentioned as being a person 
separate from the acarya.9^ 


642. Ibid., III, 47-52. 
643. Mūl. pt. I, comm., p. 135. 
644. Ibid., 7, 10: upadisati svādhyāyam tenopādhyāya ucyate; Ibid., pt. I, comm. 
p. 135: urea asmādadhīyate upadhyayah'; 4, 155; 4, 195. 
645. Ibid. 


. Ibid., pt. . 160: po 
d n pt. I, p. 160; references to the ganadhara: Ibid., 4, 155, 186. 
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(f) Sūri: 


The references to this officer are very scanty in the Mūlācāra,* and 

as the commentator equates him with the ācārya, it is difficult to say whether 

he was a different person. Possibly, he was not a different officer as the 

verse, which mentions him along with the upādhyāya, does not mention the 
ācārya who is generally referred to with the instructor $4? 


(g) Pavatta$9 (pravartaka) : 


This officer is explained as being one who furthers the affairs of the 
sangha (sangharn pravartayati iti pravartakah),5! and no other details 
regarding his position, qualifications and duties are to be found in the text. 


Besides these, there were two others who may not be taken to be 
officers in the proper sense of the term. "The preceptor who offered initiation 
to a person was called 'pravrajyādāyaka', and he who helped a defaulter to 
reattain proper conduct was termed ^iryapaka.6*? 


The Church Units: 


Under these various officers the monks were grouped into different 
units as in the case of the Svetambara Church. 


(a) Gaņa: 


The gana was a group of three monks (traipurusiko gaņah),*5 and 
was probably headed by the ganadhara. 


(b) Gaccha: 


It as a congregation of seven monks (sāptapurusiko [saptapurusako ?] 
gacchah) .654 


The commentator is not clear when he defines the 'gaccha' in different 
ways at different places. At one placet5 he seems to equate it with the 
‘gana’ when he says—‘gacche rsisamudaye caturvarnyasramanasanghe va 
Saptapurusakah tripurusako va tasmin'. At another place he explains it 


648, Ibid., 4, 195. 
649. Ibid., 4, 195. 
650. Ibid., 4, 155. 
651. Ibid., comm. pt. I, p. 135. 
652. Prv. IIT, 10. 
653. Mūl. 10, 92; comm. pt. I, p. 133. 
654. Ibid., comm. pt. I, p. 133; 4, 153, 177, m 
655. Ibid., pt. I, p. 150. 
656. Ibid., pt. I, p. 160. 
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as 'rsikulam ādiryesām to gacchadayah’. Elsewhere**7 he refers to it as being 
a congregation of seven persons of all ages: ‘vayovrddhastapovrddha guna- 
vrddhastairakulo gacchastathaiva bālavrddhākule gacche saptapurusasan- 
tane’. 

From the point of view of the number required for forming a unit, 
the ‘gaccha’ seems to have been a bigger unit than the ‘gana’ as the former 
required four members more than the latter. 


(c) Kula: 


This$58 has been explained by the commentator as *gurusantāna”.69 Tt 
referred to the school founded by a teacher and consisted of his immediate 
disciples. No other details can be had regarding it. 


Inspite of the fact that a monk was asked to carry out his duties 
towards his 'gaccha,** the text Mūlācāra reveals a strong dissatisfaction at 
forming a ‘gana’, when it says, "Better marry than enter a gana. Marriage 
results in attachment, but the gana (leads to) the mine of miseries."681 The 
latter implied the creation of a school with all its paraphernalia like disciples, 
etc. which became a cause of attachment for the guru at the time of his death. 
This utterance may be said to reveal the overwhelming growth of such groups 
in the early centuries of the Digambara Jaina Church. 


Church Jurisprudence : 


The Mūlācāra reveals exactly the same list of prayascittas as found in 
the Svetambara texts, except for two changes. It shows that the Digambara 
Church had 'parihàra' and 'saddhana' instead of the ‘anavatthappa’ and 
‘paraficiya’. The rest of the prāyašcittas like ‘alocana’, ‘pratikramana’; 
‘ubhaya’, ‘viveka’, ‘vyutsarga’, ‘tapa’, ‘cheda’ and ‘mula’ were identical. 


The 'parihāra' has been explained by the commentator in two ways. 
It was either ‘ganapratibaddha’ or ‘apratibaddha.’ The former pertained to 
transgressions in the corporate life of a ‘gana’ by a member-monk, while the 
latter consisted of his transgressions in a country or surroundings which were 
foreign to him and in which he happened to be alone.*%2 


657. Ibid., pt. I, p. 307. 
658. Ibid., 4, 166. 
659, Ibid., pt. I, p. 143. 
660. Ibid., 5, 192. 
661, Ibid., 10, 92: 
"Varam gaņapavesādo vivāhassa pavesanam / 


"Vivahe ragatippatti gano dosāņamāgar 
f i : o/ /—comm. pt. II, p. 137. 
662. Ibid., 5, 165; see comm. pt. I, p. e jii = 
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The 'sraddhāna” was the giving up of sinful activities or passions by 
the transgressor, and his re-affirming the faith in the true religion. 


With all these ten types of prayašcittas, it may be noted that the text 
under review or early Digambara texts fail to give concrete examples of 


transgressions and the rules regarding the prescription of a particular punish- 
ment in a particular case. 


External Relations: 


The attitude of the Church towards society in general and towards its 
followers in particular was as it should be, inasmuch as it expected that 
everybody “should confer benefits on all the Jainas whether practising the 
course of the duty of a householder or of an ascetic through compassion and 
without expecting anything in return, even though this involves slight sin”.664 
It compares favourably with the dictum laid down in the Sthānānga which 
advocated the spread of one's religion by every monk. This may be said 


to be the proper attitude of a church aspiring to spread ambitiously. 
Touring : 


With these units, officers, and religious zeal for the spread of the 
Church, the monks led a wandering life throughout the year except in the 
four months of the rainy season. 


The Proper Road: 


While leading a wandering life the monks abstained from all activities 
that were likely to inflict injury to living beings. In order, therefore, to 
avoid hirnsā while walking, they chose a road which was used by carts 
(sayada) and carriages (jāņa), by the palanquins (jugga), chariots (raha), 
elephants, horses, donkies, camels (odha), cows, buffaloes, by people in gene- 
ral that which was scorched by the sun and which was ploughed—in short, 
that road which was entirely free from living beings.665 


The Mode of Walking: 


Along such a road, therefore, the monk travelled with perfect control 
Over his movements (iryasamita). He toured at day time, carefullly avoid- 
ing the beings and looking to a distance of a yuga (four hands) before him.667 


663. Ibid., also comm. pt. II, p. 163. 
664. Pr». III, 51: translated by UPADHYE. 
665. Mūl. 5, 107-09. 

666. Ibid., 9, 18. 

667. Ibid., 5, 106. 
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He avoided plucking the grass, leaves, bark, bulbs and roots, fruits, 
flowers or trees.968 


Unattached to anything, he wandered as light and free as the wind 
(vada) .669 


The Period of Stay: 


We have already referred to the fact that the monk had to stay at 
one place in the rainy season. But normally the monk stayed for one day 
in a village and for five days in a town.S?? The four months of rain-retreat 
are seen to be interpreted by the commentator of Mūlācāra in various ways. 


The first interpretation of the word ‘masa’6! was that the monk could 
stay at one place one month before the rainy season started, then the two 
months of the rainy season plus one month after it was over. Thus in all 
he stayed there for four months. 


One reason given for his stay at a place a month in advance of the 
rainy season was that his stay was essential for the proper knowledge of the 
conditions around him (lokasthitijiapanartham). Another consideration was 
the strict practice of ahirnsā which made it compulsory for him to restrict 
his movements, even before the actual downpour began, on account of slight 
overgrowth of vegetation all around (ahirnsāvratapālanārtham). "The cause 
of his stay for one month at the same place after the rains stopped was to 
redress the grievances of the laymen (srāvakalokādi-sanklešapariharaņāya). 
Thus he had to act not only for his benefit but even for the benefit of the 
laity which had rendered all facilities to him during his stay there. 


Another interpretation of ‘masa’ was that the monk was allowed to 


wander one month and stay for one month in each rtu except in the rainy 
season. 


The third possibility was that in which the monk was asked to stay 
at one place during the rainy season and wander throughout the rest of the 
year on pilgrimage to different places, 


On the whole, therefore, it seems that the monks were allowed to stay 


at one place for a period of one month during the eight months of an year 
excluding the rainy season. 


668, Ibid. 9, 35-36. 

669. Ibid, 9, 31. 

: 670. Ibid. 9, 19 "gāmeyarādivāsī nayare paūicāhavāsiņo dhirà", 
0 10, 18: comm. pt. II, pp. 104-105, 
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REQUISITES : 


While touring or otherwise, the Digambara monk had less requisites 
as compared with those of the Svetambara one. 


Clothing and Nudity : 


The Digambara monk remained naked (jahājāya).*72 It was consider- 
ed to be one of the essentials of monkhood (lingakappa) that a monk should 
remain devoid of clothing (accelakkam). 


In this respect they differed from the Svetambaras, and the texts under 
review strongly uphold the view. Clothing and other requisites were looked 
upon as property, the use of which disqualified a person to be a monk who 
was to be without any possession (pariggaha). The same feeling is expressed 
by the following verse from the Pravacanasara$?—'1f (you were to say) that 
itis (found) stated in certain texts that a monk accepts a piece of clothing 
and possesses a pot, (we are to ask) how can he (with these) be independent 
and without activities involving preliminary sin? If he accepts a piece of 
clothing, gourd-bowl and anything else, necessarily there is involved harm 
unto living beings, and there is disturbance in mind. Thus considerations 
of non-possession and abstaining from sin were at the base of this practice 
of nudity. 


Broom : 


As against the broom (rajoharana) of woollen threads used by the 
Svetāmbaras, the Digambara monks used one made of peacock feathers. 


Five qualifications were attributed to this sort of broom. It was said 
that such a broom did not get soiled either with dust or with sweat (raja- 
sedāņamagahaņarh), as also it had qualities like softness and non-injuriousness 
(maddava), tenderness (sukumāladā), and lightness in handling (lahuttam) . 


Pots: 


The monks did not use any bowl for begging food. Instead of that 
they accepted food in the palms of their hand (panipátra)S' It may be 
remembered that the Kalpasütra describes Mahāvīra taking food in the palms 


672. Ibid. 9, 15; 10, 17-22; Suttapühuda, 10-13; Bodhapāhuda, 51-55; Prv. III, 25: 
Quoted by Upapuye, Prv. Intr, pp. XXX-XXXII. 

673. IIT, 3-5, 21; Jam, C. R., Sannyüsadharma, pp. 43-46. 

674. Mal, 9, 45-54, 
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of his hand.$/5 It seems, however, that the monks carried a pot (kuņdikā) 
for water used after answering calls of nature.$76 


Bedding : 
The bedding (santhara) consisted of either bare ground (bhūmi), 
or a slab of stone (silā), or a plank of wood (phalaga), or dry grass (tiņa). 


Besides these the monk possessed nothing else and all other things 
or valuables like pearls, conches, skins, ivory and kambala (blanket) were 


deemed unfit for him.678 


In handling all the requisites permitted to him, he was very careful 
and wiped the places of occupation with the feather-broom (picchikā) to 
avoid himsa.? 


Residence : 

The same rules as in the case of the Svetambaras were followed by 
the Digambaras also inasmuch as the monks were asked to avoid residences 
full of women, eunuchs, beasts and bad characters.680 Any places which 
were specially built for monks, places which were likely to make them 
passionate, regions which had no king or where the king was wicked, were 
avoided by monks.! 


But the whole tone of thought seemed to favour the opinion that the 
monk should live a very solitary life away from the society. He was recom- 
mended to take resort to caves, or forests or roots of trees or deserted houses 
or burning grounds.*%% 


Only such places as were favourable to the perfect practice of study, 
meditation and celibacy were to be resorted to.$55 


BEGGING AND FOOD: 


Seeking an ideal residence, the monk went out to obtain proper food 
for the maintenance of the body. 


675. SBE. XXII, p. 260. 

676. Mul. comm. pt. I, p. 19, 

677. Ibid., 4, 172: comm. pt. I, p. 148; Bodhapahuda, 56. 

678. Mul. Chapt. 1, comm. pt. I, p. 14. 

679. Ibid., 5, 122. 

680. Ibid., 9, 19; Bodhapühuda, 56: See Urapuye, Introducti XXXI-L 

681. Mal. 10, 58-60. dur GERENS MO 
682. Ibid, 9, 21-22; Bodhapahuda, 42, 51; even a ‘matha’ or a monastery was not 
allowed: Mūl. comm. on 10, 18, p. 104 (pt. II). 
683. Bodhapahuda, 57; C. R. Jam gives the list of forty-six faults of improper 
ce, exactly after the fashion of the faults pertaining to food; op. cit. pp. 137-138. 
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Time for Begging: 


The monk was allowed to take food within a period of three ghatikās 
after sunrise and the same period before sunset (i.e. one hour and twelve 
minutes after and before sunrise and sunset respectively) .*** 


Proper Donors and Food: 


The same forty-six faults pertaining to donors and purity of food as 
are described in the Svetāmbara texts are to be found in the Mūlācāra also, 
and hence we need not repeat them here. 


Besides the whole set of these forty-six rules, the purity of food was 
expressed in a suitable way and the monk was asked to accept such food 
which was pure in nine ways ‘navakotiparisuddha’. It was to be pure in 
three ways, to wit, mentally, vocally and physically, and be devoid of the 
faults of one’s own doing, causing others to do these or consenting to some- 
body else doing these. 


The Purpose of Eating and Giving Up Food: 


The reasons for which the monk ate food and gave it up were the 
same as those noted previously. 


The Mode of Eating: 

* We have already seen that the monk did not use alms-vessel. He, 
therefore, ate the food in the cavity of his palms in a standing position. He 
did not speak or ask for anything while on the begging tour, but simply 
suggested by his presence that he wanted food.68? He stood without taking 
Shelter of anything like the wall, etc. and kept his feet at a distance of four 
angulas from each other. The entire space required for this purpose con- 
sisted of that region which his feet covered plus the place over which food 
might be scattered while eating, and this was expressed by the word 
"bhūmitrika' 688 
the monks consumed as much food 


Irrespective of the taste of the food, 
odily activities (akkhamakkhana- 


as was sufficient only to carry on the b 
mettarn) 689 


684, Mal, 6, 73: "Sūryodayāstamanayornādītrikavarjitayoh ašanakāle / 
Trikadvikaikamuhūrtāh jaghanyamadhyamotkrstah / / 

685. Ibid., chapter 6. 

686. Prv. IIT, 8; Mil. 1, 54; 9, 54. 

687. Ibid., comm. on 9, 53. 

688. Ibid. 1, 34. 

689. Ibid. 9, 48-49: Literally 


i it is ‘suggestive of a trader who applies grease to the 
axle of his cart to carry his valuables to the 


desired goal. The saint, too, has to carry the 
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The Quantity of Food: 


The monk filled half of his belly with food, one fourth with water 
and one fourth with wind.9? This meant that he had half of his appetite 
calmed to keep him fit. 


The Fourteen Impurities : 


Nails, hair, living beings (jantu), bones, chaff, grain particles, pus, 
skin, blood, flesh, seeds, fruits, bulbs and roots were deemed impurities. 


If the monk happened to come across blood, flesh, bones, skins and 
pus in the food then he did not eat the food, and underwent a prāyašcitta 
for it. If he found out living beings and hair, then he gave up that food. 
If he found that it contained nails, then he did not partake of the food and 
underwent a minor prāyašcitta for it. If he came across the rest of the 
impurities, then he took out those things and then ate the food. 


The Circumstances Under Which Food Could Not Be Taken: 


If, while begging, a crow (kàga) happened to touch the monk, if his 
food was besmeared with dirt (mejjhà), if he vomited (chaddi), or if he 
was bound (rohana), if he happened to see his own or the other's blood 
(ruhira) or tears (assuvāya), or touch his body below the knees (janhü- 
hitthā amarisam), or go by bending very low—even below his naval 
(nabhi&dhoniggamanam), eat some forbidden article (paccakkhiyasevaņā), 
kill living beings (jantuvaho), if a crow took away food from his palm, if 
the food fell down on the ground from his hand, if a certain living being 
fell into the food from above, if he happened to see flesh, in cases of divine 
trouble (uvasagga), if a living being came in between his feet, if the person 
serving food happened to drop down the utensil (sampādo bhāyaņāņa), if 
the monk got calls of nature while eating food, if he happened to enter the 
house of a low-caste person (abhojagihapavesaņa), if he fainted or had to 
sit down, if something bit him, if he happened to touch the ground (bhūmi- 
samphāsa), if bodily dirt was splashed (nitthuvanam), if worms fell from 
his stomach (udarakimi), if he happened to take up something without 
permission of the owner (adattagahana), if somebody struck him, if the 
village was burnt, or if he happened to take up something from the gr ound 


a bodily cart containing the jewels of virtues i ion, : 
Po Ac contain to the city of self-contemplation, by greasing 
= the Gd of life with the food obtained by alms.’ ime R 24 EROR S 
E 690. Mul. 6, 72; the normal quantity was of 32 morsels, Ibid. 5, 153; the morsel or 
nsisted of 1000 rice-grains, Ibid., comm. i 
Ibid., 6, 65; The ‘vikrtis’: Ibid., 5, 155-157. 
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by means of his hands or feet—then, under any of these circumstances, he 
had to go without food on that day.2 : 


It may be noted that there was nothing wrong in these rules as most 
of them were connected with the purity of food as well as with the perfect 
practice of ahimsā. The touching by hand or foot the ground or portions 
below the knees was likely to make the hands dirty as well as contaminated 
with living beings which a monk was liable to injure. Other reasons like 
the burning of the village, or seeing somebody crying, etc. were suggestive 
of sorrow and it was likely to create hatred about the monk in the mind 
of the people if he sought to beg food on such occasions. Thus a combination 
of the principal tenets of the religion with the decorum of social etiquette 
may be said to be at the back of these rules. It may also be noted that 
entering the Cāņdāla homestead was not accepted by the society and the 
monk also had to justify it on the grounds of purity. 


Besides these, if the monk was touched by the Candala, or if there 
was death of a brother-monk, or if somebody left monk life or if a prominent 
personality died, then also the monk went without food. So also if there 
was trouble from the king or condemnation by the people, then under these 
circumstances, the monk did not take food. 


DAILY ROUTINE: 


Besides the important item of begging food, the monk's daily routine 
Was spent mostly in study and meditation. 


At sunrise he got up and paid homage to the five dignitaries. Then, 
carrying on studies for some time, he went to ease nature, and, washing his 
feet and carefully scanning his requisites, he went to pay respect to the 
Jina. After that he went on the begging tour when he was sure that the 
time of childrens’ meals was over. Then, visiting the families irrespective 
of their economic position but avoiding the places where low-caste people 
oF persons in mourning lived and such other places which were not fit to 
be visited by him, he ate food at a pure house in the proper way. Then 
Washing his hands, feet and mouth and drinking water, he left the place 
and went to the Jina temple and confessed the faults, if any, committed by 

i He took no night meals and hence slept after study and meditation.**3 


692. Ibid., 6, 76-82. 
693. Ibid., comm. pt. I, pp. 261-2. 
BULL, DCRL—44 
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This was in short the daily routine of the monk. But the most im- 
portant and the carefully attended items of it were the six 'àva$yakas' or 
essential duties: viz. the ‘samaika’ or the equanimity of mind, *caturvirnša- 
tistava’ or the praise of the twenty-four Jinas, 'vandanā or salutation to the 
Arhats, Siddhas and the guru, ‘pratikramana’ or condemnation of the mental, 
vocal or physical transgressions, ‘pratyakhyana’ or the determination to give 
up sinful activities, and ‘kayotsarga’ or the practice of non-attachment to the 


body.8% 


It may be noted that these essential duties are not different from those 
described in the Svetambara texts. But it would not be out of place here 
to see some details pertaining to them as given in the Mūlācāra. 


(a) Sāmāiya: 
It implied equanimity towards all beings, the practising of three 
= ‘suptis’, the destruction of ‘kasayas’ or passions giving up of inauspicious 
types of meditation like ‘raudra’ and ‘arta’ and giving up attachment for the 
pleasures of the sense organs. It was done with folded hands in a standing 
posture with the mind fully concentrated.995 


(b) Caüvisatthava : 


Keeping a distance of four angulas between his feet, and the body in 
a firm, unshaky position, the monk praised the twenty-four Jinas and be- 
sought them to help him in getting liberation.999 


(c) Vandanaya : 


ish The monk offered his respects to the ācārya, upadhyaya, pravartaka, 
sthavira and gaņadhara with due modesty. 


At the time of performing 'ālocanā' (confession of faults), asking 
doing the āvašyakas', study or worship and when atoning for an 
me, the monk bowed down to the superiors. 


distance between the worshipped and the worshipper was to be 
ire of one hand. Then scanning the purity of the body and 
ing the superior that he was doing vandanā, the monk performed 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 


(15) 
(16) 


(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 


(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 


(26) 
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The following faults of improper vandanā were to be avoided: 


anādrta 
stabdha 
pravista 
paripidita 
dolāita 
ankusita 
kacchaparigata 
matsyodvarta 


manodusta 
vedikābaddha 
bhayena 
vibhyatva 
rddhigaurava 
gaurava 


stenita 


pratinita 


pradusta 
tarjita 
Sabda 
hilita 
trivalita 


kuūcita 
drsta 
adrsta 
sanghasya 


karamocanam 


alabdha 


; 


done without respect for the act, 
done with pride for one's learning, 
going too near the superior, 
touching the parts below the knees, 
shaking the body, 

touching the forehead with fingers, 
moving the waist, 


revolving the lower portions of the body 
like a fish, 


bearing hatred towards the guru, 

by keeping hands crosswise, 

out of fear for death, 

out of fear for the guru, 

done with a view to attract the sangha, 


done with the intention of impressing one's 
greatness, 


doing it secretly, 

doing it by becoming unfavourable to the 
guru, 

bearing hatred, 

done after threatening the ācārya, 

by giving up silence, or with deceit, 

by condemning the teacher, 

bending the body, 
forehead, 

placing the head between the knees, 


looking at all quarters, or doing the act 
properly only when the teacher looks at 
the monk, 

sitting at a place beyond the eye-range of 
the teacher, 


or contracting the 


with a view of not displeasing the sangha, 


saluting after getting the requisites, 
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(27) anālabdha .. with a view to obtain requisites, 

(28) hina .. devoid of the true mode and implications 
of vandana, 

(29) uttaracülika .. saying loudly at the end, ‘I am bowing 
down to you, Sir’, 

(30) mūka .. doing it in an inaudible tone, 

(31) dardura .. doing it very. loudly so as to mix one's 
words with those of others, 

(32) cululita .. bowing down to all by simply turning the 


head in all directions.9? 


(d) Padikkamaņa : 


The abstention from subjective or objective transgressions was called 
*padikkamana. There were six types of it common with those of the Sve- 
tambaras, to wit: 


Daivasika m done at day time, 
Rātrika ae done at night, 
Airyapathika "s regarding movement, 
Pāksika m fortnightly, 
Cāturmāsika Jd: four-monthly, 
Samvatsarika ae yearly. $ 


The determination consisted of abstaining from wrong belief (mith- 
yātva), non-control (asarnyama), passions (kasāya) and movement (yoga). 
Before the ‘padikkamana’, ‘alocana’ or confession of transgression was 
done.*%8 


7 After performing 'vandanā' and scanning the place of sitting or by 
T carefully v wiping it with the peacock-feather broom, the monk confessed his 

transgressions before the guru by joining dgio his palms and by giving 
all pride and secrecy. 


may be noted here that the Mūlācara refers to the point, already 
$ the Bhagavatīsūtra, that 'pratikramaņa” was compulsory 
he eriod of the first and the last Tīrthankaras whether a fault was 


| was to be done with the simplicity and innocence of a child: 
kajjamakajjarn ca ujjuyam bhanadi / 
ayamosam ca mottūņa / /. 
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committed or not, while in the case of the rest of the Jinas, their followers per- 
formed ‘pratikramana’ only when a transgression was done, not otherwise.599 
(e) Paccalckhama : 


It was of ten kinds: 


(1) Anāgata .. Going a fast, for instance, earlier than it 
should have been done, 

(2) Atikranta .. doing it later than the decided period, 

(3) Kotisahita .. doing a fast taking into consideration one's 
ability for it at that particular time, 

(4) Nikhandita .. doing the fast at proper time, 

(5) Sākāra .. doing different penances like 


‘kanakavali, ete. by paying attention to 
different constellations, 


(6) Anākāra .. performing fasts at will, 

(7) Parimanagata .. resorting to fasting of varying periodical 
magnitudes, 

(8) Aparišesa .. practising fasts like the feaüttha', etc. 
lifelong, 

(9) Adhvānagata .. fasting while crossing a forest, etc. 

(10) Sahetuka .. fasting done with a purpose, as, for 

* instance, for the removal of divine 

trouble. 


The mode of doing the ‘pratyakhyana’ was to be pure in four ways. 
It was to be done in perfect modesty (vinayapratyākhyāna), with the utte- 
rance of the formula exactly in the same way, tone, order and seguence as 
told by the guru (anubhāsāyukta”), without breaking one's vow under ill- 
ness, trouble, hard labour, famine or in the forest (anupālanasahita"), and 
without anger or hatred (parinamavisuddhi) ds 


(f) Kāiissagga: 


It has been explained by the commentator to be the indulgence by a 


Person in auspicious nature of meditation without movement of or attach- 


ment to the body." 


699. Ibid., 7, 114-133. 


700. Ibid., 7, 134-49. us 8 itasy: 
T0l. Ibid, comm. pt. I, p. 491—‘Sarirasyotsargah parityageh kayotsargah sthitasya 


Ras. T - zs D 
āsīnasya sarvangacalanarahitasya Subhadhyanasya vrttih kayotsargah. 
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It was done by keeping a distance of four angulas between the feet, 
with arms hanging down and maintaining the body stable without even the 
slightest movement. 


It was performed mainly for the training of the body for the purpose 
of remaining aloof from sinful activities. ; 


The duration of 'kāyotsarga” was different for different items as will 
be clear from the following table: 


s: The maximum period 35 one year 
The minimum period T antarmuhürta 
Item Period of kāyotsarga 
(1) Daily pratikramaņa ET 108 ucchvasas 
(2) Nightly pratikramana T 54 A 
(3) Fortnightly pratikramana o 300 4 
(4) Four-monthly pratikramana i VS 400 5 
(5) Yearly pratikramana .  , 500 g 
(6) Punishment for violation of any of the five sai 
vows 0 108 3 
| (T) At the time of taking food MUSS AR 


co At the time of taking water 25 D 
25 » 

25 » 

ES 25 ” 

from the place of study or monastery .. 25 » 


ur a Exon easing nature 
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So, according to these periods fixed for different items, the monk prac- 
tised ‘kayotsarga’ in which he indulged in the 'dharma- and ‘sukla’ types of 
meditations, avoiding the following faults: 


(1) Ghodaya — standing like a horse with one foot raised 
up or bending one leg, 
(2) Latā — shaking one's body like a creeper, 
(3) Stambha — taking resort to a pillar, or standing with a 
blank mind, 
(4) Kudya — taking support of a wall, 
(5) Mala — standing on a terrace or touching some 
higher object with the head, 
(6) Sabaravadhü — pressing the thighs together like the Sabara 
bride, 
(7) Nigada — keeping legs wide apart, 
(8) Lambottara — standing by bending the body (?), 
(9) Stanadrsti — looking at one's breast, 
(10) Vāyasa — looking at sides like the crow, 
(11) Khalina — making sound of teeth like a bridled horse, 
(12) Yuga — standing by stretching the neck like a yoked 
bull, 
(13) Kapittha — clenching the fists, 
(14) Siraprakampita — shaking the head, 
(15) Mükatva — making facial expressions and signs like the 
‘dumb, 
(16) Anguli — counting the fingers, 
(17) Bhrūvikāra — contracting or expanding the eyebrows, or 
tapping the ground with the foot, 
(18) Vāruņīpāyī — standing reeling like a drunkard, 
(19) Alokanarn dišānām — looking at all quarters, 
(20) Grivonnamana — stretching out the neck, 
(21) Pranamana — bending the body, 
(22) Nisthivana —- spitting out the cough, 
(23) Angāmarša — touching the body. 


Avoiding all these faults and practising proper ‘kayotsareel, tho ja 
meditated on right faith (darsana) , right knowledge (jfiana), right conduct 
(cāritra), and on other qualities essential for monkhood. 
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'kāyotsarga' based on the bodily aus] and the types 
of meditation were also practised. According to cet aiva Was 
that type of ‘kāyotsarga in which the monk did dharma- and Sukla' 
‘dhyanas’ while standing up. The 'utthitanivista was thal in which he did ‘arta? 
and ‘raudra’ meditations in a standing posture. The upavistotthita was that 
in which the monk performed 'kāyotsarga” by sitting and indulging in 
*dharma- and '$ukla” meditations. Lastly, the ‘upavistanivista’ was that in 
which he did ‘arta’ and ‘raudra’ types of 'dhyānas' while sitting.” 


Four forms of 


MEDITATION : 


There seems to have been no difference between the types of medita- 
tion and their subdivisions as given in the early Digambara texts under 
review and the Svetāmbara texts. The Mūlācāra refers to the same types 
of meditation; and only the auspicious forms of it played an important part 
in the life of a monk inasmuch as they formed one of the items of his daily 
routine.703 


STUDY: 


Besides meditation and other essential duties, study formed a very 
important item of monklife. 


Study or the acquisition of knowledge (jiiānācāra) was eightfold 
according as it pertained to the proper time of study (kāla), or to the mental, 
verbal and bodily purity (vinaya), or to study as a special vow (upadhāna), 
or to the means of getting respect from others (bahumāna). The student 
was to mention only the proper person under whom he had studied. He 
recited the text in the proper way (vyafijana), knowing full well the mean- 
ing (artha), or with both these two items (tadubhaya). 


Proper Time: 


Ls. The monk was expected to study in the first half of the night or second 
half of the day (prādosika), two ghatikās after midnight (vairātrika), and 
when cattle were let loose, ie. early after sunrise (gosargika). In short, he 


pete to study throughout the major portion of the day as well as the 
nignt. 


TE Another interesting factor taken into consideration in fixing the period 
of the beginning and the close of his study was the shadow of the sun. He 
was normally asked to begin study when the shadow of the portion below 


02, Ibid., 7, 150-86. 
. Ibid., 7, 197-208; 9, 115-18; 10, 5. 82, 83. 
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his knees fell to a length of seven ‘vitastis’, ie. immediately after sunrise. 
He closed his study at the same time in the evening. 


It may be noted that this length of the shadow varied with different 
seasons, and the monk was to close down his study in the morning according 
to the following system: 


Month. Shadow of the leg below the knees. 
Āsādha de 2 padas 
Srāvaņa A. 2 , + 4 angulas 
A$vina 22.5 REO eee = 3 padas 
Karttika sat eae 
Margasirsa B ow PA p 
Pausa g sc EN Es = 4 padas 
Māgha A p SA g 
Phālguna A p Se p 
Caitra dog. e. — 3 padas 
Vaisakha By o =Ë y 
Jyestha Spec dg 
Āsādha 3 be = 2 padas 


The Improper Occasions of Study: 


There were times when, owing to climatic difficulties or natural pheno- 
mena like the eclipse, etc. study was not permitted to the monks. Tt may be 
noted that the list of such occasions agrees with that given in the Sthananga. 


The Place of Study : 


Such places as were likely to lead to mental disturbance or the cd 
tion of moral conduct were avoided by monks. Hence a place which con- 
tained blood, impurities or flesh within a distance of hundred hands were 
deemed unfit for study. 


The Texts: 


It may be noted that the rules regarding the stoppage of study were 
applicable only to the reading of the texts ascribed to the ganadharas, pratye- 
kabuddhas, érutakevalins and the dašapūrvins. All other texts like those deal- 
ing with the seventeenfold death, hymns in praise of the dignitaries, the ps 
tial duties and biographies of religious saints were allowed to be read at a 
imes. 


BULL. DCRI.—45 
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The Method of Study: 
The monk began the study of a text after seeking permission from the 
guru. He sat in the ‘paryankasana’ or *vīrāsana' posture. He had to undergo 
a fast up to the fifth meal (pafica) or perform kāyotsarga at the beginning 
: or at the end of texts like the ‘angas’, ‘sruta’ (i.e. fourteen Pūrvas), 'skanda' 
i (vastūni), ‘prābhrta’ and ‘dega.’ 
Study consisted of *parivartanà' (repeating of the text), ‘vacana’ (read- 
: ing of the text), ‘prechana’ (asking questions: but, according to the com- 
mentator, ‘Sastrasravana’ or devout listening given to the sacred texts), ‘anu- 
preksa’ (the twelve reflections) and ‘dharmakatha’ (the reading and singing ~ 
of the biographies of great persons, and of the hymns respectively) .”* 


While studying, he kept his mind calm and, for that sake, avoided 
taking food full of ‘vikrtis’ (dainties) or ‘ayambila’ (sauviraudanàdikam). 
He learnt the text without offending the teacher and did not disown the 
teacher after learning everything from him.” 


Change of Guru for Further Study : 


In case a monk wanted to approach another guru for higher studies, 
he took permission of the previous guru three, five or six times, and after 
E getting his consent, he went to another guru in a group of four, three or 
two monks. 


Nobody was allowed to go alone to another guru unless he himself 
was full of all ideal qualities of monkhood or accompanied by another learned 
monk. If he wandered alone, there was a likelihood of the people condemn- 
ing his guru for having let his disciple alone, or he was likely to forget the 
- sacred texts and go astray, and thus bring a blot on the Church. Moreover, 
: he was likely to come across many dangers and difficulties. So his deter- 

. mination to live alone was not at all favoured. 


Ran While on tour, he did not stay at a place where none of the ācārya, 
the upādhyāya, the pravartaka, the sthavira, or the gaņadhara was there. 
3) M e happened to find a book, etc. along the way then he handed it over to 
the owner or to the guru. 
Having seen the disciple approaching, the ācārya received him by g0- 
en steps towards him, He asked him about his welfare and other 
onklife, Then he watched the behaviour of the newcomer for 
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nature, essential duties, and scanning the requisites. On the day of his arri- 
val, the student took rest, and after a couple of days or so, he let the ācārya 
know the purpose of his coming. 


Knowing the purpose of his arrival, the ācārya questioned him regard- 
ing his name, family, previous guru, his standing as a monk, the place from 
which he had come, his previous study, etc. If the student satisfied him, 
then only he was admitted by the new guru for advanced studies. 


If, on the other hand, he failed to satisfy the new guru, quarrelled or 
stole something or did not show signs of concentration, then he was deemed 
unfit. He had to undergo prāyašcittas for transgressions committed, if any. 
If he refused to do so, then he was driven out. 


It may be noted that the above procedure resembles with that adopted 
in changing the gana for further studies as given in the Svetambara texts. 


PENANCE AND FASTING: 


The same division of penance into external (bahira) and internal 
(abbhantara) is to be found in the Mulacara’™® also. These two types were 
further divided into six subdivisions. The only difference between the Sve- 
tambara and the Digambara texts is that the latter give a different list of the 
items of the external penance. Instead of the bhiksācaryā and ‘samlinata’ of 
the Švetāmbaras, they have ‘vrttiparisankhya’ and ‘viviktaSayanasana. The 
former meant the limiting of the number of houses to be visited for alms, or 
the number of morsels to be eaten, or the number of donors,’ etc., and 
indirectly it may be said to be another name for ‘avamodariya.’ The ‘vivikta- 
Sayandsana’ consisted in using a place of residence free from women, eunuchs 
or beasts (stripa$upandakavivarjitam sthānasevanam). 


Other details regarding penance, e.g., the types of internal penance,’ 
the different magnitudes of fasts,” the role of penance in purifying the 
soul,”0 etc. were iie same. The monks had to put up calmly with snow-fall, 
the scorching heat of the sun, the frenzy of the gale, and the onslaught of 
rain. The ideal before them was the mortification of the flesh so that they 
became devoid of the plumpness of the cheeks (ālīņagaņdamarsā), the eye- 


706. 5, 148-49; also Tattvārthādhigamasūtra, 9, 19; Bhavapahuda, 78. ; 

707. ‘grhadayakabhajanaudanakaladinam parisaūkhyānapūravako grahah’—Mul. 
sonum: pt. I, p. 279. 

708. Ibid., 5, 163ff. 

709. Ibid., 9, 44. 

710. Ibid., 8, 56. 
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brows became prominent (pàyadabhiüdimuha 
remained (adhiyadaccha) Du 

It may be noted that the different kinds of fasts like the 'rayaņāvalī, 
or the ‘padimas’ are not prominently mentioned in these texts. 


) and only the pupils of the eye 


SUPERNATURAL POWERS AND SUPERSTITION: 


Superhuman powers which were the result of penance, are not to be 
met with prominently in the Mūlācāra as they are to be seen in the Niryuktis 
which we have noticed. 


C. R. Jain, in his Sannyasadharma,’ however, mentions a number of 
them. They are not different from those that are given in the Svetāmbara 


texts. 


One such incident was about Kundakunda (C. Ist cent. A.D.). From 
his life written by Pandit PnEMI based on the Jüünaprabodha, UpapHyE”s 
mentions that there occurs in that book a reference to Kundakunda's “dispute 
with Svetāmbaras on the mountain Girnār, in which he made the local deity 
Brāhmī admit that the Nirgrantha creed of the Digambaras was true.” 


The element of astronomy seems to have been prominent in the early 
Digambara monachism as we have already seen regarding the position of 
shadows of feet that were taken into consideration while studying. The 
causes of non-study also contained climatic and superstitious elements, even 
though some of them had a basis of ripe commonsense. 


DEATH: 


Leading his life in the framework of arduous rules of self-control, 
purity and simplicity, the monk looked upon death as the penance for the 
end of worldly troubles. Yet he was not eager to end life in an improper 
way (balamarana). 


The proper ways of death (panditamarana), the improper types of it, 
and such other details about death and the way of entering upon it seemed 
to be the same as those given in the Svetambara texts."14 


711. Ibid, 9, 64. 

Ed Ed Mūl, (comm., on 10, 66), however, gives the following list of sinful 
yana; esas vides costana vašikaraņamantrayantratantrathakašāštrarājaputrakokavā av 
yanspitrpi p mu Em am maths; àdividhayakavaidyasavadyajyotisasastradiratem'. 
1714. Mul. 2, 59. T4. 76. 103; 3, 120; 5, 152, 
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The fundamentals of moral discipline consisted of the fivefold ācāra, 
the twenty-eight principal virtues (mūlaguņas), the subsidiary virtues 
(uttaragunas), the twelve reflections (anupreksā), the twelvefold penance 
(tapas), nine kinds of celibacy, ten kinds of service (vaiyāprtya), the putting 
up with the twenty-two troubles (parisaha) and perfect indifference to 
the body." 


Fivefold Acàra : 


It consisted of ideal behaviour pertaining to ‘darsana’ (right faith 
or belief in the validity of the tenets of the Jina devoid of doubts), ‘jnana’ 
(right way of acquiring knowledge through methodical study), 'caritra' (right 
behaviour) consisting of the five great vows, the abstinence from night meal 
(rāibhoyaņa), the practice of three 'guptis' and five 'samitis', the carrying 
out of the five great vows with all their peculiarities and implications 
(bhāvanā), the tapas (the twelvefold penance) and the virya (bravely 
carrying out the controlled mode of monklife).16 


Twenty-eight Mūlaguņas: 


Besides the five great vows, ‘samitis’ and 'guptis, the monk had to 
carry out, as we have already seen, the six essential duties (āvassaya), the 
practice of tonsuring the head (loya), nudity (accelakka), no bath (anhana), 
sleeping on the ground (khidisayana), non-cleaning of the teeth (adanta- 
dhamsana), eating food by standing (thidibhoyana) and one meal a day 
(eyabhatta) .77 


The Twelve Reflections (anupreksā): 


The monk reflected over the twelve qualities of worldly life so as to 
imbibe on his mind its real nature and the way out of it. 


These 'anupreksās' were the impermanence of all things (adhruva), 
the feeling of no shelter other than Jina-dharma (ašaraņa), the principle of 
undergoing the effects of one's own karman (ekatva), the knowledge of the 
Separate existence of the body and of the futility of the help from others 
in crossing the sarnsāra or facing death (anyatva), the truth of the misery 
of worldly existence (sarnsāra), the philosophy which advocated the n 
creation of the world (loga) by anybody, the realisation that the life in he 


TI. Bhāvapākuda: 78-103: Urannye, op. cit, III, 5-73; Intro. p. XXXIV. 
716. Màl. 5, 3-222. 
TIT. Ibid., 1, 2-3. 
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or as lower beings is definitel 
(āsrava), the stoppage of that 
atoms (nirjara), the utility of r 
enlightenment (bodhi). 

It would be clear from the above list that the fundamental basis of 
the moral discipline as followed by both the Svetambaras and the Digam- 


baras was identical. 

Besides this philosophical background, the monk, in everyday life, had 
to remain away from things and circumstances which were likely to break 
his vow of celibacy. For that, he had to abstain from taking excessive food 
(viülahara), or eating dainties (paņīyarasasevā), the washing of the body 

_ (kayasohana), the wearing of garlands, etc. (gandhamallāim), the acceptance 
of exciting residence (sayanasohana), contact with women (itthisamsagga), 
amassing of wealth (atthasangahana), remembrance of former enjoyments 
(puvvaradisaraņa), and fulfilling the demands of the senses (indiyavisaya- 
radi) .78 


For the perfect maintenance of celibacy and self-control, the monk had 
to be completely indifferent towards the body. He was not allowed to take 
bath,”!9 wear garments, or clean teeth.” He was to sleep on bear ground, 
and on one side?! In illness, he was not permitted to take medicine but was 
asked to put up with physical pangs patiently, thinking that the words of the 
Jina were the only medicine." 


y bad (a$ubha), the cause of karmie influx 
influx (sarnvara), the dissipation of karmic 
eligion as the sole protector (dharma) and 


As an attempt towards the lessening of physical beauty, the avoidance 
of injury to living beings in the hair, and the practice of putting up with 
bodily trouble, the monks resorted to the uprooting of hair from the head, 
beard and moustache (loya).”2% 


The best period for doing it was within every two months, the average 
within three and the maximum within four months. The practice consisted 
^ dn pulling out the hair from the head, and on the chin by the hands at 

- daytime. A fast of one day was done before ‘loya. 


a Along with these outward signs, the monk was expected to be pure at 
neart and ready to confess his transgressions before his guru (ālocanā). 


id., 10, 105-06; 11, 13-14. 

. IIT, 8. 

Mūl. 9, 70-72. 

» 32; 9, 28-29; 10, 81; Prv. TII, 8. 
, 73-86. 
idakes 


nsuga' Prv. III, 5. 8. 
M 4 - 
x says ‘ahoratramadhye’: Mul., 1, 29; comm., pt. I, pp. 36-7. . 
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While doing so he was to avoid the ten faults which we have already noticed 
as given in the Sthananga.” 


Keeping his mind calm and pure, the monk was ready to serve those 
who needed his help. He helped his seniors as well as his juniors, and showed 
proper respect to the nuns and laymen.”6 Doing service to the ācārya, the 
upādhyāya, the ascetic, the ill, the monks, the kula, gana and sangha, he did 
his best to relieve those who were fatigued by long travel or those who were 
troubled by thieves, beasts, kings, floods, cholera or famine. He offered 
bedding, seat, residence and requisites to the ill and looked after their 
comfort," 

In short, his life consisted of service, self-control and purity, and the 
following verse may be said to bring out the essence of instructions to the 
monk.7?8 


‘Bhikkharh cara vasa ranne thovam jemehi ma bahū jampa / 
Dukkham saha jina ņiddā mettim bhāvehi sutthu veraggam / / 


“Go on the begging tour, stay in a forest, eat but a little, speak only 
measured words, put up with misery, conquer sleep, practise friendship (with 
all) and non-attachment in an excellent manner." 


COMPARISON BETWEEN SVETĀMBARA AND DIGAMBARA MONA- 
CHISM : 


A. survey of the rules of monastic conduct as given in the Svetambara 
and the Digambara texts reveals a number of similarities and a few differences 
between these two major sects of the Jainas, which may be noted below. 


The basis of monachism consisting of rules of moral discipline were 
identical for both of them, with the only difference that the Digambaras were 
perhaps more strict in the literal practice of the vow of ‘aparigraha’ as they 
advocated it to the extent of practising nudity. In the case of requisites also, 
the same consideration prevailed and the Digambara monk carried only a 
Peacock-feather broom and a ‘kundika’ for water. Moreover, they slept on 
bare ground instead of on a plank. 
arigraha’ (non-possession) led to 


> This "al discipline and ‘ap 
sort of moral discip d to use a broom more fine than 


Some distinctions of their own. They preferre 


725. Ibid., 11, 15. 
726. Ibid., 6, 187. 
T27. Ibid., 5, 192-195. 
728. Ibid., 10, 4. 
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ü h the principle behind it—viz,, 
by the Svetambaras thoug 
Mr pore eel E S of living beings—was the same. Moreover, 
E the eee paras they consumed food in the palm of their hand and 
e e D 


hence went without the begging bowl. 


The rules regarding proper food, purity of the donor and of the food, 
the quantity of food and the time for it were the same for both of them. 


i ts of this period do not reveal a planned system of 

d ca a det eas the i. seen in the Vuavahrasutra which lays 
S: a definite course of study spread over a period of twenty years. But, 
UM for study and non-study, the texts to be read, the Way of doing it 
and the relations between the guru and the disciple did not differ much for 
both these sects. The device, however, of fixing the time of the study in 
different seasons based on shadow of the feet, as given in the Mūlācāra may 


be said to be not perfect as slight differences in it were likely to be there.. 


The rules concerning meditation, penance, residence and fasting did 
not seem to have been different in these two. sects. 


It may be said that the Niryuktis of the Svetambaras refer to a num- 
ber of supernatural powers of monks, but the Mūlācāra is silent over the 
matter, and this perhaps indicates the increase in such practices in the later 
period (Niryuktis c. 4th cent. a.v.; Mūlācārā c. íst cent. A.D.) in the Jaina 
Church as a whole, or that may prove the dislike of such practices in the 
early Digambara texts. 


In short, it may be remarked that the differences between these two 
sects, as revealed in their representative texts, pertained more to practice 
than to moral philosophy. 


THE CONDITION OF THE DIGAMBARA CHURCH : 


When compared with the condition of the Svetāmbara Church as 
revealed in the Chedasütras, the state of the Digambara Church as seen 
from the Mulacara and other contemporary texts presents quite a different 
picture. The latter type of texts seldom reveal a planned and qualified 
bierarchy, the statement of rules of monastic jurisprudence, or concrete 
cases of transgressions and punishments. 


Inspite of the fact that the Digambara texts also give a list of : Y 
prayascittas the last two items of which differed from those in the Svetam- 
bara list, they seldom reveal traces of their execution so peculiar to corporate 


- life, Even though the monk was asked not to live outside the ‘gaccha’; the 
trend seemed to favour solitary life. 
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Even though some of the church units were common to both, the 
‘sambhoga’ of the Svetāmbaras seldom gets a reference in the Mūlācāra. 
Instead of that, the ‘gaccha’ and the ‘gana’ seemed to have the same 
prominence as revealed in the Niryuktis or even the Prakirnakas. 


The unorganised state of the Digambara Church may be attributed, 
perhaps, to the fact that they had to live in a foreign region”? and had to 
face new people. Hence they had to impress the people there more by their 
behaviour than by their Church organisation. 


* 


GANAS AND SAKHAS IN THE KALPASUTRA™® 
(Order as in the Text) 


Name Originator Disciple of 
Āryanāgila šākhā .. Arya Nāgila } 
Aryapadmila » .. Arya Padmila Rese eiie, 
Aryajayanti 3 .. Arya Jayanta | 
Aryatàpasi .. Arya Tāpasa J 
Gopasa GANA r .. Godasa Bhadrabahu 


Four sakhas : 
(1) Tāmraliptikā fter 
(2) Kotivarsiya 4 Eoo 
(3) Puņdravardhanīyā 1 


N 


(4) Dāsīkharabhatikā EKUE) 
ŪTTARABALISSAHA GANA .. Uttara and - 
Balissaha ' 
Four šākhās: 
(1) Kaušambikā .. (Named after the 
city), 


(2) Sautaptikā 
(Pkt. Soittiya) 
(3) Kautumbini 
(or Kundadhari) 
(4) Candanāgarī 


S th 
729. It is believed that the Digambaras migrated to the South in about the 4 
century gc. 


790. Kalpasūtra, SBE., Vol. XXII, pp. 288-294. 
BULL, DCRI,—46 
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. Name Originator Disciple of 
Trairāšika šākhā .. Chaluka 
; Rohagupta 
* ŪDDEHA GANA ., Arya Rohaņa 
Four šākhās: 
(1) Udumbarikā i 
(Pkt. Udumbarijjiyā) 
(Regional) 


(2) Masapurika T 
(3) Matipatrikā 
—*(4) Pūrņapatrikā 
Six kulas: 
*(a) Nagabhüta 
(b) Somabhüta 
(c) Ullagaccha 
M (or Ardrakaccha? ) 
= (d) Hastilipta 
(e) Nāndika 
= $) Parihāsaka 
 ŪDUVATIKA GANA »,  Bhadrayašas 


Name 


Four kulas: 
'(a) Gaņika 


* (b) Maighika (2?) 
(c) Kāmarddhika 
(d) Indrapūraka 


CARANA GANA 
Four šākhās: 


*(1) Hāritamālākārt 


(2) Sankasika 
(3) Gavedhukā 


*(4) Vajranagari 


Seven kulas : 
(a) Vātsalīya 


* (b) Pritidharmika 


* (c) Hāridraka 


*(d) Pusyamitrika 


(e) Malyaka 
*(f) Aryacetaka 
* (g) Krsņasakha 


Manava GANA 


Four Sakhas : 
(1) Kāšyapīyā 
(2) Gautamīyā 
(3) Vasisthiya 
(4) Saurāstrikā 
Three kulas: 
(a) Rsiguptika 
(b) Rsidattika 
(c) Abhiyašasa 
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Originator 
e. Srigupta 
.. Rsigupta 
Kākandaka 
(Regional) 
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Name Originator Disciple of | 
*KAUTIKA GANA .. Susthita and | 
B Supratibuddha 
Four $akhas: à 
*(1) Uccanagari .. Arya Santisenika Susthita and 
(2) Vidyādharī ..  Vidyādharagopāla Supratibuddha 
* (8) Vajrī 
S * (4) Madhyamikā 
or Madhyamā (?) .. Piyagantha 
Four kulas: 
(a) Brahmaliptaka 
g (b) Vatsaliya 
(c) Vāņīya 
*(d) Prasnavahanaka A 
'Āryasenikā sakha .. Arya Senika disciple of Arya Santisenika 
'Āryatāpasī 5 48 »  Tapasa 5 5 5 Y 
Aryakubera ^ ,, ES „Kubera $5 J T 
Aryarsipülità — a »  Rsipalita > la x 
Brahmadvīpikā ,, on », Samita „ Arya Simhagiri 
Jatismara 
Vaira 5 » ” 


2 a0 „ 
Vajrasena 


Padma 

Ratha 

s after regional names indicate the existence of ie Jainas in 
; U.P, Central Gujarāt and Saurāstra. 


[* See, Part IV for details.] 
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CHAPTER 3 
THE POST-CANONICAL TEXTS 


Introduction 


Upto now we have viewed a picture of the Svetambara 
Jaina monachism as revealed in the earlier and the later portions 
of its Canon, as well as that of the Digambara monachism in its 
early phases. 


The present chapter deals with the post-canonical litera- 
ture of the Svetambaras, consisting mainly of the Bhasyas, 
Tikas, Cürnis and other independent works of Jaina scholars. 
Along with these are also included Digambara works of the early 
and the medieval periods. 


On the whole, therefore, this chapter may be said to per- 
tain to the study of Jaina monachism during the period from the 
Council of Valabhi to the end of the seventeenth century A.D. 


THE CHURCH : 


The spread of Jaina monachism over a very wide region of the north, 
central western and southern India is evidenced by constant references to 
these parts in the post-canonical literature. It may, however, be noted that 
even the Bhāsyas did not like to go astray from the traditional list of the 
twenty-five and a half Āryan countries! inspite of this spread. 


For instance, countries like Mālava, Maharastra, Lāta, Karņāta, Dra- 
vida, Gauda and Vidarbha are mentioned. Besides a mere mention of these, 
the post-canonical texts refer to the peculiar habits of the people and the 
state of Jaina monachism there. It was said that in the Damila (Dravida) 
country, Jaina monks could hardly get any shelter and hence they had to 
live under the trees?  Tosali was a great centre of the Jainas end ts 
Vyavahārabhāsyat refers to the tradition of a certain king Tosalika who 
8uarded an image of the Jaina. The same country was sometimes hit with 
torrential rains which damaged the crops, ànd hence the monks had to eat 


Brh. kalp. bhā., Vol. III, p. 913. 
Ibid., Vol. II, p. 382. 

Ibid. vrtti, TI, v. 1231. 

6, 115%, 


Poco mr 
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palm-fruits to maintain themselves5 Dakkhiņāvaha (Daksinapatha) was a 
region where the Jaina monks were warmly welcomed and were offered 
sumptuous alms$ Another account gives the story of Ārya Kālaka who went 
to Suvannabhümi (Burma) to see his disciples there." 


The traditional account of the spread of Jaina monachism to different 
parts of India, however, attributes this spread to the religious zeal of king 
Sampai (Samprati), the grandson of Ašoka, who, having conquered Ujjain 
and the Deccan, opened up new venues for the Jaina monks in Mahārāstra, 
Saurāstra, Āndhra and Kudukka (Coorg) This spread may be said to have 
led to *a definite feeling in the Jaina Church in the early centuries of the 
Christian era to know thoroughly the parts of the countries which were under 
the sphere of the Jain influence. This growth of geographical knowledge 
may be further seen in the Cürnis and even the Tīkās where an effort to 
record truly and scientifically the ethnological and geographical facts is 
observed”.9 


Against this wider background an attempt to study the Jaina Church 
may now be undertaken. 


Persons Eligible for Church-life: 


In all, forty-eight persons (eighteen among men, twenty among females 
and ten among the eunuchs) were debarred entry to monastic life” The 
list did not differ from that found in the Canonical texts. Not only that but 
even later texts like the Ācāradinakara attributed to Vardhamanasuri (c. 11th 
cent, A.p.)!! give but the same list. 


Inspite of these rules, the post-canonical texts reveal a number of cases 
in which exceptions rather than the rule itself, were followed. In this con- 
nection a very interesting episode of a child is to be found in the Avasyaka- 
cürnil3 There it is told that a child of six months was taken by the father- 
monk for ordination. The mother complained to the king about this. e 
king was baffled and asked the mother to see whether the child would o" 
to her. The mother called out the child but it refused to 8o. The father- 


Brh. kalp. bha., Vol. TI, 1060f. 

Nis-C. 15, p. 996. 

Āvasyaka-C. TI, p. 25. 

Brh. kalp. bhā. vr. Vol. III, 3276f. 

Jam, J. C., Life in Ancient India, p. 246. 

Brh. kalp. bhā., Vol. IV, 4365-66. 

See WINTERNIIZ, Op. cit, Vol. II, p. 587, fn. 6. 

See GLASENAPP, Der Jainismus, Guj. transl. pp. 344-5, 
p. 391f. 


BREE Sexes 
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monk asked the child to hold the ‘rajoharana’, and it did. Hence the matter 
was decided in favour of the father. i 


The Nišīthacūrņi!t gives permission to the following six types of 
children who could be ordained: 


(1) a child all the members of whose family wanted to join the order; 

(2) a child all the relatives except the father-monk of whom were 
dead, 

(8) an orphan with right faith; 

(4) an orphaned issue of the sejjayara; 

(5) the issue of a ráped nun; 


and (6) a child where there were chances of benefiting the kula, gana or 
the sangha through state officers. 


The same considerations were shown towards a eunuch who was nor- 
mally not allowed entry. But if he were dear to the king, or able to look 
after the welfare of the ‘gaccha’ in cases of royal disfavour, or an able 
physician who could look after the ill, then he was initiated. But, even then, 
by hook or crook he was to be driven out of the 'gaccha'.!5 


It seems, therefore, likely that the Church tried to please the ruling 
power, and avoided, as far as possible, enmity with the king. On the 
contrary, it did not lose any opportunity of getting benefit out of it for the 
spread of the Order. 


Initiation and Confirmation: 


When a person wishing to renounce the world came to the monks, 
only the ‘gitartha’ (well-versed) among them was allowed to give him ordina- 
tion. Before that, however, the candidate had to seek permission of his 
dependents for renunciation. 


The candidate was asked various questions regarding his whereabouts 
and the motive of his renunciation. If he replied properly to these questions 
then only he was initiated (pavvavana). 

. Then he did the ‘loya’ (uprooting the hair in five handfuls), and was 
Sven the "Sāmāika Sutra’ on his request. 
After the ‘Samaika’, he was given instructions regarding the lessons 
(grahaņašikgā), their practice (āsevanašiksā). This was called ‘sikkhavana’. 


M. 11, pp. 717ff. 
15. Brh. kalp. bhā., Vol. V, 5172-89. 
16. Ibid., 5140. 
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If during the period of probation, the novice mastered the Sütras, then 
only he was confirmed (uvatthāvaņā) on an auspicious place either under a) 
tree or in a caityagrha. This ‘upasthapana’ was done on all days except the 
fourth and the eighth days of a fortnight, and an auspicious constellation was 
taken into account. If the candidate did not know the naksatra of his birth 
then that of the ācārya was taken into consideration on this occasion. Then. 
taking hold of the ‘colapattaka’ by the elbows and of the ‘mukhapotika’ y 
the left hand fingers, as well as of the ‘rajoharana’, the candidate was made 
io repeat the five great vows, each one thrice. 


Tf more than one candidate came for confirmation then the one who 
was the oldest in the group was confirmed first. If they were ksatriya princes 
then the one who was closer to the ācārya [in relation (?) āsannatara 
&caryasya] was made the senior (ratnādhika). Then they perambulated 
round the ācārya who told them that he was their ācārya and somebody else 
was their upadhyaya. Till confirmed, nobody was allowed to go on the 
begging tour along with the other monks.1? 


The requisites offered were, first the clothes, and then the pots.!? These 
were acquired from any house. But articles like the broom were not easily 
available. In a few cases an intelligent candidate prepared them of his own 
accord. There were some who preferred to buy these requisites in a shop 
(kuttiāvaņa) : 


I£ possible, requisites for all the members of the 'Sramaņasangha” were 
bought by the candidate. But if he could not afford to do so, then at least 
seven sets—three for one's own use and four for the ācārya and other res- 
pectable monks—were to be brought. 


The cost of an ordinary man's reguisites amounted to five rupees; that 
of a merchant who wanted to renounce, came to a thousand rupees, and that 
of a king to a lakh of rupees. These were the minimum prices which varied 
according to the coin-values in different regions and according to the nature 
of the demands of the persons having different status in society. Such 
shops, it was said, were many in Ujjeni and Rāyagiha.'? 


Church Hierarchy: 


Having once entered the order and got confirmed as a monk, s 
candidate rose to different posts in the Church hierarchy more on account 0 
his conduct and learning than on account of his age. 


17. Ibid. Vol. I, 414, (p. 120); IV, 4357. 
18. Ogha-N.vr. p. 108a. 
- 19, Brh. kalp. bhā., Vol. IV, 4212-19. 
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The Brhatkalpabhasya refers at different places to different lists of 


officers all of whom, however, cannot clearly be explained. The lists as 
given are the following: 


(a) (1) ācārya, (2) upādhyāya, (3) bhiksu, (4) sthavira, (5) 
ksullaka.20 


(b) (1) ācārya, (2) abhiseka, (3) bhiksu, (4) ksullaka, (5) sthavira.? 

(c) References to the (1) ācārya, (2) phaddagapai spardhakapati), 
(3) ganin.? 

(d) Reference to the vrsabha.5 


The Acarya: 


The ācārya or the ganadhara was one whose duties and qualifications 
were the same as those given in the Chedasūtras. Along with academic and 
moral qualifications, he had to equip himself with administrative ability as 
he was the head of the gaccha.™ 


He was to be a person knowing regional etiquettes, and hence a person 
who had studied the canon was made to tour throughout various countries 
(dvādaša varsāņi dešadaršanam kérayitavyah) for twelve years.” 


The ācārya always occupied a position of respect in the gaccha. In 
cases of attacks by the robbers, an ordinary monk posed as an ācārya to 
save the real one26 In cases of floods, fires, epidemics and famine he was 
to be saved at all costs, even at the sacrifice of other monks." 


It seems that he was equated with the ganin or the ganapati or the 
sūri. But the gaņin was also taken to be an upādhyāya sometimes.*% 


Inspite of the high standard of qualifications expected of an ācārya, 
there seems to have been a degradation of the ācāryahood in this period as 
is clear from the following verses: 


“Without undergoing a proper kind of discipleship, some fools wander 
as wild elephants, posing as an acarya, being in a hurry to be so. 


20. Vol. II, 1447; III, 2407. i 

21. Ibid. Vol. IV, 4336. 

= ne Vol. III, 2132-36. 

. Ibid. 2 à 

24. Ibid., G an ācārya who could not take proper care of the gaccha 
Was not to be obeyed; Ibid., Vol. II, vs. 936-38. 

25. Ibid., Vol. II, (pp.) 379-80. 

26. Ibid. Vol. IIT, 3005ff. 

27. Ibid. Vol. IV, 4333-46. 

28. Ibid. Vol. V, comm. om 5831, p. 1538. 


BULL, DCRI.—47 
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“The ācāryatva of such persons is useless as that of a kuņdikā in the 
case of a parivrajaka. Just as the kundikà even though worshipped and 
saluted by the parivrajaka fails to answer to his questions, so also the false 
ācāryas are of no avail. 

“The pupils also hurry up (towards the ācārya), the ācāryas are also 
pleased quickly. Therefore, the world is virtually filled with such half- 
instructed goblins!” 

Various prayascittas were given to those who selected an unfit ācārya 
as well as to those who accepted such a post. 

If he, who had not studied or had studied but forgotten the Cheda- 
sutras, was appointed the head of the gaccha, then?? 

(a) he who appointed him had to undergo 'catvāro bhārikā masah’; 
(b) he who accepted such a post had to face ‘catvaro māsā gurukah’, 


(c) if the post was given to an ‘abahuégruta’ and ‘agitartha,’ then he 
who had appointed such a person had to face ‘catvaro guravah; 


x (d) ....do... but a gītārtha...... then ‘caturguravah’; 
(e) .... do ....'bahušruta' but ‘agitartha’... then ‘caturguravah’; 


(f) one who was ‘abahugruta’ and ‘agitartha’ and accepted the post, 
then ‘caturgurukah’) ; 


(g) ....do... abahušruta” but ‘gitartha’... caturgurukah’; 
(b) dos -bahusruta! and ‘agitartha’... “caturgurukah’. 


The Upadhyaya : 
The duties of the upadhyaya consisting chiefly of giving instructions to 
. young monks (sütrapradata) in the lessons of the sacred texts, seemed 10 
have remained unchanged. 


— The Abhiseka: 

ge He is explained as being one who knew both the meaning and the read- 
f the sūtras, and was deemed fit for the post of an acarya (acaryapada- 
anarhah).! Sometimes, he was equated with the upādhyāya.*” 
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The Vrsabha : 


He remained junior both to the ācārya as well as to the upādhyāya as 
he had to get up out of respect to both these higher officers? We have al- 
ready seen that the Oghaniryukti commentary explains him as being 'vaiya- 
vrtyakaranasamarthah’. 


The Pravartin : 


He was junior to the ācārya but looked after the requirements of the 
members of a gaccha* 


It is difficult to make out the distinction between a bhiksu (khuddaga) 
and a sthavira (thera). Whether the sthavira meant simply an old monk or 
whether he had an independent status in the Church hierarchy cannot be 
said. 


The ksullaka was a young novice having a less standing as a monk than 
the sthavira who was advanced in age and who, therefore, occupied a posi- 
tion of respect in the hierarchy. Possibly a bhiksu and a ksullaka were iden- 
tical. 


Church Units: 


The monks were divided into the following units which, it may be 
noled, were not exclusive but were inter-connected with one another. 


(a) The Gaņa: 

The gaņa, as we have already noted, was a unit made up of many 
kulas (parasparasāpeksānekakulasamudāyah) 35 

The exact strength of a gana was five. (ekaikasmin gana pafica pañca 
purusā bhavanti).6 It may be noted that an earlier text, Mūlācāra, belong- 
ing to the Digambaras, describes in its commentary the gana to be a group 


of three people.” The maximum number of the members of a gana was a 
thousand.38 


That the monks were constantly in the habit of changing the gana is 
perhaps evident from remarks against it39 This we have already marked in 


the canonical texts also. 


33. Ibid. IV, 4459-68. 

34. Ibid. I, 615. 

35. Ibid. vr. on 2780, Vol. III. 
36. Ibid. Vol. TI, p. 430. 

37. Mal. 10, 92, 


38. Utkarsatah purusapramanam sahasraprthaktvam—Brh. kalp. bha. vr on 1%, 


‘ 1 á— un who 
39. Nišīthacūrņi (Mss. 8, refers to paraganiccaya’ or "yá—a monk or n 


keeps contact with members of another gaņa—Pālyasaddamahūņņavo, p. 671. 
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The rules of changing the gana, the procedure of going to another gana 
and other details concerning it need not be repeated as they were more or 
less the same as those found in the canonical texts as well. 


Inspite of these rules, it should not be ignored that the place of the gana 
was gradually being taken over by the gaccha. The commentators‘? fre- 
quently equate the gaņa with the gaccha, and the tendency to equate the 
ācārya with the gaņadhara and calling him the head of the gaccha also corro- 
borates the dwindling importance of the gaņa. 


(b) The Kula: 


The kula was explained in the old traditional fashion, as being the 
unit which formed the gana (ganah kulasamudayah) .*! 


No other details regarding it can be had, and the commentators simply 
refer to the ‘Nagendra’ and the ‘Candrakulas’ as illustrations of it.” 


(c) The Gaccha : 


The gaccha, however, is seen to have become very prominent in the 
post-canonical literature so as to take the place of the gana. 


It consisted of at least three monks (tigamāiyā gacchā).*$ That consist- 
ing of four or five monks was considered to be of a normal size, and it was 
defined as the ‘guruparivara’ ie. the following of a particular acarya.4 


The qualifications and the defects of a good and a bad gaccha have 
already been studied when dealing with the Prakīrņakas. In addition to 
those, the Brhatkalpabhasya* gives the following: 


(1) by living in a gaccha, the monk gets acquainted with unique 
knowledge; 


(2) he gets stabilised in faith and conduct; 


(3) due to the constant control of the ācārya, the monk has a chaste 
life; 


40. Brh. kalp. bhā., Vol. V, comm. on 5615, p. 1486; Ibid., p. 1513. Also JACOBTS 


iret "Modern gaccha appears to be equivalent to ancient gana"—SBE., XXII, p. 288, 
n. 2. 


41. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. I, 492-93; 
42. Ibid. 


4. Ibid. Vol. II, 1630; The gaccha has been referred to in the Pinda-N. bhā. 40; 
Samarāiccakahā 148; "Gacchavāsa” Dharmasangraha 3. 


44. Pancavastuka as quoted in Paiyasadda., p. 358. 
45. Vol. V, 5713-20. 
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(4) there he acquires a liking for service and study; 


313 


(9) he does not come in contact with women; 
(6) on the advice of the ācārya he controls his passions; 


(7) it was the order of the Tirthankaras that a gurukula should not 
be left; 


(8) the newly-ordained gets a liking for religious life in a good com- 
pany; and 


(9) if he lives alone then bad thoughts crowd in his mind. 
Thus corporate life was more or less compulsory for the monks, 


The ācārya looked to the upkeep of the morale of the members of the 
gaccha. If, inspite of repeated warnings, the disciples indulged in bad ways, 
then they were driven out of the gaccha. If, however, the monk or monks 
begged pardon for the offence, then they were expressly told that they were 
driven out with a view to avoid further moral decay, and then were re- 
admitted to the gaccha after they had underwent the punishment of 
‘masalaghu.’ 


If the dissenters were in a majority, and they refused to fall out, then 
the minority kept them awake till late at night under some pretext, and when 
the dissenters slept, the minority left the place before the former awoke.“ 


In cases of quarrels, the ācārya and the upadhyaya had to do their best 
to pacify the members involved in quarrelling. They were neither allowed 
to leave the gaccha in disgust without pacifying the quarrels, nor remain in 
it with a prejudiced mind.“ € 

Normally the ‘pārśvasthas’ were not to be saluted. But in order fo 
save the interests of the gaccha, one was allowed to do so to create goodwill 
in their mind.4$ 

Monks were allowed to leave the gaccha if they thought that it B. E 
follow a proper mode of life. That gaccha in which the 2 S 
remind (sāraņā) their co-monks about their proper us or aga a A 
where transgressions were not disliked (vāraņā) and where the eu 
of faults was not tried to be prevented by scolding the transgressors, 
be given up.*? 


46. Ibid Vol. II, 1272-73. 
47. Ibid., Vol. V, 5750-83. 
48. Ibid., Vol. IV, 4542. 
49. Ibid. Vol. IV, 4464. 
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Besides such reasons, a monk could leave the gaccha if he was well- 
versed and qualified enough to accept the ‘Jinakalpika’ mode of life, the pro- 
cedure of which was as follows : 

Before entering this mode of life, one had to study the *Jinakalpacara' 
and compare it with the normal mode of monk life. The monk had to practise 
the 'utkutukāsana, and sit or lie on bare slabs of stone, as he was required to 
do as a ‘Jinakalpika’ monk. Then, on an auspicious place, time, day, naksatra 
and mental mood, on gathering the sangha or at least one's relatives, the monk 
accepted 'Jinakalpatva at the hands of either a Tīrthankara, or a gaņadhara, 
or a ‘caturdagapurvadhara’ or a 'daSapürvadhara. If neither of these was | 
available, the monk could do so under a banyan or an Ašoka tree. ' 


If the candidate accepting Jinakalpatva was an ācārya, then he instal- 
led somebody else in his place to look after the gaccha. The newly appointed 
ācārya was asked to respect the opinion of those who deserved it. Then the 
previous ācārya left the place and went to a lonely place with his bowl and 
other reguisites, if any, as it was left to him whether to remain naked or 
otherwise. The rest of the monks accompanied him to some distance to bid 
him a farewell, and they returned when he could not be seen.*? 


The Growth of the Gacchas : 


Inspite of frequent reference to the gaccha, the commentarial literature 
F does not seem to refer to various gacchas with their names. The non-exe- | 
1 x getical and the postcanonical literature, however, refers to such gacchas here | 
E and there. But the Prašastis refer to numerous gacchas.?! BÜHLER”? men- | 
AES tions the tradition which says that the eighty-four gacchas originated with | 
the disciples of Uddyotanasūri in about the 10th cent. A.D. 


In this connection, it may be noted that even though the gaccha as a 
unit appears to go back to the period of the Niryuktis, it is not to be found 
with any designation, either regional or personal, or with any peculiarity of | 
monastic practice, till possibly the 9th or the 10th century a.D. on the evi- | 
dence of epigraphical sources available at present. 


Other Units: 


"aT?55 ice nos viy Mie the, "phaddaga,** ‘sambhoga™ and the ‘man- 
ģalī5 even though referred to in the commentarial literature, seem to have 


50. Ibid. Vol. II, 1363-77. 

51. See the end of this chapter. 

52. The Indiam Sect of the Jainas, p. 71. 

GA bhā. 111; Brh. kalp. bhā., Vol. II, 2132-36. 
4. Ogha-N. vr. p. 16a; Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. II p. 475; Vol 3282 
55. Ibid, Vol. V, 5542. mu 
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fallen to the background as the references to them 
explanations add no new information. And we 
the Gaccha, Sakha and the Kula in abundance in 


375 


are scanty as well as their 
get the references only to 
later literature, 


Monastic Jurisprudence: 


Tents lise the Bonn abhasya, the J itakalpabhasya, the MahaniSitha 
the Cūrņis, and the Vimsativimnsika®® describe the same ten types of punish- 


ments which formed the basis of monastic jurisprudence in the canonical 
texts, 


Inspite of that, however, these texts seem to bring to prominence an 
elaborate system of expiatory fasts like the ‘eaturlaghu,’ 'caturguru, ‘masala- 
ghu, ‘masaguru,’ (which were distinguished further as 'kālalaghu' or "guru, 
and ‘tapolaghw’ or ‘°guru’), and the ‘paficaraindiya’ which the transgressor 
had to undergo for purification. 


The Cürni to the Brhatkalpabhāsya (V, 359), according the Scuw- 
BRING, explains ‘vavahara’ (the procedure of treating the transgressor), as 
expiatory fasts of varied durations which were divided into nine categories 
like the following: 


Name of the punishment Duration Nature of the fast 
Guruó 1 month Atthamena 
Gurugataraó 4 months Dasamena 
Ahaguruó 6 months Duvalasamena 
Lahuó 30 days Chatthena 
Lahutaraó 25 days Caütthena 
Aha-lahuó 20 days Ayambilena 
Lahusaó 15 days Egatthanena 
Lahusataraó 10 days Purimaddhena 
Ahalahusaó 5 days Nivviéna 


These punishments increased with the degree of severity of the fault 
as will be clear from the following example: 58 
As against the normal rule of not accepting a raw fruit, if a monk 


accepted it — 


in a settlement (nivešana), then he had to face ‘catvaro laghavah’; 


in a pataka, then ‘catvaro guravah'; 
in a row of houses,.. sadlaghavah ; 


56. 16, 12ff. 
57. See LA. Vol. 39, p. 287, fn. 45. 
58. Brh. kalp. bhā., Vol. I, 786. 
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in a village,. .'sadguravah'; ; 
at the gates of a village,.. ‘Cheda’; | 
outside the village,. Mula’; ms | 
at the boundary of the village,.. ‘Paraficika. | 
Not only that, but the punishment increased with the post occupied by 

the person in the church hierarchy, as for instance: 
Normally, monks were not to stay in a place full of seeds. But if they 

stayed there, then the following prayascittas were prescribed :** | 


Designation Prāyaścitta Nature | 
Acarya ‘Laghuko masa’ ‘Tapasa kalena ca | 
gurukah’ | 

Upadhyaya a 2 "Tapasā gurukab' 

T Vrsabha n 2 ‘Kalena gurukah’ 
= Bhiksu 4 2 "Tapasà kālena ca | 
E i laghukah.' | 


With all this, however, details about the *parihára, ‘anavasthapya’ and 
the ‘paraficika’ are also to be found in the Brhatkalpabhāsya. 


(a) Parihāra: 
The 'parihāra” as we have already seen, prescribed isolation of the 
monk who was given that punishment. 


Other monks were not allowed to have a talk or a reading with, inguir- 
ies about the health of, salutation or rising up in respect to, scanning the 
requisite of, having company or an exchange of food and drink with the 

. punished. 


i It will be seen from this that the details are the same as those found 
in the Chedasūtras. 


pos ‘Cheda’ or ‘cutting the paryāya of a monk’ was prescribed for the 
ollowing types of offenders :61 
(D who was proud of his penance, 


_ (2) who was unable to carry out penances, 


K 
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(4) who could not control himself even vit penance, 
(5) who indulged in sexual intercourse (pasangi), 
(6) who frequently broke the ‘uttaragunas,’ 
(c) Mila: 


This involved the complete wiping out of the paryāya of the monk 
and he had to begin anew his career as a monk, 


317 


and 


This was given in the following cases :62 

(1) breaking any one of the five great vows (patica-maha-vratas), 
(2) constantly breaking the ‘mila’ and the ‘uttara-gunas,’ 

(8) accepting householdership or heretical faith out of pride, 


(4) causing impregnation or abortion (gabbhadane sadane va). 


(d) Anavasthapya : 
This was prescribed for the following transgressions ; 63 
(i) stealing the requisites of co-monks, 
(ii) slapping somebody with the hand, 
(iii) stealing the requisites of the monks of other faiths. 


One who was punished with this sentence had to undergo various fasts 
upto the fourth or the sixth meal At the breaking of the fast, he took 
‘nirlepaka’ food and drink. He remained in the gana practising this mode of 
life upto the maximum period of twelve years. 


The monk so punished had to bow down to all. He lived in the com- 
pany of other monks, but did so in one corner of the monastery, i.e. separated 
from the rest of the monks. 


Neither he nor other monks spoke with one another. They did not 
Nobody got up in respect to him. 


discu t taining to the Sütra. : 
SS matters per 8 £, or keep any contact with, other 


He was not allowed to scan the requisites o 
monks.84 
(c) Pārātcika: 
! i ROTG 
This has been explained in three ways 1n the Brhatkalpabhāsyas 
(a) pararn-tiram gacchati yena prāyašcittenāsevitena tat parancikam: 
the carrying out of which leads one to nirvana; 


62. Jit, bhā. 2288-2300; Vim. 16, 14. 
63. Jit. bhà. 2301-2462; Vim. 16, 15. 
64. Brh. kalp. bhā., Vol. V, 5135-31. 
65. Ibid. 4971. (comm.). 


BULL. DCRI.—48 
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(b) Sodheh pāram paryantamaficati yat tat paraficikam, apašcimam 
prayascittam: The highest prayascitta; 

(c) yena tapasā pāra  prapitena añcyate: $ri$ramanasanghena 
püjyate tat paraficikam pārāūcitam va abhidhīyate: the carrying 
out of which evokes respect from the monks. 

This prāyašcitta was divided into ‘agAtana’ and ‘pratisevana’, the latter 

being further sub-divided into ‘duşta’, ‘pramatta’ and 'anyonyakāraka.$ 

The ‘agatana paraficika’ was involved when a monk condemned the 


Tirthankaras, or the Sangha or the Canon, or the ācārya, or the ganadhara 
or the ‘mahardhika’. 


The ‘pratisevana paraficiya’ had three subdivisions: 6? 
(a) Dusta: It was either ‘kasayadusta’ or *visayadusta'. 
In the former case, the monk committed a deadly injury to his 


superior. 


In the latter, he raped the nuns of his own or other sects, or the 
lady who had given him a lodging (sejjāyarī). 


The ‘paraficika’ was also prescribed if the monk was involved in 
kiling the king (ràyavahago), or enjoyed the queen (rāyaggamahisī- 
padisevad). 


(b) Pramattaparaficika: 


(1) Carelessness regarding passions, 

(2) Carelessness regarding improper talk (vikaha), 
(3) Carelessness pertaining to the sense-organs, 

(4) Carelessness in sleep. 


(c) Anyonyapārāficika: For homo-sexuality. 
Other Division: 


tika That by which the monk was expelled out of the kula was 'kulapārāt- 
cika’, that which called for his driving out of the gana was ‘ganaparaficika’, 


while that in which he was asked to go out of the Sangha was ‘Sangha- 
pārāficika'.8 


66. Ibid, 4971-84; Jit, bhā. 2463ff. 
„67. Ibid. 24T7ft: This is to be found in Thā; SOS 
68. Brh. kalp. bhā., Vol. V, 5012 : Dici. ee 
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The Period: 


One who was accused of "āšātanā pār 


E i ancika’, had to fall out of the 
gaccha for a minimum period of six months and a maximum period of 
twelve months. 


He who had to face the 'pratisevana paraficika’ had to fall out for a 
minimum period of one year and a maximum period of twelve years. 


The Judge in the Case: 


It was only the ācārya who could pronounce the punishment of 
‘paraficika’ against a monk. 


Life under Punishment: 


The defaulter had to lead a secluded life for twelve years. His mode 
of life resembled somewhat to the rigour of the Jinakalpika life. If the 
ācārya had to supervise him, then he had to do so everyday. 1f, however, 
the monk fell ill, then the ācārya had to wait upon him till the latter recover- 
ed. In the absence of the ācārya, either an upādhyāya or a gītārtha had to 
wait upon him. 


Commuting the Punishment: 


Under certain cases the punishment of the monk punished with 
parancika, was commuted. 


If such a monk was successful in pleasing the king who on account of 
that stopped giving trouble to the monks, then at the request of the king, the 
Sangha had the powers to commute the punishment of the monk. There 
was a set of rules regarding the proportionate lessening of the punishment. 
The Sangha could even go to length of setting the defaulter free from the blot 
by cancelling the rest of the duration of the punishment, if it was so pleased 
to do. 


The Last Two Punishments: 


The Jitakalpa and its B T 
two punishments, viz. 'aņavatthappā deb 
after Bhadrabāhu, the "caturdašapūrvadhārin. 

d that the Chedasūtras like the Kalpa, Vyava- 
s of punishments in a sum- 
th the ‘parihara’ and its 


hāsya"? seem to refer to he fact that the last 
> and the ‘paraficiya’ went out of use 


It may, however, be note id 
hāra and the Niéitha deal with these severe types 
mary way. They rather prefer to deal more wi 


69. Ibid. 5032-57; Jit, bhā. 2578ff. 
70. Jit. 102; bhā. 2586-87. 
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a d. i i ith various transgres- 
wisions. The Brhatkalpabhāsya deals, in details, wi 

RR. punishments for which varied from the ‘caturlaghw’ to the 
icio But, there too, the minor punishments for minor faults pre- 
dominate. The view advocated by the Jītakalpa possily suggests the scarce 
use of severe types of punishments in a somewhat later phase of the Jaina 


Church. 


Monks and Nuns: 

Normally nobody was allowed to visit the nunnery without any reason. 
The reasons given for this prohibition were the following: "n 

(1) the arrival of the monk was likely to disturb the peace and the 
ease of the mind of nuns if they were sitting without putting on all their 
clothes; 

(2) an ill nun found it awkward to ease nature in the presence of the 
monk; 

(3) the monk's arrival was likely to delay the breaking of the fast by 
the nuns; 

(4) that was likely to delay her in her begging round; 

(5) same as above regarding study; 


(6) the monk's presence was likely to lead to a discussion between 
the nun and the monk regarding their previous private life, and was likely 
to make the nun go astray. 
But the ācārya was allowed to go to the residence of the nuns,” 
i (1) to give proper reguisites to them, or help them in getting a proper 
idence, 
3 (2) to stabilise the nuns if they were unable to put up with the 


o confirm (upasthāpanā) a nun on probation, | 
) to give religious lectures, ģ | 
to pacify quarrels among them, | 


“matters of the nuns if their pravartini was dead. In ; 
a gave them reading, 1 


ossessed by a supernatural being, then the ācārya L 
by means of spells, 


e of the nuns was burnt, : 
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(9) if it was damaged due to floods, 


(10) if they complained of an 
society while going to ease nature, 
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y trouble from the bad elements in the 


(11) if their son or any other close r 


elative was dead, then to pacif 
them; in these cases, the ganadhara accomp , pacify 


anied them to their relatives, 
(12) if a nun was to begin fast unto death, 


(13) if she was to undertake any other long-term fast, 


(14) if a nun was dead, then the sūri went t 


o the nunnery to pacify 
other nuns for two or three days, 


(15) if new monks came, they went to the pravartini to inquire about 
the devoted and adverse families in the town, 


(16) if monks did not know that particular regional language then 
they went to the pravartini through whom they managed to get a residence, 


(17) if a nun was bitten by a snake or was down with high fever or 
cholera or bile or asthma, or if they were troubled by the Mlefichas or by 
the Malavas or by wild animals, then the ganadhara went to the nunnery, 


(18) the king, or a prince, or a minister, or his son, a merchant or 
his son, a priest or his son—all these could go to the nunnery if they had 
become monks. This, it was said, was sufficient to impress the nuns that 
even such big personalities had joined the order, 


(19) if relatives or the guards of a king came to the monastery to 
take back the prince who had renounced the world and who did not wish to 
rejoin householdership, then that monk-prince was hidden in a nunnery, 
where he pretended to be a sick nun and the rest of the nuns waited upon 
him. This was done, it is said, to avoid condemnation by the people who 
were likely to accuse Jaina monks of frequently taking to worldly life again, 


(20) if a nun was seriously ill then the acarya could go to the nunnery 
to inquire about her, and in dangerous cases to call a physician. It the 
ācārya knew something of diagnosis, then he was to examune her without 
looking to her face, breasts, thighs or private parts. 


From the above items it seems that ties based on mutual help and duty 
between the monks and the nuns became more close those in the p 
phases. This was possibly owing to the widening of the p x z 
Church to win over royal and popular support as also to = 5 m S 
of unity between its two wings. For instance, one of the po me ae 
the monks to approach the pravartini in case they did = a n 
language. Thus the monks approached the safer quarters 


rather than face the strangers there. 
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Two other items require consideration. The first is that the Church 
allowed persons like the kings and persons of high social status who had 
to enter the nunnery. Even if the purpose behind it was to 
impress the importance of ascetic life on nuns through the examples of 
such persons, it may be said that this concession might have possibly led to 
a distinction between the privileges of the monks based on their previous 
social position. Of course, no evidence is available to force this conclusion, 
But it seems likely that the Church still favoured the higher classes to win 
over their support. 

Secondly, the hiding of the reluctant prince-monk in the nunnery tends 
to reveal that the Church tried its best to avoid condemnation by the society 
if monks retook to householdership again. For this purpose it went to the 
extent of making the prince pretend that he was not only ill, but was even 
a nun! 


382 


turned monks, 


Monks and Society: 


The Bhāsyas reveal frequently the hostile feelings of the society to- 
wards some classes of the ascetics. It may be noted that they were not 
necessarily against the Jaina monks, but sects like the Caraka, Raktapata, 
Tapasa, Pandaranga, Cakradhara and the Bodiya were not favourably looked 
at. As a matter of fact, various superstitious ideas were associated with the 
sight of these. For instance, the first three were said to forecast some evil, 
while the sight of the Pandaranga indicated starvation, that of a Cakradhara 
long touring, and that of the Bodiya the calamity of death.” 


The Brhatkalpabhāsya refers to the story of the messenger of a king 
who postponed his visit to the court as he happened to see the Sramana on his 
way. The messenger, however, saw the king only when his minister. explain- 
ed to him that the Sramanas were not unwelcome in that kingdom. 


Inspite of that, however, we come across incidents in which the lower 
servants and the cowherds ridiculed the Jaina monks who were sometimes 
driven out by the householders on receiving the report by their servants." 


- Festivals: 


Normally monks were not allowed to attend festivals for the following 
reasons; 5 


(1) expecting a great rush of monks, the people were likely to prepare 


food specially for the monks which was unfit for the Jaina monks; 


pe 8215; Brh. kalp. bhā., Vol. TI, 1451, 1548; III 2291, 2637. 


Ibid. Vol. II, 1784-1815. 
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(2) a novice, 
to go astray; 
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seeing the people paying respect to lax heretics, was likely 


(3) monks were likely to Eo astray by seeing women an 
(4) in the crowd, they were likely to have bodily contac 


(5) Some people coming in contact with 
after it, were apt to spread the belief that the 


d actresses; 
t with women; 
monks, and hence taking bath 


monks were impure; 


(6) a novice seeing the disciples of heretics wearing garments and 
ornaments, was likely to go astray; 


and (7) there was every likelihood of quarrels between monks of different 
faiths, 


Inspite of these drawbacks, they were allowed to attend festivals under 
the following circumstances: 

(1) to worship the Caitya, 

(2) to instruct royal patrons and devoted laymen, 

(3) to debate with opponents attending the festivals, 

(4) to increase people’s faith in religion through penance, 


(5) to ask the meaning of some sūtras which was doubtful, or which 
was forgotten, 


(6) to find out proper disciples who would look to the gaccha, 

(7) for the spread of the fourfold sangha, 

(8) for the work of the kula, gana and the sangha, 

(9) for the spread and the prosperity of the religion, 

(10) for knowing the welfare of other acaryas, 

and (11) for the avoidance of the ridicule of religion. 

The monks had to take great precautions, however, in seeking proper 
residence at such festivals, the places of giving religious lectures, and the 
proper places of begging food. They had to prevent their disciples from go- 
ing to dramas, etc., and to avoid the company of women. 


e reveals a number of festivals of popular 
The details and the names of 
with the social impacts 


The post-canonical literatur 
nature which were current in the society. | 
these festivals will be studied later on when dealing 
on and by Jainism. It may, 
portant festivals was the Pajjosana. 
refers to the story of Ajja Kālaga who at the re 


In this connection the Nišsīthacūrņi!s 
‘request of king Sālivāhaņa of 


76. 10, p. 632ff, 
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Paitthāņa changed the date of this festival from the fourth to the fifth day 
of Bhādrapada. 


Relations with Heretics: 


The Jaina monks were always asked to keep away from heretical 
monks, but cases of kidnapping the disciples of rival sects and their ācāryas 
seem to have been rampant as the Brhatkalpabhāsya gives numerous details 
about the procedure to be adopted to recover these persons. 


If a monk kidnapped a novice without either taking the latter's opinion 
or that of his Buddhist relatives, then he had to undergo ‘caturguru’. But 
only if the disciple had come of age or had expressly consented to accompany 
the Jaina monk, then alone, the latter could take away the disciple without 
consulting his Buddhist relatives. The text, however, expressly states that 
this act was to be done only after taking into consideration the local Bud- 
dhist influence as well the religious tendencies of the ruling king.” 


It seems, therefore, that the Jainas and the Buddhists were at logger- 
heads. This is also corroborated by the reference in the Vyavahārabhāsya"s 
which mentions the quarrel between these two sects over the Stupa at 
Mathura which ended in a victory for the Jainas. 


Jaina monks were allowed to go only to holy places of pilgrimage, as 


at other places there was a likelihood of the heretics poisoning or killing 
them.” 


We have already noted that in cases of attacks by thieves, the ācārya 
was saved by allowing an ordinary monk to pose as an ācārya. In case, the 
acarya was kidnapped by a rival king, then those monks who were well- 
versed in the art of fighting and of magic and spells, used all their might to 
release the ācārya. If nobody knew fighting or spells, then the rest of the 
monks remained silent for a while and then raised up a cry for help. They 
remained silent to avoid direct struggle which was likely to result in the 
destruction of many lives. Then they requested the king to bring back their 
ācārya. If, on the message of the king, the rival king did not release the 


acarya, then his disciples went to their guru with the permission of the king 
from whose region the ācārya was kidnapped.8? 


= ee these texts reveal a keen rivalry not only between different sects; 
ut also between different royal patrons of Jainism. 


T^. Brh. kalp. bhā., Vol 
78. 5, 27. us 


79. Brh. kalp. bhà., Vol. II 313 
i +» Vol. III, 3139f, 
80. Ibid, Vol. III, 2789-91, 
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Monks and Political Affairs: 


Political tension sometimes affected the normal life of monks and nuns 
who were compelled to lead an irregular life. 


In cases of war and the state of siege, monks and nuns had to stay 
in secret places. If such places were not available, then they stayed with 
the members of other sects like the Bodiyas or the Bhiksukas. In choosing 
such a company, they had to give preference to the ‘agaucavadins’ over the 
‘Saucavadins’ (who were particular about bodily purity). While staying with 
the latter in cases of emergencies, the monks were allowed to adopt some 
of their practices, but they had to take food away at a distance from them. 
No quarrels or study was done while actual war was on! 


If thieves or a general of the army attacked a group of monks, then 
such monks who were well-versed in the sacred lore tried to pacify the 
general If he was not pacified then those who were masters of spells, tried 
to repel him by these means. If he was still not pacified, then those who 
could use the weapons of war resorted to the bow and arrow to defeat the 
general.82 


If a monk was deadly against the rules of discipline, then the monks 
went to the extent of inviting the help of the king to drive him out. Not 
only this, but the Church went a step further in this respect. It went to the 
length of advising the monks to dethrone a wicked king and install another 
in his place, in cases of emergencies. To support this view, instances of Arya 
Khaputa who used magic, Bāhubalin who employed strength, Sambhüta who 
used supernatural power to burn (tejolesyā), and Kālakācārya who took the 
help of foreign kings to punish an unfavourable king are mentioned. Thus 
the Church seems to have become more assertive. 


At the same time, to those who were favourable, Jaina monks showed 
all respect. For instance, the story is told of Samprati, the grandson of 
Ašoka, and a great devotee of Jainism, who sent spies in the disguise of 
Jaina monks to other lands. As a matter of fact, the Church should have 
protested against this. There is, however, no evidence of its having done so, 
as the king had opened up new regions to Jainism and had given facilities 
to the monks.8 


If the king was unfavourable to the monks, he often stopped their food, 
expelled the monks from his kingdom, confiscated their requisites and de- 


81. Ibid. Vol. IV, 4818-20. 
82. Ibid. Vol. III, 3021. 

83. Ibid. Vol. V, 5592-93. 
84. Ibid, Vol. III, 3287-89. 
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prived them of their life85 When their clothes and other requisites were 
taken away, the monks used rags thrown up on a dungheap (ucchüdha 
vippainna), took up grass or fire to save themselves from cold, used pingoes 
instead of the ‘patrakabandha’, put on barks instead of garment, used the 
‘pehuna’ or the peacock-feather broom, covered themselves with skins 
(camma), and ate food either on the leaves of the palāša (pala$apatra) or 
in the hollow of the hand (pāņi) 6 In such a state, they travelled only at 
night and hid themselves either in a dense forest or in lotus ponds.*7 


Thus the monks had to face hard and easy days, and they had to 
adjust their practices to the environment. The Church also became liberal 
enough to allow its followers the necessary concessions under critical 
conditions. 


TOURING: 


The purpose of touring, according to the Brhatkalpabhāsya,$ is five- 
fold. It is essential for reasons of purity of the faith, the equanimity of the 
mind, acquiring mastery overy different languages, knowing different regions 
and of seeing the holy places. It may be remarked, therefore, that some of 
these reasons betray a wideness of outlook and the need to come in contact 
with new regions so essential for the spread of one's faith. 


The Time for the Start: 


Therefore, the monks were asked to look to the proper time for start- 
ing on their missionary tours. A number of good and bad omens were to 
be taken into consideration. The bad omens consisted of the sight of: 

(1) one wearing dirty clothes or having a filthy body, 

(2) one who put on tattered clothes, 

(3) one whose body was besmeared with oil, 

(4) one of a curved body, 

(5) a dwarf, 

(6) one wearing red clothes, 

(7) the Caraka, 

(9) diseased person, 

(10) one devoid of limbs, 


85. Ibid, 3121. 

86. Ibid, 3132-33. 

87. Ibid. 3136. 

88. Ibid, Vol. II, 1226-27. 
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(11) the physician, 
and (12) one whose body was besmeared with ash or dust. 


If any one of such persons was seen at the time of starting from the 
tour, then the tour was supposed to turn out fruitless. 


On the other hand, if the monks happened to see or hear the following 
signs, then their tour was hoped to be successful : 


(1) hearing the sound of a trumpet, 
(2) seeing a filled pitcher, 
(3) hearing the sound of a drum or of a conch, 
(4) seeing chowries and umbrellas, 
(5) seeing a vehicle, 
(6) seeing a monk, 
(7) seeing a devoted layman, 
(8) seeing flowers, or 
(9) modaks, or 
(10) curds, or 
(11) fish, or 
(12) a bell, or 
(13) flags.89 
Besides these omens, the following items favourable for the ācārya S 
(sūri) were taken into consideration : iy 
(a) Favourable candrabala or tarabala,9 
(b) the tithi, karana, and muhūrta. 
The fourth, sixth, eighth, ninth and the twelfth days of the dark and 
bright fortnights were taken to be favourable for tour. 
It may be noted here that many of these details are similar to that found 
in the Gaņividyāprakīrņaka. 


am i i iš 


How to Start: 
Looking to all these factors, the monks decided to start on. their tour. 
The young, old and princely monks were to take only as much luggage wit 


89. Ibid. Vol. II, 1547-50; Ogha-N. bhā. 83-86. 
š The latter text adds the sights of a woman on the v 
ing one from the left to the right side, of an aged 
due to heavy load as bad omens. - Me 
90. Brh. kalp. bhà. Vol. III, 2894. 
91. Vw. bhà. p. 40a. >% 
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them as was possible for them to carry, 
tween the rest of the party. 

The exact time for departure depended on the distance of the next stop. 
Those who started at day time, rolled their garments right at the time of the 
morning 'pratilekhanà'. Then performing 'svadhyaya', and tying their other 
d in the afternoon.9? 


while the rest of it was divided be- 


requisites properly, they starte 

While touring, the ‘agitartha’ monks were to be at the head of the 
party, then the ‘vrsabhas’, and lastly the 'gitarthas' This order, however, 
was not fixed, for, in some cases, the ‘vrsabhas’ were at the rear, or at times 
they were at the back of the ācārya.? 


The ācārya was to be guarded at all costs. For this purpose, the 
monks never disclosed as to who the ācārya in the party was, as he was 
the person who was often subjected to the trouble from the king or from 
the thieves. To avoid this, an old monk posed as an ācārya and the latter 
moved about as an ordinary monk. It may be noted that such rules tend 
to reflect hard days for the Jaina monks.” 


Halts along the Tour: 


If while on tour, they came across a comfortable village then they 
stayed there for a day. The feeble among the party could prolong their stay 
for a couple of days more. 


If, however, out of attachment for the place, the party decided to stay 
there for a longer period, then they had to undergo a prāyašcitta, the highest 
being that of paraficiya for a stay of eleven days.96 


Protection : 


Along the tour, as well as in unsafe places of halting, the monks took 
perfect precautions for the safety of the whole group. In this connection it 


is interesting to note the story of a monk who killed three lions with his 
club while his co-monks slept in happiness.7 


Countries Unfit for Touring : 


"tow. a lw already noted that the Chedasütras allowed monks to wander 
owarcs the east as far as Anga-Magadha, towards the south as far as 


Brh. kalp. bhà, Vol. : a 
93. Brh. kalp. bhā. ma UN Peu 
94. Ibid. Vol. IT, 2901-02. ” ) 
95. Ibid. 3005-7; 3014-22. 
96. Ibid. Vol. II, 1555-59, 
97. Ibid. Vol. TII, 2964-67. 
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Kosambi, towards the west as far as Thūņā and towards the north as far as 
Kunala.”%8 Beyond this, the monks were not to go where anāryas and mlefi- 
chas lived. 


To this list the Brhatkalpabhasya! adds the Sindhu country. The 
commentator says, 


«GindhudeSaprabhrtiko yo asarnyamvisayah sa bhagavatā ‘pratikrstah’ 
na tatra vihartavyam." 


In spite of this, the same commentator!?! adds that “now-a-days monks 
follow the rule as formulated in the period of king Samprati which is, *yatra 


222) 


yatra 'jūānadaršana-cāritrāņyupasarpanti tatra tatra vihartavyam” ". 


It seems, therefore, that the monks went to all regions wherever they 
found a congenial atmosphere for their faith. 


Emergency Reasons : 


Nobody was allowed to leave a good place simply out of pride. If he 
did so, then he had to undergo a prāyaścitta. 


However, owing to calamities like the scarcity of alms, trouble from 
the king, constant illness, and famine, they were allowed to leave the place 
immediately. 


The Bhāsyas' constantly refer to the behaviour of monks under royal 
disfavour. In this calamity, the monks, if banished or starved by the king, 
were to leave that place immediately. If, however, he took away their requi- 
sites or intended to kill them, then the monks divided themselves in various 
batches and left the place. 


Such calamities (asiva) were said to be foreseen by the ācārya who 
interpreted various omens like the untimely blossoming of the trees, the 
shaking of the earth due to thunders, and cries of lamentations all around, 
as the fore-runners of these dangers.’ 


With all these calamities, however, the monks were allowed to travel 
through unfavourable regions on account of the following reasons: 


(1) to visit an ācārya for important work, 


98. Brh. kalp. 1, 51. 

99. Nis. 16, 26. 

100. Vol. ITI, 2881, (p. 816). 

101. Ibid. Vol. III, 3271, (p. 915). 

102. Ibid, Vol. II, 1019-20; Ogha-N. bhā., vs. 15ff. l i 

103. Brh. kalp. bhā., Vol. IV, 4196-4800; The Ogha-N. bhā, 25, gives different reasons 


of royal disfavour. 
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(2) to go to another guru for further studies, 

(3) to pacify one whose parents died on account of their son's renun- 
ciation, 

(4) to give ‘alocana’ to him who wanted to fast unto death, 

(5) to nurse the ill, 

(6) to honour the invitation of the ācārya, 

(7) to pacify quarrels between monks and householders, 

(8) to defeat the heretics, 

(9) to pacify the king who had become unfavourable towards the 
monks, 

and (10) to carry out works connected with the Kula, Gaņa or Sangha,104 


Not to Wander Alone: 
Touring was said to be of three kinds: 
(a) gītārtha-vihāra: The touring of the ‘Jinakalpikas’ who were free 
to wander alone, 
(b) gītārthanišrita”: The touring of a group (gaccha) of monks under 
the direction of the acarya, 
and (c) agitartha®: Wandering at will, unpermitted by the Jinas. 


The first two, therefore, were the only permitted modes of touring. 
For the first also, a monk was required to possess high moral qualities and 
a solid grounding in the sacred texts. 


From this point of view, the Jinakalpika, the ‘Parihdravisuddhika’ 
(comm. ‘one who practises pratimas), the Ācārya and the Upadhyaya, were 
looked upon as the ‘gitarthas’. : 


The other members of the gaccha, those who had left the gaccha due 
to a calamity, those holding minor posts in the Church hierarchy like the 
Pravartaka, Sthavira and Gaņāvacchedaka, and ordinary monks were grouped 
together as 'gītārthanišrita”. 


iB in He 'gitartha' category itself, three degrees were marked out. The 
jaghanya?' was one who had studied the Nisthasütra; the utkrsta?^' was one 


who knew the fourteen Pürvas; and the 'madhyama?' was one who had 
studied the Chedasütras.105 


The monks gae allowed to tour in a group under any of these three 
types of ‘gitarthas’, and normally nobody was allowed to remain or wander 


104. Brh. kalp. bhà., Vol. II, 2784. 
105. Ibid, Vol. I, 688-93, 
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alone. Remaining alone was likely to make a monk go astray, lose his know- 
ledge, faith and conduct. Hence if, except the ‘Jinakalpika’, ‘gitarthas’ wan- 
dered alone then they had to undergo ‘caturla 


ghu’ punishment, while if an 
‘agitartha’ wandered alone he had to undergo the ‘caturguru.’106 


Besides the moral loss, a lonely monk was likely to be led astray by 
heretics like the Kanada, the Saugata and the Sankhya, or by women, or 
householders or his former relatives, More than that, if he had any doubts 
regarding study, those were likely to remain unsolved.107 


Improper Company : 


A proper company was to be sought while touring, otherwise the 
monk had to undergo the following prayaécittas: 108 


¢ 3 
For touring with heretical nuns or eunuchs in  ;?8hukaccheda 


a woman's attire at day time uos da 
aj = m at night ...... ‘Mala’. 
With Jaina nuns at day time ...... ‘Anavasthapya’. 
5 5 5 at night ...... ‘Paraficika’, 


In the proper company also, the monk had to choose the proper way, 
and had to follow the rules of walking (īryāsamiti). The following prāyas- 
cittas were prescribed for transgression : 109 


Going by a wrong way or by a short cut at day  ... 'Māsalaghu' 
cb » at night ... 'Masaguru' 
Walking without ‘irydsamiti’ at day time ... 'Masalaghu' 
5 » at night ... 'Masaguru'. 


Exceptions : 


Under exceptional circumstances and calamities, however, a monk was 
allowed to go alone. The following were such circumstances : 

(1) to go to another teacher for further study, 

(2) to wait upon the teacher, 

(3) to fetch medicine for the ill.! 


106. Ibid. 694-95. 
107. Ibid. 700-02. 


108. Ibid. Vol. II, 886-888. 
109. Ibid, 


110. Ogha-N. bhā., 28-29, pp. 20ab. 
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In cases of famine or other calamities, if a nun happened to be alone, 
then she was allowed to go to some other village only in the company of 
other women, or with a group of men and women, or with related males. 


Touring and Rainy Season : 

In the four months of the rainy season, however, the practice of stay- 
ing at one place still continued, as it is so even now. 

The monks discontinued this stay when the rains stopped. They were 
forbidden to leave the place earlier in normal circumstances. They were 
especially disallowed to go about on the *kārttikī mahotsava” when people 


indulging in merry-making were likely to dislike the sight of a shaven 
monkii2 Thus, it seems that the Church was conscious of the habits and the 


opinions of the society around it. 


Exceptions : 


Under exceptional circumstances the monks could leave their place of 
stay even during the rainy season. These circumstances were the following: 


i (1) Asiva — Divine calamity, 

: Es (2) Omoyarià — searcity of alms, 

| (3) Rayaduttha — trouble from the king, 
(4) Bhaà — fear (from the thieves), 
(5) Gelanna — coming to know the news about the illness of a 

co-monk, 

(6) Abaha — mental trouble, 
(7) Dubbhikkha — famine, 
(8) Dakaugha ^ — flood. 


E It may be noted that under such circumstances as well as in attacks 
NOS by the enemy, the monks were given concessions to leave the place imme- 
diately even in the rainy season.i? 


RESIDENCE : 


E qus We have already noted the procedure in searching out a proper resi- 
dence as given in the Niryuktis. The Brhatkalpabhasya repeats more or 


Ecc Brh. kalp. bhā., Vol. V, 5934. 
Ae ma Vol. II, 1449-1451, 
113. Ibid. Vol. II, 2738-39; Ogha-N. bhā i i 

M PME VC 8-39; ( i . 26. In this case, the instance of the 
lavas kidnapping the people from Ujjain is given, 
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less the same rules while adding minor ones here and there, as will be seen 
from the following account. 


The Time for Seeking a Residence : 


A party was sent in advance to search out a proper residence and 
that was done with the consent of all After hearing the reports of the 
party, the ācārya decided to fix a particular place for the next stay. If 
the ācārya did not consult all, then he, as also the monks if they 
refused to carry out his decision, had to undergo a prāyašcitta called ‘masa- 
laghu'.!14 


The proper time for seeking a residence was the first half of this day. 
To avoid trouble from the police or wild beasts or prostitutes and others 
residence was not to be sought in the evening. If, however, they did not 
get any other, then the monks were allowed to enter a particular suitable 
place even in the evening. They had to go to a garden or an empty house 
or a temple early next morning. 


Other rules regarding the reservation of the place for the guru, the 
space to be kept in between the two monks, the method of sleeping and 
the sequence of allotting space to different members of the gaccha were the 
same as those given in the Niryuktis.115 


Proper and Improper Residence: 


The principal rules like the non-acceptance of such residences as were 
full of women, eunuchs and beasts and which were likely to make a monk 
go astray, seem to have remained the same.!!$ 


The Brhatkalpabhüsya refers to nine kinds of residences: 


(1) Kālātikrāntā— where a monk lived for a period exceeding the 
normal one, 

(2) Upasthāpanā—that in which the monk had to return to the same 
Place again (immediately), 

(3) Abhikràntà — that which had been formerly resorted to by 
heretics, ! 

(4) Anabhikrāntā — that which was not resorted to by the heretics, 

(5) Varjyà — that which had been originally built for himself by the 
owner, but later on handed over to the monks, 


114. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. II, 1456-63; Rules regarding sending the party, its com- 
Position and other details: Ibid. 1479ff. 


115. Ibid. Vol. IV, 4372-4412. z 
116. Ibid. Vol. II, 1496-97; Vol. I, 588-9; Virh. 13, 15-17, 
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(6) Mahāvarjyā — that where sinful activity or fire-activity was 
of the Brāhmins, 


always being done for the sake 
(7) Sāvadyā — that which was made specially for the monks, 


(8) Mahāsāvadyā— that which was made specially for particular 

sadhus, 
and (9) Alpakriy 

holder, and was devoid of all faults. 

In most of these, the monk was not allowed to stay for a longer period. 
If he did so, he had to face ‘Masalaghu’. For staying in residences repre- 
sented by the categories (2), (3), (4) and (5), he had to undergo ‘catvaro 
laghuka’; for (6), (7) and (8), 'catvāro guravah’. Only the ninth type was 
deemed pure for the monk. 

In case there was lack of proper residence, the monk was allowed to 
obtain the above types of residences in the following order: 

Alpakriya, kālātikrāntā, upasthānā, abhikrāntā, anabhikrāntā, varjya, 
mahāvarjyā, sāvadyā and mahāsāvadyā.!!7 


ā—that which was made for oneself by the house- 


Places where there were paintings of objectionable nature like those 
of women or of deities, were to be avoided by the monks. I, however, the 
paintings were of mountains, rivers, creepers, swastika, etc. then he could 
stay therell$ So also, a residence specially prepared, cleaned, painted or 
thatched for the monk was not allowed. Only an ill monk could stay in the 
proximity of water in the absence of any other suitable place. In this case, 
a curtain (cilimili) was to be put at that direction at which there was water, 
and only those who had to nurse the ill remained with the latter at such 
a place. Nobody was allowed to accept a lodging on an island or to 8o over 
to that place by a bridge.1!9 | 


It may be noted that the monks transgressing the rules of residence 
had to undergo punishments right from the 'masalaghu' upto the ‘paraficika’. 


The severity of the punishment increased with the position of the monk in 
the Church hierarchy120 


cust T t the rules took into consideration the local environments and 
T oms is revealed by such rules which permitted Jaina monks to stay in 
company of householders in the region called ‘Kaccha’ (modern: 


117. Brh. kalp. bhà. Vol. I, 594. 
118. Ibid. Vol. III, 2429-30. = 
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Cutch).?! Among these householders, weavers, potters and blacksmiths 
seem to have been favourite hosts of the monks.122 


Supervision and. Protection of Residence: 


Having once accepted a residence, the monks inspected it at least 
thrice a day because of the possibility of unchaste women leaving their 
children there, or the robbers depositing stolen property, or a murderer leav- 
ing the corpse there.!% 


Apart from these possibilities, there was a likelihood of a courtesan 
entering the monastery. In that case, the monks requested her to go. If 
she persisted, she was bound and was handed over to the police next morning. 


Having handed her over to the police, the monks requested the king 
to inflict on her the highest punishment as laid down for one who stole a 
necklace from the king's treasury (Srigrha), for the prostitute had attempted 
to steal the jewel of celibacy from the monk. From this it appears that 
younger monks were sometimes accosted by courtesans.!** 


For such reasons, therefore, the monks were asked not to leave the 
residence empty when going to the begging round. An able and well-versed 
monk was left behind. 


Reasons given for this show a minute observation of human psychology 
and a keen judgment of possibilities. For instance, it was argued that if all 
the monks left a particular place, then the owner was likely to become 
"mithyāvādin', or some heretics or animals were likely to enter, or somebody 
die uncared for. Moreover, if all the monks went without asking the owner, 
then the latter was likely to take them to be ungrateful and discourteous, 
and once prejudiced the owner of the lodge was likely to stop their food. 
The public in general, also, was likely to ask them the reason of their all-out 
exit, and was likely to suspect that the monks were perhaps driven out. 
They therefore, refused to offer another lodge, and absence of a suitable lodge 
was likely to lead to acts of injury to living beings and the violation of 
celibacy by the monks. If an animal died uncared for in the deserted 
monastery, the people were likely to remark that the monks were living in 
a cemetery even though in the town !?*5 


121. Ibid. Vol. II, 1239. : 
122. Avaéyaka-c. p. 285; Tika (Haribhadra) pp. 484ff. 
123. Brh. kalp. bhā., Vol. IV, 4747-49. 

124. Ibid. Vol. V, 4920-25. 

125. Ibid. Vol. I, 544-46. 
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- tery with the intention of stealing th 

body entered the monas i g the 

i E ae on and said that he, wanted to listen to a dharmakathā”, 
gt BS no nk refused to do so on the pretext of headache. 


If an army occupied the monastery, the monks requested the king or 
the general to evacuate it, or allow them to take out the requisites. If it 
was not possible to take out the whole luggage in one sai three or four 
monks stood in a line and threw out guickly their reguisites by the system 
called the Kollūka paramparà', which has been ascribed by the commentator 
as peculiar to the country of Mahārāstra.!?* 


If, in the absence of the majority of monks, the owner wanted to get 
the house coated with cowdung or paint, then those who were left in the 
monastery were to see that their requisites were not besmeared with the 
cowdung. If the workers for that job were males, then young monks could 
be asked to remain in the monastery. If, on the other hand, they were 
females, then only old monks were to be left behind." 


The Time for Going Out : 


The Jinakalpikas who had separated themselves from the 'gaccha' for 
the performance of the ‘padima’, etc. could go out of the monastery only in 
the third 'porisī of the day. The ‘gacchavasins’, on the other hand, could go 
out without any special reason in the same period. For the purposes of 
bringing medicine for the ill, carrying out the work of the superiors, easing 


nature, study, returning requisites and for performing ‘caityavandana’ they 
could go out at any time.128 


Residence and Nuns: 


ni the monks were not to come in contact with the nuns. They 
were advised to go to the forests if they did not get a proper residence.!? 


with = Si While on tour, the monks happened to come at a si 
ae T e and reached the place where nuns were living, EE 
istuc ves to the village if the time for begging had not set a 
VIS kadas dis Were very much tired then they waited outside -1 
eine, nee Pad gitartha’ was sent to the nunnery. The rs 
either th Pemotmed the "naisadhiky outside the lodge, hearing W 
© nuns or the owner of the house came out. When the nuns came 


126. Ibid, 571-79, 
127. Ibid. Vol, T, 1691. 


128. Ibid. 1670-73; Vir imit of 
hundred hands from P Me 16, 7, however, forbids a pupil to go beyond a limi 


129. Brh. kalp, bhā, Vol, III, 2163 
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to know about the arrival of the monk, they were not to come out suddenly 
in a group. Only the ‘pravartini’ with some other old nuns came out. Then 
inquiring with bent head about their religious welfare, the monk asked 
whether the nuns had their begging round. "Then they decided that the 
monks should beg in the half of the village and the nuns in the other 
half. Or the nuns begged in one row and the monks at another.130 


In case the monks and the nuns did not get ideal residences, they took 
resort to such lodgings as were not on the same level. If the houses were 
on the same level then bamboo curtains were applied to the doors to avoid 
looking at the nuns. 


When even such lodging were not available, the monks lived in a 
house which was situated at the side of, or along the way to, the nunnery. 
In this case, the monks were forbidden to go in the same direction in which 
the nuns went to ease nature, or to ease themselves in pots (mātraka), or 
go by making a loud sound. 


If the monks failed to get even such lodging, then they were asked to 
select, as a last resort, the place which had its doors facing the nunnery. In 
this case, however, they closed the doors with bamboo or cloth curtains and 
went to ease themselves at a time different from that at which the nuns did so. 


Normally, therefore, the monks had to select such a place where the 
roads of begging, touring and easing nature for both the monks and the nuns 
were separate.3! It may be noted that in extreme and exceptional 
circumstances, the monks and the nuns were allowed to stay in one house, 
their compartments, however, being separated by a curtain of cloth.1?? 


It should not be ignored that the view upholding stay in the forest to 
avoid contact with women in general is strongly refuted by the commentator 
who upholds the stay of monks in villages and towns. 


In this connection an interesting story is given in the Brhatkalpa- 
bhāsya.133 It is said that a certain messenger of king Murunda went to 
Purusapura (Peshawar) with a message from his king. But seeing the 
monks (raktapattas) there and interpreting it as a sign of bad omen, he 
refrained from seeing the king for three days. The minister to the king of 
Purusapura coming to know of it, told the messenger that the sight of the 


monks was not a bad omen in that country. The commentator adds at the 
end: 


130. Ibid. 2208-10. 

131. Ibid. 2274-89. 

132. Ibid. Vol. IV, 3750. 
133. Vol. III, 2290-94. 
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evamasmākamapi pāršvasthādayah tadiyasantatyah ca ratthyādau 
dršyamānā na dosakāriņyo bhavanti.' 


The commentator, therefore, may be said to refer unknowingly to the 
fact that in some regions the monk was taken to be a sign of bad omen, 
while in other places he was not. On the latter observation he concludes 
that the monks and the nuns should stay in the cities as they were not 
deemed signs of bad omen. "The solitary mode of life with ideas of least 
contact with the society, therefore, may be said to have fallen back by this 


time. 


CLOTHING: 
We have already seen that the Svetāmbara texts do not advocate com- 
plete nudity to symbolize the vow of non-possession (aparigraha). 


The existence of the naked monks in the Cürni period, however, is 
indicated by a reference in the .Ava$yaka-curni?* which says that the 
‘Uddandagas’, ‘Bodiyas’ and the ‘Sasarakkhas’ wandered as naked monks who 
ate food in the palms of their hands. 


Inspite of the existence of these naked ascetics and the Svetambara 
opposition to nudity,*5 an interesting reference is to be found in the 
Brhatkalpabhasya!9 which may be taken to hint that nudity was the symbol 
of Jaina monks. 


The reference comes in connection with the mode of behaviour of 
Jaina monks when they were likely to face an attack from the thieves. It 
is advised there that the monks should keep away all their requisites and 
clothing in a secret place and keep a vigil throughout the night. The reason 
for sitting naked was 'acelatalaksanam jinalingamapratihatam'. Thus, nudity 
being the symbol of Jaina monks, the thieves were not likely to harm the 
naked monks. 


The Vimśativimśikā,!31 which is attributed to Haribhadra, on the other 
hand, does not mention or prescribe nudity for the monks, but lays down 
the rule of using pure clothes free from faults. 


How to Procwre Clothes: 


Normally the laymen were the chief source for the monk to acquire 
clothes for himself. 


134. p. 169. 
135. "Svalpataravastrā acelaka‘:: Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. IV, (p. 1092). 
136. Vol. IV, 4809. 

197. 13, 11-14. 
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Whatever piece of acceptable clothing was offered to the monk, he had 
to use it as it was. Various prāyašcittas were prescribed for changing cutting 
or transforming pieces of clothes from one quality to another. For efe 
if a monk tried to transform: i 


(1) a best piece into a mediocre type, then he had to face ‘masalaghu’, 


(2) .... do.... into an inferior type. then .... ‘paficaratrindiva’, 
(3) .... a mediocre one into the best type, then 'caturlaghu', 
(4) .... do .... into jaghanya, then ‘paficaratrindiva’, 

(5) .... an inferior one into the best, then 'eaturlaghu', 

(6) .... do into madhyama, then ‘masika’, 


The monk had to accept only such clothing as he had predecided to 
accept. If he violated his vow and accepted any other piece, then also he had 
to face prāyašcittas. 

The normal procedure was that a monk who was in need of clothing, 
told his requirements to the Pravartin (comm: trtiyapadasthagitartha) who 
conveyed it to the ācārya. Then permitted by the latter, the monks went 
a-begging for clothes either in pairs or groups. The ācārya was never allow- 
ed to go for begging clothes. 


The group had a gitartha in it, and then it accepted that clothing as 
was acceptable for it. No threatening or bringing pressure on the house- 
holder was ever allowed. The monks made proper inquiries before accepting 
clothing regarding their ownership, previous use, etc. If they failed to do 
so then they had to undergo prayascittas varying from ‘paficaratrindiva’ to 
the ‘masalaghu’. 

The monks were to pacify the donor if the latter got angry due to their 


inquiries. They told him that they had to make inquiries as they were to 
accept only the pure and the acceptable pieces of clothes. 


After scanning the clothes offered, and avoiding the faults of improper 
acceptance of clothes which, it may be noted, were more or less the same 
as those pertaining to the acceptance of food, the monks took all the clothes 
thus gathered to the guru, made ‘alocana’, showed the clothes to the guru 
Who handed over only the required pieces to the needy monks.!88 


The Method of Distribution of Clothing: 


The monks and nuns had to accept that clothing which was given to 
them by their superiors. 


138. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. I, 607-31. 
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Such clothes as were strong and selected for himself by the guru were 
allowed to be used by him. Then the rest were distributed first to the novice, 
then to the ill, then to the well-read, then to one who could explain the texts 
very well, then to the old monks (jātisthavira), then to one who was practis- 
ing a penance, then to him who did not know the language of that country, 
then to one who was endowed with special qualities (labdhi), then to one of 
the greater standing (paryāyaratnādhika) and lastly to him who was of less 
standing (avamarātnika). 


Sometimes a different sequence was also followed in distributing cloth- 
ing. According to this system, the ācārya got the clothing first, then the 
ill, then one who had no clothes, then the respected, then the pravartin, then 
the stahavira, then the gaņāvacchedin, and lastly the well-read. The last 
four were the same in this system as in the previous one. 


As is ordinarily natural to human nature, the monks seemed to 
quarrel between themselves for acquiring the best possible clothing for them 
out of the whole lot, and sometimes went to the extent of hiding the best 
clothes. The Brhatkalpabhasya lays down various prāyašcittas in this case." 


Proper and Improper Clothing: 


The principal rules concerning the proper and improper types of cloth- 
ing for the monks remained more or less the same. But the Bhasyas and the 
Cūrņis give certain exceptions to and amplifications of these fundamental 


rules. 


The normal rule was that clothing was to be used not for bodily decora- 
tion but for bodily protection. For this purpose the monks were disallowed 
to use complete and untorn clothes (krtsna). This ‘krtsna’ could be of four 


iypes: 


(a) Dravyakrtsna: that which was made of valuable material, 


(b) Ksetrakrtsna: that which was rare in certain countries and hence 
valuable; for instance, the clothing from the eastern regions fetched high 
price in the country of Lāta, 


(c) Kalakrtsna: that which was of immense use in certain seasons, 


: 9 Bhāvakrtsna: that which was valuable on account of colour and 
price. 


139. Vol. IV, 4314-29. 
140. See also Vim. 13, 11-14. 
141. Brh. kalp bhā. Vol. IV, 3884-86, 
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According to the price also, there were different grades of clothes, The 


highest was that which had as its price one lakh of Pātaliputra rupees 
(rūpaka), the cheapest was that which was valued at eighteen rupees, while 
the medium one stood in between these two.142 


Various prāyašcittas were prescribed for the monk who accepted com- 


plete pieces of clothes of various prices: 


Price Prāyašcitta 
18 Pātaliputra rupees .. 'Catvāro laghavah’ 
20 5 2 «+ 'Catvàro guravah’ 
49 » " .. Sadlaghavah 
500 » » .. Sadguravah’ 
999 T M o Geske? 
10000 5 % .. ‘Mula’ 
50000 $ 5 .. ‘Anavasthapya’ 
100000 5 » .. 'Paràficika' 
Another Table: 
Price Prayascitta 
18 Pataliputra rupees .. 'Laghumāsa' 
20 » n .. 'Caturlaghavah' 
100 - ša .. 'Caturguravab' 
250 » 7 .. 'Sadlaghavah' 
500 2 5 .. ‘Sadguravah’ 
1000 3 5 .. ‘Cheda’ 
10000 5 5 .. 'Mula 
50000 5 5 ' Anavasthapya' 
100000 5 m ‘Paraficika’ 
Another Table : 
18 Pataliputra rupees .. 'Caturgürü' 
20 - ss .. ‘Sadlaghu’ 
50 ss S ‘Sadguru’ 
100 a C: ‘Cheda’ 
1000 " " Müa set 
50000 3 z ‘Anavasthapya 
100000 ķ > 'Paraticika ^ 
142. Ibid. 3890. 


143. Ibid. 3893-98. 


BULL, DCRI.—51 
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The reasons for the prohibition on the use of full and valuable clothes 
were based on commonsense. Such clothes were said to have the following 


drawbacks: 


(1) They were generally heavy, 

(2) There was always a likelihood of thieves attacking the monk 
wearing such garments, 

(3) They required lot of water for washing which went against the 
rules of monastic behaviour, 

(4) It was likely that there would be trouble from the guards. Here 
a story is told of an ācārya who had to face the attack of thieves for a 
valuable kambala given to him by the king. 


(5) The people condemned the monk wearing such garments. 


Exceptions: 


The monks were, however, given a wide latitude to conform to local 
habits and manners. For instance, it was said that the people of Thūņā 
(mod. Thaneshwar)! used clothes after cutting the ends (dasika), and the 
monks were also asked to do so. On the other hand, in the Indus region the 
people did not eut the ends of the garments, hence the monks also were 
forbidden to do so. 


In the city of Tāmalitti!t5 in the country of Nemāli (mod. Nepal),!** 
and in the region called Sindhu-Sovira, monks were allowed to use complete 
pieces of clothes as was the custom there. 


In the country of Mahārāstra, monks were allowed to use complete 
pieces of 'nīlakambalas as was said to be the custom there in the winter. 


Kings and royal persons who had taken to monklife, were allowed to 
use soft garments till they got used to coarse ones. 


In cases of calamities and hard life, the monks sold their valuable 
clothes and provided for the maintenance of the gaccha.!* 


In the country of Golla!4$ the month of Caitra was very cold and the 


monks residing there were allowed to wear necessary garments to protect 
themselves from cold.49 


14. CAGL, p. xliii, £n. 2; for 'sadaša vastra’ see Ogha-N. bhā. 13. 

145. Identified with mod. Tāmluk, CAGI., p. 732; See Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. IV, 3912. 
146. Imp. Gaz., Vol. X, p. 274. 1 

147. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. IV, 3900-17. 

148. Identified with Goli in Guntur Distt, by Jam J. C., Life in Ancient indie 


149. Avasyaka-c. p. 214. 
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Certain clothes were to be used in certain cases. The ‘uggahanantaga’ 
or the ‘uggahapattaga’ was not to be normally used. But in case a monk was 
suffering from ‘phagandara’ (piles), he was allowed to use it as it was not 
likely to hinder his studies or evoke public condemnation. The bandage 
was to be washed frequently so as to avoid the wound becoming septic.¥? 


The Style of Wearing Clothes: 
In all, the monk put on one woollen and two cotton garments. He 
could not accept all the three of one type, otherwise he had to face punish- 


ment for that. 


The cotton clothes were to be worn inside the woollen one. If the 
former was put over the latter one then it was taken as an effort of decora- 
tion on the part of the monk doing so. 


For putting on the clothes improperly, the monk had to undergo the 


following prāyašcittas : 19? 
Mula do For putting on an apparel like 
that of an householder. 
Catvāro gurumāsāh m (i) For tying the colapattaka (?); 


(ii) For arranging the ends of the 
upper cloth on the two shoulders 
so as to resemble the garuda bird; 

(iii) For placing the upper garment On 
one shoulder (?); 

For covering both the shoulders 
like a nun, E 
Māsalaghu is (i) For tying the head with the gar- E 

ment like a turban, 
(ii) For arranging the garment on the 
| shoulder so as to make it hang 
; down like the tail of a cow. 


Catvaro laghavah 


The Number of Clothes: 
: The normal number of clothes was three. But if a monk 
2d to ward off cold with three clothes, he was allowed to use sev: 
the maximum, only after the permission of the guru. 


150. Brh. kalp. bhà. Vol. IV, 4102-04, 
151. Ibid. 3665-67. 
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The combination of these seven clothes consisted as follows: 
(a) either three strong clothes, 
or (b) five: some strong and some of a weak texture, 
or (c) all the seven as old ones. 


There was no fixed limit to the number of clothes used by the 'gana- 
cintaka’ (the administrator of the gana). The rest of the monks were allowed 
to keep neither more nor less number of clothes than laid down. 


The ‘Sthavirakalpika monk’ used three clothes (two of cotton and one 
woollen), while the different categories of the ‘Jinakalpika’ monks used the 
the following number of clothes: 


Jinakalpika 
| | | 
Pāņipātra (dharinah) Pratigrahadhāriņah 
(Using the hollow of the hand (Using a begging-bowl). 
for eating food). : 

| | | den: 

Apravarana Saprāvaraņā Aprāvaraņā Saprāvaraņā 
(Naked) (Wearing clothes) (Naked) is clothes) 
1 2 33 


Monks belonging to category (4) used either one, two or three clothes; 
those of category (2) used either one cotton garment, or one cotton and 
one woollen (i.e. two), or two cotton and one woollen (i.e. three) garments." 


That cloth was deemed good which was likely to last at least for a 
period of six months.155 


The measure of the cloth used by the ‘Jinakalpika’ monks was such 
that in length it was two 'ratnis or four hands, and in breadth it was one 
and a half hands.59 The length of the cloth used by the ‘Sthavirakalpins’ 
was either three and a half or four hands, and the breadth two and a half 
hands.!57 


Stitching and Repairs: 


: Stitching of clothes could be done with the due observance of rules 
for it, and only when necessary. 


153. Ibid. Vol. IV, 3985-50. 
154. Ibid. Vol. II, 1087. 
155. Ibid. Vol. IV, 3967. 
156. Ibid. 3966. 

157. Ibid. 3969. 
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Washing also was to be done for a sound reason, and not for the sake 
of decorating the body. 


If the monks happened to get untorn cloth, then they were to tear 
it to the size they wanted. In tearing the cloth no himsà was supposed to 
take place.!*$ 


Emergencies: 


Normally no exchange of clothing was allowed between the monks 
and the nuns. But it seems that when they were robbed of their clothes 
by the thieves exchange of clothes was allowed under very strict rules of 
proper conduct. 


In this case, the monks and the nuns were allowed to offer clothes to 
one another through the youngest members of their respective groups. If 
such a one was not available, then the middle-aged could do so in the pre- 
sence of either a sthavira or a sthavirā.!? 


In extreme cases of the shortage of proper clothing, the commentator 
goes to the length of advising the monks to put on the garments of other 
sects. He remarks: 


*&aky&divesena tadiya upāsakānām yatibhyo 
vastradapanaya prajfiápanartham svayarn và grahaņam — 
vastrasyotpādanam tadartham paralingam kartavyam/’16 
If cotton clothing was not available, the monks were advised to get 
bark (valkaja), or ‘pattavastra’ (of tirīta) or the ‘kausikara vastra’. In the 
absence of woollen cloth, he was allowed to have either first the bark-cloth, 
or secondly the ‘kauSeya’ or lastly the ‘pattaja’ cloth.16 


On the whole, it may be said that the Church was alive to the different 
customs of different regions and it adjusted its rules regarding the clothing 
of monks according to the social environment around it. At the same time, 
however, it did its best to retain the fundamentals of the rules of proper 
clothing, simultaneously going a step further in giving more concessions than 
those in the texts of the Canon. 


Requisites: 
The Brhatkalpabhasyal gives the same list of requisites used by the 
Sthavirakalpikas and the Jinakalpikas as given in the Oghaniryukti, which 


158. Ibid. 3919-51; 3992-98. 

159. Ibid. Vol. III, 2976-88. 

160. Ibid. comm. on 2995, Vol. III. 
161. Ibid. Vol. IV, 3668. 

162. Ibid. 3962ff. 
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need not be repeated here again. Not only that but even the ‘utkrsta’, 
'jaghanya' and the ‘madhyama’ number of requisites in the case of both of 
these modes of monastic life are identical in both these texts. 

It may, however, be noted that the former text describes a number of 
other requisites which were used by the Jaina monks at that time. 


Duplicates in the Rainy Season: 


The monks had to stay at one place in the rainy season when it was 
difficult to procure requisites in case the older ones got out of use. For 
instance, the broom generally got wet owing to the monk’s stay in the 
.potter's house, and it was, therefore, difficult to use the wet ends of the 
broom. If the monk used wet broom then there was a likelihood of killing 
living beings with it. 

So also in the case of the ‘Colapatta’ the same thing happened. Put- 
ting on a wet colapatta led to indigestion and fever, and there was, therefore, 
a strong need for the monk to have duplicates in the rainy season.!6? 

Hence, the following articles were used by the monks in rainy 
season: 164 : 

Dagala—A piece of stone or of brick (to clean the anus ?); 

Kūdamuha—A pot to deposit the medicines for, of the excreta of, the 
ill; 

Mattagatiga—Three pots for excreta, urine and cough; 

Leva—Coating for the pot; 

Payalehaniya—A wooden apparatus to take out mud from the feet; 

Santhara—Bedding for sleeping as well as for protection to living 
beings; 

Pīdha—A stool; 

Phalaga—A plank to sleep over; 

Duguna nijjogo—Double the number of pots normally used. 


Besides this provision for the rainy season, the following articles are 
mentioned as forming the requisites of monks during the tour: 165 


(1) Talika—Shoes bound to the feet both at day and at night to 
save the feet from thorns, 


163. Ibid. 4249-62. 
164. Ibid. 4263-77. 
165. Ibid. Vol. III, 2882ff. 
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(2) Putaka—A kind of shoe meant to 
vices due to cold, 


(3) Vardhna—A stitching instrument 
of the shoes, 


(4) Košaka—The protector of nails, made of leather, 


(5) Krtti—A piece of skin-leather which was worn by the monks if 
their clothes were stolen by the robbers, 


407 


save the feet from having cre- 


to bind together the torn soles 


(6) Sikkaga (Sikyaka ?)—Pingoes to be used for hanging the alms- 
bowl when other requisities were stolen away. 
(7) Kāpotikā—Same use as above, or to carry the ill monk, 
(8) Pippalaka—Razor; 
(9) Süci—A needle (to stitch clothes), 
(10) Ari—to stitch the soles of shoes, 
(11) Nakharadana—Nail-cutter, 


(12) Ko$a—Used in taking out that part of the skin where the snake 
had bitten a monk, 


(13) Some medicines, 


(14) Rare articles which were not available in the region where the 
monk wanted to go, 

(15) Wholesome corn like 'sattu' which was good in hot seasons, 

(16) Everything that was needed by the ācārya, 

(17) Nandibhajanal€6— Pot used for begging (?), 

(18) Dharmakaraka—A pot with a straining arrangement for water,!7 

(19) Paratīrthika upakaraņa—The requisites and an apparel of the 
heretics. Jaina monks were advised to put this on when they were in a here- 
tical region in order to seek food and drink. 

(20) Gulika—It is explained as the ‘valkala’ by the Visesacūrņi. These 
were to be used by the Jaina monks when they were touring in the region 
Where the worshippers of Siva (Pandaranga) were predominant, as for 
instance, in the caves and mountains. 


Another meaning suggested is that of a pill. In cases of shortage of 


Water, the ‘gitartha’ told the agītārtha that he had used a kā o 
got from other travellers to purify water. Thus, he prete sa that is 
Pure water so that the ‘agitartha’ might not suspect the action of the 'gitartha'. 


166. Also Ogha-N. bhā. 321: ‘Nandibhana.’ 
167. Also in Cullavagga, V, 13, 1. 
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The latter, however, made ‘Slocana’ for this. It seems that to keep the mind 
of the novice free from prejudice, the ‘sitartha’ went to the extent of telling 
him a lie! 
(21) Khola—It signified clothes dripped in milk (and then 
dried) (?). 


If while touring, the 'gītārtha” did not get pure water 
for washing clothes, he washed his clothes with any sort 
of water which, after washing, took the colour of milk in 
the dried clothes. 

When the 'agītārtha” saw it, he was likely to have no 
doubt regarding the water used by the 'gitartha' for washing 
purposes, as the water left behind by the latter had already 
took white colour of milk which resembled normal colour of 
water in which clothes are washed. 


This was done to prevent the ‘agitartha’ from losing 
confidence in the ‘gitartha’ for laxity of behaviour ! 


It is interesting to note that a monk was allowed to wear a heretic’s 
clothes in hostile regions. So also the action of the ‘gitartha’ regarding 
‘sulika’ and ‘khola’ speak for the attempt of the Church to preserve its moral 
appearance at any cost. 

The Begging Bowl: 

Details regarding the begging bowl and the process of coating it are 
the same as those given in the Oghaniryukti, with this difference that the 
following prāyašcittas are given in the Brhatkalpabhāsya!*$ pertaining to 
the following faults. 

‘Catvaro gurukāh'—If a person, not knowing the details of the 
chapter on 'pátraisana' from the Acaranga’, was sent to bring the 
lepa, 

‘Catvaro laghukah’—if one who had studied it, but did not remember 
the details about it, was sent, 

‘Masalaghu’—(i) for coating the pots without the permission of the 
acarya, 

(ii) for not taking the permission of the cart-owner for the oil, 

Catvaro laghukah—(i) for taking the oil at night and using it at 
night, 

(ii) for taking the oil when dew is falling, or when bulls or 
calves are tied to the cart, 


168. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. I, 471-529. 
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Catvāro gurukah'— (i) for taking the oil when a dog is sitting under 
the cart, 


(i) for coating the pot for decoration, 


‘Masika’— (i) for accepting a mediocre pot when decided to accept 


the best, 
(ii) determining to accept the. inferior but accepting the 
mediocre. 
‘Paficaka’— (i) for accepting an inferior pot when decided to accept 
the best, 


(ii) for determining to accept a mediocre one, but accepting an 
inferior one, 
'Caturlaghu'— (i) for determining to accept a mediocre one, but 
accepting the best, 
(ii) for determining to accept the inferior but accepting the 
best, 


The Cilimilika (Curtain): 


This requisite, as we have already seen,!%% was used to cover the 
entrances of the lodging without doors. 


The details, however, are to be found in the Brhatkalpabhasya1” The 
following account of it is based chiefly on the above text. 


Kinds of Curtains: 


They were fivefold and were made either of yarn (sutta), or of strings 
(rajju), or of bark-pieces (vakka), or of bamboo (kadaga), or of sticks 
(danda). 


Measurements : 


The ‘cilimilika’ was supposed to be of the standard size when it was 
five hands in length and three in breadth. This size was uniform for the 
‘aurnika’, ‘ksaumika’ and the ‘valka’ curtains. 


The total quota of cloth secured for this purpose was such as could 
be sufficient for the requirements of all the members of the gaccha. 


Each member of the gaccha was not necessarily given a separate 
curtain. "The practice of obtaining that quota of cloth which could serve the 


169. Brh. kalp. 1, 18. 
170. Vol. III, 2374ff; Vol. IV, 4804-17. 


BULL. DCRI.—52 
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purpose of several members of a gaccha as a single unit was also sometimes 
i followed. 
(athavā yāvatyo gaccham sakalamapi vestayanti tāvatyo 
grhyate, na pratyekamekaikasyā grahananiyamah iti). 


The Distribution : 
The gaņāvacchedaka had the full quota of the total cloth in his control. 
He then distributed it according to the needs of each monk. 


When to Use a Particular Type of Curtain ? 

It was said that the ‘cilimili’ was an essential article of the 'gaccha- 
vāsins' or the 'sthavirakalpikas'. 

The ‘itramayi’, 'rajjumayī, 'valkamayī and the ‘dandakamay? cur- 
tains were to be used while on tour. "The last, however, made of bamboo 
(kadaga), was used when the monks were not touring. 


The Uses of a Curtain: 
The following were the occasions when the ‘cilimilika’ was used: 
(1) while doing 'pratilekhana', 
(2) when studying, 
(3) to avoid women gazing at the monks, 
(4) to prevent foul smell getting in from a particular direction, 
(5) to avoid sight of blood or fat, 
(6) to avoid servants (ceta) peeping in, 
S (T) to protect oneself from flies and gnats, 
E '(8) to enable the ill to ease nature, 
i (9) to prevent the ill from taking nearby objects like milk, etc., 
'(10) to close the entrance with a bamboo curtain to prevent thieves 
. and others getting in, 
(11) at the time of giving medicine to the ill, 
(12) to close the doors till the dead was not disposed of. 
(13) to carry the dead by the ‘dandaka cilimilī, 
: (14) to prevent rain coming in, 
(15) to spread wet requisites over the curtain for drying, 


and (16) to prevent the ill from being the victim of spirits and ghosts. 
"This was very often the case in the country called Golla.!" 


* 171. Ibid. Vol III, 2378-81; See ‘Cilimika’ in Cullavagga VI, 2, 6. It has been 
translated as ‘a carpet’: SBE., XX, pt. III, p. 167, 
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The Use of Skins: 


We have already seen that the Brhatkalpasütra permitted the monk 
io make use of skins with hair. But such skins were not to be a complete 
(krtsna) piece. The reasons for the non-use of complete pieces of skins was 
that they led to pride, cruelty and indifference to animals. Moreover, the 
fact remained that a living being getting into such a shoe could not get out 
easily.172 

The skins were generally used for various kinds of shoes as also to 
cover oneself if the clothes were stolen by robbers. 


Such monks whose feet were delicate (asahu), who were on tour 
(viha), who were troubled by thieves and wild animals (sarnbhama), who 
were ill (atara), who suffered from leprosy (kottha) or piles (arisa), who 
had eye-trouble (cakkhudubbala), and who were young (bala), were allow- 
ed to make use of shoes. 


The following types of shoes are mentioned: 13 


Egapuda — having one sole, 
Dupudadiyarn— having two or more soles, 
Khallaga — (a) ‘ardhakhallaka’: covering half the feet, 
(b) ‘samastakhallaka’: covering the entire feet, 
Khaüsa — which covered the ankle (ghuntaka), 
Vagguri — which covered the toes as also the foot, i 
Kosaga — which covered the toes to save them from getting 
struck against stones, etc., 
Janghā — which covered the whole thigh, 


Addhajangha — which covered half the thigh. 


With all this, however, only the persons previously mentioned and 
those who had to walk quickly for some urgent work of the kula, gana or 
samgha, were allowed to use such shoes. This is clear from the E 
prāyašcittas laid down for those who used such shoes without any reason. 


Other articles : | 
Besides the requisites noted up till now, there were others which were 
used by monks occasionally or in certain regions. 
For instance, if the monks happened to go to the Golla um dd 
people were very particular about purity, they were allowed to us 
‘ghadimattaga’, and not otherwise.!* 


172. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. IV, 3856-61. 
173. Ibid. 3847. 
174. Ibid. Vol. IV, 3852-55. 
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In regions of excessive rain like the Konkaņa, Jaina monks were per- 
mitted to use an umbrella.” 


The Oghaniryukti commentary!” refers to ‘nalika’ which was a stick, 
four afigulas more than one's own height, used to test the depth of water 
in the rainy season. 


Total Number of Requisites : 


With all these various articles occasionally used by the monks, the list 
of fundamental articles used by the Sthavirakalpika monks remained un- 
changed, inasmuch as the Brhatkalpabhüsya mentions the same list as that 
given in the Oghaniryukti. 


The number of requisites, however, differed with different types of the 
Jinakalpika monks. 


(1) Such of the Jinakalpika monks who went about naked and ate 
food in the hollow of their hand, used only two requisites: the ‘rajoharana’ 
and the ‘mukhavastrika’; 


(2) "Those who wore clothes but ate food in the palm of their hand 
used either three, four or five requisites consisting of: 
(a) ‘Rajoharana’, ‘mukhavastrika’ and a cotton garment, 
or (b) 'Rajoharana', ‘mukhavastrika’ and one garment of wool and one 
of cotton, 


or (c) ‘Rajoharana’, ‘mukhavastrika’, two clothes of cotton and one of- 
wool; 


(3) Those who went about naked but carried a begging-bowl used the 
following articles: 


(a) pātra, (b) pātrakabandha, (c) pātrasthāpana, (d) pātrakesarikā, 
(e) patalakāņi, (f) rajastrāņa, (g) gocchaka, (h) rajoharaņa 
(i) mukhavastrikā. 
(4) Those who put on clothes and carried an alms-bowl, used the 
above nine articles besides one, two or three clothings.178 


Fundamentals Unchanged : 


Inspite of these distinctions and a variety of new requisites which 
the monk was allowed to use, even a later text like the Virhsativimsika does 


175. Ibid. Vol. IM, 2369. 

176. Avasyaka-c. p. 366. 

177. p. 218a. 

178. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. IV, p. 1087. 
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not seem to have changed its views regarding 'aparigraha'. 


‘akincanna’ as follows: The text explains 


Pakkhié uvamāč jarn dhammovagaranairegena | 
Vatthussagahanarh khalu tarn ākincaņņamiha bhaniyarn ||179 
"That is non-possession which implies the non- 
other than those sanctioned by religion, like the bir 
with them except their wings which are instrumental 


acceptance of articles 
ds who keep nothing 
to their flying". 
Begging and Food: 


As more or less the same rules regarding this item of monastic life are 
to be found in the post-canonical works, only such rules as are described 
in details and somewhat new to the canonical texts are described below. 


Who was sent on the Begging Tour ? 


As pure food begged in a proper way led to the perfect mode of monk 
life, only those who were well-versed were sent on the begging tour. 


One who had not studied the chapter on ‘pindesana’ in the Dašavai- 
kalika was not allowed to go to beg food. One who had read it but was 
unaware of its meaning, was also deemed unfit for the purpose. He who 
had read it but had not understood it properly even when explained, or had 
no faith in it, or was not tested regarding it, was not allowed to go. So 
also a novice who was not confirmed (upastrapita) was not permitted. Those 
who were not taught the 'sāmācārī (pratidinakriyākalāparūpā) were not 
sent on the begging tour. If these were sent, then, various prayascittas 
were prescribed. 


The monks had to go in pairs or in groups. Nobody was encouraged 
to go alone, and more so a nun who was likely to be bitten by a dog or 
attacked by young men or enemies.!?! 


Mode of Begging: 


At the time of begging, the monk had to take all his requisites with 
him. If that was not possible he took at least the bowl, the staff, the pair 
of clothes, a small pot (mātraka), the patalas and the broom, all of which 
Were termed ‘ayarabhandaga’.8 The shoulder and the pots were to be 
covered with the cloth.18? The mode described is the same as laid down in 
the canonical texts. 


179. 11, 13. 

180. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. I, 531; Vol. II, 1265. 
181. Ibid. Vol. V, 5933; Ogha-N. bhā. 221-22. 
182. Ibid. 227. 

183. Ibid. p. 213a; Ogha-N. 701. 
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The various modes of peculiar begging under an 'abhigraha' (vow) as 
described in the Brhatkalpabhàsya!** are the same as those in the Uttarādhya- 


yana. 


The monk walked with a calm mind, following the rules of ‘samitis’ 
properly. If, however, he happened inadvertently to enter a house which 
had a wild dog or a cow, then he took shelter of a wall or repelled them 


with his stick.1%5 


If the householders questioned about his rules, the monk was expected 
to explain them the faults of improper begging and of impure food.!56 


Time for Begging : 


The Oghaniryuktibhasya says that the monks went out twice a day. 
They went out once for obtaining water, and at the normal begging time 
they sought food. 


A monk, who was not on fast, had to beg only once a day. If food was 
insufficient, then he was allowed to undertake a second round. This conces- 
sion, however, seemed to be very rare as otherwise he had to face a 
praya$citta for the number of rounds he undertook during one day without 
any reason. 


Number of Rounds in a day Prayascitta 
Two < ‘Masalaghu’ 
Three a6 ‘Masagurw’ 
Four v *Caturlaghu* 
Five S *Caturguru' 
Six ..  Sadlaghu' 
Seven ..  'Sadguru' 
Eight ee ‘Cheda’ 

Nine 2 ‘Mula’ 
Ten . .. A *Anavasthapya' 
Eleven .. ‘Parancika’, 


—— MÀ—— M —— 


A monk undergoing a 'caüttha' or a 'chattha' fast was allowed to beg 
twice, while one practising an ‘atthama’ (eighth) fast could beg thrice. Those 
who fasted for a long period were allowed to beg for more than three times.!*" 


184. Vol. II, 1649. 
185. Ibid. (p. 503). 
186. Ibid. 1602-08. 
187. Ibid. 1697-1700. 
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The young, the old, and those on fast were also allowed to beg earlier than 
the scheduled time for begging. 


Proper and Improper Food: 


The forty-six faults pertaining to improper food are to be found repeat- 
ed in the post-canonical texts! also, and hence they need not be cited here 
again. 

Besides these, the same old rules about the non-acceptance of food 
from the person who gave lodging to the monks (sejjāyara),!%% the non-eating . 
of food kept overnight,! the giving up of 'vikrtis,?! and the non-acceptance 
of food from heretical ascetics!?2 are found to be repeated. 

It may, however, be noted that the Brhatkalpabhasya!? and the com- 
mentary on the Jitakalpa! give a definite system of prayaScittas for the vio- 
Jation of the forty-six faults pertaining to begging: 

Udgama Faults : 


Fault y Prayascitta 
Adhakarma .. ‘Catvaro gurukah’ 
Auddešika da 55 55 
Misra oe » » 
(Bādara) 56 ip » 
Abhyāhrta DD 2 » 3 
Krta .. ‘Masaguru’ 
Pütika » c 
Adhyavapüraka DE » x 
Sthāpita .. 'Masalaghu' E 
Prākata +. » En c 
Prāmītya E » E 
Parivartita AES 50 » 
Krīta oe ” 
(Svagrama abhyahrta) < » 
| Pihita DD » 
| Mālāpahrta +. » -— 
| (Itvara sthāpita) ) .. ‘Pancaratrindinan’’ 
Süksmaprabhrtikayam X » ite 
For the rest of the Udgama dosas ‘Catvaro laghukah 
188. Ibid. Vol. I, 533ff; Vim. 13. ; Rē 


189. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. IV, 3540-49. 

190. Ibid. Vol. V, 6005. 

ae 191. Ibid. Vol. II, 1705-13; Ogha-N. bhā. 18. 

192. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. V, 5089. = 
193. Ibid. Vol. I, 532®. č | 

194. Jit. 35; bhā. vs. 1087-1719. 
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Utpādana Faults : 


Nimitta 

Mayapinda 

Cikitsāpiņda 

Vacanasamstava 

Mūla 

For the rest of the Utpādanadosas 


Esana Faults: 


Lipta 

‘Lipta’ with articles like wine, 
excreta, flesh 

‘Lipta’ with oil, ghee, etc. 
Purekarma 

Pa$catkarma 

Accepting food containing 
powdered bulbs, roots, etc. 
Besides these, if he accepted 
food from a eunuch or a leper 
Accepting food from one who 
was doing activities like cutting, 
spinning and pounding 

If he ate in excess 

If he ate with hatred 

If he ate 'sadhüma' 

If he ate 'niskāraņa” 

If he took food in the 

festival of the heretics!?5 

If he took with permission 

the fruit belonging to a heretic 
the Bhogika 
the Grāma 
the Vanik 
the Gosthi 
the householder 
the police 
the king 


195. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. V, 5089. 
196. Ibid. Vol. TI, 906, 
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‘Catvaro gurukah’ 
*Masaguru' 
*Laghuko màasab' 


» ” 


‘Catvaro laghukah’ 


*Paficaraindiya' 


‘Catvaro laghukah’ 


‘Masalaghu.’ 


‘Catvaro laghukah’ 


‘Masalaghu’. 
‘Catvaro laghavah’ 


‘Caturlaghavah’ 


‘Caturgurw’ 
‘Sadlaghu’ 

¢ S ad. guru" 
‘Cheda’ 

‘Mula’ 
Anavasthāpya” 
‘Parancika.’1% 
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Exceptions: 


Ample exceptions to these rules about food are to be found in this phase 
of monachism. 
Against the general rule of not accepting or eating food at night, the 
following exceptions were allowed: 9" 
(1) im eases of illness; 
(2) in cases of the unbearable severity of trouble from hunger, thirst 
and weakness; 
(3) under the practice of penances like ‘Candagavejjha’ if that was 
likely to lead to ‘asamadhi’; 


(4) along travel. 


In Mahārāstra, monks were allowed to take food along with the Kalpa- 
pālas or Kalāls, and in the country of the Indus, monks could take food with 
the washermen (rajaka). In the Konkana, people were said to be in the 
habit of eating various kinds of fruits and flowers, and in the Sindhu region 
people being predominantly of non-vegetarian habits, the monks were asked 
to adjust their mode of life with these surroundings. 

Sometimes the monks were forced by the king, wishing to ward off 
some calamity or to please some divine being, to take food at night.199 

Under circumstances of siege of the place of residence, the monks were 
not allowed to beg out of the gates of the town if the guards suspected them. 
If, however, they assured them about the alms, then the monks were permitted 
not to go out but accept even impure food from them.2 


If a monk happened to go to a settlement of robbers or to a deserted 
village where only flesh was available for eating, then the monk was allowed 
to partake of flesh as an exception to the general rule of not eating flesh 2% 


In the northern part of India (Uttarapatha) , people generally took 
food at night. If monks happened to travel there under exceptional circum- | 
stances like famine, then they had also to follow the local practice of eating 
food at night.?02 i me 


Under sickness, the monks were allowed to take wine with the 
of the doctor. The commentator goes on to add that the monks should se 


. Ibid. Vol. IM, 2872-81. 

198. Ibid. Vol. II, (p. 384). 

199. Ibid. Vol. V, 4962-64. 

200. Ibid. Vol. IV, 4826-30. 

i 201. Ibid. Vol. III, 2906-11; Nis-C. p. 134. 
202. Ibid. p. 139. ELS 

BULL, DCRI.—53 - 
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wine in such cases even by wearing other types of garments if it be necessary 
for that! (yadi svalingena na prāpyate uddaho va bhavati tato lingabheda- 
dikamapi kartavyam) 2% 

As against these exceptions, cases of refusing to take advantage of 
such concessions were not wanting. The Avasyakacirni*™ describes the story 
of one Jinadatta who refused to eat flesh even though prescribed to him by 
a physician. The Vyavahārabhāsya*?5 depicts the tale of some five hundred 
Jaina monks who met death by fasting and let their bodies exposed to the 
jackals and vultures when they could not get food owing to a famine in 
Kosala. 


Way of Eating Food: 


The rules about eating food were the same. The monk was not to 
consume food with attachment either for its taste or for its quality. No sound 
of teeth or of mouth was to be done while eating.?06 


The Jinakalpikas and the Sthavirakalpikas: 


The following were some of the differences regarding food between 
the monks of these two modes of discipline: i 


(1) The Jinakalpikas ate food in the same ‘poris? in which it was 
obtained, while the Sthavirakalpikas were allowed to preserve it upto the 
fourth ‘porisi.’207 

(2) The Jinakalpikas were not to go beyond the chief garden (agrod- 


yānāt paratah) for obtaining food, while the Sthavirakalpikas were allowed to 
go to a distance of half a yojana for this purpose.208 


(3) The Jinakalpikas never accepted food from a lady right from the 
day she had conception, while the Sthavirakalpikas could do so till she was 
very much advanced in pregnancy. 


(4) The Sthavirakalpikas did not accept food from a lady whose child 
was being nourished on breast-feeding. The Jinakalpikas, however, did not 
do so till the child was old enough to be independent.209 


(5) The Jinakalpikas had to beg and obtain food in the peculiar way 
they had decided to follow. "The Sthavirakalpikas, however, begged food 
which was secured with the normal rules of ‘pindesana.’ 


203. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. IV, 3413. 
204. II, p. 202. 

205. 10, 557-60. 

206. Ogha-N. bhā. 289. 

207. Brh. kalp. bha. Vol, V, 5264-74. 
208. Ibid. 5290. 

209. Ogha-N. Comm. 165ab, 
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Thus, in short, it may be said that though the fundamental rules about 
food remained the same, yet there was allowed a wide latitude for adjust- 
ment with local customs and social habits. 


Penance and Fasting: 


The same division of penance into internal (abbhantara) and external 
(bāhira) is to be found in the various commentaries? and the works of 
later Jaina writers. In the story literature of the Jaina commentaries and 
romances, casual references about these are abundant. 


Besides these, fasts of minor magnitude viz. 'caüttha, "Chattha, 
‘atthama,’ ‘dasama’ and ‘duvalasa’ were current also in the post-canonical 
period, and even now there are hundreds of Jaina monks who practise fasts 
of such magnitudes. 


One thing, however, may be noted regarding the length of the fasts. 
The commentaries seem to hint that fasts of peculiar nature and of longer 
periodical length were fast disappearing as early as the times of Abhayadeva. 
While explaining the different ‘pratimas’ he says that the 'subhaddā padimā” 
is ‘apratita’ (not clear)? Regarding ‘egavali’ penance also the commentator 
adds: ‘na anyatropalabdheti na likhitā” This may, therefore, suggest that 
the practice of some of the ‘padima’ types of fasts and penances had gone out 
of vogue at his time. 


The same view is corroborated by the Vrtti of Malayagiri on the Pinda- ` 


niryukti2!3 There he opines that the maximum length of a fast can be six 
months, and adds: 'parato bhagavadvardhamanasvamitirthe tapasah prati- 
sedhat.’ 


Vidhiprapā, (14th cent. of Vikrama era), clearly states that the mem- 
bers of the Kharatara gaccha do not practise penances called the ‘manikka- 
patthariya, ‘maiidasattami,’ amiyatthami, tavihavadasamī, and others, as 
these fasts are not permitted by the Agama. Besides these, penances like the 
‘egavali, ‘kanagavali, ‘rayanavali,’ 'muttāvalī, 'gunarayana, and 'simhanik- 
kiliya’ (which we have already come across in the Angas and the Aupapātika), 
being very difficult to follow in these days, are not described in the text 
(te sarnpayam dukkara tti na damsiya) 74 


210. Ogha-N. bhā. 168. 

211. "Samarüiccakahà, pp. 107-8, (Modi's Ed. 1935) 
212. Aup. comm. p. 59. 

213. p. 178a. 

214. Aup. p. 29. 
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Such remarks reveal a gradual decrease in the practice of harder types 
of penances though the commentaries, cürnis and later works refer to the 
fundamentals of the internal and the external penances. 


Inspite of this, however, we come across stray instances of long term 
fasts undertaken by different persons.” 


In this respect, it may be noted that fasts unto death (samlehana), 
‘padvagamana’ and 'bhattaparinna?!$ are also referred to in post-canonical 
works and commentaries. As late as in 1945 a Jaina nun in Poona made a 
fast of 42 days which ended in her death." In the rainy season, the monks 
still make short term fasts constantly during the four months. 


Supernatural Powers: 


As compared with the texts of the canon, the books which are of a 
commentarial nature as well as full of stories of legendary and romantic type 
refer to a number of magical practices resorted to by monks in general. 


Especially the Tīkās and the Cūrņis are full of such material In this 
connection it may be noted that Siddhasena ācārya had gone to the extent 
of building magic houses according to the rules given in a book called Joņtpā- 
huda?!$ The monks were allowed to make use of spells like ‘tharnbhani’ 
and ‘mohan? if they were attacked by thieves. So also in order to know 
the person who had stolen something, a spell called the 'abhoginr was ut- 
tered.~° In cases of snake-bite the monks used a charmed piece of cloth which 
when rubbed to the patient made him normal.”! A story is told of Pādaliptā 
who created a magical figure of a princess. 'Kāyotsarga' also was effective 
in certain cases to ward off the trouble from forest deities to the monks.” 
The practice of applying charmed ash to the body to save oneself from the 
thieves is also referred to.~4 The power to fly up in the air seems to have 


215. Brh. kalp. bha. Vol. TI, 1283-84; Vol. V, 4992. 

216. Jinaprabha's Tirthakalpa (c. 14th cent. A.) mentions two Jain ascetics ‘who 
performed austerities for one, two and three months by (partaking of every) sixth, 
eighth, tenth or twelfth (meal) or by fasting for half a month.—Bünrzm, I.A. Vol. XXVII, 
p. 70. 

217. She belonged to the Sthānakvāsins. Her name was Rambhākūvarjī Mahārāj. 
(Information given by Shri J. H. Oswar, Poona). 

218. See also Nis-C. 4, p. 375; Brh-kalp.bhā. Vol. III, 2681. 

219. Ibid. Vol. IV, 4809. 

220. Ibid. 4633. 

221. Ibid. 3907. 

222. Ibid. Vol, V, 4915. 

223. Ibid. Vol. II, 3108. 

224. Nis-C. 13, p. 850. 
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been a very common supernatural qualification and a monk possessing that 
was designated a ‘carana-muni,’ 


The Kalpalatüvyakhya??5 or the commentary on the Kalpasūtra gives 
numerous stories about supernatural feats by different monks. It is related 
there that Rohagupta used different spells like the ‘mayuri, 'nakulī, 'bidālī, 
‘vyaghri,’ 'simhi, 'alükr and ‘hoiilavaki’ in his debate with Pottasāla who was 
endowed with ‘vrScika,’ ‘sarpa, *müsaka', 'mrgī, ‘varahi, ‘kak? and ‘éakunika’ 
spells. The same commentary refers to an ‘abhimantrita rajoharana’ or a 
charmed broom. 


Besides these, a number of other spells are referred to. They are the 
'addaà' (curing the patient by making him see his reflection in a mirror) ,26 
'anteürr (curing the ill by wiping one's own body), 'jāņāvaņī (which let 
one know the whereabouts of a person),?8 ‘pannatti’ (prediction about 
future), sankari’ (which made the reciter surrounded by friends and ser- 
vants to carry out the orders), and such others. 


Along with the practice of such spells, the monks in this phase seemed 
to have an implicit faith in dreams and superstitions. Sneezing, stumbling 
while going somewhere, going to a physician in odd numbers, studying only 
on auspicious times, renouncing the world on proper muhūrtas, and sprinkling 
the dead with bodily excreta if a ghost entered it,1—all these reveal the 
element of superstition prevalent in the monastic life of this period. 


Before concluding, it may be noted that many of the stories are of a 
legendary nature. Secondly, these magical practices are mostly ascribed to 
the ‘paribbajakas’, and it is not clearly stated whether in all these cases Jaina 
monks participated. Lastly, it may be that the Bhasyas and other texts were 
written under the influence of the contemporary conditions which perhaps 
encouraged these practices. It may, therefore, be concluded that the monastic 
life in general was full of the practice of spells and the Jaina monks could not 
totally abstain from them. 


Study: 


Study of a particular book was threefold, as it pertained either to the 
text (sūtra), or to the meaning (artha) or to both these categories (tadu- 


225. p. 229b. 

226. Vav. bhā. 5, 136-38. 

227. Ibid. 

228. Uttar. Ti. p. 189a. 

229. Ibid. p. 138. 

230. Ibid. p. 189a. 

231. Brh kalp. bhā. Vol. II, 1921-24; V, 5500-2. 
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khaya.2 In mastering all the three aspects, one had to be very careful in 
learning and reciting it. 
Way of Reciting: 


The fundamental rules of reciting the sütra remained the same, and 
the following prāyascittas were prescribed for improper reading: 23 


Omitting some words .. ‘Masalaghu’ 
Transgressing the sequence of the Tirthankaras .. ‘Caturgurw’ 
Mixing or adding some other words .. ‘Masalaghu’ 
For wrong faith .. ‘Caturlaghu’ 
Transgressing the order of the guru .. ‘Caturgurw’. 
Unfit Students: 


The sutra was taught only to the deserving. Those, therefore, who 
were quarrelsome with the guru, had no devotion for the teacher, acted like 
a swan in learning only the selected portions, or like the buffalo in making 
the whole pond (i.e., group of students) dirty, who were like the cat who 
liked drinking milk only when it was spilt on the ground, i.e., who liked to 
listen only when the whole congregation had got up—all these were not to 
be taught the sutrartha.234 


Proper Students: 


Those, on the other hand, who were well-versed, with a long standing 


eae order, of stable mind, intelligent, and well stabilised, were taught the 
sūtra. 


Higher Texts: 


E i ad however, certain texts which were taught only to the guali- 

: e vnedasutras, for instance, were not revealed to those who grumbled 
against the guru or who mixed food for taste or who made residence or ap- 
paratus decorative (tintiņika), who were of a fickle mind (calacitta), who 
es the gana frequently within six months (gāņangaņika), who were of 
ue a (durbalacāritra), who humiliated the guru (ācāryaparibhāvī), 

10 acted against the dictates of the acarya (vāmāvarta), who were wicked 
(pisuna), who had not studied the preliminary books like Te Avasyaka upto 


232. Avasyaka. bhā. 150, p. 434. 
233. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. I, 288-99 
294. Ibid. Vol. I, 347-61. 
235. Ibid. 400-401. 
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the Sūtrakrtāīga (ādyadrstabhāva), who were not taught the 'sāmācārī 
(akrtasāmācārī) , who had spent less than three years in monk life (taruna- 
dharmā), and those who repudiated or disowned the guru at whose hands 
they had learnt the sütra (guruninhavī). 


Those who revealed these texts to unfit students had to undergo 
prāyašcittas.*** 


The Qualities of the Teacher: 


Only those who were born in the ‘Arya deša, in good family and race, 
those who had a dignified appearance, those who were endowed with forti- 
tude, who used less words, who were not greedy or deceitful, who were im- 
partial, having constant practice of study, knowing the local customs, practices, 
languages and the method of study, knowing the ‘nayas’ as well as one's own 
and rival systems, were allowed to teach.7 


How to Learn the Sūtra: 


The students sat in a circle (mandalinisijja) ,?? by giving up sleep and 
gossip, and joining the palms of their hands, they listened to the upādhyāya 
with devotion and respect. 


Such rapt attention in proper study was said to lead the disciples to 
their own welfare (ātmahita), knowledge of control (parijíia), stoppage of 
karman (bhāvasarnvara), the maintenance of religious and ascetic feeling 
(navanavašca samvegah), stability of the mind (niskarnpatà), penance 
(tapas), dissipation of karman (nirjarā) and the ability to guide others 
(paradesikatva) .739 


Even to the layman who had come to listen to the pennos, the 'yati- 
dharma’ was to be taught first and not the ‘upasakadharma : The reason was 
that by listening first to the tupāsakadharma” the listener might think, a 
‘saugati’ is possible by following the layman’s religion, why unnecessari y 
go in for the harder 'yatidharma' at all?", and thus he was likely to turn 
away from the thought of becoming a monk. Therefore, the acarya Tho re- 
cited the 'upāsakadharma' first to the audience had to undergo the False 
guravah’ which were severe both in time and penance (tapasa kālena ca). 


236. Ibid. 758-90. 

237. Ibid. 241-44; Vinh. 12, 8. 

238. Ibid. 12. 10-11. 

239. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. TI, 1162. 
240. Ibid. 1139. 
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The Hurried Reading : 

Normally, the monks were to study the sütras with proper care, digest- 
ing all the material they read. Hence, a hurried and a superficial reading of a 
text (utsāra) was not allowed, as it led to mutual competition, half-hearted 
knowledge, ‘mithyatva’, extinction of proper knowledge and the endangering 
of self-control. This half-hearted study was likely to lead to the condemna- 
tion not only of the disciple but even of the guru. 


In cases of calamities and emergencies, however, only those who were 
well-versed in the lore, who knew the fit and the unfit persons, who were 
desirous of liberation and who made efforts to understand the sūtra day and 
night, were allowed to consent to others doing the hurried reading. 


Even when permitted, only he who had acquired tranquillity of mind, 
who was always engaged in the studies, or was attached to the guru (prati- 
baddha), was of ideal behaviour (sarnvigna), had special powers with him 
(salabdhika), who never gave up his proper appearance or mode of life 
(linga), who was intelligent (medhavin), who was easily enlightened, and 
who was careful in his movements (yogakarakah), was allowed to perform 
the ‘utsarakalpa.’ 


Why was this done? 


In case the members of a certain gaccha were not able to procure 
clothes, bowls, bedding, etc. in a certain village where people were disinte- 
rested in religion, then such a monk who could procure these things was 
made to study the rules of ‘vastraisana’ hurriedly, and sent for that purpose 
even though he was normally not fit for it? 


If a certain text was unique and a particular ācārya was the only 
person who knew it, then, in order to save the text from extinction, its read- 
ing was given even to an unfit disciple if there was nobody else available.” 


Types of Books: 


Five kinds of books were taken to be unfit to be carried by the monks. 
They were the ‘gandipustaka,’ the kaccha?; the ‘musti°,’ the ‘sarnputapha- 
laka” and the 'chedapātī"” These, being heavy, were difficult to carry. The 
other defects of such books were that they generally gave rise to small insects, 
were likely to injure the shoulder, and were misinterpreted by the robbers 
who suspected the burden as containing some valuables.%% 


241. Ibid. Vol. I, 715-40. 
242. Ibid. Vol. V, 5210. 
243. Ibid. Vol. IV, 3822-27. 
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Time for Study : 


The Oghaniryuktibhaüsya?^ lays down the rule that study was to be 
done after ‘padilehana.’ 


The terms 'sütrapaurus? and ‘arthapaurusi’ suggest that there were 
two procedures — one in which simply the reading of the text was done, or 
lessons were taken from the guru, and the other in which the meaning of 
the text was explained. 


Places for Study: 


The old rules of avoiding such places as were full of women, eunuchs 
and beasts, and where injury to living beings was likely to take place, still 
held good. 


In a place, however, which was close to he nunnery, no monk was 
allowed to recite the canon loudly at night, as that was likely to attract the 
nuns. The whole affair was likely to lead to mutual intimacy between a 
particular nun and the monk which proved a cause for their going astray. 
In such a place, therefore, all the monks recited the sütra simultaneously so 
that it was difficult to find out sweet voices of particular monks,” 


Higher Studies amd, Debates : 


We have already seen that the practice of leaving one's gana and going 
to other ācāryas for higher studies was practised at the time of the Cheda- 
sūtras. The same practice seems to have been current?*$ and the monks were 
allowed to meet reputed scholars and ācāryas while on tour. 


There were debates frequently, and for this purpose the disciples were 
to prepare themselves not only in logic and religious philosophy, but also in 
the various regional languages and the tenets of rival faiths. "Therefore, a 
major portion of the monk's life was spent in studies. 


The views of Haribhadra on this point may be said to be liberal, and 
are after the manner of a person who craves for liberation. He remarks that 
“all the wise (budha) who are desirous of getting liberation, should grasp 


the meaning not only of one's own system (svasamaya), but also that of the 
iq +9) 247 
rival sect (parasamaya), by tantra, niti and yukti”. 


244. 173, (pp. 114b-115a). 

245. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. III, 2264-71. 
246. Ibid. Vol. V, 5425-31. 

247. Vim. 11, 19. 
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In the craze for defeating the opponent in debate, the monks, it seems, 
were allowed to use all sorts of tactics, including the use of a false speech. 
In this case, the Brhatkalpabhasya™® gives the example of Rohagupta who 
used a lie by saying that there was a third category called ‘nojiva’, which, 
in reality, did not exist. 


Study of other Arts and Sciences: 


Even though other arts like that of fighting, spells and magic were not 
allowed to monks, we have numerous instances where the monks, who knew 
fighting, did resort to it when their ācārya was kidnapped, or when they 
were attacked by robbers or by the general of the army. In protecting the 
nuns also, fighting as a last resort was allowed.” 


Literary Activity of Jaina Monks: 


As we have remarked elsewhere, the literary output of Jaina monks 
and scholars in the post-canonical period is considerable, and scholars like 
Siddhasena (c. "th cent. A.»), Silanka (c. 9th cent. AD), Abhayadeva, 
Santisuri and Devendra (11th cent. a.v.), and Malayagiri (12th cent. A.D.) 
have distinguished themselves as commentators. Persons like Haribhadra 
weilded their pen effectively both in the branches of romances and religion, 
while Hemacandra and Mallisena excelled in grammar and logic. The exten- 
sive literary output of authors like Hemacandra shows that their vigorous 
ascetic life gave them ample leisure for study and writing. Curious enough, 
the Jaina monks wrote treatises even on medicine like the one called 
Vaidyavallabha by Hastiruci (17th cent. A.».).59 Voluminous work in all 
branches of literature like mythology, history, pattāvalīs, kathākošas and 
prabandhas was the outcome of this literary effort. 


The Bhandaras : 


This literary activity, it seems, must have received a setback in the 
reign of the Muslims who followed a policy more or less of destruction. This 
was one of the causes that led to the establishment of various Bhandaras 
where this literary and Mss. wealth was stored and saved from the onslaught 
of the invaders. 


These Bhandaras which are more numerous in Punjab, Rajputana, 
Gujarat, Bihar and South India, have played an important role in preserving 


248. Vol. I, 756. 


249. Ibid. Vol. IV, 4106; Vol. V, 5254-59, etc.; For the use of spells, see under 
supernatural powers. 


250. Gope, P. K. in J. A., Vol. XIII, No. 1, p. 6. 
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the documents containing wisdom of the past. Till recently no stranger was 
allowed to have access to these, but the Jainas have admirably brought out 
some of the wealth by publishing many of the Mss. as well as preparing 
exhaustive catalogues of the contents of these Bhandaras. 


It should also be noted that the Jaina monks did not rest content only 
with writing in Sanskrit and Prākrit, but they have mastered the New Indian 
languages like Gujarati, Rajasthani and Hindi, and have, of late, produced 
literature in these languages, though instances of Sanskrit and Prakrit works 
can also be pointed out. 


This effort of study and literary activity blended with a pure mode 
of life has given peculiar powers of memory to some Jaina monks. In this 
connection, the instance of a Jaina ācārya who performed wonderful feats of 
memory in Bombay in the recent past are too fresh to be forgotten. 


Daily Routine : 


The items of daily routine did not change in theory, though in abnormal 
circumstances, they had to. 


Early morning either before (as in the case of the Sthavirakalpikas) 
or after sunrise (in the case of the Jinakalpikas) the monks did the scanning 
of the requisites. Some texts lay down that, this ‘padilehana’ was to be 
done after the performance of the ‘avasyakas’. The things to be examined 
were the ‘muhapatti’, ‘rayaharana’, two ‘nisejjas’, ‘colapatta’, ‘santhara’, 
‘uttarapatta’ and the three clothings. After scanning, the requisites were to 
be kept bound except in the rainy season. Under calamities, the monk was 
allowed to do ‘padilehana’, at any time he got leisure to do so.2! 


Nowadays, after the ‘avasyakas’, the monk goes to ‘caityavandana’ or 
to the temple. This item, it may be noted, has come to more prominence, 
due to the Jaina laity building palacial temples to the Tīrthankaras. Thus 
the ‘caityavandana’ has become an important item in the daily routine of 
the monk. In the temple, he does not worship the deity but merely bows 
down and performs what may be called mental worship (bhāva-pūjā). 


After return to the monastery, the monk or whoever is chief among 
them gives a lecture to the laymen at about 9am. After that, he goes on 
the begging tour and accepts food with the proper rules for it. Then show- 
ing the food to the guru and making 'alocanà' he eats the food. . : 


After taking food, he takes rest for an hour or two. Then again at 
four in the afternoon, he scans his requisites, engages in studying, goes to 


251. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. II, 1661-65. 
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the temple and again makes ‘Slocana’. He sleeps very early as no lights are 
allowed in the monastery. 


The scanning of the requisites and the 'ālocanā' involve the use of the 
*sthāpanācārya' ie. the shells which are placed as substitutes for the ‘pafica- 
paramesthin’ (the five dignitories). Now-a-days, the shells are placed in an 
exguisitely embroidered piece of fine cloth and are often gold-plated. "They 
are tied in silky pieces of clothes and are placed on a wooden tripod. 


Even though, most of the time of the monk is to be allotted to study, 
the sphere of his activities has increased, and he spends more of his time 
in lecturing to the laity and organising its religious life. Mrs. SrEvENSoN?*? 
notes that the Jaina laymen pay the pandits who are employed to teach the 
monks. The present author, however, found that all the monks with whom 
he had the opportunity to meet, were such as could read and write Gujarati 
and Hindi, and were equipped with the knowledge of the basical, if not 
detailed, information of their tenets. 


Death and Funeral Rites: 


We have already seen that the texts of the canon fail to give details 
about the funeral rites of a monk. It is only in the Bhāsyas**3 that we come 
across the details of disposing of the dead. It is likely that these Bhāsyas 
picture contemporary or even earlier, and hence somewhat traditional, practi- 
ces in this matter. 


The following information can be had from these texts. 


Choosing a Place of Residence : 


The monks who decided to stay at a particular place either for the 
rainy season or otherwise for one month, took into consideration the possibi- 
lity of easily obtaining wood and a proper place for the disposal of the dead 
nearby. 


„Along with these two fundamental necessities, they had to keep a 
piece of cloth ready with them to cover the dead, perchance a monk died. 


What to do if a Monk dies: 


If death overtook a monk at night, the rest of the monks kept a vigil 
around him, 


252. Heart of Jainism, p. 231, 


253. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. V, 5500-5557; Vav. bhā. 7, 442-446; Āvašyaka-c. II, PP. 


AIZ A a ata -Dīpikā, Vol. II, 95ff. "The above account is based mainly on the first 
two texts. | 
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Then noting a proper naksatra, they took out the dead. 
The Proper Direction of Placing the Dead: 


The dead was to be disposed of either at the south-western or the 
southern or the western or the south-eastern or the north-western or the 
eastern or the north-eastern direction. 


Various superstitious elements seem to have been connected with this 
matter. For instance, it was said that if the dead was placed to the north, 
illness overtook the rest of the monks; if he was placed to the east, it sug- 
gested either a future rift in the gana or a decay in morals; if to the south, 
then the monks were not likely to get food. 


The Funeral Ground: 


'The monks were to find out previously three places for the funeral so 
that any one of these could be used in times of emergency. Out of these 
three, however, that which was the nearest to the village or to the place 
of stay was preferred. 


The place was to be free from living beings. The monks did not choose 
other's funeral ground as there was a likelihood of the heretical people 
throwing away the corpse of the dead monk elsewhere. 


How the Dead was Carried : 


'The dead was carried over strong bamboos or pieces of wood obtained 
from the houses of the laymen. 


Covering for the Dead: 


Three pieces of cloth were used to cover the dead. All these three 
were to be clean white sheets of cloth, one of which was spread below the 
dead, another over the dead and the third spread over the second so as to 
hide the string-ties with which the corpse was tied. ` 


The cover-cloth was to be very clean to avoid condemnation by the 
public for the dirty clothes as well as to avoid would-be monks from turning 
away from monk-life. So also, no lamentations for the dead were allowed. 


The Tying of the Dead: 


The thumbs of the hands and the toes of the feet were tied, and the 
face of the dead was covered by tlie mouthpiece (muhapattī). A small cut 
was made between the fingers. 
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Time for taking out: 


Whenever a monk died, either at day or at night, he was taken out 
without delay. 


In the following cases, however, the dead was not taken out at night: 

(1) if there was hail-storm, 

(2) if there was trouble from thieves and wild animals, 

(3) if the gates of the city were closed down, 

(4) if the local custom was not favourable for the taking out of the 
dead at night, 

(5) if the dead was a well-known person, 

(6) if the relatives of the dead objected, 

(7) if the monk had done a long fast previous to his death, 

(8) if the cover-cloth was not pure white, 

and (9) if the king was to enter or go out at that time with his 

paraphernalia. 


Preserving the Dead : 


In the above circumstances, the monk, if not long dead, was kept in 
a straightened position with his hands and legs straight, and his mouth and 
eyes closed. "The rest of the monks kept a vigil and gave sermons to the 
devoted laity. 


The Possessed Corpse: 


If some supernatural being entered the body of the dead and made it 
get up, then it was sprinkled over with bodily excretion (?) (kāyikī) with 
the left hand and then ordered not to get up from the bamboo bed. 


The following superstitions prevailed in this connection: 


ee a —— —á—ÀÀ 


The place of getting up The places to be left 
by the possessed corpse by the monks due to this 

Monastery .. Monastery 

Settlement .. Settlement 

CE .. Half the village 
illage-gates «. The whole village 
Interval between the village and 
the garden 


.. The district (vi dala 
Interval between the garden and e district (visayamandala) 


the place of study 


.. The country (de$a 
The study room 7A ) 


*. The kingdom (rājya) 


CE ——Á— 
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If the possessed corpse cried aloud the name of a particular monk, then 


the head of the latter was tonsured, and he was asked to undergo fasts by 
separating himself from the gaccha. 


An Image of Grass: 


If at the time of the death of a particular monk the constellation was 
unfavourable, then two images of Kuša grass were made, Failure to do so 
was supposed to result in the death of two more monks. 


The Funeral: 


Taking all these precautions, the dead, after being well tied, was carried 
by the monks or by the laymen to the funeral ground, and was placed there 
with its head towards the village. "This was done to prevent it from entering 
ihe village again if it got up. 


Then the ground was cleaned and a grass bed was spread over it evenly. 


The requisites like the broom, mouthpiece and the colapatta were kept 
by the side of the dead. That was deemed essential to prevent the suspicion 
of the king who might otherwise think that the monks were responsible for 
the death of a non-monk. The pots, etc. used for the deposition of bodily 
excreta of the dead were allowed to be kept for the use of other monks 
who were ill. Otherwise, they were thrown away. 


Body Left to the Jackals ? 


It appears from the description given in the Brhatkalpabhāsya that the 
body of the dead was left to the mercy of the jackals. 

This practice is hinted by the fact that different superstitions were based 
on the direction in which the body was dragged by these wild animals. Plenti- 
ful alms and a happy sojourn were supposed to be indicated to that direction 
in which the body was dragged by jackals without wounding the dead. 1f, 
on the other hand, the jackals dragged the corpse to a particular direction 
after wounding it, then famine was supposed to take place in that particular 
direction. 

These rules, however, were said to be applicable only to the bodies of 
an ācārya or of one who had done a long fast previous to his death. In the 
case of others, no such predictions could be done even if their bodies were 
dragged by jackals. 


The Return: : 2 

The party was not allowed to return by the same road by which it had 
taken the dead to the funeral ground. Before returning, they were not to 
perambulate round it, 
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In the meantime, the owner of the residence, or the novice who was 
left behind, wiped the lodge clean. Then the returning monks performed 
‘kayotsarga’ before their guru and then recited hymns in praise of Ajitanātha 


and Santinatha. 

If an ācārya or any other famous monk expired then the rest of the 
monks went on fast that day and abstained from study. In the case of the 
death of ordinary monks, this rule was not necessarily followed.?** 


The Vidhimargaprapa, a work belonging to the fourteenth century of 
the Vikrama era, gives more or less the same details about the funeral rites of 
the monks of the Kharatara Gaccha.255 


The death of a famous monk or of one who had resorted to fast unto 
death (sarnlehaņā) is celebrated with great pomp and ceremony now-a-days, 
and many popular elements seem to have been included in this matter. The 
list of articles required for the performance of death rites of a monk, as 
furnished to the author by a Jaina monk, includes such material as sandal- 
wood, camphor and various other costly and fragrant items. 


MORAL DISCIPLINE AND SELF-CONTROL: 


The fundamental tenets of moral discipline and self-control are to. be 
frequently met with in the Bhasyas and other post-canonical literature, in the 
same way as in the canonical texts. The following discussion embodies only 
the changes or otherwise in these fundamentals as revealed in the texts of 
this period. The details of the oft-repeated terms like the ‘mila-gunas’, the 
‘uttara-gunas’, the 'mahāvratas', the ‘caranakarana’, the ‘guptis’, the ‘samitis’, 
etc. need not be explained again. 


Ahimsa : 
In all his thoughts, words and acts the monk was careful regarding 


injury to living beings. For this purpose he avoided even an attempt that 
was likely to lead to that effect. 


Hence he was not allowed to stand near water, occupy a residence full 
of living beings, or even ease nature on a place containing living beings in 


any form. He had to undergo various prāyašcittas for carelessness in this 
matter.2*6 


e. 254, For funeral rites of a Brāhmanical sannyāsī, see Manu, X, 55. For Buddhist: 
o n d India as described in Early Buddhist and Jain texts, p. 93. 

3 . Eor its date, see Intr. page 'à'; Vidhiprapā is another name for Kharatara, 
Ibid; page ‘a’. 

256. Prayascittas for standing close to wat illing livi i l 

N= 3 er and killing living beings; Brh. kalp. 
a Val. M, 2389, 2399; Punishment for improper way of easing nature: Ibid. Vol. I, 460- 
6: For details regarding this matter, Ibid. 430ff. 
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Minuteness of details regarding everything seems to have, however, led 
to a difference of opinion among the various leaders of the Church. Against 
the rule not allowing the monk to do any activity near the proximity of water 
(udakatira), the Brhatkalpabhasya?* refers to a number of interpretations 
regarding the exact definition of the 'udakatira' "This may suggest the 
existence of some members of the Church who favoured liberalism in inter- 
pretation and were inclined to have a liberalisation of moral discipline than 
the others. 


This liberalism is corroborated by some statements of the commentators 
also. It was said that even though the normal rule of choosing a path devoid 
of living beings was to be followed, under exceptional circumstances touring 
along a ‘sacitta’ road was also allowed, and the rule was that 'vastvanta- 
ramāšritya vidhih pratisedho và vidhiyate'?58 ie. the exceptions were to be 
adjusted to the circumstances. On this basis, the monks who were the victims 
of royal displeasure were allowed to disguise and eat that food which was 
normally not allowed.59? The view prevailed that only he was a ‘hirnsaka’ 
who was 'pramatta' (careless). 


When there was no occasion for exceptional conduct the monks behaved 
according to the normal rules of monastic discipline, and had to care much 
for the social condemnation as will be clear from the following case: 


The monks were not allowed to eat raw fruits. But if a young man 
saw a monk accepting it then the monk had to face featurlaghu'. If that young 
man had a doubt regarding the exact thing the monk had accepted—for he 
was likely to doubt whether the monk had accepted gold—then the monk 
had to undergo ‘caturlaghu’. If he was sure of it, then ‘caturguru’. If the 
young man told his wife about it, and if she repudiated it, then ‘caturguruka’. 
If she did not repudiate his statement, then ‘Sadlaghavah’. If he told about it 
to his friends or his parents and if the latter did not repudiate it, then ‘cheda’. 
If he told it to the guards, and if they put faith in it, then ‘mula’. If they 
repudiated the man’s statement, then ‘cheda’. If the king came to know of 
it through his ministers, and if he repudiated it, still the monk had to face 
‘anavasthapya’. But if the king also believed in it, then the monk was 
punished with ‘paraficika’.?6? 


Inspite of these precautions, the post-canonical literature reveals rules 
more for the exceptional circumstances, which possibly suggest that environ- 


257. Vol. III, 2385. 

258. Ogha-N. comm. p. 37b. 

259. Mis-C. 9, p. 518. 

260. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. IT, 866. 
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ments which were fast changing, 
ascetic discipline. 


were also influencing the normal rules of 


Satya: 
The Virnsativimsika?®! lays down 'vacanaksānti” (absence of anger in 
speech) , ‘yacanarjava’ (gentleness of speech) and *vacanamukti' (unattach- 


ment in speech), as the fundamental requirements of a monk’s speech. He 


was never to speak a lie, or use an injurious speech. 


We have, however, already seen that the ‘gitarthas’ themselves violated 
this rule when they pretended that they had used pure water to wash clothes, 
when they actually used any water and dipped their milk-dried clothes 
(kholla) in it. The same was the case regarding the 'gulika'?9? Even though 
such practices were resorted to with the good intention of not allowing the 
raw novice to indulge in improper behaviour regarding water, yet the 
*eītārtha” also came a step lower in his moral qualifications to gain a worthy 


end. 


Harsh words could be addressed to a novice who had done a grave 
offence so that he left the gana.?93 


Asteya: 


Against the theoretical existence of the vow of 'adattādāna”, the steal- 
ing of reguisites was perhaps a very common offence among the monks as is 
clear from the various punishments ascribed to different types of stealing. 


The Brhatkalpabhasya?* prescribes punishment for the ācārya who stole 
valuable or ordinary requisites of his co-religionists, a monk who gathered for 
him: excess requisites secretly besides those for the gaccha, the monk who 
acquired another set of requisites on the false pretext that his old set was 
burnt, and the monk who appropriated for himself the requisites which he 
was asked to hand over to somebody else. 


3s Stealing the requisites of a monk of rival sect was deemed a greater 
: End KE the monk was exposed in this attempt, and if a case was filed 
gainst him, then he was punished by the Church with ‘cheda’. If the king 


expel] i a 
co E his kingdom, then the Church punished the offender with 


261. 11, 7-8. 

262. See above page. 

263. Brh. kalp. bhā., Vol. T, 756. 
264. Vol. V, 5064-87. 

265. Ibid, 5091, 
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Even though a general conclusion regarding the demoralisation of the 
Church would be unjustified from such stray cases, it may be noted that the 
human crave for storage and striving for the beautiful, persisted even in 
monk life in some cases. 


Aparigraha : 

We have already seen that the Niryuktis as well as the later texts like 
the Vàméativinéika define aparigraha as 'svalpaparigraha' which included 
articles allowed for religious purposes or for the maintenance of a perfect 


mode of life. A list of articles like the one given in the Brhatkalpabhasya, and 
which was used by the monks while on tour reveals a number of new things. 


Even though literary evidence is scanty to prove the violation of this 
vow by the monks, inscriptions, as we shall see in a separate chapter, refer 
to a number of instances in which the monks were given gifts of land by 
royal patrons in connection with temples. It is a moot point what kind of 
ownership was implied by such dedication of lands. GrAsENAPP? and 
Mrs. STEVENSsoN?**” refer to instances of monks who used spects of golden 
frame and travelled in a train,.as also of those who kept with them bank- 
notes. 


Brahmacarya : 


The monks were to practise perfect celibacy, and were to abstain from 
the fivefold enjoyment of speech, taste, vision, smell and touch. 


This vow enjoining upon the monk the practice of celibacy had to be 
followed in the strictest possible sense. He had to keep under control all 
his five sense-organs29 Any violation of this was likely to lead to a ruffled 
state of mind which was unbecoming of a true monk.270271 Eguanimity and 
indifference towards worldly objects, aims and modes was the principal motto 
of monk-life. It was likely that if he fell a prey to the excitation of any one 
of the sense organs, he would be subject to the excitation of other sense 
organs also. For instance, the eating of spicy food, principally a matter of 
taste, was likely to lead to the constant demand for it, or to ponderings 
over it in case the monk could not get it. Both these were not worthy of 
a true monk as such slavery to tasty food is principally the characteristic 
of worldly men. Moreover it was likely to distract his attention from 
spiritual matters. 


266. Der Jaimismus, Guj. Transl., pp. 348-50. 

267. Heart of Jainism, p 211 fn. 2. 

268. Der Jainismus, Guj. Transl, pp. 348-50. 

269. For instances of exemplary practice of celibacy under abnormal conditions, 
see Brh. kalp. Bhā., vol. V, 5261-62; 4923-25. 

270-271. He had to be celibate even at the cost of his own life: Ibid., 4948-49. 
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This control of the five organs of sense had to be rigorously followed 
even under abnormal circumstances like famine, political revolutions and 
an unsympathetic society.?” Purificatory punishments were laid down even 


for the seemingly trifling violations. 


Under all these circumstances, however, the monk had to undergo 
various punishments upto the 'pārāūcika” He had, therefore, to be very 
careful in not giving any cause for suspicion about his behaviour to the 
society at large.2“4 He had to be more particular about his relations with 
the nuns, and he had to undergo the following prāyašcittas in this case: 


If after seeing a nun, the monk 


pondered over her e. ‘laghuka-masah’ 
....desired to see her again e. ‘guruko māsah” 
... gave out long sighs .. 'eatvaro māsāh 
laghukah’ 
If after seeing a nun, the monk ‘catvaro māsāh 
had fever .. gurukah’ 
....had burning sensation .. 'sanmasa laghavah’ 
..had no taste for food .. 'ganmasa guravah’ 
....had swooning .. ‘cheda’ 
..had hysteria *.. ‘mila’ 
..lost understanding .. ‘anavasthapya’ 
. died .. ‘paraficika,’275 


Inspite of these rules, however, the idea that the maintenance of the body 
was essential for the sake of the carrying out of proper self-control seemed 
to have gained ground. It was advocated that under exceptional circum- 
stances, the monk may violate certain rules and then after atoning for these 
violations may practise self-control more rigorously. But if he decided to 
lose his life then the very purpose of carrying on life was done away with.?/6 


272. Ibid, 4955-8. 


273. See, Ibid., TI, (p. 503) for precautions on begging tour. 
s Mai. Vol. III, 2397: As against this, Mallikadevi, queen of king Pasenadi, made 
Xue g ement (regarding Buddhist monks): “Golden boats were placed in 
E Me see pen al, and each kshatriya daughter threw scents standing in the midst 
vē y us. Each kshatriya princess fanned standing in the middle of two 
hikkhus”—Law, B. C., I.A., Vol. 57, p. 87. 

215. Brh, kalp. bha., Vol, III, 2258-62. 
276. Savvattha samjamam sarnjamāii appanameva rakkhijja / 

Muccaī alvayao puno visohi na yāviraī // k 

a ao (RRR so kao ü tadabhāve? / 
nre P CI ea 

- —Ogha-N. 47-48, TED 
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Illness and Bodily Care: 


It was expected of every monk that he should wait upon the ill. Even 
if the ill belonged to his own or other gaccha, or was at a distant place, the 
monk had to go to him. 


Proper food for the ill was begged in the same village. If it was not 
available there, then the monks could go to another place to secure the neces- 
sary requirements of the ill. If the things required were such as did not last 
long, then the monk sent for bringing such articles was allowed to pass the 
night there, and start early next morning. 


If anybody among the group of monks knew something of medicine 
then he was allowed to treat the ill. Different kinds of fasts were also pres- 
cribed for different illnesses. A monk suffering with fever was asked to 
undertake fasts and drink hot water, till the temperature came to normal. 
Those who suffered from rheumatism (vata) were administered ghee (ghrta), 
while those who were down with bile (pitta) were asked to eat sugar (Sar- 
kara). 


In extreme cases, a physician was called. While going to the doctor, 
however, good omens were to be taken into consideration. We have already 
noted the procedure of approaching the doctor and bringing him to the monas- 
tery as given in the Oghaniryukti. The same procedure is described in the 
Brhatkalpabhasya 21? 


The maximum period that an ācārya could stay at one place for the 
ill monk was six months. If within this period the patient was not cured, 
then the ācārya asked the ‘kula’ to wait upon the ill. The ‘kula’ did so for 
three years. If uncured during this period, then the ‘gana’ nursed him for a 
year, and after that the diseased was handed over to the care of the ‘sangha’ 
till the former was alive.2$ Normally, monks waited upon the ill till he was 
able to go on the begging round or was able to undertake touring life.2”9 


During the illness, the acts done by a hysteric or a possessed monk 
were pardoned, and anything whether pure (prasuka) or impure (aprasuka) , 
acceptable (esaniya) or unacceptable (anesaniya) was to be secured in serious 
illnesses like cholera and other bodily pains (Sila) .78° 


Regarding the question of paying the fees of the physician, the Vyava- 
hära Bhüsya?9! refers to the miserable plight of the monks. In order to fulfil 


277. Vol. II, 1870-2001. 

278. Ibid. 

219. Ogha-N. bhā. 47. 

280. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. I, 756; Vol. LI, 1026. 
281. 5, 89, p. 20. 
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the demands of the doctor, the monks had to provide for it from the savings 
they had done before entering monkhood, or had to depend on some money 
which were found without any claimant for it, or they prepared small toys, 
the sales of which were sufficient for the bill of the doctor. 


Ālocanā, Pratikramaņa, etc.: 

Rules about ‘alocana’, ‘pratikramana’, ‘kayotsarga’, ‘pratilekhana’, the 
ten qualities of an ideal monk and other items of moral discipline remained 
the same.?*% 

A remark by Haribhadra in his Virnšativimšikā, reveals the author's 
strong dissatisfaction regarding the efforts of the Church merely to swell the 
number of its followers without minding their 'ācāra. He remarks, "The 
degree and quality of ācāra that is followed and not simply the number of 
followers, should be the aim of a religion. Religion suffers more by its pre- 
cepts followed in a bad manner than by people not doing it at all. It can 
be illustrated by the difference between the mrta (dead) and the marita 
(murdered). The people who follow religious instructions improperly, defi- 
nitely commit murder of the Church. It would be better to let the Church 
die if it gets no followers at all!” 


It may be that Haribhadra was picturing the condition of the Jaina 
Church of his own times! 


GENERAL REMARKS : 


The following few characteristics regarding the state of monachism in 
the post-canonical period may be noted: 


(1) Jainism spread to different parts of India with the efforts of 
Samprati. This brought the monks face to face with new conditions. 


: Naturally, they were allowed to undergo exceptions to the general rule 
which permitted them to the extent of eating abnormal types of food, wear- 


ing the apparel of heretics, and change the requisites according to local 
practices. 


th (2) The monks resorted to a lot of magical practices and spells to 
wart the progress of inimical kings and robbers. Sometimes, the able 
among them was allowed even to take resort to the use of weapons. 


Me. (3) Eo were made not to incur the displeasure of ruling kings 
ers of states and eunuchs, dear to the king, were allowed entry to the 


282. Vim. 11, 2-12; 15, 2-20; 16, 1-1 
> FD Ju 5; 1 D rS 
283. Ibid. 17, 14-16. 4 i: 
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order. The policy of saluting even the 'pāršvasthas' (persons of lax disci- 
pline) was advocated in case it was likely to prove beneficial to the gaccha. 
The sangha could commute the punishment of a person if he was likely to 
be of help in pacifying the king. 

(4) The monks were allowed, under certain circumstances, to de- 
throne a king and install another in his place if he was very wicked, and 
if the circumstances were favourable to the monks. The willing disciples 
of the Buddhists were allowed to be kidnapped only after taking into con- 
sideration the latter's influence on the society residing in a particular region. 


(5) Moral standard of the monks seemed to have remained high, 
even though we find that instances, like those cited in connection with the 
*gulikà' and ‘kholla’, suggest the view that even a lie may be told to prevent 
a disciple from going astray. 

(6) Royal patronage as in the case of Hemacandra was very well 
manipulated by the Jaina monks who made use of it to the utmost in spread- 
ing their religion. 

(7) In later days, some of the officers of the hierarchy lost their 
importance, and only the ācārya or sūri, upādhyāya and vācaka retained 

their prominence. Inspite of the fact that a high standard of academic, 

administrative and of general knowledge of the social environments was 
required for the posts, the various elements getting into the Church may 
be said to have resulted in a very uneven formation of the monk order. 

(8) Along with the spread of the Church, the monks retained their 
contact more or less with a particular region which resulted in the forma- 
tion of various gacchas on regional basis. Minor differences of practice and 
personal aspirations also led to the formation of certain gacchas. 

(9) The monk living in a wider sphere of society replete with new 
ideas, had to resort to various activities like the creation of the Bhandaras, 
arranging religious congregations and educational institutions, and publish- 
ing and writing of new books, at the same time maintaining a high standard 
of monastic life. 

(10) "The constant touch with the laity by the monks acted as a 
double check. There was mutual watch over one another, and the con- 
scious laity exercised its rights against lax monks, as we have already seen. 

(11) There was a clear-cut bifurcation of the two sects which are 
referred to freely as the Digambaras and the Svetāmbaras in the literature of 
this phase. 


THE STHĀNAKAVĀSIN SECT: 


We have up till now seen the reaction of the social conditions on the 
Svetāmbara monastic practices, wherever it was possible to do so. 
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The origin of the Sthānakavāsin branch of the main Svetambara sect 
may be said to be another instance of the triumph of environment on the 
mould of thought of the Jaina Church, as Mrs. STEVENSON attributes the 
origin of this sect to the Muslim influence in Gujarat. She remarks, "If one 
effect of the Mohammedan conquest, however, was to drive many of the 
Jainas into closer union with their fellow idol-worshippers in the face of 
iconoclasts, another effect was to drive others away from idolatry altogether. 
No oriental could hear a fellow oriental's passionate outcry against idolatry 
without doubts as to the righteousness of the practice entering his mind.”284 


Origin: The Lonkā: 


Against this influence of the Muslim practice of non-idolatry, one can, 
perhaps, see the seeds of the origin of this sect. 


The story goes that a gentleman from Ahmedabad, called Lonkā Sà 
belonging to the Svetāmbara sect, had appointed several persons to get the 
canon copied. In about 1474 ap.,a Svetambara monk called Jīūānajī 
requested Lonka Sa to copy some of these texts for him. While reading 
these texts Lonkā came to know that there was no reference to idol-worship 
in those texts. He, therefore, pointed this fact to the Jaina Sādhu who, how- 
ever, refused to accept Lonkā's views. Lonkā, therefore, started a sect with 
a single follower by ordaining himself, and started the sect after his name. 
The system of nominating the next head of the sect by the existing ācārya 
was started by Lonka. 


Out of the Lonkā sect, there arose a further split on the basis of an 
advocacy of a stricter monastic life. One Viraji of Surat, started another 
sect called the "Sthānakavāsins' or the ‘Dhundi’ (The Searchers), and con- 
verted many of the followers of the Lonkā sect to his fold. 


Their Canon: 


E According to the list of the Canon as given by Mrs. Stevenson,” the 
Sthānakavāsins seem to recognise the same texts of the Angas and the 


Upāngas as the Svetambaras do. The only difference seems to be regarding 
the Chedasütras, Prakirnas and the Mūlasūtras. 


ms. ue) akavasins do not seem to recognise the Mahānišītha and the 
pa in the list of the Chedasūtras of the Svetambaras. They also do 


284. Heart of Jainism, p. 19, 
285. Op. cit, PP. 13-14, 
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not recognise the Prakīrņakas, and include Nandi and Anuyogadvāra in. the 
Mūlasūtra category. 


The Sthānakāvāsins do not allow their laymen to read the Cheda- 
sūtras. 


Differences with the Idolatrous Svetimbaras : 


Besides the difference pertaining to some of the texts of the canon, the 
following items are different from those of the idolatrous Svetambaras: 


(1) The Sthānakavāsin monk retains his original name even after 
renunciation, while it is changed in the case of the idolatrous Svetambara. 


(2) The Sthānakāvāsin monks and nuns constantly use the ‘muha- 
pattī and tie it over their mouth by fastening the strings round the ears. 
The $vetàmbaras, on the other hand, do possess the ‘muhapatti’ but are not 
very particular about it, inasmuch as they hold it, perhaps, simply symboli- 
cally, at a distance of about a foot or so from the mouth only when deliver- 
ing a religious sermon, or making *alocanà' or giving ‘khamana’. 

(3) Since this sect does not admit of idol-worship, there are no 
temples of this sect. Therefore, their monks and nuns spend practically all 
their time in study and meditation in the Sthānaka. 


(4) Whereas, the idolatrous Svetāmbaras celebrate the fifth day of 
the month of Bhādrapada as the birthday of Mahāvīra, the Sthanakavasins 
do not do so, as items like the procession and other things done by the Sve- 
tāmbaras are, according to them, not to be found in the canon. 


Other Details: 


Except for these differences, the course of life of the monks of the 
Sthanakavasin and of the idolatrous Svetāmbara sects does not differ. The 
rules of monastic discipline, moral discipline, food and begging and such 
other items of ascetic life are more or less the same fundamentally. The 
rules for Church hierarchy and discipline are also more or less identical, 
and the Sthanakavasins have affinity more with the Svetambaras than with 
the Digambaras. 


Inspite of the fact that Mrs. STEVENsoN**” quotes: instances of lax 
behaviour among the monks of this sect, it would not be justifiable to make 
a sweeping conclusion about the whole sect. As a matter of fact, one still 
comes across a number of ideal monks and nuns who have profound know- 


286. I am indebted to Sadhvi UJJVALAKUVARJI and the Sthanakavasin monks and 
gentlemen for this account. 
287. Op. cit., p. 211, £n. 2. 
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ledge of the scriptures. Even though monks and nuns of this sect knowing 
English and many of the modern Indian languages are few, yet, there are 
some who have complete mastery over some of these languages. 


With their mode of life away from the splendour of costly worship in 
magnificent temples, both the monks and the laity seem to lead a very 
simple and an unassuming mode of life. 


Subsects : 

In due course of time, there arose a number of gacchas and subsects 
among the Sthānakavāsins also. At present there are not less than eleven 
gacchas among them. 


THE DIGAMBARAS : 


We have already seen the early phase of the Digambara monachism 
as revealed in the Mūlācāra and in the works of scholars like Kundakunda 
and Umāsvāti. These were followed by a long line of distinguished Digam- 
bara writers like Pūjyapāda (c. 5-7th cent. A.».), Samantabhadra, Akalanka 
(c. 7-8th cent. A.».), Jinasena (9th cent. A), Amitagati (10th cent. A.D.), 
Nemicandra, Agadhara (13th cent. A.».), Sakalakīrti (15th cent. a.D.) and 
others. 


i Besides this, another point which may be noted is that the Jaina monks 
mastered the South Indian languages like Kannada and Tamil, and contri- 
buted important works in those languages.*%% 


It should be made clear, however, that the following account is based 
solely on the Sanskrit and Prakrit works of the Digambara writers. 


THE CHURCH: 


s The entrant, qualified for monk life, had to be devoid of any physical 
defects, as also he had to seek the permission of his dependents before 
embracing monkhood. 


; Miga that permission was sought, he approached the gurus and 
ecd them to allow him entry. After questioning about his whereabouts 
. and other details, his day of renunciation was fixed. 


E E On that day, he went to the ācārya, who asked him to uproot his hair 
= (luñcana) - Then he was given another name (nāmakaraņa), and was asked 


C emn is probable that due to the establishment of Digambara Jainism 
uth india, several Digambara scholars came up from South Indian population itself. 


taken from Ašādhara's Anagā rmā 
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to give up his entire clothing (nāgnya). He was then given the requisites 
like the peacock-feather broom (piccha). After that he was instructed re- 
garding the duties of a Sādhu which deprived him of bath, teeth-cleaning, 
and clothes (vicelatā).*% 


Thus he became a probationary member of the Church; and only pure 
and proper conduct later qualified for confirmation. 


The Paryāya: 


The seniority of a monk was counted generally by the number of years 
he had spent in monk-life as also by his moral qualifications and administra- 
tive capacity. 


The bhiksu?! or the sādhū*?* became either a 'rādiņīd* or a 
laghīya'2* according as he had spent a greater or a lesser number of years 
in monklife. He had to spend the period of probation under a guru who 
made him perfect in the practice of monastic discipline. 


This guru was either the 'dīksāguru' or the '$rutaguru'?9 The former 
gave him instructions, while the latter initiated him into monkhood.?% 


The Hierarchy : 


Once the novice had complete mastery over the scriptures, and had 
acclimatized himself to monastic life, he could aspire for higher posts in the 
Church hierarchy. 


The Anagāradharmāmrta refers to various officers of the Church, like 
the ‘suri’, ‘pravartin’, ‘upadhyaya’, ‘ganin’, ‘sthavira’ and the ‘rātnika’.? The 
'àcárya! and the ‘ganadhara’ are also mentioned in many places.?9? 


It may be noted here that this list does not give any new names, as 
all these are to be found in the Mūlācāra, as we have already seen. 


290. Angd. 9, 83; See also account from the Ādipurāņa, Chapt. 38, as given by 
GrAsENAPP, in Guj. Transl. of his Der Jainismus, p. 438; also pp. 432-5. 
` 291. Angd. 6, 83. 
292. Ibid. 6, 45: explained by comm. as 'eirapravrajitamunr, p. 406. 
293. Ibid. p. 517. 
294, Ibid. 9, 82: 'diksaya laghutarah', comm. p. 616. 
295. The (érutasüri' is also mentioned: Ibid. 9, 2. 
296. Ibid. 7, 77; comm. p. 517. 
297. Ibid. 8, 50: comm. p. 575. 
298. Ibid. pp. 516, 521, etc; 7, 73. 
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The explanation given of these officers in the commentary?? is as 

follows: 

Sūri .. Sāraņavāraņakārī, 

Pravartin .. fpravartakab', 

Upadhyaya .. ‘pathakah’, 

Ganin .. 'ganaraksako rajasabhadividitah’, 

Sthavira .. ‘maryadakarakah’, 

Rātnika .. ‘ratnatrayadhikah’. 


These explanations fail to explain clearly either the duties or the 
qualifications of these officers. It is however, possible that the ācārya, süri, 
ganin and the ganadhara*? were one and the same person. 


The qualities expected of an ācārya were that he was to be an 'acarin' 
(of good conduct), ‘adharin’ (knower of the Pūrvas and of the Kalpa and 
Vyavahāra), ‘paricarin’ (able to guide the monk who makes a long fast), 
‘ayapayadik’ (able to tell the faults and merits of a particular case), 
‘utpidaka’ (exposing the purposely hidden transgressions of the disciples), 
‘nirvapaka (able to carry out the requirements of his followers), and 
fvyavahārapatu” (knowing the process of meeting with the transgressor).? 
Besides this he was a monk knowing well the twelvefold tapas, six āvašyakas, 
eightfold ācāra and possessing tenfold excellences. In short, he was to be 
endowed with not less than thirty-six qualities. 


Church Units: 


We get but a scanty reference to different church units in the 
Anagāradharmāmrta. 


i The units referred to are the ‘gana’,3? 'kula',5%$ and the ‘gaccha’.3% 
Out of these only the last is explained by the commentary as being a group 
of seven monks (saptapurusasantana), which is identical with the explana- 
tion given in the Mūlācāra. 


It is, however astonishing to find that the text is absolutely silent over 


the vari G 2 G >< , Z : 
dA lous ganas’, 'gacchas', ‘kulas’, ‘anvayas’ and other units which, as we 


s p a separate chapter, are copiously referred to in the epigraphs of 


.. 300. We also come across the word 'gaņeša” which i 
2 a ' ne hi i 288 
bs Angd. 7, 77, comm. p. 518. us T cancri 
. 9, 75-79, 
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Monastic Jurisprudence : 


Various prāyašcittas were prescribed for different ‘aticaras’ (transgres- 
sions). They were, however, prescribed after taking into consideration the 
nature of the case, the physical state of the transgressor as also the local 
conditions (dešabala, prakrti, and vayas) 2% 


The 'vyavahàra! or the process of treating the transgressor was said 
to be fivefold, according as it was based on ‘agama’, ‘Sruta’, “ajna’, ‘dharana 
and ‘jita’39° It may be noted that the Svetambara texts also give the same 
division.307 


The list of the tenfold prāyašcittas remained the same,°°8 and the details 
about them, the proper time for these and the faults which required the 
undergoing of these punishments??? are almost identical with those given in 
the earlier texts like the Mūlācāra and in some of the Svetāmbara texts. 
This being the case, only important punishments are discussed below. 


(a) Cheda: 


It has been explained as 'dinapaksādinā dikshapanam'?! (the lessen- 
ing of the ‘paryaya’ by days or fortnights). 


This was prescribed for the transgressor who had spent a long period 
in monkhood (cirapravrajita), was able to put up with it (Sakta), was 
endowed with fortitude (Sara) to put up with it, and was devoid of pride 
(adrpta) . 


The Anagāradharmāmrta, however, does not give the details of the 
transgressions in which ‘cheda’ was prescribed. Probably, they were the 
same as those given in the Svetambara texts. 


(b) Mula: 


It is explained to be the complete wiping out of the paryaya, and re- 
initiation (punardīksādānam paryāyavarjanāt) Sil 


305. Ibid. comm. p. 508. 

306. Ibid. p. 671, for explanation. 

307. For details, see ScHUBRING, (translation of Kalpasūtra) I.A., Vol. 39, p. 267, 
£n. 45. 

308. Angd. 7, 35ff. 

309. Alocana: Ibid. 7, 39; Improper one: 40-44; when to do: comm. pp. 503-04; 
Pratikramana: 7, 47; Tadubhaya: 7, 48; Viveka: 7, 50; Vyutsarga: 7, 51: comm. p. 502. 

310. Ibid. 7, 54. 

311. Ibid. 7, 55. 
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It was prescribed to the following types of persons: 


(1) parsvastha—one who was attached to a particular residence and 
stayed there, being of lax behaviour, 

(2) samsakta—one who maintained his livelihood by practising medi- 
cine and astronomy, and who was the servant of the king, 

(3) svacchanda—one who wandered alone and condemned the law of 
the Jinas, 

(4) kušīla—one who was devoid of the practice of the ‘vratas’ being 
under the sway of passions, as also who brought shame to the 
sangha, 

(5) avasanna—one of loose morals, not knowing the scriptures, 
reluctant to study and lax in the practice of monastic duties. 


(c) Parihāra: 


This is explained as ‘vidhivad-durat-tyajanam’,*! i.e. the expelling (of 
the transgressor) from the group of monks as per injunctions. 


It was threefold : 
(i) Nijagananupasthapanam: 
The expelling of the monk from his own gana. 


In this case even if the transgressor was well-versed in the lore, well- 
controlled and of good behaviour, he was expelled from his own group if 
he kidnapped the disciples of others or any living or non-living articles 
belonging to the heretics. 


The guilty had to stay at a distance of thirty-two ‘dandas’ from the 
lodge of the monks and had to bow down even to the juniors. Nobody salut- 
ed him or talked with him and he held his broom in a reverted manner 
(? vidhrta-paramukha-piccha). He had to undergo fasts upto the fifth 
meal (pafica) or upto six months, and had to live like this for a period of 
twelve years. 


(i) Saparaganopasthapanam: 


In this case, if the transgressor did the same fault again out of pride, 
then the ācārya informed the name of such a person to other ācāryas as 
well. If the transgressor went to another ācārya and confessed before him, 
then the latter did not prescribe any punishment to him, but asked him to 
go to another ācārya. Thus he wandered from one ācārya to another for 


312, Ibid. 7, 56: comm. pp. 506-07. 
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seven times. The last, however, sent him back to the first ācārya, and the 
transgressor then carried out the prayascitta as prescribed by his original 
acarya. 

(ii) Pāraūcika: 


If a monk condemned the Tīrthankaras, gaņadharas, gaņins, the sacred 
lore, or the sangha, or behaved against the king, or initiated his ministers, 
or enjoyed royal ladies, then such a monk was expelled in the meeting of the 
sangha where he was declared an unfit and sinful person. The punished 
went to another country and practised the prayascitta as given by the 
ganins.313 


(d) Sraddhāna: 


This was also termed 'upasthāpana'!* and consisted of re-initiation 
(dīksāgrahaņa) of one who had taken to wrong or heretical faith. In this 
case, such a person was disowned as a Jaina monk, and hence he had to 
seek initiation again. This was prescribed even in the case of the violation 
of the ^mülavratas' (principal vows). 


Schisms and Subsects: 


Medieval Digambara Jaina literature gives ample proof of the fact that 
the Church was divided into ‘sanghas’ and ‘anvayas’ the distinctions prima- 
rily originating from the ascetic community. But no further details are 
available regarding their details. 


But besides these groups, the noteworthy feature is the presence of 
different sects in the Digambara Church itself. The following are some of 
the sects which are mentioned :315 


(i) Yāpanīya, 
(ii) Kūrchaka, 
(iii) Terāpanthī, 
(iv) Bispanthi, 
(v) Sāmāiyapanthī, 
(vi) Gumanpanthi, 
and (vii) Totapanthi. 


It is very difficult to get details about these, as their texts, if any, are 
mostly unknown. The following are the characteristics of some of these: 


313. Ibid. comm. pp. 506-07: The meaning of each item is not clear. 

314. Ibid. 7, 57: Comm. p. 507. 

315. See, NAHAR and GmosH, Epitome of Jainism Chapt. XXXVII; GLASENAPP, Der 
Jainismus, (Guj. transl), pp. 351ff. 
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(i) Bispanthis : 

They originated probably in the thirteenth century A.D. according to 
GLASENAPP. He remarks that one Vasantakirti laid down that "so long as 
these monks live amongst people, they should wear one garment". The 
monks belonging to this opinion are called *Vi$vapanthis. These monks live 
in a monastery under the leadership of a 'Bhattāraka'. BUHLER says that the 
Bhattārakas are completely naked while taking food and one of their disci- 
ples rings a bell so that other people keep away.316 


Terāpanthis : 


They advocate nudity, and are said to have originated in the seven- 
teenth century A.D. They instal images but have differences in the details 
of worship. 


Samaiyapanthis : 
Their founder was Tāraņaswāmin (1448-1515 A.».). They are non- 
idolatrous, and worship the texts of the canon. 


Gumānpanthās: 
It was founded by Gumān Rāi in about the eighteenth century A.D. 


Totāpanthīs : 
No information regarding these can be had!" 


Yapaniyas : 
There are two theories advocated regarding the origin of this sect. 


According to Devasena's Daršanasāra, a Svetambara monk called Sri- 
kalaša started it at Kalyana when 205 years of the Vikrama era had elapsed. 


According to another source, the origin of this sect belongs to the story 
of the queen of the king of Karahātaka. This queen, in order to impress the 
king, asked these monks not to wear clothes. Thus the Yāpanīyas practised 
nudity like the Digambaras, and carried on the rest of the practices of the 
Svetambaras. They were, therefore, disowned by both these sects. Hence 
the writer of Nītisāra called them “jainabhasa”. 


; Afterwards they either dwindled into extinction or merged themselves 
into the Digambara fold, according to Dr. UPADHYE. 


316, L.A, Vol. 7, p. 28. 


: ar The above information is based mainly on Nanar and Gmosm, op. cit. chap. 
XXXVII; and Grasenarp, Op. cif, pp. 351ff. 
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No specific scriptures of this sect have come down to us, and only the 
epigraphs refer to them3!$ It may be noted, however, that Sākatāyana or 
Pālyakīrti belonged to this Sangha: three works of his are known, one on 
Sanskrit Grammar and two dealing with Strīmukti and Kevalibhukti. 


TOURING: 


The monks led a wandering life in the eight months of the year except 
the rainy season. They toured only at daytime walking slowly, looking to 
the proper distance before them in order to avoid hirnsa.3!9 


Wandering was deemed essential not only for acguiring knowledge of 
various regions and languages, but also for qualifying oneself for varied 
knowledge which was essential for a post in the Church hierarchy. 


In the rainy season, however, they stayed at one place from ‘asadha- 
Sukladašamī to ‘kartikapaurnima’. Sometimes due to incessant rain or phy- 
sical inability to travel or study or service to the sick, stay could be pro- 
longed. In the case of epidemics (mari), famine (durbhiksya), evacuation 
of population (grāmajanapadacalana) and urgent works of the gaccha, stay 
could be shortened.3% 


The normal period of stay at one place during the other seasons seems 
to have been one month (māsaikavāsitā).**! 


RESIDENCE : 


The old rule of having a residence devoid of women, beasts and animals 
still prevailed. Besides it, the lodge for a monk was to be pure (i.e., devoid 
of living beings: prāsuka), and empty (Sünya) 52 


Such places were said to be free from quarrels (kalaha), noise (rola), 
trouble (sankle$a), and disturbance to meditation and study. There the monk 
had no possibility of coming in contact with others (sankara), as also no 
likelihood of his getting attached to that place 


In such places, the monk had to enter or leave the residence only with 
the permission of the owner.“ 


318. See Upavuys, A. N., article on the Yapaniyas in BUJ, Vol. 1, pt. VI, (May, 
1933), pp. 224-31. 

319. Angd. 4, 164; 6, 97; *bahudesacaryah',—9, 103. 

320. Ibid. 9, 80-81; comm. p. 615. 

321. Ibid. 

322. Ibid. 7, 30: comm. pp. 489-90. 

323. Ibid. p. 491; also 8, 24. 

324. Ibid. 8, 132. 


BULL. DCRI.—57 
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It will be noticed, however, that the epigraphs mention kings and lay- 
men building basadis or places of stay for the monks. 


FOOD AND BEGGING: 


The Anagāradharmāmrta??* refers to various modes of begging which 
were resorted to by monks who had decided to beg in that particular way. 
They were the ‘gomutrika’, ‘patangavithr’, ‘Sarnbukavarta’, ‘Salabhamalabhra- 
manakara’ and others which we have already come across in the Uttara- 
dhyayana., 

It may be noted that the details regarding the forty-six faults of beg- 
ging and food, the time of taking food, its measures, the fit and the unfit 
donors, the way of eating in the palm of the hands, the purpose of eating, 
the effects of eating more than the normal quota, the nine 'vikrtis' and other 
items are exactly identical with those given in the Mūlācāra, and hence need 


not be repeated here.*** 


REQUISITES : 


The monks, being nude, had no clothes over them. The 'sangatyāga” 
and the ‘aparigraha’ are always explained by the Digambaras as embodied 
in the practice of nudity?" and those who used clothes are condemned.3 


Devoid of clothing, they required very few articles for personal use. 
These were the broom (piccha) made of peacock feathers??? the vrsī or the 
seat used by the monks, and the ‘kundi’ or the pot for water (comm: kaman- 
dalu) 330 


PENANCE AND FASTING: 


The same division of penance into external (bāhya) and internal (abh- 
yantara) is to be obtained in later texts also,9! and need not be repeated. 

The body being the means of practising the religion (Sariramadyam 
kila dharmasādhanam), it was deemed proper to put it to a proper disci- 


825. 7, 26: comm. pp. 484-85. 

326. See Ibid. Chapt. 5; also 7, 22-23; 7, 27; 9, 92-96; and comm. p. 409. 
327. Bhagawati Ārādhanā, p, 392, quoted in JSB., Vol. 11, No. 1, p. 23; Angd. comm. 
_p. 146; ‘Nagnacarya’, Ibid., p. 340. 

328. Ibid. 2, 12, 
a ji Its five excellences are identical with those given in the Mūlācāra; 
2d 4 
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pline33? Hence, various bodily postures like the 'savādišayana” (lying like 
the dead), 'vīrāsana” (the hero-posture), *utkutikāsana” (sitting with closed 
knees), ‘godohika’ (sitting in a posture adopted in milching a cow), 'kayot- 
sarga” (letting the limbs hang down), ‘makaramukha’ (keeping the feet in a 
position resembling the mouth of a crocodile) , ‘nicamastaka’ (hanging the head 
down), ‘grdhra’ [keeping the hands raised so as to resemble the (wings of the) 
vulture] and 'ürdhvàrkàdyayana' (to stand looking at the sun), are men- 
tioned.33 


Along with these, fasting of varied periodical magnitudes was prac- 
tised. Fasts like the ‘caturtha’, ‘sastha’, ‘astama’, ‘dasama’, ‘duvalasa’ upto 
‘ardhavarsanta’ were done. The ‘Pratimas’, however, seem to get a very 
scanty reference and it is difficult to say whether they were practised on a 
mass scale in this phase. Those who did them, however, were respected even 
though they happened to be juniors. 


The minor fasts were of three categories: ‘uttama’, ‘madhyama’ and 
tadhama'. The first consisted in taking one meal only on the days of com- 
mencement and end of the fast. It was also called ‘caturvidha’. The ‘madh- 
yama’ was the same as the first with the difference that the monk took water 
during the period of fasting. The last category was that in which the monk 
ate food many times before and after the fast. The last two types were not 
favoured.336 


Fasting was done according to one’s capacity,337 and nobody was allow- 
ed to practise them out of pride or haughtiness as that was supposed to lead 
one to mental disturbances. (arta and raudra) 338 


SUPERNATURAL POWERS : 


It seems that resort to spells and supernatural powers was a common 
thing. Various feats of these are to be met with in the literature, as well as 
in the pattāvalis of the Digambaras. The following are a few of them. 


It is said that Siddhasena Diwakara performed a miracle by producing 
an image of Pāršva out of the Linga at Ujjain to influence the Gupta emperor 
Candragupta.?? Samantabhadra produced an image of Candraprabha out of 
Bhimalinga34 Kumārasena relieved king Allaüddin, of the pain of the 


332. Ibid. 7, 9. 

333. Ibid. 7, 32: comm. pp. 492-93. 

334. Ibid. 7, 11; also 6, 110: comm. p. 463. 

335. Ibid. 9, 82; Kanakāvalī and other fasts: Ibid. comm. p. 418. 
336. Ibid. 7, 15. 

337. Ibid. 7, 18. 

338. Ibid. 7, 16. 

339. J. A., Vol. 13, No. 2, p. 2; Vol. 12, No. 2, p. 68. 
340. Ibid. Vol. 13, No. 2, p. 2. 
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arrows34 Bhāvadevasūri caused a heavy rain by means of spells.** Tāra- 
naswāmin is said to have created a magic pillar in water when the boatmen 
tried to drown him.$$ Besides this, the practise of flying into the air was 


also resorted to.944 


STUDY : 


It was said that medicine and food quelled physical trouble only for a 
short time, but knowledge was a panacea for all worldly troubles** Study 
led to proper meditation (dhyana), and both these combined, opened the 


gates to liberation." 

Against this background, study played an important part in the life 
of the monk, and most of his time was spent in taking instructions from his 
guru. 

The normal method of study was fivefold. It consisted of reading the 
text again and again (parivartanā), the reading of the text in a proper way 
(vācanā), asking questions about the difficulties, if any, (prechana), digest- 
ing the material (anupreksaņā) and the liking of religious literature (dhar- 
makatha) 247 


A text was to be read with full knowledge of the meaning of the words, 
it was to be read neither hurriedly nor in a lingering manner, uttering it 
properly, reading it at the proper time with full concentration and with due 
respect to the guru.4$ Not a single doubt was to be harboured in the mind 
regarding any portion of the text. 


This being the case, only those who were intelligent, devoid of passions 
(kasāyas), well-versed in penance, free from the practice of transgressions, 
able to keep up the traditions of the ‘Sruta’ and who had an auspicious mould 
of mind, were deemed proper students. 


Study was to be done day and night (aharnišam).**? The normal time 
in the morning was two ‘ghatikas’ after sunrise and two ‘ghatikas’ before 
sunset.351 


341. Ibid. 

342, Ibid. Vol. 14, No. 1, p. 16. 
343. Ibid. Vol. 14, No. 2, p. 34. 
344. Angd. 5, 25, refers to vidyās, ete; comm. p. 350. 
345. Ibid. 6, 53. 

346. Ibid. comm. p. 411. 

347. Ibid. 6, 53; comm. p. 524. 
348. Ibid. 7, 67 and 83. 

349. Ibid. 7, 89. 

350. Ibid. 9, 2; also comm. p. 8. 
Ibid. 9, 3, 
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The times improper for the study of the texts advocated by the gana- 
dharas, the pratyekabuddhas, the érutakevalins and the dašapūrvins were 
the same as those given in the Milacara3 


Chastened by such rules, the genius of Digambara writers flowered 
into a variety of literary accomplishments. Their associations, from early 
times, being in South India, they mastered the local languages like the Kan- 
nada,** and Tamil” and contributed their mite in enriching the literature 
īn these languages. 


Added to this came the patronage of various royal dynasties who help- 
ed the Jaina scholars to keep up their literary traditions. Writers like 
Samantabhadra, Pūjyapāda, Akalanka, Jinasena, and Nemicandra Siddhanta 
Cakravartin came forward and contributed books on religion, philosophy, 
grammar and logic. It should be noted, however, that works even on medi- 
cines for sexual efficiency were also not left unwritten by some scholars, and 
it is said that Pūjyapāda wrote a book called "Madanakāmaratnam which 
deals with medicines on, sexual deficiencies.**5 


Royal patronage combined with a natural tendeney for study resulted 
in the creation of a number of centres of education like Madura and Kanci, 
along with the building up of Bhāņdāras at Müdabidure and at Sravaņa Bel- 
goļā where valuable mss. were deposited. As in the case of northern India, 
in the south also, with the waves of Muslim aggression under Malik Kafur, 
Jaina monks faced hard days, added to which was the rivalry of numerous 
Brāhmanical sects, which possibly gave a temporary set-back to the studious 
habits of Jaina monks. 


MORAL DISCIPLINE : 


i The fundamentals of moral discipline consisting of the five vows;3* 
íriratnas,95 three 'guptis and five ‘samitis’ 358 the 'parīsahas'5? the 
? 


'anupreksas'39? and the ten principal qualities of monkhood like forgiveness 
and others remained the same, and no basical change in the ideas about 


352. Ibid. comm. p. 630. 

353. See for details: JSB., Vol. III No. 3, pp. 117-128. 

354, J. A. Vol IV, No. 3, pp. 69-76; Vol. VII, No. 1, pp. 1-20: (Articles by 
A. CHAKRAVARTI: Jaina Literature in Tamil). 

355. JSB., Vol. 12, No. 1, p. 34. 

356. Angd. 4, 19. 

357. Ibid. 6, 79. 

358. Ibid. 4, 154ff., 163ff.; 7, 69; 6, 50: 56. 


359. Ibid. 6, 83ff: various examples of those who put up with bodily troubles: 6, 111. 


360. Ibid. 6, 57-82. 
361. Ibid. 6, 2ff. 
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moral principles took place at least in theory. Hence, only such items among 
these as are specifically amplified may be noted. 


The fundamentals of monk life were four, to wit: nudity (ācelakka), 
tonsure (loca), indifference to the body (vosatta sarīradā) and scanning the 
requisites and places of occupation (padilihana) 3% 


The Body: 

No attachment towards the body was shown, and hence no efforts of 
decoration or of bodily purity were allowed. The monk had, therefore, to 
abstain from teeth-cleaning (radāgharsa), and bath (snàna) °° 


Nudity: 

The Digambara monk was naked for two reasons. Firstly, nudity was 
the symbol of bondlessness and hence was respected in the world, and second- 
ly, being completely unattached to the body, the naked monk was the least 
attacked by passions?€^ Hence, even the later Jaina texts advocate it. We 
have, however, seen that later on a sect among the Digambaras—The Vi$va- 
panthis—advocated the use of clothes. 


Uprooting the hair (Loca): 


‘Loca’? was done for four reasons: to exhibit non-attachment towards 
the body (naissangya), for least dependence on others (ayācanā), for protec- 
tion of living beings (ahirnsā), and for the training of the body for the putting 
up with bodily trouble (dukkhabhyasa) 365 


The monk uprooted the hair from his head and beard with hand, either 
after two, three or four months. Every two months, however, was deemed as 
the ideal period for that. Fasting and 'pratikramana' were to accompany this 
practice.%6 


Sleep: 


The monks slept on bare ground or on slabs of stone spread over with 
grass. Sleeping on planks of wood was also recommended. 


The monk slept on one side. Keeping the face up, or facing the ground 
was not allowed. He was to take no cover when sleeping on a piece of 
ground of his own mēasure.%7 


362. Bhag. Ara. quoted in JSB, Vol. 11, No. 1, p. 23, fn. 4. 
363. Amgd. 9, 84-85; 6, 106. 

364, Ibid. 6, 92. 

365. Ibid. 9, 97: comm. 

366. Ibid. 8, 58; 9, 86: 97. 

367. Ibid. 9, 91. 
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Sleeping in caves full of triangular pointed stones (trikonapasanasar- 
karākarparādi ākīrņe) was also prescribed. Without moving his limbs or 
fearing for the beasts, he slept like the dead (Savavat) only for two ghatikas,368 


Service: 


Mutual service, irrespective of seniority or otherwise, was advised in 
the case of all. It consisted in offering residence, seat, instructions, food, 
medicine and deposition of bodily excreta in illness, epidemics, famine, and 
rescue work in attacks by thieves or wild animals along the tour.369 


Respect to the Elders: 


Apart from service, the monks had to show complete respect to the 
elders through acts of getting up when they came, not sitting on a higher seat, 
giving them a seat, going a few steps with them to bid them farewell, and 
showing complete devotion and respect to them at all times.?70 


Celibacy: 


No contact with women was to be kept, and the Anagāradharmāmrta 
goes eloquent in describing the horrible nature of women. 


The monk was to remain controlled like the tortoise (kürmavat)?'! and 
was to avoid all occasions of the excitement of passions. 


Thus, complete mental and physical control, and a life of purity and 
service was the motto of the monk. He was the friend of all and the enemy 
of none372 Even if somebody tried to kill him, he bore no ill-will against his 
murderer37 He avoided all transgressions for he knew that the prayascittas 
could not purify him if he was devoid of the ‘mahavratas.’34 


Moral Degradation: 


Certain remarks of Agadhara, the author of Anagāradharmāmrta, how- 
ever, tend to reveal that there had crept in a lot of moral corruption in the 
Church of his time. For instance, at one place; he laments the shortage of 
people who are endowed with straightforwardness (arjava), and those who 


368. Ibid. 6, 99. 
369. Ibid. comm. p. 521. 
370. Ibid. 7, 71. 
371. Ibid. 6, 96. 
372. Ibid. 8, 35. 
373. Ibid. 6, 101. 
374. Ibid. 9, 89. 
375. Ibid. 6, 20. 
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At another place, he clearly states that 
e monks (dravyajinalingadharino) behave 


496 


behaved according to their words. 
some mathapatis who pretend to b 
like the mlefichas. He says: 

Panditairbhrastacaritrairvatharaisca tapodhanaih/ 

Šāsanarn jinacandrasya nirmalam malinikrtam//376 

For the historical corroboration of the details and the amount of cor- 
ruption of the Church, we shall have to study the epigraphs of this period, 
which is done in a separate chapter. For the present, it may be noted that 
such remarks of Asadhara could not have been made without any basis. 


DAILY ROUTINE : 
The chief items of the daily routine of the monks were: 
(1) The six ‘avasyakas’ like (sāmāika,” 'caturvimšatistava” 'vandana, 
‘pratikramana,’ 'pratyakhyana' and 'kayotsarga, 97 
and (2) other items like begging, study, meditation, etc. 
Sāmāika: 
It was the practice of the eguanimous mood of mind for a certain 
period. Due to the practice of this, the monk got training in the mental as 


well as physical discipline which helped him in remaining neutral to happi- 
ness or misery, praise or humiliation, gain or loss.37% 


Caturvimšatistava : 


It consisted of singing the hymns in praise of the Jinas. It pertained 
to the glory of, and other chief events in the lives of the twenty-four Tīr- 
thankaras.579 


Vandanā : 


i It consisted of showing respect to the superiors like the sūri, pravartin, 
upādhyāya, gaņin, sthavira and the rātnika. 


These superiors were to be bowed down to by the juniors thrice a 
CEOS: doing the morning duties, in the afternoon after the ‘devavan- 
dana,’ and in the evening at the time of the 'pratikramaņa” Even otherwise, 


when undertaking any work, or when seen along the road, the monks had 
to bow down to the guru.380 


376. Ibid. comm. on 2, 96. 
377. Ibid. 8, 17. 

378, Ibid. 8, 19-36. 

379. Ibid. 8, 37-45, 

380. Ibid. 8, 46-56. 
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Pratikramaņa : 

This means the condemnation of transgressions committed by the a 
monk. It was either done by day (aha), or by night (nisā), fortnightly (pak- 
sika), four-monthly (cāturmāsika), yearly (abde), pertaining to faults of 
movement (iryà), or before entering upon a fast unto death. (uttamārtha). 

This ‘pratikramana’ was either 'gurvī (extensive), or laghvī (short). 
The former was to be done on the following occasions: 

'(1) at the time of accepting the vows (vratàropani), 
(2) fortnightly (pāksikī), 
(3) at the end of Kārttika, 

(4) at the end of Phālguna, 

(5) yearly at the end of Āsādha, 

(6) at the time of condemning all faults done throughout monk life 

(sarvāticārī), and E 
(T) at the time of entering upon a fast (uttamārthī). 
The ‘laghupratikramana’ was to be done on the following occasions : 

(1) at the time of uprooting the hair (loya), 

(2) at night (rātrau), 

(3) at daytime (dine), 

(4) after begging food (bhuktau), 

(5) for faults of movement (nisedhikagamane), 

(6) for bad dreams (dosa), and 

(7) along the tour (pathi) S81 


Pratyākhyāna : 
It was the determination to give up all sinful and unmonkly activities 
at any time. E. 


The ten types of 'pratyākhyāna' are the same as those given in the — 
Mūlācāra.382 pe 


Kāyotsarga: 


C It was done for the purification of sin (āgahšuddhi), 
Das (tapovrddhi), and dissipation of karman (karmanirjar 


É 


id. 8, 57-64. 
, 65-69.: comm. p. 591. 
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In this practice, the monk stood by letting his hands hang loose, and 
by keeping a distance of four angulas between his legs without shaking any 
limb. He breathed slowly during this position and meditated upon the nature 


of the pure soul, 

The different durations for which 'kāyotsarga was done in cases of 
different transgressions;??? and the thirty-two faults?34 arising out of improper 
practice of it as given in the Anagāradharmāmrta are the same as those 
detailed in the Mulacara, 


It would be clear from the above discussion, that there occurred no 
change in the practice of the six essential duties as well as in faults per- 


taining to them. 


The increase in details in the case of ‘krtikarman’ or the salute to the 
Tirthankaras, the various 'mudrās' involved in doing so, the method of 
perambulating round the Jinas, etc. are details peculiar to the Anagüradhar- 
māmrta. As such, they cannot be ignored. 


Krtikarman : 


This was to be done at the proper time (kāla), in a proper posture 
(sana), place (sthāna), facial expression (mudrā), mental state (āvarta) 
and position of the head (Sironati) 3% 


It was done early morning, at mid-day and evening. 


The place where the monk sat for its practice was called ‘pitha.’ There 
he sat in the ‘padmasana’ posture. 


The place was to be pure, free from living beings, devoid of causes of 
trouble, pleasant to the mind, auspicious and favourable to concentration 
(samadhi). 

The 'pitha' or the seat was to be either of grass, or of wood, or of stone. 
It was to be devoid of living beings, soundless, smooth to touch, stable, devoid 
of nails and holes, and favourable to the maintenance of self-control. 


The proper postures were either the ‘padmasana’, the *paryankasana' 
or the _vīrāsana.” The first was that in which the feet touched the thighs 
(padmāsanam padau jaūghābhyār $rayato yateh). In the second the feet 
were placed one over the other (janghe .... uttarādharyeņa sthāpite). In the 
last, the knees touched the chest (ürvopari kurvanah pādanyāsarn) 3% 


383. Ibid, 8, 71-76. 
384. Ibid. 8, 112-121. 
385. Ibid. 8, 78ff. 


386. For difference of opinion regarding these, see ibid. comm. p. 602, 
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The monk did 'vandanā' either by standing or by sitting. It depended 
on his physical strength. 


The 'mudrās' adopted were four: ‘jaini,’ ‘yaugiki,’ 'vandanā, and ‘muk- 
tasukti.’ 


The first consisted in standing in a 'kayotsarga' position, with hands 
let loose, and keeping the feet parallel and at a distance of four angulas from 
each other. 


The ‘yaugikimudra’ was that in which the monk sat in the ‘padmasana’ 
or the ‘virasana’ with the hands placed on the lap. 


The ‘vandanamudra’ was formed when the standing monk folded his 
hands from the elbows and rested them on his belly (sthitasya addhyudaram 
nyasya kurparau mukulikrtau). 


The ‘muktaguktimudra’ was the same as above with the difference 
that in this the fingers of the hands were brought close together (samlagnan- 
guliņ). 


These 'mudrās' were to be used on different occasions. The 'vandana- 
mudra’ was to be practised at the time of the salute to the Jinas. The ‘mukta- 
śukti was used at the reciting of the ‘samayikastava.’ The ‘yogamudra’ was 
done at the practice of 'kāyotsarga” in a sitting posture, and the ‘Jinamudra’ 
at the time of ‘kayotsarga’ in a standing posture. 


The mental attitudes were to be auspicious, being free from any defil- 
ing thoughts. 


The folded hands were to be moved in a round fashion thrice at the 
time of reciting the 'sāmāika sūtra. The head was also to be bent low thrice. 


The faults pertaining to improper ‘vandana’ were thirty-two38? They 
were the same as those given in the Mūlācāra. 


Thus, it will be seen that though the fundamental rules about *vandana' 
remained the same, there clustered around it a lot of an element of ‘asanas’ 
and of bodily movements in a peculiar fashion. 


; In short, the six essential duties and salutation to the five dignitaries 
(arhat, siddha, ācārya, upadhyāya and sadhu) were deemed essential items 
of daily routine. : 


~ 


387. Ibid. 8, 98-111. 
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like 'ālocanā,*** *pratikramaņa”,**? and meditation and the 


items i à à 
Other ite Only a few points regarding 'alocana 


rules regarding these were the same. 
and 'kayotsarga may be noted below : | 
‘Alocana’ was done in the following cases besides on the routine 


occasions : : A 
(1) practising penance without asking the ācārya, 


(2) taking requisites like books or brooms belonging to others, 
(3) condemning others in their absence, 
(4) not carrying out the orders of the ācārya, 
(5) going out without asking the ācārya, 
(6) leaving the other saūgha without telling the members of that 
sangha, and rejoining one's own, 

(7) forgetting to do the avasyakas (?) . 

‘Pratikramana’ pertained to the following faults: 
(1) touching the ācārya by hand or foot, 
(2) violation of the ‘vratas,’ ‘samitis’ and 'guptis, 
(3) for guarrels and acts of cruelty, 
(4) transgressions pertaining to study and service, 
(5) getting passionate on the begging round, 
(6) troubling others. 

‘Kayotsarga’ was done on the following occasions : 

| (1) for improper ‘alocana,’ 

(2) at the fall of worms, 


(3) transgressions pertaining to flies, mosquitoes (i.e. living insects), 


— 


(4) walking over wet ground or over grass or mud, 


(5) making use of the rule of crossing knee-deep water for purposes 
other than those allowed by Law, 


(6) crossing the river in a boat, 

(7) letting the book or an image fall down, 
(8) inflicting injury on immobile beings, 
(9) easing nature on an unscanned region. 


Besides these there were other occasions which required ‘kayotsarga’ 
to be done. 


~ 


388. Ibid. 7, 38ff; its faults: 40-44; time: 39 
389. Ibid. comm. pp. 503-04. à 
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Meditation: 

Meditation also had an important part to play in the life of a monk. 
Even though the fundamental forms of good and bad ‘dhyana’ remained the 
same, some of its forms resembled the ‘pranayama’ practice. For instance, 
in the 'kāyotsarga' the monk's position was like the following: 

Jinendramudrayà gàthàm dhyāyet prītivikasvare/, 

Hrtpankaje pravesyantarniruddhya manasanilam// 

Prthag dvidvyekagatharhSacintante recayecchanaih/ 

Navakrtvah prayoktaivarn dahatyamhah sudhirmatam// 


Thus he stood taking in the breath slowly, holding, it in for some time 
and then slowly letting it out, at the same time uttering the ‘namaskara’ for- 
mula slowly?! 


Worship: 


Worship of the Jinas, as we have already seen, formed an important 
item. The monks went to the Jinalayas and performed the 'bhāvapūjā” in 
such places. 


The Anagāradharmāmrta gives details about the 'jinamudrāsthāpanā” 
(installation of the Jina image). It was said that only the Brahmins, Ksatri- 
yas and the Vai$yas, who born of a good family, caste, country and endowed 
with a good body, were allowed to do so.3?? 


DEATH AND FUNERAL RITES: 


The basic types of death accepted as proper ones were the ‘bhaktaprat- 
vākhyāna, 'inginī and 'prāyopagamana.?* Other forms of death like enter- 
ing fire, eating poison and hanging etc. were not deemed proper. 


Even though Digambara literature refers frequently to death by fasting 
(samlehana), the treatment of the subject can be had on a historical basis only 
when we get corroborating evidence of the epigraphs of various periods. 
Moreover, the personalities referred to are more or less legendary figures 
which make it difficult to verify their historicity. 


Betts The funeral rites of the Digambara monks, as given in the Bhagavati 
Ārādhanā—ooking to the proper time and muhūrta for taking out the dead? 
Superstitions about the dead body,% the rules about the ‘thandila’ (funeral 


390. Ibid. 7, 103. 

391. Ibid. 9, 22-23. 

392. Ibid. 9, 88. 

393. Ibid. 7, 98. 

394. Bhag. Ārā. V, 1988. 
395. Ibid. 1982; 1996. 
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ground) 996 and placing the dead in a particular direction?’ etc.—are the same 
as those we have noted from the Brhatkalpabhāsya of the Svetambaras. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS: 


From the survey of the items of Digambara monk-life of the post- 
canonical period, the following observations may be noted: 


(1) From the literary sources, it may be said that the fundamentals 
of monastic life remained unchanged. 


(2) Literary sources reveal but a few ganas, etc. as compared with 
those in the epigraphs. 

(3) Nudity was still advocated. But the Visvapanthis advocated 
wearing of clothing due, it may be granted, to pressure from society. 

(4) Along with the Svetambaras, even the Digambaras had a schism 
which did not believe in images of the Jinas. 


(5) Digambara monks enriched the field of Kannada and Tamil litera- 
ture, and thus made a good effort of completely associating themselves with 
the local conditions. 

(6) Their Bhandaras have played an important part in preserving the 
literary wealth. 

(7) Various 'mūdrās' and 'asanas' seem to have crept in the practice 
of meditation and ‘vandana.’ 

(8) Even though fasting and other practices were continued, there 
seems to have arisen a class of the ‘mathapatis’ who pretended to be monks, 
and had, in reality, gone astray from the path of moral discipline. 


(9) Inspite of the attempts carried on by the leaders of both the 
parties, the Svetambaras and the Digambaras still remain distinct from each 
- other, and they still have difference of opinion regarding nudity, the liberation 
of women, the nude images of the Jinas, the transfer of the womb of and the 
marriage of Mahavira, and the intake of food by the Kevalin, besides many 
other details regarding the history of the Church. 


396. Ibid. 1974ff. 
397. Ibid, 197017. 
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GAŅAS, KULAS, GACCHAS AND SĀKHĀS 
Mentioned a the Prašastis 


The following units of the Svetambara Church are to be found in the 
various prašastis so far published. 


GANAS: Possible Origin 
Kharatara 
Nāgendra 
Saņdera oC Ab ve Sanderaka Village 
(N. Gujarat) 
Tapa 
Kuras: 
Cāndra 
Vidyādhara 
GACCHAS: 
Agama 
Agamika 
Aūcala ; 
Bhartrpurīya a» a ..  Bhartrpura village 
Brahmāņa 50 o6 ..  Brahmana village 
near Mt. Abu 
Brahmāņīya 
Brhad 
Candra 
Devānanda 
Devānandita ji 
Devasūri We .. Name of an acarya 
Ghosapuriya 06 .. Name of a town 
Harsapuriya as Do ee M 5 
Jalyodhara zm .. Name of a village 
Kharatara 
Koranta 
Krsņarājarsi s 50 .. Personal name? 
Maladhārī " .. Personal name or epithet? 
(maladharin) 
Nāņakīya 
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i : Ws ao on Place-name in 
EI S. Rajputana 
Pallivala 
ei em A R oe Sanderaka village 
Tapa 
ae | perhaps identical (?) 
Vālabha Jb 35 .. Name of a place 
Vrddhatapa 
SAKHAS: 
Vairi 
UNCLASSIFIED: 
Candrakula 
Pallika (?) 
Pārņimā Paksa. 


A survey of these names of various ganas and gacchas as taken from 
the Jainapustakaprašastisaūgraha?* reveals a few characteristics which may 
be summarised as follows: 


(1) Some of the gacchas seem to have originated at a particular place 
and hence were, possibly, named after it. 


(2) A few of them came into being after a particular ācārya who gave 
his name to that gaccha. 


(3) The distinctions of each and every gaccha, and their points of 
mutual difference cannot be found out in every case. 


(4) Only a few of these—The Kharatara, Tapa, Sagara and the 
Aneala gacchas—are in existence at present. 


(5) The inscriptions, as we shall see in a later chapter, reveal a num- 
ber of other gaechas besides those found in literature. 


(6) There seem to have been peculiar practices of every gaccha, and 
we find separate books written on that account. For instance, the Vidhimār- 


m deals with the rules of monastic life pertaining to the Kharatara 
gaccha. 


RO) More contact with other sects seems to have influenced the 
ritualism of the members of the gaccha. The Vidhimārgaprapā, for instance, 


gives mantras like ‘ora, hrim, hrarn’, etc. which may be the result of Tantric 
influence. 


398. Vol. 1, published by Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1943. 
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CHAPTER 4 


THE ORDER OF NUNS 


Antiquity of the Jaina Order of Nuns: 


Unlike the Buddhists, the Jaina order of nuns has been a distinct 
feature of their Church right from the times of their first Tīrthankara, 
Rsabha. It is said that Rsabha had a following of 3,00,000 nuns under the 
leadership of Brāmhī and Sundarī;! Aristanemi, the twenty-second Tīrthan- 
kara had 40,000 nuns;? Pāršvanātha had 38,000 nuns? and Mahāvīra, the last 
in the list of the twenty-four Tirthankaras, had in his congregation 36.000 
nuns, under the leadership of Candanā. It is difficult to verify these num- 
bers as different texts differ in the details;> but that the order of nuns was 
orgenised can be accepted as a historical fact. 


Causes of Renunciation: 5 


One thing, however, seems certain. It is that women, attending the 
sermons of the Tirthankaras in large numbers and impressed by the reli- 
gious principles, embraced the life of a nun. Many references can be cited$ 
in favour of this statement revealing thereby that women belonging even 
to-the higher strata of society renounced the world. As in the case of males, 
so in the case of females also, a variety of reasons led to their renuncia- 
tion. Vāšisthī, the wife of a purohita, renounced the world seeing that her 
husband and all her sons had become monks? Rājīmatī, hearing the news 
of her would-be husband's renunciation, became a nun$ Malh, the nine- 
teenth Tirthankara, renounced the world at the same time enlightening her 
six suitors? by means of putting food in a statue which, when the food got 
rotten, gave out foul smell so as to bring home to the lovers the filthiness 
of human body. As against these, on several occasions, ordinary causes led 
to renunciation. Pottilà, the wife of a minister, became a nun when she 


1. Kalpasütra, p. 211-12. 
2. Sm». p. 66a. 
3. Kalpasütra, p. 168. 
4. Ava$yakasütra, Comm. p. 209ab; Kalpasütra, p. 157. 
5. For instance, The Samavāyānga, p. 88, says that Sāntinātha, had 89000 nuns, and 
the comm. notes that in the Āvasyaka the number is 61600. 
6. Uvāsaga., p. 25; Nāyā. pp. 248-49; Niryā. p. 65. 
Y. Uttar. Chapt. XIV. 
8. Ibid., XXII. 
9. Naya. Chapt. VIII, 
BULL, DCRI.—59 
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found that her husband had lost all love for her? Generally, when the 
husband became a monk, his wife or wives also became nuns. Cases of 
child-widows becoming nuns were also not wanting.12 Even courtesans com- 
ing under the spell of religion became nuns, and the example of Kosa who 
loved Sthūlabhadra and ultimately became a nun is well-known. 


The Sthandngalt gives the list of persons who were debarred from 


ee entry to the Order. The list is the same also in the case of women who 
= wanted to become nuns. Pregnant women and those who were very young 


E or very old, as also those who could not secure the free consent of either 
go their husband or parents, were not allowed entry. Other physical disabili- 


ties that made women unfit for nunlife were the same as in the case of men. 


The Ceremony of Remunciation : 


Only the fit candidates, therefore, were allowed to enter the order of 
„nuns, and the ceremony which preceded nunhood is described in great details 


in various texts. 


The description of the renunciation of Mallil5 devoid of all the divine 
and supernatural element in it, comes to this. She first of all asked the : 
permission of her parents for renunciation. Having got it, together with her 
parents, she gave a big feast to all her relatives and at that time took a 
ceremonial bath. Then, putting on all her ornaments and finaries, she sat 
. facing the east in a palanquin which was carried in great procession and 

..pomp outside the town. Getting out of it near a tree, she took out all her 
ornaments, uprooted her hair in five handfuls (paficamutthiya loya), and 
_ saluting the Siddhas accepted the life of discipline (Sāmāiyacāritta). 


Similar descriptions in the case of other ladies! show that this cere- 
mony did not differ much from that which was carried out in the case of 
ks. Two things may, however, be noted. First, even women had to 
permission of those on whom they depended—husband, parents or 
d secondly all had to do the Joya’ or the uprooting of the 
her they were royal queens or ordinary women. 


thākoša, Intro. p. 20; also Nūyā., Chapt. XIV; for the mother-in-law 
to Sa the harassment from her daughter-in-law: Therī-gāthā 
p. 4915. 
n and his wives: Kolpasütra, comm. p. 218; Queens of Kaņha- 
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Exceptions to the above conditions are also found as in the case of 
Subhadra!! who renounced the world even against the wish of her husband 
(akamaé) , and in the story of Queen Padmavati'”* of Campa who became 
a nun when she was pregnant but separated from her husband at that time. 


Church Administration : 


A nun was called 'bhikkhuņī, 'nigganthī, 'sāhuņī' or ‘ajja’. The texts of 
the Angas give the same general rules of moral discipline as they do for the 
monks. But the rules regarding their period of probation, their confirma- 
tion, their rise to different officers, their designations and duties and the 
rules which governed the details of group-life among nuns are not to be 
found so exhaustively enumerated as in the Chedasūtras and Niryuktis which 
are later than the Angas. 


The Angas simply refer to groups of nuns under a head-nun and the 
36,000 nuns of Mahavira are said to have lived under Candanà!? (Canda- 
ņāppamuhā). The term signifying the chief of the nuns—as the ācārya in 
the case of monks—was perhaps 'Pavattini (Pravartinī). The acarya him- 
self had to look after the nuns, and the Sthananga expressly states that one 
of his duties was to take proper care of the nuns.” The same text refers to 
‘Khuddia’ (Ksullika) which signified a young nun who had as yet not 
attained any responsible post in the church hierarchy. Thus, the Angas fail 
to give any complete picture of the actual working of the order of nuns. 


It is, however, in the Chedasūtras—especially the Kalpa, Vyavahāra 
and Nisitha—and the Niryuktis, that a somewhat better picture of the inter- 
nal working of the order of the nuns is available. 


Before entering into a discussion of various officers in the order of 
nuns, it should be noted that the nuns as a whole were always treated on 
an inferior basis in relation to the monks. It is said that “a monk of three 
years standing (paryaya) may become the upādhyāya of a nun of thirty 
years’ standing; and a monk of five years’ standing can become the upa- 
dhyāya of a nun of sixty years’ standing’? That the nuns were under 
stricter control than the monks is revealed in the remarks, “the Acarya, 
Upadhyaya and the Pravartini—these three are the protectors of the nuns”. 


17. Niryā., p. 51. 

Ia. Uttar., Tika, 9, p. 132a. 

18. Kolpasutra, SBE., XXII, p. 261. 

19. Aryiküpratijügarako', comm. p. 244b; Vav. 3, 12. 

20. Ibid. 7, 15-16; Inferiority of Buddhist nuns in their Church: See Cullavagga 
X, 1, 4, where it is stated that a nun even of a hundred years’ standing should bow down 


to a monk who has quite recently been initiated. 
21. Vav. 3, 12. 
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The following officers controlled the order of nuns: 


Ayariya (ācārya): 

The role of the ācārya, as seen above, was that of a protector and 
a guide of the *hhikkhuņī sangha’. In cases of difficulties, he was expected 
to manage to get proper reguisites and residence for the nuns. The nuns 
had to live under an ācārya at all time, and in case of his death, the nuns 
were reguired to affiliate their group to another ācārya, then to an upa- 
dhyāya and then to a pravartinī. Under no circumstances were they to 
remain without any of these three officers.? The ācārya had the respon- 
sibility of letting the pravartini know the nature of offences which the nuns 
were to refrain from? 


Uvajjhāya (upādhyāya): 

Next to the ācārya, the upādhyāya weilded power over the nuns. He 
was taken to be one of the protectors of the nuns, and he perhaps looked 
to the educational aspect of the group. For, he solved the difficulties of 
the nuns regarding the texts which they studied. 


Ganini (ganini): 


According to the Brhatkalpabhāsya, a gaņinī was superior to a pra- 
vartini,24 and was the head of a gana or a group of nuns. What the acarya 
was to the group of monks, a ganini was to a group of nuns (gana). She 
looked after both the administrative as well as the spiritual aspects of the 
group. In cases of quarrels, she asked the pravartini to pacify the nuns.” 
If she failed to pacify them, then the gaņinī tried to bring peace and pre- 
vented the pravartinī from taking part in it. A high standard of moral 
qualities and a long study of scriptures was required for this post, as is clear 
from the following epithets applied to her: ‘gunasampanna’ (endowed with 
good qualities), ‘sama’ (equal to all her disciples), 'analasa' (energetic), 
svādhyāyadhyānayuktā” (indulging in study and meditation). She was 
expected to be severe in cases of faults (kāraņe ugradanda), and was to be 
skilled enough in increasing the number of the followers.* 


Pavattiņā (pravartinī): 


ds cien to this officer is chiefly to be found in the Chedasūtras even 
gh the Brhatkalpabhāsya attributes a subordinate position to her. She 


22. Ibid. 


23. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. V 
24. Vol. III, 2222. BU 
25. Ibid, 


26. Gacchācāra, 127-128. 
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used to be the head of the group of nuns and managed all their affairs. 
Implicit allegiance to her by every nun was expected. The texts are not 
very clear about the exact position she enjoyed, for she sometimes takes the 
place equal to an ācārya? and sometimes that of an ācāryopādhyāya while 
one of the Angas”? reduces her position to be on par with that of a thera before 
whom nuns confessed their transgressions. 


The right of nominating her successor was given to the pravartini. 
But a democratic practice prevailed in this method. Supposing that a pra- 
vartini nominated her successor and if that successor was deemed unfit from 
the point of view both of management and of qualifications, the nuns had 
a right to find out an abler head. Getting such a one, they could ask the 
temporarily appointed candidate to withdraw in favour of the newly selected 
candidate. In case, however, there was no occasion for finding out a better 
candidate, then the temporary pravartini was confirmed and the rest obeyed 
her. In case a proper candidate could not be found out, they could request 
the ācārya to depute them such a one.20 


The educational qualifications required for this office consisted of the 
knowledge of 'āyārapakappa” which dealt with the rules about conduct and 
about punishment for transgressions. If a nun was fit for the office but had 
forgotten the text even in her young age due to idleness then she could not 
aspire for that office. If, however, she forgot it owing to illness, then she 
was made to study it again, and was appointed to that post. Old nuns who 
had forgotten the text and were unable to study it again due to advanced 
age, were deemed qualified on the ground that they generally never forgot 
the essence of the rules of monastic conduct?! 


The pravartini also had to undergo certain restrictions regarding stay 
and touring. She was to remain always in the company of two other nuns 
in winter and summer? In a place where there were many monks and 
nuns, she was to remain with two nuns in the eight months of summer and 
winter, and with three others in the rainy season.” 


The chief duty of a pravartini was to maintain the ideal conduct of 
the members under her command. The àcarya was to let the pravartini 
j 


27. Brh. kalp. 1, 41f; 3, 18; Vav. 5, df. 
28. Ibid., 4, 1f. 5f. 13f. 

29. Bhag. p. 375ab. 

30. Vav. 5, 13-14. 

31. Ibid. 5, 13-14; 5, 17. 

32. Ibid., 5, 1-2. 

33. Ibid., 5, 9-10. 
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nature of the faults and the prayascittas for them, and the pra- 
m the same to the nuns under her.* 


410 
know the 
vartinī was to infor 
avacchedini) : 


ests, she controlled a part of a group (gana) 
nate to the pravartinī. Her 


Ganāvaccheiņā (gam 


As the very name sugg 
of the nuns. It appears that she was subordi 
duties were those of gaņāvaccedaka among the monks. 


Her position in the Church hierarchy is not clear as it is described 


differently in different texts. Sometimes she follows immediately the pra- 
vartinī and then the abhisekā comes,” sometimes she is altogether dropped 


in the list. 

No clear idea about her duties in the order can be had, but she was 
not as highly rated or put confidence into as the pravartini as is clear 
from the rule which lays down that she was to remain with three other 
nuns—while the pravartini with only two—in winter and summer, and in 
the company of four others in the rainy season.36 


Abhisegā (abhisekā): 

She is to be met with in the Brhatkalpabhāsya. Sometimes she is 
eguated with the ganini?' sometimes simply explained as ‘pravartinipada- 
yogya’; fit for the office of a ganini,3® while in some places she comes after 
the pravaratini®® It is very difficult, therefore, to understand her exact 

nature and the duties she was expected to do. It may be that she was 
next to a pravartinī or to a gaņinī in point of respect hy others, if not of 
_ authority. i 


Aa oe + j 

58 b. case of some of the other officers, her place was also not 

m m m ce hierarchy as in some places she is mentioned after 
and in some other places before her? Her designation sug- 


1. V, 6048 (comm.), 
vartini, ganavacchedini, abhiseka and bhiksuni. 


pM TED A F i 
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Bhikkhuna (bhiksunt) : 


It was a very general term signifying a nun, but she perhaps stood 
higher than the ‘Khuddiya’. 


Khuddiya (ksullikā): 


The word probably stood for a young nuni! who was not confirmed 
or who was still under probation. 


Besides these, another officer called the ‘mahattariya’? (mahattarika) 
is referred to and it is laid down that the nuns should remain under her 
control. It may be that she was an old and respected member of a gaccha 
or a group of nuns and her duties were administrative as well as spiritual. 


Execution of Church Discipline: 


As in the case of the monks, so also about the nuns, the early texts 
do not give details about concrete examples of transgressions and the punish- 
ments for them. The Chedasūtras, and later on the Brhatkalpabhāsya, give 
numerous details about them. 


The initiation of women was solely left to the nuns and the ācārya, 
and no monk could initiate a woman. for personal motives. The monk was 
to take advice from an elderly nun regarding this matter and then hand 
her over to the therī.* 


After initiation, if a nun wanted confirmation (upasthapana), she had 
to go to that particular group for that act; on the other hand, a monk who 
had received initiation could choose a guru belonging to any other group.“ 


No nun or monk was allowed to initiate a person below eight years.* 


| Under no circumstances were the nuns to remain without a chief. 
| If, while touring, the leader among them died, then they were to appoint 
the immediate subordinate to that post, or else were to merge p s 
a major group. If they remained without a head, then they had to UOCE 
either ‘cheda’ (i.e. shortening of the period of nunhood) or ‘parihara’ (e. 
an isolatory penance for the offence).** 


41, Explained as ‘bala’, Ibid. Vol. IV, 4339. 

2 42. Gacchücüra, V. 118; Mahattara” is a term used in epigraphs to denote an officer 
in local administration. 

43. Vav. 7, 4-5. 

44. Ibid., 7, 6-7. 

45. Ibid., 10, 16-17. 

46. Ibid., 5, 11-12, 
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It was not in the hands of either an individual nun or a group of them 
to punish the transgressor. They were not expected to severe all connec- 
tions with the offender of their own accord, but they were to inform the 
ācārya about it, and prescribe a certain period to that nun for improvement. 
If she improved, well and good; but if she did not, then they told her about 
it beforehand and then severed all contact with her.*” 


The Brhatkalpasūtra gives several rules and prescribes punishments of 
varied magnitudes both to the monks and nuns. A single instance may 
not be out of place here which goes to prove the increasing severity of 
punishment with the higher position of the transgressor in the church 
hierarchy. 

Standing near the shore of water involved a fault. For this, if a nun 
were seen by somebody doing it, she had to undergo ‘gurupaficaka’; if she 
stood there for a porisi and was seen by somebody then 'laghuda$aka'; if . 
unseen, then ‘gurupaficaka’; if she lay down near water, then she had to 
undergo prāyašcittas varying between ‘aghuratrindiva’ and "laghuvirm$a- 
tiratrindiva’; if she slept there, then 'guruviméatirátrindiva'; if she ate food 
there, then a prayascitta upto *gurupaūcavirnšatirātrindiva'; if she eased her- 
self there, then laghumāsa”; if she studied there, then ‘madsaguru’; if she 
kept a night vigil (dharmajāgarika) there, then ‘caturlaghuka’; and if she 
performed 'kāyotsarga” there, then ‘caturguru’. 


This was only in the case of the ksullika, ie. a junior nun. The 
punishment increased with the position of authority. The sthavirā had to 
undergo for the same offence prāyašcittas varying between ‘surupaficaka’ 
and ‘sadlaghu’; for the bhiksuni: ‘laghudagaka’ upto ‘sadguruka’; for the 
abhiseka: ‘gurudagaka’ upto ‘cheda’; and for the pravartini: "laghupafica- 
dasaka’ upto ‘miula’.48 


The ‘caturguru’ consisted of a fast of one day, the 'caturlaghu' of a 
cay s fast with ‘ayambila’; the 'māsalaghu' consisted in taking meals when 
half the day is gone, and the ‘pañcarātrindiva’ consisted of: 


(a) not taking food in the first ‘prahara’ of the day, 
(b) not eating food in the first one and a half praharas of the day, 
(c) the same with regard to the first two praharas, 
(d) taking food once (ekāšana) 
and (e) āyambila.? 


47. Ibid., 7, 3. 
48. Brh. kalp. bhā., III, 2409, (comm. pp. 684-85). 
49. I am indebted to Muni KEVALAVIJAYAJI for this information. He was kind 


enough to explain some of the Chedasütras to me and spared no efforts to solve my 
difficulties. 
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The rest of the punishments for transgressions are more or less the 
same as those prescribed to the monks. One thing, however, may be noted, 
and that is with regard to the ‘parihara’—i.e. keeping the transgressor 
separate from the group and severing all contact with her. According to the 
Vyavahürasütra?? the nuns underwent this punishment, while the Brhatkalpa- 
bhasya®! exempted the nuns from undergoing it. 


A spotless life and the practice of rigorous discipline was expected of 
every nun and it was said that a nun could reach the rank equal to that 
of the upādhyāya after thirty years, and that of an ācāryopādhyāya only 
after sixty years which shows that the Church was very strict towards them. 


Bound by these rules of discipline and working under the different 
officers of the Church, the nuns lived in groups. No details about the limit 
put on the number of the members of a group are to be found. The earliest 
texts refer to as many as five hundred nuns remaining under one head 
(ganini) 52 Later on, it seems that both monks and nuns formed one group 
(gana) as the expression ‘sa-ganicciyaé va para-ganicciyaé va nigganthiée™ 
(a nun belonging to one’s—i.e. a monk’s—own gana or to an other gana) 
suggests. When the ganas gave place to the gacchas, the nuns were grouped 
in gacchas, which, according to the Mūlācāra, consisted of three and seven 
persons, respectively.** 


Touring: 


Controlled by these rules and disciplinary regulations, the nuns led 
a wandering life like that of the monks. In the eight months of summer and 
winter they wandered from village to village (gāmāņugāmam), and no rules 
fundamentally different from those in the case of the monks are given for 
this aspect of their life. As a matter of fact, right from the time of the 
composition of the Acarünga, different texts give a rule starting with the 
formula: “Je bhikkhü bhikkhuni và", or “Niggantho nigganthi va" which 
shows that the rule was common both to the monks as well as to the nuns. 
The rules pertaining to the mode of their travel, the time for it, stay at one 
place during the four months of the rainy season (vassāvāsa), the limit of. 
staying at one place, etc. are almost identical with those for the monks. 
Only a few distinct rules are henceforth noted. 


š The nuns were prevented from going beyond Anga-Magadha in the east, 
Kaušāmbī to the south, Sthūņā to the west, and Kuņāla in the north, for 


50. 5, 11-12; also Brh. kalp. 1, 38. 
51. Vol. V, p. 1561. 


52. For references to wandering groups of nuns: Nāyā., pp. 151, 173, 224, 
53. Nis. 8, 11. 


54. Mal. 10, 92. 
BULL, DCRI,—60 
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«so far extends the land of the pious”.55 These roughly comprise the 
modern provinces of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. According to some texts, 
it was Samprati, the grandson of Ašoka, who opened up other parts of the 
country for the Jaina monks and nuns by spreading Jainism to those parts. 


A lonely nun, under no circumstances, was to stay or tour, or enter 
a place of rest or relief?! or enter a house for seeking food or drink. She 
was disallowed to go out even to a distance of two hands out of her 
residence at nightJ9 In this connection the story of Mrgàavati?? who could 
not keep proper time owing to the presence of the Moon and the Sun for the 
sermon of Mahavira and was reprimanded by the chief nun Candana for 
this, is well-known. 


Residence: 


As in the four months of the rainy season, so also during the rest of 
the year, nuns had to search a proper residence. The quarters were not to 
lie beyond the limits of the householder's premises. Moreover, such a 
lodge was not to contain cobwebs or living beings9! Specially cleaned or 
prepared lodges for the nun were not allowed.6 All the rules of the pro- 
cedure of seeking a lodging were the same both for the monks and the nuns.* 


Common residence for monks and nuns was normally disallowed. But 
in cases of calamities and unforeseen circumstances, like the stay in a 
forest, or in the vicinity of the colonies of Nāgas and Suvarņakumāras, in 
places where there was danger from robbers, and in such regions where 


either the monk or the nun could find no other shelter, they could have a 
common residence.®4 


According to the Brhatkalpasütra, nuns were disallowed to live in a shop, 

a main road, a cross-road, a triangular place or quadrangular place or court 
65 i A : : 

or bazaar,® in a house with open entrance if there was no curtain put over 


55. Brh. kalp. 1, 51. 

56. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. III, 3271. 
57. Brh. kalp. 5, 15-18. 

58. Gacchācāra, 108. 

59. Thāņ. comm. p. 258a. 

60. Brh. kalp. 1, 22ff. 

61. Ācēr. II, 2, 1, 1 (p. 120). 

62. Ibid, TI, 2, 1, 3 (p. 121). 

63. Ibid., II, 7, 2, Tf (p. 175f£.). 


Vol. 57, p. D m. p. 314a; Buddhist nuns were not allowed to live in a forest: Law, LA. 


65. 1, 12, 
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it,66 in a house with paintings on the wall,” in a lodge where only males 
lived®8 or which was close to the road? which contained wine, which was 
a meeting house or an assembly house or a house with gallery or an abode 
built on the roots of a tree, or open to the rain." 


The reasons behind these rules were based on commonsense which 
helped the nuns to maintain a pure and unharassed life in the society which 
was and is always crazy about the chastity of women. For instance, the 
reasons behind forbidding her to stay in a square or a crowded place were 
based on the doubt that a nun might go astray by looking at young men 
in the street, or at courtesans or at marriage processions. Another reason 
was the fear of public which found an easy ground for scandal and criticism 
in the case of the nun's stay at such a place.” Moreover, heretics took it 
a good cause to scandalise the religion on that account. A place with open 
doors or one devoid of doors provided an easy access to thieves or robbers 
or such other wicked fellows who stole the requisites or raped the nun; 
hence the precautions.” 


In cases of difficulty when no proper residence could be had, the nuns 
were allowed to take resort to other lodgings in an order of preference. In 
the unfit lodgings also, they were to take utmost precautions and were 
asked to study loudly all together, go to ease nature together and never to 
allow young men to enter the lodge.” An elaborate procedure is described 
by which the nuns, in cases of not getting any other proper lodge, had to 
stay in a place having open doors. In such a place they had a pair of 
bamboo or grass-curtains, one each at the inner and the outer sides of the 
frame of the door. These curtains were joined by a piece of cloth. The 
inner curtain had two holes through which strings were passed and tied 
in such a way that the knots of the outer curtain remained inside the inner 
curtain. Only the nun who stood guard at that curtain knew the mechanism 
of the knots. The qualifications of the guard-nun were that she was a 
lady of stout body, well-versed in the sacred lore, of mature age and 
intellect, of pure family, bold and full of stamina. She stood at the door 


66. Ibid., 1, 14. 
67. Ibid., 1, 20. 
68. Ibid., 1, 29. 
69. Ibid., 1, 32. 
70. Ibid., 2, 4. 
71. Ibid, 2, 11. 
72. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. III, 2304-24. 
73. Ibid., 2330. 

14. Ibid., 2320-2324. 
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with a stick in her hand. The nun who wanted to come in was touched by 
the guard at her head, chest, and cheeks to verify whether the person want- 
ing entry was a nun OT somebody else. Then her name was asked and then 
she was let in. If with all these precautions, the trespassers attacked them 
and pushed in, then the older nuns stood out with sticks and warded off 
the raiders while the younger nuns remained inside with sticks. A great 
uproar was also made to get help from the people.” 


With the intention of safety, the nuns were given a differential treat- 
ment as compared with that given to the monks. The places prohibited for 
the nuns were not always treated so for the monks. For instance, the monks 
were allowed to stay in shops, bazaars, etc. with or without the consent 
of the owner,” as also in a place with open entrance.’ 


As seen already, the Sthānāùga permits common residence for the 
monks and nuns only under exceptional circumstances.” But in the 
Brhatkalpa they are allowed to have a common lodge on other occasions 
also. They were allowed to stay together in a place which had no barriers 
and gates but had free exit and entrance.) 


The maximum period of stay in a village was one night (i.e. day) 
and in a town five nights! But later on, it seems, a longer stay was 
permitted, and in a village, etc. "enclosed and without outside houses, the 
nuns (remained) two months, summer and winter; when enclosed and with 
outside houses, four months, two within and two without”.82 At twilight 
or at night they were to remain in their lodge. The rainy season, of course, 
compelled them to stay at one place and many rules regarding this are com- 
mon for the nuns and the monks.* 


Various punishments for the transgressions of these rules are cited in 
great details in the Chedasutras.? 


T5. Ibid., 2331-52. 

76. Brh. kalp. 1, 13. 

71. Ibid.,1, 24. 

78. ‘game egarāiyā nayare paūicarāiyā”. 

79. Brh. kalp. 1, 8-9 (I.A. Vol. 39, p. 260, transl.). 
80. Ibid., 1, 15. 

81. P. 314a. 

82. Brh. kalp. 1, 11. 

83. Ibid, 1, 47. 


zT icu II, 3, 1, 1 (p. 136); Kalpasütra, (SBE., Vol. XXII), transl. pp. 296ff; Brh. 


85. See Appendix 1; also Brh, kalp. bhā. Vol. III, vs. 2312, 2328, 2431. 
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Begging and Food: 


Once a proper residence was obtained, the next important item in the 
life of a nun was the acquisition of pure food in a proper way. 


Here also almost all the rules about begging food for the nun are 
common with those for the monks. In fact, the rules start with the phrase— 
as seen before—"bhikkhü bhikkhuni va” or "niggantho nigganthi va”. The 
time for begging, begging alms at all houses irrespective of the status or 
caste of the householder, going in a group, no talk while begging, asking 
the consent of the superior before going on the alms-round. the non- 
acceptance of food given in an improper way, the mode of walking while 
begging, not going to that place in a hurry to overtake others in need of 
food,—all these and such other details as given in the Ācārānga, Da$avai- 
kālika, Bhagavatī, Sthānāūga and other texts, are identical for both of them. 


The food accepted was to be devoid of any impurity and the forty-six 
faults of begging. The nuns could not accept food involving sinful activity 
(āhākamma), or food given by the owner of the place where the nun stayed 
(sejjàyarapinda), or food specially prepared for them (uddesiya), or food 
containing raw things consisting of the six kinds of living beings. 


Articles of food which were specially forbidden for the nuns were of 
the type of ‘pulakabhatta’ ie. insipid, difficult to digest and tending to lead 
them astray under the influence of passion. The ‘pulaka’ was of three types: 
dhanya-p., consisting of grains difficult to digest; gandha-p., giving smell of 
garlic, etc.; and rasa-p. soup or essence of grapes or tamarind. If a nun 
ate the first type, then she suffered from gases; if she partook of the third 
then she got nature’s calls frequently, and if she tasted the second one, 
then her mouth gave foul smell. Hence she was asked to avoid such regions 
where these articles were eaten. In cases of emergency like the famine, 
she was permitted to accept the first and the last, but not the ‘gandhapulaka’. 
If she could get another type of food, then she accepted that and deposited 
the already obtained ‘pulaka’ on a pure place. Perchance she happened to 
obtain the ‘gandhapulaka’, then she was asked not to wander out till her 
mouth ceased to give out the foul smell. 


Differential treatment in the case of food articles is found in some 
rules. For instance, the nuns were disallowed to accept an unbroken ripe 


cocoanut, while the monks could accept such a one, whether broken or 
unbroken.7 


86. Ibid, Vol. V, 6049-57. 
87. Brh. kalp. 1, 1-5. 
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Clothing: 

Nudity was never advocated for nuns either by the Svetāmbarasts 
or the Digambaras. We have already noted the story of Sivabhūti who did 
not allow his sister to go naked. The Digambaras offer the following 
explanation for this. They say that *women are forbidden from accepting 
severe types of asceticism such as nakedness, because they are consti- 
tutionally unfit. There is a growth of subtle, living beings in their organs 
of generation, between their breasts, in their navel and armpits; their mind 
is fickle and devoid of purity; they have monthly courses; and they cannot 
concentrate undisturbed”.? 


The texts of the Angas give primary rules about the clothing of the 
nuns, and everywhere the nuns are pictured as wearing clothes. 


How the Clothes were Obtained: 


The principal rules of begging clothes at the houses of the laymen 
were the same for both the monks and the nuns. 


Regional Limits to Begging of Clothes: 


They were not to go beyond half a yojana for obtaining clothes? The 
clothes were accepted there and then, and no future promises were 
accepted.?2 


Clothes Unfit for Nuns: 


Such clothes as were bought, washed, dyed, cleaned or perfumed by 
the donor for the sake of the nuns; expensive clothes made of either wool, 
furs or cotton; those which were embroidered or interwoven with gold and 
were ornamental; which were endowed with animal furs; and those which 


contained bulbs or seeds or eggs or living beings—all these were deemed 
unfit both for a monk as well as for a nun.93 


mu, Ur Ibid., 5, 19; See Abhidhānarājendrakoša, Vol. 1, pp. 192-93; Brh. kalp. bhà. Vol. 


Sema Sarela itthi, cālijjati sañjamā viņā tena: 
omen have always to be with clothes, Witi t 
Edu. es. Without clothes they go astray from the 


89; Suttapühuda of Kun 


BOCK and Tert: III 6-14. dakunda, vs. 22-25: UPADHYE, A, N., Pravacanasāra, Io 


90. Acar, II, 5, 1, 6-9 (pp. 158-59 
91. Ibid. II, 5, 1, 2 (p. 157). 4 
92. Ibid., p. 159, 


93. Ibid, II, 5, 1, 3: 4: 5: 10: 11: 12: 13: 15 (pp. 157-61). 
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Clothes Fit for Nuns: 

She could beg clothes prepared out of wool, silk, hemp, palm-leaves, 
cotton or 'Arkatüla' or of such other varieties?! So also, fit, sturdy and 
lasting but pure clothes were accepted by her. 


Number of Clothes: 


In all, only four clothes were used by the nuns. One of them was two 
' cubits broad (duhatthavittharam), two of them were three cubits broad, and 
the fourth was four cubits in breadth.96 


When to Wear These Clothes: 


While going for the alms-round or for religious practices or study or 
on usual tour, the nuns were asked to put on all their clothes." 


The Sthānānga$ says that the first was used in the nunnery 
(upāšraye), the second while going on the begging tour, the third when 
going to ease nature, and the fourth while going to a religious sermon 
(samosaraņa). 


Care about the Clothes: 


: From the rule which disallowed the monks as well as the nuns to 
“make coloured clothes colourless and colour colourless clothes"? it ap- 
pears that colour did not get as much importance in the early days as it did 
"later, on, and the monks as well as the nuns perhaps used coloured clothes 
given by the laymen to them. Not only this but they were allowed to sew 
together pieces of clothes to bring them to the proper breadth. Some later 
texts?! however, clearly state that only white clothes were to be worn by 
a nun, and she was forbidden to stitch together or embroider clothes for 
laymen.102 


As seen already, no washing of clothes was allowed in plentiful 
water.03 Airing or drying the clothes, however, was permitted, and that too, 


94. Ibid, II, 5, 1, 1 (p. 157). 

j : 95. Ibid. II, 5, 1, 16 (p. 162). 

DER 96. Ibid. II, 5, 1, 1 (p. 157); Than. p. 186b. 
97. Ācār. II, 5, 2, 1 (p. 163). 

98. p. 187b (comm.). 

99. Acar. II, 5, 2, 5 (p. 164). 

100. Ibid. II, 5, 1, 1 (p. 157). m 
101. Gacchācāra, 112. C 
102. Ibid., 123. ; à 
103. Ācār. II, 5, 1, 17 (p. 162); The Piņdaniryukti, however, does 
thes sometime early before the rains begin. It is not clear 
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on a place carefully inspected, and which contained no living beings, for 
instance, a heap of ashes or of bones.!9t 


Numerous other details are available in the Niryuktis and the 
Brhatkalpabhāsya. The Oghaniryukti!5 gives a complete list of as many 
as eleven clothes to be worn by the nun and the Brhatkalpabhāsya!6 also 
confirms the same number. 


Out of the eleven clothes, six were worn on the lower part of the 
body and five on the upper part of the body. 


Clothes Worn on the Lower Half of the Body: 1% 
(1) Uggahaņantaga: 


It was so worn as to cover the private parts of the body. It was broad 
in the middle and thin at the ends. A smooth piece of cloth was used for 
this purpose (ghanamasina). This piece was like the shape of a boat 
(navanibho) 108 


(2) Patta: 


It was meant to cover the waist and was tied by fasteners. The 
breadth of the piece was four fingers, or it varied according to the size of 
the body. It covered the ‘uggahanantaga’ and resembled the shorts used 
by wrestlers (chàyantoggahanantagam, kadibandho mallakaccha vā).'9 


3) Addhoruga: 


It covered both the above two pieces of clothes (dovi genhiürm chayaé 


kadivibhāgam). It covered the entire waist and was fastened on both sides 
over the breast.!10 


(4) Calaņā: 


It pes unie the knees (jāņupamāņā) and resembled the piece of cloth 
worn by the ‘lankhiyas’ (or the people who perform gymnastics on the pieces 
of bamboos), and was unsewn (asiviya) 141 


104. Acar. II, 5, 1, 23 (p. 163). 
105. 671-678. 

106. Vol. IV, 40806. 

107. Ibid. 4084-87. 

108. Ogha-N. bhā. 313, 

109, Ibid., 314. 

110. Ibid., 315. 

111. Ibid, 
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(5) Antoniyamsant: 


This covered the portion of the body from the waist upto half of the 
thighs (addhajanghāč) ile 


(6) Bahiraniyamsam: 


The portion of the body from the waist upto the ankles was covered with 
this piece of clothing and it was tied with strings at the waist (kadi ya dorena 
| padibaddhā).'!* 


Clothes Worn on the Upper Part oj the Body:1* 
(1) Kaīcuka: 


It covered the breasts and was probably unsewn (asiviya). The 
standard size consisted of two and a half hands in length and one hand in 
breadth. It varied according to different persons, as the measure is prescrib- 
ed according to the nun's own fore-arm.15 


(2) Okacchiya: 


It was more or less similar to the previous one (evameva), but was 
tied on the left shoulder. It covered the back and the breasts.116 


(3) Vegacchi: 


It was a piece of cloth which covered ‘kaficuka’ and the ‘okacchiya’ 
and was tied on the right shoulder." 


(4) Sanghadi: 


These were four (caiira) in number. That which was two hands in 
length was used in the nunnery. The other two which were three hands 
in measure (tihatthāyāmā) were used when going for the alms-round and 
for easing nature. The fourth one which was four hands (caühattha) in 
length, was used when going for religious sermons or congregations!!% 
(samosaraņa). 


112. Ibid., 316. 

113. Ibid., 316. 

114. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. TV, 4088-91 

115. Ogha-N. bhā. 317. 

16. Ibid. 

117. Ibid., 318. 

118. Ibid. 318-19; Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. IV, 4089-90. 
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(5) Khandhakaraņā: 

It was four hands in length (catihatthavitthaha) , and was meant 
principally to save oneself from a strong breeze (vāyavihuyarakkhatthā). 
Another interesting purpose to which it could be put to was giving an ap- 
pearance of dwarfness to beautiful nuns by placing it at their backs and 
tying it with the garments Nos. (2) and (3) (khujjakaraņī ü kīrai rūvavāiņa 
kudahaheüm) 49 


What Clothes at What Time? 


All of these clothes were to be put on by the nun when she went to 
beg food.?? She was to use the ‘uggahapattaka’ without fail at the time 
of seeking alms, otherwise people were likely to condemn her seeing the 
stains of the blood which passed at her monthly course; or being devoid 
of it, she was likely to give up all shame and indulge in all sorts of activities; 
or there was a possibility of her being seized by a wicked person and then 
getting unconscious raped by him. She would thus lose all that was precious 
for female conduct, for it was said that character and shamefulness are the 
ornaments of women (bibhüsanam sila hiri ya itthié) 122 


The nun was on no account to accept and wear any clothes of her own 
accord without taking the consent of the pravartini or the ācārya. The faults 
involved in thus accepting the clothes were as follows: 122 


(i) seeing a man giving clothes directly to the nun, the newly ordain- 
ed nuns would suspect the purpose of it and would lose faith in the Law; 

(i) it would tend to the breaking of self-control; 

(ii) nuns would become greedy of clothes; 

(iv) the clothes would turn out to be charmed and thus put the nun 
in trouble; 

(v) there would arise quarrels over it; and lastly, 

(vi) there would arise a keen competition among nuns to acquire 
clothes and would lead them to obtain clothes in any way they liked. 


donor nm ee eee to offer them clothes then the nuns told the 
of the hea md xx not accept clothes without the express permission 
handed over such T. ey happened to accept clothes, then the nuns 
away for a week t es to the superior. Then they were washed and kept, 

ees to test whether they were charmed or had any other defects. 


119. Ogha-N. tha, 32, 

- Brh. kalp. bhà, Vol. IV, 41 
121. Tid, 4105-4116; Mg, ^ 
122, Ibid, 4153, 
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Then they were given by the gaņadhara to the pravartinī who distributed 
them to the needy nuns. In the case of the absence of an ācārya, the pra- 
vartinī used to accept clothes from the immediate subordinate of the ācārya, 
like the upādhyāya, etc. If the pravartinī was absent, then the nuns tested 
the clothes in groups and then accepted them. As a last resort, they took 


the help of the devoted laymen and laywomen in the acceptance of proper 
clothes.123 


In obtaining clothes, the nuns had to be careful regarding the person 
who offered clothes to them. They were not allowed to accept apparel from 
the ‘kapalikas’, the bhikkhus (explained as Buddhist monks), the ‘Sucivadins’ 
(parivrajakas), the ‘kurcikas’, courtesans, merchants, young people, a well 
acquainted nomad, and from close relatives. The reason for not accepting 
clothing from the first two in this list was that they were notorious for offer- 
ing charmed clothes. A wonderful sense of psychological observation is 
revealed in the rule which prohibited them from accepting clothes from the 
son of their own maternal uncle. Seeing the nun accepting clothes from 
her maternal uncle’s son, his wife was likely to dislike it and out of womanly 
envy tended to declare that that particular nun was indirectly disturbing the 
happiness of her married life! This being the case, the nuns were asked to 


obtain clothing only from the pure (bhāvita) and impartial (madhyastha) 
families.!24 


Certain superstitions about clothes were also taken into consideration at 
the time of accepting them. Certain signs about them indicated a calamity 
While certain suggested good time to come. For instance, clothes torn by 
mice or burnt in some portions foretold danger and calamity.!?5 


OTHER REQUISITES: 


The nuns did not possess requisites fundamentally different from those 
of the monks and the rules about the seeking of proper alms-bowl (pàya), 
the broom (rayaharana), the bedding (pidha-phalaga-sejja-santharaya) con- 
sisting of a plank, a stool and a mattress, etc. were common both for the 
monks and for the nuns; as such, they need not be repeated here over again. 
Only the distinct rules connected with these are noted down blow. 


By the time of the Oghaniryukti, it seems that the nuns had increased 
their number of requisites the case being similar regarding their clothing. 
A list of as many as twenty-five requisites consisting of eleven types of 


123. Ibid., 4165, 4170-71, 4177, 4181-84; Vol. IIT, 2815-35. 
124. Ibid. 2822-27. ; 
125. Ibid., 2830-35, 
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pes of other reguisites is to be met with.?6 It con- 


484 


clothing and fourteen ty 
sisted of the following: 


(1) patta (patra) 

(2) pattābandho (pātrakabandha) 

(3) pāyatthavaņa (pātrasthāpana) 

(4) pāyakesariyā (pātrakesarikā) 

(5) padalāim (patalāni) 

(6) rayattāņa (rajastrāņa) 

(7) gocchaga (gocchaka) 

(8-10) three pacchagas (pracchadakas) 

(11) rayaharana (rajoharana) 

(12) muhapatti (mukhapatrī) 

(13) mattaga (mātraka) 

(14) kamadhaga (kamathaka). 

Out of all these twenty-five reguisites which included clothes also, the 
essential or compulsory requisites (utkrstata) were eight: three robes, 
alms-bowl, ‘abhyantaranivasant’, *bahirnivasanl, ‘sanghatika’ and 'skandha- 
karan’. The normal number of requisites consisted of thirteen articles: 
‘rajoharana’, ‘patalakani’, ‘patrakabandha’, ‘rajstrana’, ‘matraka’, ‘kamathaka’, 
‘avagrahanantaka’, ‘patta’, ‘ardhoruka’, ‘kancuka’, ‘calanika’, ‘aupakaksika’ 
and the 'vaikaksikí. And those of less importance (?) (jaghanya) were 
four: ‘mukhapotika’, ‘patrakesarika’, ‘gocchaka’, and ‘patrasthapanaka’ 1?" 


Besides this normal number of requisites, a number of other articles 
were permitted both for the nuns as well as for the monks for a temporary 
period or for the rainy season. It consisted of such things as the ‘padalekha- 
_nikā' used in clearing up mud from one's feet, the fivefold protectors from 

. the rain made either of cotton or of 'sūcī or leaves of palāša tree or of 
nboo or of hair of animals (vāla); the three kinds of vessels for depositing 
_ bo ily dirt and excretion; and the ‘varaka’ which was used for carrying 
to be used after easing nature, etc.?8 Such articles like the needle 
nail-cutter (nakhaharaņī), the tooth-brush (danta-Sodhana) and the 
ck (karna-Sodhana), ete. were, it appears, allowed both to the monks 


gh many of these requisites were common for both the sec- 
rch, yet a distinction was made in some of them. For 
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instance, a broom with a long wooden staff, a curved bowl and a vessel 
` with a handle were not permitted to the nuns. So also they were forbidden 
to use a roll of clothes as a support to their back, while the monks could 
use it30 ScHuBRING remarks in this connection that "they were by no 
means sure of the chastity of the nun's thoughts".3! Besides this, they were 
not to use beds of soft cotton? and a ‘rajoharana’ of white threads.!?* 


There were some articles the use of which was restricted only to the 
nuns. For instance, only the nuns were allowed to carry and use a vessel 
coated from inside (antolittayam ghadimattaé) 3% for the purpose of easing 
nature at night. If a nun refused to have such a pot then various prāyašcittas 
wexe prescribed for her. Not only that, but if the ācārya failed to tell about 
it to the pravartini and the latter to her nuns, then they also had to undergo 
punishments.1%5 


In certain residences, they used curtains (cilimilī) to close the door 
so that they could live in safety and mental freedom inside the residence. 
We have already seen how and when it was used. 


Normally they were not permitted to use hairless skins. But in cases 
of illness, certain skins were prescribed as remedies. In cases of titanus 
or piles or severe pain or in cases of the bones getting disjointed or in com- 
plete or partial paralysis, a nun was allowed to use hairless skins. The skin 
of a tiger or a hyena was used for patients of paralysis, and in the case of a 
dog-bite the nun was made to lie down on the skin of a tiger, or else that 
particular portion was covered with that skin. An old nun (sthavirā) was 
allowed to use skins with hair, but only after spreading it in a way so as to 
make the hair face the ground, if her limbs brushed together. 


PENANCE AND FASTING: 


The early texts refer to the various fasts done by the nuns. They did 
fasts not only of smaller duration like the ‘caiittha’ or ‘atthama’, etc.!57 but 
practised fasts of the duration of even one month, and we get constant 
references to nuns doing the 'māsiā sarnlehana’.“* Even more severe fast- 
ing, the cycle of which took years together, was practised, and we have 


130. Brh. kalp. p. 5, 35-46; bhāsya, Vol. II, 1046-48. 
131. I.A., Vol. 39, p. 266, fn.42. 

132. Gaechācāra, 114. 

133. Ibid., 120. 

134. Brh. kalp. 1, 16. 

135. Ibid. bhāsya, Vol. III, 2362-63. 

136. Ibid., Vol. IV, 3816-18. 

197. Naya. p. 199. 

138. Ibid., p. 200; see also Gacchacara, 134. 
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references to various varieties like the tāyambilavaddhamāņatavokamma”1%9 
(fourteen years, three months and twenty days), the 'mahālayam Sihanik- 
kiliypatavokamma'* (six years, two months and twelve days), the 'kanaga- 
valitavokamma’™! (five years, nine months and eighteen days), the ‘rayana- 
valitavokamma, (five years, two months and twenty-eight days), the 
tmuttavalitavokamma'!4 (three years and ten months), the 'mahālaya (type 
of) savvaóbhaddatavokamma'4* (two years, eight months and twenty days), 
the 'khuddāga (type of) savvabhaddapadimā't5 (one year, one month and 
ten days), the ‘khuddaga sihanikkiliyatavokamma'46 and the ‘gunarayana- 
tavokamma done by nuns.!t” 


The Brhatkalpasütra, however, lays down the following rules regard- 
ing the mortification of the body in the case of the nuns: 


* (1) she may not give her body to asceticism; 

(2) she may not, outside a village, etc. upto a caravansarai, con- 
tinually stretching the arms upwards, the face turned towards the sun, stand- 
ing upon one foot, mortify herself on an estrada; 

(3) she may do it only within the house enclosure with a cloth 
on, with the feet on level ground; 

(4) she may not take up a general position of penance; 

(5) she may not stand motionless; 

(6) she may not sit crouching on the ground; 

(7) she may not cower down; 

(8) she may not sit “as a hero" (vīrāsana posture); 

(9) she may not remain stiff as a stick; or 

(10) bent like a cudgel; or 

(11) lie on the back; or 

(12) on the face; or 

(13) bent round like a mango fruit; or 
(14) stretched out on one side.”!48 


It seems, therefore, that severe forms of bodily mortifications were not 
allowed to nuns. 


139. Amtg. p. 52. 
140, Ibid., p. 48. 
141. Ibid., p. 47. 
142. Ibid., pp. 45-46. 
143. Ibid., p. 52. 
144, Ibid., p. 50. 
145. Ibid., p. 49. 
146. Ibid., p. 47. 
147. Anttr. p. 58. 


Brh. kalp. 5, 21-34: Transl, I.A. Vol. 39, p. 266: These were various bodily 
postures practised by the monks: see Chapt. 1 of this Part, 
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Fasts of different durations and types were current in the time of the 
Brhatkalpabhāsya as it prescribes fasts like ‘masalaghu,’ 'māsaguru, 'catur- 
laghu, ‘caturguru,’ etc. for various transgressions. 


MORAL DISCIPLINE AND SELF-CONTROL: 


This formed the very kernel of nun-life and the description of the nuns 
wandering from village to village in groups is quite interesting. A group of 
nuns is described as “wandering in due course, endowed with the proper 
rules of movement (iriyasamiya6), with those of speech (bhāsāsamiyāt), and 
of begging food (esaņāsamiyā), with those concerning the deposition of the 
requisites (Ayanabhandamattanikkhevandsamiya6), with those regarding the 
deposition of bodily dirt (uccārapāsavaņakhelajallasinghāņaparitthāvaņā- 
samiyad), well controlled in mind (maņaguttīd), in speech (vayaguttió), in 
body (kāyaguttīd); with their sense organs well under restraint (guttindi- 
yas) and perfect in celibacy (guttabambhayarin:),..... (etc.).”19 


It is clear from the above passage that the nuns had also to practise 
the well-known ‘paficasamitis’ and 'tri-guptis which implied perfect control 
over the mind, speech and body, and extreme care regarding the living beings. 
The five great vows (paficamahavratas) were also prescribed for the nuns. 


Confession (ālocanā) of the fault committed, the resolve not to do it 
again (pratikramana) and expiation (prāyašcitta) for the same was compul- 
sory for the nuns as it was so for the monks. They had to do all these be- 
fore the pravartinī,! everyday (daivasika) as well as every fortnight (pak- 
khiya). The yearly performance was called 'sārnvatsarika”. Besides the pra- 
vartinī, the nuns were permitted to make confession before a gitartha (i.e., 
well-versed person), and if such a one was not available then they were al- 
lowed to do it among themselves.5? Under no circumstances a nun was al- 
lowed to do it alone.153 


Never was she to utter unbecoming speech. Falsehood, condemnation 
of others, scolding others, rough speech, worldly speech like that of a house- 
holder (gàratthiya), or that which would tend to raise hushed up quarrels, 
were deemed unfit for herJ9^ Talk about food (bhattakaha), gossip about 
the affairs of the country (desakahā) or regarding the king (rayakaha) were 


149. Niryā. p. 49. 

150. Ibid., p. 53; story of Bhüya in this connection: Ibid. pp. 66-67. 
151. Bhā. p. 314ab. 

152. Vav. 5, 19. 

153. Ogha.-N. comm. p. 225b. 

154. Thāņ. 310a. 
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forbidden to her. Being controlled in speech, no cause for quarrel was 
expected, but perchance a quarrel took place then it NS the duty of the 
ganini to pacify her disciples by means of pleasing words.'** Inspite of these 
rules, it appears that quarrels did take place among the monks and nuns or 
among the nuns only, and in that case the pravartini or the ācārya was ex- 
pected to pacify the quarrel. Neither the nuns nor the monks were allowed 
to give ksāmaņā (pardon) from a distance among themselves.” 


The body was to be completely neglected and no efforts of decorating 
it or even giving it an appearance of deliberate or conscious neatness were 
allowed. The rule was more strict to the nuns than to the monks. 


For this very purpose, it seems, that the nuns had to undergo the act 
of ‘loya’ (loca) or uprooting the hair. It was incumbent on every nun right 
from the time of initiation, and we come across many references to this ‘pafi- 
camutthiya loya.89 Besides ‘loya’, the phrase used to denote this act was 
‘munde bhavitta.’ 


Besides this, the nun was not allowed to take bath or wash limbs 
or powder them or decorate them in any way.!? In cases of illness, however, 
they were allowed to take medicine, and were expected to wait upon and 
nurse the younger candidates among themselves.16° No attachment towards 
others was to be shown and there are instances of nuns who were banished 
from the gana for fondling the children of others or for devoting much time 
to the toiletting of the body. 


The fundamental rule of a nun’s life was the practice of perfect chas- 
tity, and she had to undergo a strict discipline in this matter. Numerous 
rules are prescribed for this and all the texts practically agree in this respect. 


155. Ibid., p. 212b. 

156. Gacchācāra, 130. 

157. Vav. 7, 8-9. 

158. Amtg. p. 27, 28; Niryā. p. 52; Nāyā. p. 118; Uttar. XXII, 30; ALTEKAR (Position 
of Women, pp. 188-91) opines that tonsure of widows in Brahmanism could not have 
arisen before c. 500 A.D., as niyoga and remarriage were permitted down to that period. 
He does not trace it even in the Early Smrtis or in the Mahabharata. On epigraphical 
evidence, he says that round about 900 a. only oiling of the hair of widow was stopped. 
The head was not shaven. After the 9th cent. AD., the system of tonsure might have 
started owing to prohibition of niyoga and remarriage, and it might have been general from. 
about 1200 a.n. He traces the practice of the tonsure of Hindu widows to the practice of 
shaving the head as carried out by the Jaina and Buddhist nuns. 

159. Gacchācāra, 114, 122. 

160. Vav. 5, 21; Gacchācāra, 119. i 


161. Niryā. p. 53; Story of Subhaddā in Pupphiyāč, Brhatkathākoša, Intro. p. 21. 
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A nun was expected to take all precautions to avoid contact with bad 
elements in the society, as well as abstain from such, if at all, in the Order 
itself. Utmost care was taken that a nun may not go astray and we have 
already seen that articles like a broom with a wooden stick, a bottle gourd 
and a pot with a handle were prohibited for her use. She was not allowed 
to teach 'rágamandalas or amorous postures or to feed, decorate or fondle a 
young child. It was possibly for the information of the nuns that one of 
the texts of the Angas!9* gives five reasons of conception so that the nuns may 
avoid them. In sleeping also an old nun (therī) slept in between two young 
nuns.165 


Even in sickness, she had to be careful For, when a sick nun was 
embraced by her mother, sister, or daughter, or was afforded assistance, and 
thereby committed impurity, then she had to undergo a penance (parihāra) 
for that offence.6 Appreciating a minor male touch also led to punish- 
ment.l6 The mad nuns were tied and separated in a room or in a well which 
contained no water. 9 The exhibition of a human body besmeared with dirty 
things was adopted in curing a nun who had an excessive attachment for 
sex.69 No contact with even the magically created males!” nor an insect’s 
entry into the organ was allowed,! and the nuns had to undergo penances 
for the offences. 


With all these precautions, numerous instances are recorded of nuns 
who were harassed by young people, bad elements, householders and kings. 
The licentious persons (natavitadayah) followed them upto their residence 
and harassed them while they were on the alms-tour72 Cases of kidnapping 
occurred on a large scale and the instance of king Gaddabhilla of Ujjeni who 
kidnapped the sister-nun of Kālakācārya is well-known.l!$ The Avasyaka- 
Niryukti!!* refers to another king who abducted a beautiful nun, and it was 
only when the pillars of his palace were flung high up in the sky by a monk 
through spells and magic that he released her. Sometimes householders,!”5 


162. Brh. kalp. 5, 35-46. 
163. Gacchācāra, 122, 119. 
164. Than. 313a; Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. IV, 4139. 
165. Gacchācāra, 123. 
166. Brh. kalp. 4, 9-10. 
167. Ibid., Bhāsya, Vol. V, 5253. 
168. Ibid., Vol. I, 122-5 (pīthikā). 
169. Ibid. Vol. VI, 6267. 
170. Brh. kalp. 4, 1-4. 
171. Ibid., 5, 13-14. 
172. Gacchācāra, 125. 
173. Nis-C. 10, p. 571: (Jam, J. C., op. cit., p. 55). 
174. V. 933, comm. p. 514b. 
175. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. IIT, 2670-2, 
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robbers!'$ and parivrajakas'” troubled them, and either raped them or stole 
away their clothes. 


Numerous instances of the use of spells and magic are alluded to. A 
certain parivrajaka named Pedhala caused impregnation to a nun Sujyestha, 
daughter of king Cetaka./9 Fake monks also caused impregnation and 


abortions. 


Under these circumstances the monks were expected to guard the nuns. 
A. young monk well-versed in the art of fighting was allowed to punish an 
intruder by disguising as a nun? In certain cases even brother-monks 
had to protect their sister-nun with the permission of the ācārya and the 
pravartini.i5? 


The nuns, therefore, had to be extremely careful regarding their resi- 
dence, the society around them and their clothes. Regarding the Jast, they 
were asked to put on all their garments while going out. We have the story 
of the king Murunda of Kusumapura whose sister wanted to renounce the 
world. She asked her brother as to what order of nuns she should adopt. The 
king wanted to test the behaviour of Jaina nuns. So he asked one of his 
elephant-drivers to attack the modesty of a Jaina nun who was going on the 
begging tour. But as she was well-dressed and had put on all the required 
garments, the man could not violate her. Seeing this, the king was pleased and 
was convinced about the precautions the nuns took for the preservation of 
celibacy. He, therefore, asked the man not to trouble her and allowed gladly 
his sister to embrace the order of Jaina nuns.!*! 


Inspite of these precautions, if a nun was raped, then she informed 
about it to her superior without letting other nuns know about it. She was 
not to be driven out of the order but was to be handed over for care to the 
guru or to the ‘sejjayara’ (the person who lent them lodging). The latter 
was told all the facts of the case, and was requested to take care of the un- 
fortunate nun. In case, however, the people at large knew about it, then 
the raped nun was kept in the monastery (upasraya) and was not allowed to 
go out for begging, etc. Other monks and nuns were to bring food for her. 
When she was advanced in pregnancy she was handed over to a devoted lay- 
man and her duties as a nun were suspended so long as her child sucked her. 
Those who teased her or condemned her on account of rape were to undergo 


176. Nis-C. pithika, p. 90. 

177. Than. comm. p. 451b. 

178. Āvašyaka-C. II, p. 175ff. 

179. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. IV, 4106ff. 
180. Ibid., Vol. V, 5255-59. 

181. Ibid., Vol. IV, 4123-26. 
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expiatory penance. It was feared that their teasing would make her indiffer- 
ent and bold enough to practise sexual acts of her own accord. She was not 
to be expelled on the grounds that she would harbour hatred against the 
monks. On the other hand, he who had violated her chastity was to be punish- 
ed with the help of either the king or the laymen, or the monks themselves 
were permitted to punish him.$? The attitude of the Church was remarkably 
sympathetic towards such helpless victims of rape, and these sentiments are 
clear in the following verse: 183 


Ummagena vi ganturh na hoti kim sotavāhiņī salilā 7 
Kāleņa phumphugā vi ya vilīyate hasahaseūņar // 


«Does not a river take to the right course even after flowing in a wrong 
bed? Even the sparks of fire become extinct after some time." 


DAILY ROUTINE: 


The daily routine of nuns did not differ from that of the monks as 
given in the Uttarādhyayana.!$t The group of nuns under Suvvayā (suvratā) 
studied in the first part of the day (padhamaé porisié sajjhayarn karei), in the 
second they meditated (biyaé porisié jhāņam jhiyāyai), and in the third 
scanned the requisites and cleaned the pots carefully and calmly (taiyaé 
porisié aturiyamacavalamasambhante muhapottiyam padilehei, bhayanavat- 
thàni padilehei, bhāyaņāni pamajjai, bhayanani uggahei).18 The description 
is not complete, but the daily routine of monks and nuns did not differ much. 
The principal duties in it seem to have been study, meditation, begging, scan- 
ning the clothes, ‘padikkamana,’ ‘katissagga’, and a short sleep at night. 


STUDY: 


Study, therefore, was an important item in the life of anun. No sooner 
was she initiated in the Order, she was given instructions in the sacred books 
of the Canon. We get constant references to the nuns studying the "samalya- 
māiyātm ekkārasa angāim ahijjhai."!56 Women preachers are often men- 
tioned which included distinguished nuns like Candaņā, the first female dis- 
ciple of Mahāvīra, and Jayantī the sister of king Sayāņīya of Kosambi.1*7 


It seems certain, therefore, that the Jaina nuns did not lag behind 
in education and they were as well educated as their Buddhist counterparts. 


182. Ibid., 4129-46. 

183. Ibid., 4147. 

184. See Chapt. 1 of this Part. 

185. Naya. comm. p. 187ab. 

186. Antg. pp. 29, 53; Nāyā. p. 188; P. 249; (N. V. Varxas edition (p. 200) refers 
to Dovaī studying the eleven Angas). 

187. Antgd. 8; Bhag. 172, 2, etc. ALTEKAR, A. S, op. cit, pp. 15, 27, 212, 
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The periods for study seem to have been common for both the monks and 
the nuns. The hours of study improper for the monks, as given in Sthā- 
nānga,188 seem to have been improper for the nuns also. Study consisted of 

If there was some personal impurity, 


earning, and giving lessons to others. 
then the nuns as well as the monks were not to study themselves, but they 
So also, a nun was allowed to study 


were allowed to give lessons to others. : 
a sütra from a monk only with proper reasons for it.189 


Even though the curriculum of studies was more or less the same for 
both the monks and the nuns, yet taking into account the fickle nature and 
the lack of fortitude (dhrti) peculiar to women, the nuns were not allowed 
to study the Drstivada, Mahaparijna and Aruņopapātra, as the first out of 
these three contained information about spells, etc.!9? 


DEATH: 


Besides natural death, the nuns fasted unto death (sarnlehaņā) which 
was considered to be the best mode of death. If the illness was of an incur- 
able nature, or even normally when they were convinced of the approaching 
end, they started fasting, and giving up all food and drink, and lying on a 
bed of grass (sarnthāra) they bravely awaited death.'?! It is stated that cer- 
tain nuns fasted for a period of a month and then got emancipation.9? The 
typical phrase used is: “masiyaé samlehanaé attāņam jhosettā satthim bhat- 
tài anasanenam cheétta āloiyapadikkantā samāhipattā kālamāse kālam 
kiecā..... »193 (purying herself by means of a month's fast (which involved) 


The rites performed after the death of a nun are not clearly given. The 
Brhatkalpabhāsya!?+ gives the description of the death rites of a monk only. 
It is likely that the same rites were performed at the death of a nun also. 


: We have, up till now, taken a survey of nun life right from her entry 
into the Order upto her death. It would not be out of place here to study the 


mutual relations between the monks and the nuns as they form two limbs 
of the Church. 


188. See Chapt. 1 of this Part. 

189. Vav. 7, 11-14. 

190. Brh. kalp. bhā. Vol. I, 145-46. 
191. Maraņa-samādhi, 541, 549. 
192. Nāyā. XIV, p. 153; VIII, 120. 
193. Ibid. 

See Chapt. 3 of this Part, 
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MONKS AND NUNS: 


(a) Attitude Towards Women in General: 


Right in the earliest portions of the Canon, woman is looked upon as 
something evil that enticed innocent males into a snare of misery. They are 
described as “the greatest temptation"j95 "the causes of all sinful acts”, 
“the slough”,%7 *demons”,% etc. Their bad qualities are described in exag- 
gerated terms. Their passions are said to destroy the celibacy of monks 
“like a pot filled with lac near fire.”! The Taņdulavaicārika-Prakīrņaka? 
gives as many as ninety-three disgualifications of a woman. It may be noted 
that this attitude was not peculiar only to the Jainas but was shared even 
by the Buddhists and the Brāhmanical systems as well. Anyway, between 
the Svetāmbaras and the Digambaras the former were more sympathetic than 
the latter, for they, unlike the Digambaras, held the view that women could 
get moksa in the same birth. 


(b) Occasions of Contact: 


This being the approach towards woman in general?! a monk was 
to be aloof from the contact with a nun, and vice versa, and both were not to 
do anything which would give a cause for suspicion to the public. It was 
laid down that in a town with only one gate, if monks and nuns happened to 
see one another at places of easing nature, then both of them had to undergo 
punishment for that. Only for looking at each other at such place involved 
the undergoing of expiatory penance, and seeing each other at close quarters, 
recognising and saluting to each other, made the nun liable for higher punish- 
ments. It was feared that people were likely to suspect the purpose behind 


195. Acar. SBE, XXII, p. 48. 
196. Ibid., p. 81. 
197. Uttar. II, 17. 
198. Ibid., VIII, 18. 
199. Stkr. 1, 4, 1, 26 (pp. 274-75). ; 
200. pp. 50a-51b: Fanciful etymologies of the different synonymns for woman 
They were looked upon as chains: Devendra the commentator says: 
Kalatranigadam datvà na santustah AI 
ūyopi Ū dadāti gala$rnkhalam 
Bhūyopi apatyarūpeņa da 8 af dane Goras SEES XIN Dees fn, 3. 
Also Āvašyakasūtra, comm. p. 508a, where they are called “moksapathargalah” 
“chains that hinder one’s progress towards liberation.” MC 
201. “The ascetics, those erratic and abnormal examples of the variational m 
... They knew that every natural impulse of a woman (woman is more in harmony wi h 
Nature than man) is the condemnation of asceticism. Al true lovers of the artificial an 
perverse find woman repulsive.” 
——HaveLocx Erus, Man and Woman, p. 441, 
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the salute by the nun to the monk, and if a person made it known to the whole 
town, then the nun had to undergo the punishment of ‘cheda’ (i.e., cutting of 


the standing in nunhood) 2? 

Normally the nuns and the monks were not to stay together. Not 
only that but they were not allowed to live at places whose doors were facing 
each other, or whose back-doors led to each other's residences. So also they 
iam were not to stay in places which were on different levels which made it easy 
for them to look at one another.” But in cases of extreme calamity and the 
absence of a proper residence, they could stay in one lodge.?™ In the rains, 
it was not allowed that a monk and a nun should stand together. But if the 
place was visible to the public or was with open doors, then only that was 


allowed.205 


During the eight months of touring also, the monks and nuns had to 
: take precautions against the public opinion. They were not allowed to tour 
E together, but in cases of danger, as for instance, the trouble from robbers or 
young people, it was the duty of the monks to protect the nuns, and in extreme 
cases even to punish such persons themselves.?06 


If on the begging tour the monks and nuns happened to come together, 
then they were not to salute or show respect to or speak with or look at each 
other2" Normally no exchange of food was allowed between them,?° but 
a raped nun, who had to stay indoors, was entitled to get food from monks 
and nuns who begged for her.2? Public scandal was greatly feared, and 
while on the alms-tour in a town with one gate only, monks and nuns enter- 
ing a deserted place or a temple one after the other had to undergo punish- 
ments which increased according to the number of witnesses in the matter 
and the extent of the spread of the scandal in the public. 


: Exchange of speech between a monk and a nun was allowed only on 
: restricted occasions. He could ask her the proper road if he did not know it, 

- or he could tell her the proper road; he could talk with her when giving the 
fourfold food, as also when causing somebody to give her food.” Normally, 


. Brhat. kalp. bhā. Vol. HII, 2174-75. 
id., 2235-63. : 

. p. 314a. 

utra, SBE, XXII, p. 303. 
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therefore, a nun was disallowed to speak even with her brother-monk;?!? and 
even old monks were not to speak with nuns.23? 


Bodily contact was no doubt forbidden?!^ But on certain occasions, 
a monk was allowed to give support to or help a nun. If she was attacked by 
a beast or a wild bird, if she happened to lose her way and came to bad sur- 
roundings, if she had fallen in mud or water out of which she could not get 
out, at the time of getting into or coming out of a boat, when she had lost 
her psychological balance (khittacitta), when her mind was full of pride 
(dittacitta), when she was possessed by a supernatural being like a Yaksa, 
etc. (jakkhātittham), when she was hysteric (ummāyapattarn), when she was 
in trouble (uvasaggapattam), when she was involved in a guarrel (sāhika- 
ranam), or was undergoing an expiatory penance (sapayacchittam), or when 
she had given up food and drink (bhattapāņapadiyātikkhiyyam)**—then, in 
all these cases the monk could help her. 


It seems probable that the monk was allowed to go to the residence 
of nuns under certain circumstances. But he had to enter it in a proper 
manner, and he who acted against it or kept a stick or a staff or a broom 
or a mouthpiece, etc., in the way of nuns, had to undergo expiatory penance 
for that offence2!6 Nuns were, however, allowed to go to the monk's monas- 
tery for the sake of study as well as for fortnightly pardon-seeking (pāksi- 
kaksámanártham).2 A queer incident of hiding a prince in a nunnery when 
his relatives came to take him back has already been referred to. 


Regarding study also, a lonely monk was not allowed to cēls 
to a lonely nun in the absence of her ‘mahattarika’ (superior nun), and a 
nun was forbidden to give instruction to either an old or a young monk at 
night?19 In cases of difficulty, however, a nun could go to the monks to 
get her doubt explained and solved. 


In illness, a monk was not allowed to accept any medicine, however 
good or difficult to secure, brought by a nun.20 However, nursing the ill in 
their respective communities—i.e., a nun waiting upon an ill nun, and a e 
serving an ill monk—was not only allowed but was laid down as a duty g 


212. Ibid., 109. 

213. Ibid., 62. 

214. Ibid., 83. 

215. Thāņ. pp. 327b, 352a; also Brhatkalpa, 6, 7-12. 
216. Nis. 4, 23-24. 

217. Ogha-N. 107. 

218. Gacchācāra, 94. 

219. Ibid., 116. 

220. Ibid., 92. 
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every monk and nun. The Brhatkalpa?? refers to a queer practice of monks 
and nuns drinking each other's urine or saliva (moya) in cases of snake-bite, 
cholera (visūcikā) and high fever. 


Thus it may be said that as a rule the monks and nuns, in general, 
came into the least contact with one another. But in cases of emergencies 
and calamities the rules were made elastic enough to allow contact which 
did not transgress the limits and the fundamentals of moral discipline, public 
faith and local customs. 


NUNS AND SOCIETY : 


In the society, nuns came in contact with either the devoted laymen 
of Jaina faith or those who were antagonistic to that religion. In the case 
of the latter, the rules were as strict for the nuns as for the monks. No 
contact with hereties was allowed to them. The nuns were not allowed to 
share a common residence with them or have an exchange of requisites, food, 
or clothing. It was said that the Kāpālikas allured the nuns by magical 
spells, while others caused impregnation. It was, therefore, in the fitness 
of things that a system which allowed the least contact of nuns with the 
monks of their own Order should have deplored all contact with the heretics. 


The relations of a nun with the laymen were allowed to be modestly 
cordial but care was taken that they did not become affectionate. Of course, 
a nun had to depend on the laymen for her alms, clothing, residence and 
other requisites, yet that did not entitle her to act as a worldly woman. Her 
duty was chiefly to instruct the laity and to present them a picture of pure 
life. Hence, no worldly activities with the laymen or laywomen such as stitch- 
ing their clothes or giving them clothes or acting as a messenger or telling 
worldly stories or to carry or offer a seat to them or praise them for any reason, 
was allowed to a nun, however good or bad the laity might be.?3 Even with 
their former relatives they were not allowed to keep contact, and anything 
that was likely to lower the prestige of nun-life in the public mind, as well 
as anything that tended to induce a nun to be worldly was not allowed. 


NUNS OF THE STHANAKAVASINS : 


We have noted elsewhere the cause of the rise of this non-idolatrous 
sect among the Svetāmbaras. Along with the rise of the order of such 
monks, an order of nuns among them was also established. 


221. 5,37. 


222. JAIN, J.C., op. cit., pp. 166-67. 
223. Gacchacüra, 113, 115, 124, 126. 
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Regarding their views and mode of life, we have drawn a sketch pre- 


viously. The order of the nuns of the Sthānakavāsins does not differ much 
from those of the monks of the same sect. 


The discipline of the nuns, however, seems strict, and they are not 
normally allowed to have vocal or any other contact with monks. A common 
residence is out of question. The nuns, however, go to the Sthanaka to get 
their difficulties solved. 


There being no idol-worship, most of the time of the nuns is spent in 
the residence which they occupy. They put on white clothes, but the dis- 
tinguishing mark is the use of the ‘muhapatt? which they always use. 


The rest of the rules are common with those of the monks. 


We have, up till now, taken a survey of the life of the nuns among 
the Svetāmbaras. We shall now study the order of the nuns among the 
Digambaras. 


NUNS AMONG THE DIGAMBARAS: 


The order of nuns among the Digambaras did not differ much from that 
of the $vetambaras. The fundamentals of moral discipline were the same. 
Yet, in their attitude towards women, the Digambaras were more strict than 
the Svetambaras. 


Attitude Towards Women: 


The Digambaras not only shared the same views about women in gene- 
ral as those of the Svetāmbaras, but went a step further in holding that 


women, even if they became nuns, were not eligible for liberation, unless they 
were reborn as men.2^ 


The reason behind this view was that liberation was impossible without 
complete non-attachment which implied nudity. We have already seen why 
women were not allowed nudity on grounds of their physical disabilities.225 
Besides these, women were said to be always negligent and crooked. Hence 
they cannot get liberation in that very birth. 29 The Svetambaras are more 
liberal and they hold that a woman can get moksa.**7 


224. Prv., III, 7. 
225. Ibid, TIT, 10-14. 
226. Ibid., III, 8-9. ie šā E 


227. See Vim. 19, 8f, where Haribhadra advocates that women are eligible both 
for Kevalajīāna as well as for Liberation (siddhi), as mental purity, so as for 
iberation, can be had both by males as well as by females. 
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Once the weakness of woman Was established and the doors closed for 
them to get liberation, the Digambaras imposed a strict discipline on the order 


of nuns. 


Initiation and Church Administration: 

The Digambara texts present scanty information about the organisation 
of the Church. The Mūlācāra which gives a complete picture of the monk- 
order fails in this respect. It may, therefore, be said that the rules regarding 
the qualifications of women to enter the order, the ceremony of renunciation, 
etc, were possibly the same as those in the case of the monks. 


Regarding the Church hierarchy also, we fail to get any glimpse of an 
elaborate system as in the case of the $vetàmbaras with a galaxy of different 
officers. It does not, however, necessarily imply the absence of such a 
machinery. 

The ganini?3 is often mentioned and she was the supreme head of the 
group of nuns. Her duties consisted of the management of the moral and 
practical aspects of the gana (group) of the nuns. 


Another officer mentioned is the ‘theri’? The word suggests a nun 
advanced in age and standing. It is difficult to say what exactly her duties 
were. 


For these offices a high standard of moral discipline together with a 
sound knowledge of the sacred texts and administrative abilities was 
required. 


The nuns were probably divided into groups as the word ‘gana’ sug- 
gests. Besides the gana, there was also the ‘gaccha’, and these two are des- 
cribed to consist of three and seven persons respectively. 


The nature and the execution of punishments for transgressions of 
rules by a nun is not so clear here as in the case of the Svetāmbaras. It may 
be that the Digambaras perhaps neglected the order of nuns on account of 
their more prejudiced outlook towards woman in general. 


Regarding other aspects of nun-life, the Digambaras imposed the same 
discipline on them as the Svetambaras did. 
Food and begging: 


Nuns in groups of three, five or seven went out for the alms-tour.”* 
They were always accompanied by old nuns (theri and were expected to 


228. Mūl. 4, 178. 
229. Ibid., 4, 194. 
230. Ibid., 10, 92. 
231. Ibid., 4, 194. 
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offer protection to one another in cases of trouble. Exchange of food between 
monks and nuns was not allowed. They were not permitted to cook food 
for themselves and no fire-activity was ever permitted.?3 The rest of the 
rules, it seems, were common with those laid down for the monks. The nun 
took meals only once a day. 


Clothing: 


As already seen, nudity was not allowed to nuns. She used a garment 
which she kept even when taking food.225 No other details are available. 


Residence: 


Nuns were not permitted to stay with householders as also in a place 
where bad characters put up. Nuns were always asked to stay in groups of 
two, three or more.?% 


Study: 


Activities pertaining to ink and writing were not permitted to them." 
Like the Svetāmbaras, the Digambara nuns were also not allowed to study 
certain texts. The books ascribed to the ‘sanadharas,’ the ‘pratyekabuddhas’, 
the ‘Srutakevalins’, as also the ‘abhinnadasapurvakathita’ (ie. texts pro- 
pounded by the holders of the knowledge of the ten pürvas) were to be 
studied only by the monks. Only those who had great moral attributes 
and a deep knowledge of the scriptures were allowed to instruct the nuns??? 


Moral Discipline: 


The nuns were expected to be modest, perfect in celibacy and non- 
attached to worldly things.” They were to be obedient towards the ganini 
No bodily decorations were encouraged and it was laid down that they should 
not appear neat and smart?! No bathing was allowed. It was laid down 
that they should not weep for the miserable, should not bathe a baby or feed 
it, and should not do ‘satrakarana’ (spinning?) . They were not allowed to 
perform any activity pertaining to weapon, ink, agriculture, trade, sculpture, 


232. Ibid., 6, 49. 

233. Ibid., 4, 193. 

234. Suttapühuda 22-25 (Urapuye, A.N. Pro. Intr, p. XXX). 
235. Ibid. 

236. Mūl. 4, 191. 

237. Ibid., 4, 193. 

238. Ibid., 4, 80-81. 

239. Ibid., 4, 183-84. 

240. For qualities of nuns: Ibid., 4, 187. 

241. Ibid, 4, 190. 
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writing, etc. They were also not permitted to sing. All contact with the 
persons Or circumstances that tended to lead to the breaking of celibacy was 
to be avoided, and a strict practice of the five great vows (paficamahavratas) , 
absence of the night-meal, and perfect control over the senses through the 
‘paficasamitis’ and the three ‘guptis’ was compulsory for all.243 


Monks and Nuns—Mutual Relations: 

The monks were always given superiority over the nuns. It was said 
that a newly initiated monk was superior to a nun who practised the life of 
a nun for a long time.” A nun was expected to pay respect to a monk or 
to a teacher (adhyāpaka) or to a süri by folding her knees and placing them 
on the ground.” The 'namaskāra' had to be done from a distance of five, 
six or seven hands from him. 


No common stay was permitted, and a monk was forbidden to remain 
with a nun in a lonely place or accompany her along the way or discuss 
something trifle with her247 No other activity such as sleeping, studying, 
eating food or any other one was allowed to a monk ina nunnery.“8 It seems 
that he was perhaps allowed to stay there only for religious matters (dharma- 
kāryamantareņa).””? No exchange of alms was allowed between monks and 
nuns. 


The monks and nuns were not allowed to have direct talks with one 
another. A monk had to secure ‘permission of the gaņinī concerned for it, 
and had to speak with a nun in the presence of that officer, and that too only 
regarding religious matters.**! 


Nuns and Society: 


The rules which controlled the nun’s relations with the monks were 
strict, and stricter still were the rules that limited their contact with society 
at large. They had to keep no contact with bad characters or with nuns þe- 
longing to the rival faiths. The Mūlācāra”? refers in a passing way to the 


242. Ibid., 4, 193. 
243. Ibid., 4, 90-158. 
cr ame Pid; (comm. on 10, 18), “bahukālapravrajitāyā api āryikāyāh ady pravraji- 
245. Ibid., Yathā gaurupavisati,’ 4. 195. 
246. Ibid. 
247. Ibid., 5, 95. 
248. Ibid., 4, 180; 10, 61. 
249. Ibid., comm. on 10, 61. 
250. Ibid., 6, 49. 
251. Ibid., 4, 178. 
252. Comm., Pt. I, p. 368. 
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‘paficasramanika’ which is explained away briskly as ‘raktapatikadayah’ i.e., 
those who wear red garments and such others. As with these, the nuns had 
to be careful about the contact with the devoted laity also. They were dis- 
allowed to go to a householder without any reason, and if they had to go on 
religious mission then they went in groups, only after getting the permission 
of the gaņinī.”"$ No other worldly contact like fondling their children or 
feeding them was ever allowed.”*4 


Comparison Between Svetümbara and Digambara Nun-Order: 


It may be made clear, after taking a survey of the rules of the order of 
nuns both among the Digambaras and the $vetàmbaras, that on account of the 
scantiness of the details about nuns in the Digambara texts as compared with 
those in the Svetāmbara books, it is difficult to compare and contrast fully 
the modes of life of nuns among these two major parties of the Jaina Church. 
Whatever rules are given about monk-life in the Digambara texts are mainly 
for the monks, and it is difficult to make out whether all of them were appli- 
cable even to the nuns. The Svetambara texts like the Ācārānga, the Cheda- 
sutras, and the Brhatkalpabhāsya give sundry rules for both of them and 
generally start with the phrase “je bhikkhü bhikkhuni va” or “je nigganthe 
nigganthi va” i.e., “those monks or nuns”, thus making the rule compulsory 
for both. 


Inspite of this lack of details on one side, the few general observations 
that could be made are noted below. 


As regards the approach to woman in general, both the Svetāmbaras 
as well as the Digambaras do not differ. In both the sects the position of a 
nun was inferior to that of a monk, the Digambaras, however, going to the 
extent of labelling the woman to be unfit for Liberation. Both the sects held 
that a monk who had newly entered the Order was superior to a nun of a long 
standing and was worthy of respect from her. Not only that, but the ultimate 
authority in the case of nuns was a male figure in the office of the ācārya, and 
the pravartinī and the gaņinī were subordinate to him. 


In study also, the Digambara‘and &vet&mbara nuns, were, perhaps, on 
par as they were not allowed to study certain texts while the monks were al- 
lowed to do so. This was attributed to the fickleness of women and their weak- 
ness of intellect. i 


: None of them allowed nudity to nuns though the reasons given for 
this differ with the Svetāmbara and the Digambara texts. 


253. Ibid., 4, 192. 
254. Ibid., 4, 193, 
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The absence of details about the life of a nun and of concrete examples 
in which the execution of Church discipline was generally revealed, were 
perhaps due to a comparative neglect of the Order of nuns by the Digambaras. 
Even when taken for granted that the rules laid down for the monks as given 
in the Mūlācāra were also applicable to the nuns, still they fail to reveal a 
planned and a systematic Church hierarchy among the nuns of the Digam- 
baras. The Svetāmbara texts give a list of officers such as the gaņinī, the pra- 
vartinī, the abhiseka, the therī, the ksullikā, etc., but we fail to get such a 
planned scheme o£ details in the Digambara order of nuns. 


Lack of details, however, need not lead one to believe that the nuns of 
the Digambaras had to undergo a less rigorous life than their Svetāmbara 
counterparts. There is no evidence to prove that. On the contrary both 
these sects laid an equally emphatic stress on the moral discipline and the 
general rigour of nun-life. 


Jaina and Buddhist Orders of Nuns: 


The order of nuns among the Jainas as a whole, if compared with that 
of the Buddhists, reveals some striking resemblances as well as contrasts. It 
would, therefore, be worthwhile to have a peep into the Order of the Bud- 
dhists nuns for this purpose. 


Antiquity of the Nun-Order: 


Even though we cast aside the existence of the nun-order at the time 
of the first Tirthankara of the Jainas who, it seems, is more a legendary figure 
than a historical one, the antiquity of the Order can go back safely to the 
times of Par$va. 


On the contrary, Buddha first organised a group of male disciples around 
him and it was later on during his career as a ‘Buddha’, and after frequent 
requests by his disciple Ananda, that he allowed entry to women.?55 


Inferiority of Nuns: 


But in allowing entry to them he imposed certain rules (garudham- 
mas) which attributed a lower position to a nun in relation to a monk. The 
fundamental rule was that a nun of even a hundred years’ standing was to 
salute and show respect to a newly initiated monk.?56 This rule was similar 
to such a: one among the Jainas also, and it seems that the Buddhists as well 
as the Jainas were unanimous about the inferiority of nuns in relation to the 


monks, 


255. Cullavagga, X, 1. 
256. Ibid., X, 1, 4. 
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Relations of Monks and. Nuns: 


One thing, however, may be noted, and it is that the Buddhist nun had 
to do some service to the monk. She was sometimes to clean his park.?5' This 
feature was completely absent in Jainism and no nun was expected to do any 
compulsory duties of a servant towards a monk, and the only policy was to 
keep them away at all costs. But the general rules of moral discipline among 
the Buddhists also were strict; for instance, a nun committed a 'parajika' if 
she allowed a man to touch her private parts,28 or when she waited upon a 
monk while he was taking food,” or when she accepted food from a lustful 
monk with passionate mind.?80 


Clothing: 


The Buddhist nuns normally used three robes, and occasionally were 
allowed to use a cloak as the fourth garment. Thus the number of clothes 
seems to be identical in the case of the Buddhist and the Jaina nuns. The 
number of clothes increases to fourteen in later Jaina texts like the Oghani- 
ryukti, etc. Like the Jaina nuns, the Buddhist nuns were also allowed to use 
underwear (sankaccikā: kaficuka of the Jainas).;6! They were also allowed 
to use a girdle.*** Like the Jaina nuns, the Buddhist nuns were also forbidden 
to accumulate an unnecessary number of extra clothes,” and were asked to 
refrain from embroidered or decorated clothes.*%* The source of getting cloth- 
ing was identical for both the Jainas and the Buddhists, as both of them de- 
pended on the laity for it. 


The distribution of clothing in the Buddhist Sangha was called ‘kathina.’ 
It took place once a year, and clothes were allotted to different nuns by the 
superiors. We come across a similar process in the Jaina order of nuns also. 
The ganadhara handed over the clothes to the pravartini and the latter dis- 
tributed them to the nuns according to their needs. The ‘kathina’, however, 
seems to have been a far more grand ceremony and this ceremonial aspect 
may be said to be lacking in the Jaina Church. 


In contrast to the Jaina nuns, the Buddhist nuns were to use yellow 


coloured garments. Not only that but they were allowed to use a particular 
bathing suit also.265 


257. Vinaya., IV, pp. 306-08. 
258. Ibid., p. 349. 

259. Ibid., pp. 269-70. 

260. Ibid., pp. 225-35. 

261. Ibid., p. 345. 

262. Cullavagga, X, 10. 1. 
263. Vinaya., IV, p. 285. 
264. Cullavagga, X, 10. 1. 
265. Vinaya., IV, pp. 218-79. 
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Other Requisites: 


Besides the three or four clothes, the Buddhist nuns carried four other 
articles: a needle, a water-strainer, a water bag and a bowl. It may easily be 
seen from this that articles like the broom or mouthpiece were quite peculiar 


to the Jaina order of nuns. 


Regarding the requisites of the nuns as well as of the monks, it should 
be noted that the Buddhist Sangha had complete authority over them. So 
long as the monk or the nun was alive, they were his or her own property, 
but after their death the Sangha appropriated the requisites of the deceased. 
It was the case with clothings, beddings, shoes and other requisites. This 
role of the Church is absent in Jainism. 


Another aspect, so peculiar to the Buddhist Order, was the presenta- 
tion, on a large scale, of the requisites to the nuns and monks, by either the 
rich devotees or royal patrons. Visakha2* presented a number of bathing 
suits for nuns, and king Pasenadi2? is said to have bestowed on a nun a gift 
of valuable clothes. As noted elsewhere, this practice of accepting gifts from 
laity, consisting not only of clothes, etc., but even of monasteries and nun- 
neries, is conspicuously absent in Jainism. 


Touring and Vassa: 


Equipped with these requisites, the Buddhist nuns practised a touring 
life as the Jaina nuns did. The practice of observing rain retreat (varsāvāsa) 
was common to both these systems. In the rest of the period of the year, the 
Buddhist nuns, like the Jaina ones, were not allowed to go alone to a village 
or tour lonely at night or purposely severe all connections with the rest of 
the group? The Jaina nun was never allowed to remain alone and even 
their officers like the pravartini and the ganavacchedini had to remain in 
company. 


Study: 


As in the case of the Jaina nuns, the Buddhist nuns also spent a major 
portion of the day in studying and giving instructions to the newcomer in 
the Order. Several Jaina nuns were well-versed in the eleven Angas, and 
we have several instances of Buddhist nuns also who were masters of the 
the Tripitaka2/? "The psalms of the Therīgātkā, though poetic and spiritual 


266. Mahāvagga, 8, 15. 2. 
267. Vinaya., IV, p. 286. 
268. Ibid., IV, p. 287. 
269. Ibid., IV, p. 22716. 


210. Dhamm. comm. Y, pp. 208ff, (nun Khujjuttarā). 
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in nature, as they contain spontaneous expressions of the joy of enlighten- 
ment, reveal a ripe understanding in the case of the nuns. 


Learned monks of high moral and academic calibre were appointed 
to teach the ‘Patimokkha’ to the nuns?! and the task of exorting the nuns 


(ovāda) was entrusted to a monk old in age, mature in wisdom and endowed 
with moral qualifications.?"? 


The Jaina nuns, as we have seen, were allowed to go to the monas- 
tery for getting their difficulties solved. 


Church Administration : 


As with the Jainas, the admission to the Church was open to all irres- 
pective of caste or class. Yet, in practice, certain persons were disallowed 
entry to the Order, and the list of women who were not admitted to the 
Order is more or less common with both these Faiths. Permission of either 
the husband or the parents was compulsory in the case of the Buddhist nuns 
also.?'3 


Some of the officers of the Buddhist nun-order bear a close resem- 
blance to those of the Jaina nun-order. For instance, the Buddhist nuns 
had a female officer in the person of 'pavattinī (cf. pavattiņī of the Jainas). 
Besides the pavattinī, a senior nun was called a 'therī who had an exact 
counterpart in the Jaina order of nuns. The credentials for higher office 
depended, in the case of both, not only on the number of years a nun 
remained as a part of the congregation but also on moral qualities and spiri- 
tual achievements. 


Church Discipline and Its Execution : 


As we have already seen, the formation of the nun-order among the 
Buddhists took place somewhat later than that of the monk-order, and it 
seems probable that the legal code governing the conduct of nuns was also 
of a later origin than that for the monks? And the rules increased accord- 
ing to new problems and circumstances. The monks framed the rules for 
the nuns, carried on the cases of the nuns who committed certain offences, 
and gave them instructions. The authority of delivering the judgment and 
punishment was also vested in the hands of the monks. No doubt a preli- 


271. Cullavagga, X, 6, 2. 

272. Vinaya., IV, p. 91. 

273. Ibid., IV, pp. 334-5. 

274. "The laws for Bhikkhunis are of a later origin than most of the laws for 
men as the establishment of the Bhikkhunisangha took place five years later than the 
Bhikkhusangha.”—Durga Bacwar, Early Buddhist Jurisprudence, p. 169. 
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minary assembly of nuns was held to investigate into the charges, but it did 
not execute any powers beyond the election of a respected nun who was to 
let know the assembly of monks the charges filed against a particular nun. 
Thus the assembly of nuns was a purely subordinate body working as a 
shadow-court. In short, «owing to the unsympathetic attitude of the Bhik- 
khu-sangha and there being very little authority vested in women, the whole 
code (of laws about nuns) remained unpolished, abrupt and inadeģuate.”?'5 


In the case of the Jaina nuns, the case was somewhat different. 
The orders of monks and nuns being simultaneous in origin, even the oldest 
texts like the Ācāranga give rules of behaviour common to both the monks 
and nuns. The same text or even the other texts of the Angas fail to give a 
complete picture of the working of the order of nuns regarding monastic 
jurisprudence. The concrete cases of misbehaviour and various punishments 
for each of them are to be found only in the Chedasūtras and later on in the 
Brhatkalpabhasya. With all this development, however, the code of laws 
governing the nun-life seems to be far from comprehensive and perfect, if 
compared to that for the monks. 


Another common factor is that the laws are not at all presented in well 
classified and systematic groups. "The chief defect in the classification of 
the Vinaya laws is that many a time offences which have no common bearing 
are bracketed together or are kept loosely hanging somewhere.”2"6 The same 
is the case with the rules of the monk and nun lives in Jainism. For instance, 
in the first chapter (uddesa) of Nisīthasūtra, sexual offences, offences about 
a bowl and those regarding the acceptance of minor returnable requisites 
“are given at the same place. In the Brhatkalpabhāsya also, the punishments 
for one item like the acceptance of food, etc. are not given at one place but 
are scattered here and there, just casually as the treatment of various topics 
takes a turn. 


d Even though both the Buddhist and Jaina nuns had to undergo rigorous 
discipline, public opinion wielded a great influence on the formation of rules 
regarding them. Practically in every case, the Jaina nun had to undergo 


more punishment than normal if the people added their suspicion or raised 
a scandal about it. 


From this short survey it seems that the nuns of the Buddhists had 
more opportunities to mix with their monk-brethren than the Jaina ones. 
The working of their order seems perhaps more organised and democratic 
than the Jaina order of nuns, and the order of nuns among the Buddhists 


275. Ibid., p. 165. 
216. Ibid., p. 20; for a detailed treatment of offences, see pp. 165ff. 
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presents a greater degree of a corporate and a reciprocal monastic life than 
that among the Jainas. 


Nuns and Brāhmanism: 


Unlike the Buddhists and the Jainas, Brāhmanism has the unique 
feature of having no nun-order as such. The ‘brahmavadinis’ of the Vedic 
period, Maitreyi, wife of Yajnavalkya of the Brhadāraņyaka Upanisad, Gargi 
of the Samhita period, and such others fail to reveal the existence of an 
organised system of "nuns" in Brāhmanism. These are rather stray instances 


of women taking part in composing hymns,” and in debates on metaphysical 
matters. 


The Brāhmanical texts do not lag behind in condemning the woman. 
The culmination is found in Manu who thinks woman to be a creature unfit 
for liberty.73 He prohibited Sudras and women to study the Vedas.79 In 
some texts purification is prescribed for the "offence" of even touching a 
woman. Women were not allowed to perform religious sacrifices also.?80 


Thus the attitude being stiff towards women, the institution of ‘sannyasa’ 
was also denied to them. Har Dutta SHARMA accounting for the absence of 
nun-order in Brahmanism says, "The real idea underlying Samnyasa or 
renunciation has been the renunciation of the household-fire. This household- 
fire is kindled by a man and so its renunciation is also possible only by a 
man. A woman does not at all come into the question”.?81 


ALTEKAR, however, seems to attribute it to the rampant moral degrada- 
tion of the Buddhist church. “Later Hinduism took a lesson from what it 
Saw in Buddhist monasteries and nunneries and declared women to be 
ineligible for renunciation. It maintained that not renunciation but due dis- 
charge-of family responsibilities was the most sacred duty of women. Nuns, 


therefore, have disappeared from Hinduism during the last fifteen hundred 
Years.”282 


| 
l 
| 
i 
| 


277. Hanpiqut, Women Poets of RgVeda, I.A. Vol. 50, pp. 113ff. 
278. Mamnusmrti, ©), ah 

279. Ibid., III, 156; IV, 99; IX, 18; X, 127. 

280. Āpastamba, 1. 5. 14 and 11. 6. 17. 

„281. Poona Orientalist, Vol. III, No. 4, Jan. 1939: (History of Brāhmanical Asceti- 
cism’, chapt. VII, p. 63). In the next paragraph on the same page, however, he says that 
Janaka’s mistaking Sulabha (Mbh. XII. 322), to be a brāhmaņī in the sannyāsa stage, goes 
to prove the existence of the bráhmana female ascetics and ksatriya female ascetics as 
well. —bid,, pp. 63-64. 


282. Position of Women, p. 249; practically the same view expressed by L. Rao, 
LA., Vo], 50, p. 84. 
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We need not g0 into much detail here regarding this point. One 
thing, however, may be noted that the Brāhmanical texts always paint the 
parivrājikā acting the part of a go-between, and do not enjoy a good opinion 
about her role in society. In fact the word 'éramanà' is explained by Sanskrit 
lexicons?98 as a woman without character. 


It may be noted that the attitude towards women in general got stiffen- 
ed in later Brāhmanical texts, and they shared the same views regarding them 
as did the Jainas and the Buddhists. It may be that this disregard for women 
was the outcome of similar expressions of antipathy in the Jaina and the 
Buddhist literatures, and therefore, we may say that Brāhmanical disrespect 
and suspicion for the woman was aggravated by Jaina and Buddhist attitude. 


Whatever be the exact causes that led to the absence of nun-order in 
Brāhmanism, it tended firmly not to allow women to enter Sannyāsa, and the 
Arthašāstra of Kautilya goes to the extent of prescribing a punishment for a 
man who makes a woman renounce the world.284 This led to the tying down 
of women to household duties. 


Nuns in Christianity: 


In Christianity, woman was not looked at with antipathy and was not 
taken to be a creature to be afraid of. She was allowed to carry on a course 
of chaste life to attain the final aim for which she chose life in a convent. 


Even though the monastic method of life was more or less the same 
for both the monks and the nuns, except, of course, with a few exceptions 
yet, the whole mode and organisation of the nun as well as of the monk 
life in Christianity seem to have been far more organised and of a corporate 
nature than that found in the various types of Indian monachism. 


The mode of life, for instance, of nuns in the 13th century in England 
was like this: 


es onaor the blessed mother abbess, Euphemia (died in 1257) ....-: 
increased the sum allowed for garments (of the sisters) by 12 d. each....-- 


She erected permanent buildings, new and strong, on the bank of the river, 
together with farmhouses. j 


“Regular accounts were kept regarding the expenditure and income of 
the Church... E The revenue of the convent consisted chiefly of the rent 
of lands and buildings and the sale of produce, timber, etc. ..... 50600 e Eid? 


283. Medinākoša, p. 50, v. 80: ‘Sramano yatibhede nā nindyajīvini tu trisu.’ 
284. "Striyam ca pravrajayatah"—II. 19. 37. 
285. F. A. Gasquet, English Monastic Life, pp. 155ff. 
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stocks of pigs were kept, wool was sold and the sales of fish also brought a 
good income to the nuns....... Another practice revealed by these old ac- 
counts was that of people coming to halt at the convent for the celebration 
of some of the greater feasts... 6 These visitors eventually made an offering 
for the hospitality shown them. 


“The spiritual needs of the community were ministered to by a 
chaplain. ...... It is not uninteresting to notice that the nuns’ little present 
for the services of these reverend gentlemen was, it would seem, delicately 
handed to them in purses purchased for the purpose. 


“These ladies were excellent needlewomen (and they sold their finished 
articles) ........ They grew the wool and spun it and wove it into cloth, not 
only for their own garments, but also for those of their retainers. 


“All the larger nunneries and probably most of the smaller ones, to 
whatever Order they belonged, opened their doors for the education of young 
girls, who were frequently boarders. In fact the female position of the popu- 
lation, the poor as well as the rich, had in the convents their only schools, 
nuns their only teachers, in pre-Reformation times. Not only were many 
of the nuns of good birth, but their pupils were in the main drawn from the 
same class." 


The above picture of nun-life, though far removed in point of time, 
if compared with the life of early Jaina and Buddhist nuns, presents an 
altogether different atmosphere. Even though corporate or rather group life 
seems to some extent common to both, yet the feature of Christian nun-life 
involved living as a self-supporting and compact unit carrying on all the neces- 
sary activities for the maintenance of their group besides the purely spiritual 
ones, is lacking in the life of nuns in India. The latter were found begging 
their food and clothing, unlike their Christian sisters. It, therefore, presents 
quite a different picture far removed from the Indian monastic life, and the 
nuns, at least, never played a role of school teachers even though they were 
preachers to the public. 


Evaluation of the Order of Nuns: 


The study of the order of the Jaina nuns and its comparison with similar 
orders in other religions brings out certain peculiarities of their nun-order. 


From the attitude towards woman in general and their subordinate 
Position in the Church as a whole, it seems that the Jaina nuns failed to 
Play any major role either in the administration or in the execution of the 
Powers of the Church as embodied in the figure of an ācārya. They were 


Satisfied to remain in the background doing their best for spiritual advance- 
ment, ^ 
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Unlike the Buddhist nuns under Thullānandā, who, under the influence 
of Devadatta, took pleasure in behaving against the normal rules and 
encouraging schism in the Church, we come across no instances of nuns start- 
ing new schisms in Jainism. No doubt, we find nuns joining either the 
Digambara or the Svetambara or the Sthānakavāsin order, but they fail to 
play the role of active supporters of the dissenters so as to create bad feeling 


and indiscipline in the Church. 


= It seems that though the nuns led a group-life, there were quarrels and 
ae bickerings among them. The gaņinī was expected to pacify them and if she 
; herself took part in them, then she had to undergo major punishment. It is 
= likely that the nuns as a whole had a less percentage of calm and contented 
Y women. This was probably due to the fact that many women entered the 
ER order out of disappointment and personal unhappiness in worldly life and 
perhaps retained their traits or habits even after becoming nuns. Widows 
entered the order in great numbers in later stages. 


Some scholars lay much stress on the moral decay of Jaina and Bud- 

dhist nuns as an argument for the absence of the nun-order in Brāhmanism. 

And the Brāhmanical texts also picture the ‘Sramani’, the 'nirgranthikā', and 

the ‘parivrajika’ acting as go-betweens.?6 Not only that, even the Jaina texts 
picture some female mendicants involved in love-affairs of young people. 
i In the Naéyadhammakaha6*8’ we come across a certain lady Pottilà asking 
information to Jaina nuns regarding some spells or magic by which to bring 
her husband under control. It is possible that certain nuns did such things. 
But on such stray instances and on the basis of Brāhmanical texts (which 
very often have looked upon the Jainas and Buddhists as Nāstikas, for even 
Panini records natural antipathy between $ramanas and Brāhmaņas), it 
would not be justifiable to draw a general and sweeping conclusion about 
th holesale corruption of the non-Brāhmanical Church as a whole, and to 
attribute that as being the cause for the prohibition of sannyāsa to women 
ráhmanism 285 As against such cases, we may quote the instances of 
atī, the wife of Aristanemi, admonishing her husband's brother, who, 
8 her naked in a cave, became enamoured of her.289 


be minimised. They toured from place to place and gave 
in essence of spirituality blended with the practice of simple 


| 
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life of renunciation. From the references, it seems that the majority of 
the nuns had studied the sacred texts and the greater portion of their daily 
routine was spent in study. Thus, it may not be an exaggeration to say 
that they also played their part in handing down the texts by oral tradition. 
The actual instance of this ripe understanding and wisdom which took the 
role of a peace-maker, can be had in the case of the nun Paimāvai who 
averted the war between a father and a son. 


Besides the work of preaching the public, the order of nuns proved 
a solace to destitute women who embraced nunhood when harassed by the 
pangs of worldly life. Heart-broken widows, forsaken wives, and sonless 
mothers, all these sought refuge in the life of a nun. The presence of nuns, 
like that of monks, really supplied models of pious life for many in the 
society. 


The Church on the other hand took all precautions, but "the abuses 
imputed by the general public have seldom failed to carry some effect on 
the prevailing customs of the saügha"??! Hence least contact with the 
dependence on the society was the rule. The nuns were not to do anything 
that was likely to give rise to suspicion or scandal among the people, and 
in such cases her punishment was increased. As a matter of fact many 
rules regarding nuns reveal basically a keen observation in the psychology of 
the common people. On certain occasions, the Church was ready to face the 
criticism of the public as in the case of the raped nuns, and it laid down that 
even monks should go to the extent of punishing the bad characters. 


Thus, on the whole, the nuns played a quiet and a minor but signi- 
ficant role in the life of the Church. Remaining subordinate to the monks, 
they did their work as the preachers of the gospel to the best of their ability 
and earned the title of being the best repositories of older traditions with 
an ideal simplicity of life. 


290. Ibid. Tikā 9, p. 132a. 
291. Durga BHAGVAT, op. cit, p. 179. 
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CHAPTER 1 
JAINA MONACHISM FROM EPIGRAPHS 
Introduction 


We have up till now dealt with the literary sources. "This 
chapter deals with the information available regarding the actual 
working of Jaina monachism as revealed in Jaina and non-Jaina 
epigraphs from the period of Asoka upto the 17th cent. A.D. 


But the details regarding the spread of Jainism have not 
been dealt with here as they have already been utilised in an 
earlier chapter. 


Nature of Epigraphical Sources: 


Literary sources have described the state of Jaina monachism at 
different periods. But the details of its working from a historical point of 
view can be augmented only by contemporary historical documents. In- 
scriptional evidence is only a part of such an evidence. 


Epigraphical references are of two kinds. Some are old; others are 
late, one may say, even modern. The former have been used in checking 
the early literary evidence. The latter explain not only slow but constant 
growth in the constitution of Jainism and some of the factors. behind it. 


It may also be made clear here that even though the prašastis do not 
belong exactly to the category of inscriptions, they may very well be termed 
literary inscriptions as they sometimes give account of historical facts. Hence 
their material is included in this chapter. 


VER In dealing with this material the same plan as the one resorted to 
while dealing with the literary sources is to be adopted. Hence, we shall - 
_ Study the evidence from epigraphs item by item. E E 


_Mathura inscriptions may be seid to p 
point. These epigra a 
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tion a number of officers of the Jaina hierarchy. The following officers are 
mentioned : 

(1) Antevāsin 

(2) Ganin 

(3) Vacaka 

(4) Sraddhacara. 

The first three are to be found frequently mentioned even in the lite- 

rary sources, while the last, denoting probably a disciple or a colleague, is 


rare. 

The usual designation by which an acarya was called seems to have 
been ‘aryya’ (arya) or ‘bhadata’ (bhadanta).! The ordinary monk was 
referred to as a ‘samana’ ($ramaņa) and laywomen as ‘samanasavika’.? The 
“antevasin’ or 'antevāsikinī? denoted the male novice and female novice res- 


pectively. The words ‘sisa’ or ‘sisin? were also used to denote the same. 


It should be noted that the term *vácaka'6 suggests that as early as 
the beginning of the Christian era, the Jaina Church had a class of teachers 


whose duty was to read and explain religious texts to the junior monks. 


The closer we come to the medieval period, we have the predominance 
= of the ācārya, upadhyaya, suri,’ gaņin and the bhattaraka.8 These are to be 
ree met with in epigraphs belonging mostly to the post-7th century A.D. period. 

Besides these, it may be noted that a peculiar officer called the ‘maha- 
mandalacarya’ is to be found mostly among the Digambara epigraphs of the 
tenth to the twelfth centuries A.»3 These were probably the heads of a par- 
ticular unit (mandala) of monks, and were supreme in power and authority. 

TThat the work of both initiation and instruction was done in some 
cases by a single ācārya is clear from the fact that ‘diksa-’ and '$ruta gurus’? 
are mentioned, Of Kumārasena it is said that from him “ascetics received 
both initiation and instructions". 
Contact with other regional 1 


anguages may be said to have introduced 
- names and designations in the Church hierarchy. For instan 


ce, an 


), p. 395; Lüprns, List, (EI. VIII), 57, 99. 
,E D U, 1. 


VII, Shik. 120 of 1048 A.D. 
133 of 1279 A.D. 
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epigraph dated V. S. 1536 from Jaisalmer refers to ‘cela’. a Hindi term for a 
disciple.? Another one dated V. S. 1917 from the same place refers to a 
Sahibacandra muni, a distinct outcome of the English contact with India!!3 
The designation ‘pandita’ is also to be found in many epigraphs to denote a 
subordinate but possibly a well-read disciple,!* It may be that it was purely 
an honorific term. 


Under these various officers monks were grouped in various units. As 
early as the beginning of the Christian era, the Mathurā inscriptions refer 
to.a number of ganas, kulas, šākhās and sambhogas some of which are to - 
be found even in the Kalpasütra. 


Ganas, Sākhās, Kulas and Sambhogas in the Mathura Inscriptions ; 


Kalpasütra : Mathurā Inscriptions : 
CARANA GANA: VARANA GANA: 
Originator: Siriguttta 
S$aAxHas: (1) Gavedhuyā : OŠAKHAS referred to are!® 

(2) Hāriyamālāgārī : (2), (3) and (4). 


(3) Sankāsiā 
(4) Vajjanagari 


Kuras: (1) Ajjavedaya : Kuta: referred to are (6) and the 

(2) Hālijja following: 16 
(3) Kanhasaha : (a) Arya Bhista!" 
(4) Malijja : (b) Arya Cetiyal® 
(5) Piidhammiya : (e) Arya Hāttikīya!? 
(6) Pūsamittijja : (d) Kaniyasika?? 
(T) Vatthalijja : (e) Nādika*! 

: (f) Petivami?? 

SAMBHOGAS : 


(a) Arya$rika?? 
(b) Srigrha™ 


12. Nanak, III, 2357. 

13. Ibid., 2542. 

14. Ibid., 2565. s 

15. EI, X, ii, p. 114; Ibid., II, No. 36, p. 209; Ibid., X, ii, p. 116. 
16. Lūprns, No. 34. i 
17. EJ., II, No. 36, p. 209. 

18. Liūprns, 42. 

19. EI, II, No. 11, p. 201. 

20. Lūpens, 113. 

21. EL, II, No. 28, p. 206. 

22. Isūprns, 45. 

23. E.I, X, ii, p. 116. 

24. Ibid., No. 36, p. 209. 
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Kalpasūtra: 

GODĀSA GAŅA: 

Originator: Godāsa 


ŠAKHAS: (1) Dāsīkhabbadiyā 
(2) Kodivarisiyā 
(3) Paņduvaddhaņiyā 
(4) Tāmalittiyā 


KODIYA GAŅA: 


Originators: Sutthiya and 
Suppadibuddha.*5 


SaAkHas: (1) Majjhimilla 

(2) Vairi 

(3) Vijjāharī 

(4) Uccānāgarī 
Kuras: (1) Bambhalijja 

(2) Paņhavāhaņaya** 

(3) Vāņijja 

(4) Vatthalijja 


MANAVA GAŅA: 


Originator: Isigutta 

aguas: (1) Goyamijjiya 
(2) Kasavajjiya 
'(3) Soratthiya 
(4) Vāsitthiyā 


25. Ibid., p. 51, v. 4. 

26. Ibid. X, ii, pp. 110, 118; Ibid, 
27. El., X, ii, p. 111. 

28. Lūprns, 73. 

29. E.I., X, ii, p. 110. 

30. Ibid., No. 13, p. 202. 

31. Nazar, I, 137. 

32. E.l, Hi, No. 18, p. 203. 
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Mathura Inscriptions : 


KOTTIYA GANA: 


ŠAKHAS referred to are? 


(1), (2), (8) and (4). 


Kutas referred to are 
(1) Bambhadasiya?? 
(2) Panhavahanaya 
(3) Thāņiya” 

(4) Vacchaliya30 

(5) Candra?! 


SAMBHOGAS : 
Srigrha®? 


, p. 111; Ibid., ii, No. 39, p. 210; LūDERS, 73. 
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Kalpasütra : Mathurā Inscriptions : 


Kuras: (1) Abhijayanta 
(2) Isidattiya 
(3) Isiguttiya 


UDDEHA GANA: : ODEHIKIYA GANA: 
Originator: Ajja Rohana 
agnas: (1) Maipattiya : ŠAKHA referred is 

(2) Māsapūriyā . 1 (1) Petaputrika?? 


(3) Punnapattiya 
(4) Udumbaerijjiya 


Kuras: (1) Hatthalijja : Kuras referred are: 
(2) Nāgabhūya : (2), (4) and 
(3) Nandijja : Nagabhütikiya?! 
(4) Pārihāsaya : Paridhasika® 


(5) Somabhūya 
(6) Ullagaccha 


UDUVADIYA GANA: 


Originator: Jasabhadda 

Saknas: (1) Bhaddijjiya 
(2) Campijjiya 
(3) Kākandiyā 
(4) Mehalijjiya 

Kuras: (1) Bhaddaguttiya 
(2) Bhaddajasiya 
(3) Jasabhadda 


UTTARABALISSAHA GAŅA: 


Originators: Uttara and 
Balissaha 
Saknas: (1) Candanāgarī 
(2) Kodambani 
(3) Kosambiyā 
(4) Soittiya 


33. Lüprms, 76. 
34. Ibid., 21. 
35. Ibid., 76. 
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Kalpasütra : Mathurā Inscriptions : 
VESAVADIYA GAŅA: 
Originator: Kāmiddhī | 
SAKHAs: (1) Antarijjiya 
(2) Khemalijjiyā 


b. (3) Rajjapaliya 
ga (4) Sāvatthiyā 
ae Kuras: (1) Indapuraga : Kuta referred to is: 
=f (2) Ganiya : (1) Mehika** 
i (3) Kāmiddhiā i 
ut (4) Mehiya 
i Besides these, the Kalpasūtra?? refers to the following Sakhas : 
Name Originator Disciple of 
er Isipaliya Isipaliya Santi 
Kuberi Kubera ue of fi 
Senā Sa ecanagari $akha 
Sayan Ajjaraha Ajja Vaira of 
Nail Ajjavairasena = (pic ri m 
ee S AEN Ajja Vairi sakha 
Paüma Ajjapaūma 


s units, a few among which are corroborated 


A survey of these variou 
d to lead one to the following observations: 


by the Mathura inscriptions, ten 
(i) The Kottiya Gana is frequently referred to. Probably it was one 
of the oldest Ganas, and hence one of the most respected also. 
(ii) The Ganas seem to have in some cases (like Godāsa and Uttara- 
E balissaha) received their names after the proper names of their originators. 
S (iii) Many of the Kulas and the Sākhās?? were named after either per- 
| sonal or regional names: Isipāliyā, Sāvatthiyā, etc. 


t 


36. Ibid, 70. 
a BE., XXII, pp. 228-41: See also BÜHLER, Indian Sect of the Jainas, pp. 58-60. 
137, of V.S. 1856 from Campāpurī refers to it. Boater, EJ, IL 


‘Tt is the only gana whose name survived in the fourteenth cent A..”. 


267. 


rat 


LAM 
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(iv) The practice of dividing a congregation of monks into various 
units like the Sakhàs, Kulas, Ganas and Sambhogas seems to have been at 
least as old as the second century B.c. It is possible that it may go back even 
further. 

(v) Even though the Kalpasūtra does not refer to any sambhogas 
with particular designations, the Mathurā inscriptions do so. 


(vi) No gacchas are referred to, except the ‘ullagaccha’ which is a 
‘Kula’ of Uddeha Gana. 


This tendency of starting branches after personal and regional basis, 
however, is seen to have played an important part later on in the formation 
of the Gacchas. 


The gacchas, as we shall see presently, took the place of the ganas, 
even though some of the later gacchas themselves were designated both a 
gana as well as a gaccha. 


The sambhogas, however, seem to have been completely wiped out as 
later epigraphs fail to reveal their existence.*° 


With the shifting of the centre of activity of Jaina monachism from 
Mathura towards Gujarat and Rajputana, we see a tremendous rise in the 
number of gacchas. Naturally many of them originated in these regions. 


It may be noted that the rise of the gacchas is traditionally attributed 
to the disciples of Uddyotanasūri in about the 10th century of the Christian 
era.! It is said that the eighty-four gacchas arose with these disciples. But 
the number far exceeds the traditional list. It may mean, therefore, that the 
number eighty-four is simply a traditional figure, or that in the life-time of 
the originators of these gacchas there were only eighty-four units which 
later on seem to have increased after the names of places and persons. ` 


The following gacchas are referred to in the Post-Mathura period: 


ACARAJA: 
Mentioned in an epigraph of V. S. 1923, from Jaisalmer. 


AGAMA,—also "IKA: 
It was started by Sīlaguņasūri and Devabhadrasūri from the original 
Aficala gaccha, in 1250 V. S. 


40. ‘Sambhoga’ or ‘bhoga’ as a territorial unit occurs in 6th-7th century inscrip- 
tions of Gujarat, This also shows that the word was used in the sense of a unit, perhaps 
in early times. 

41. LA. XI, p. 248. 

42. Namam, III, 2445, 
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One of their tenets was that prayers were not to be. offered to the 


Ksetradevatā.* | 


Epigraphical corroboration can be had from“ V. S. 1438 to 1575, though 
in the Prašastis, it is mentioned in V. S. 1372.55 


From various inscriptions it may be said that this gaccha had its fol- 
lowers spread over N. Gujarat, Rajputana, U. P. and Bengal. 


ANANDASURI: 


It is said that a certain Anandasüri started this gaccha out of the 
Tapā.* 


It is mentioned in an inscription of V. S. 186047 


ANANDAVIMALASURI: 


An ācārya of this name is said to have started it in V. S. 1588 with the 
purpose of removing slackness from the Tapā gaccha.*$ It is likely that this 
gaccha was identical with the previous one. 


ANCALA: 


It was started in V. S. 1213, and its original name was 'Vidhipaksa' 
(upholding sacred rites). This, however, changed with the use of one's gar- 
ments end (aficala) instead of muhapatti (mouthpiece) at the time of 
*pratikramana.'4? 


It is mentioned in epigraphs from the fifteenth century to the present 
day. imet : 


: Inscriptions mentioning it are found in U. P., Bengal, Bihar, Rajputana, 
Kathiawad, N. Gujarat, Madhya Bharat, Hyderabad (Deccan) and Bombay. 


SBM, V, ii, p. 66. 
NAHAR, I, 795, 111. 
. JPPS., I, p. 135. 
SBM, V, ii, 176. 
EJ., T, p. 377. 
. SBM, V, ii, 134-36. So far, no epi i i i 
"Vi $ ; pigraphical boration f of this 
name has been available, to the best of our E Ed m" 
49. Ibid., PP. 24, 65: For its Pattāvali, E.L, II, p. 69, where Arya Raksita is said to 
have been its founder; also see DISKALKAR, IK, 134; I.A. XI p. 249 l 
50. Nanan, I, 628; E.I., II, No. CXI, p. 85. CORN 


SSa8 8 


& 
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BAHADA: 


It is gave under various names like ‘Bhavadahara,’ ‘Bhavaheda’ 
and ‘Bhavadahara’. It is also likely that these were different gacchas. 


Epigraphical mention is available between fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries of V. S5! 


It seems that it was predominant in Rajputana, Bihar and Bengal. 


BAPADIYA: 

It was also called ‘Vapatiya’ and seems to have been current from the 
twelfth century of the V. S.,52 round about Jaisalmer, 
BHANADEVACARYA: 

It is mentioned in an inscription of V. S. 1246.55 From its name it 
appears that it originated after ācārya Bhānadeva. 
BHARTRPURA—Oor ?RIYA: 


It was also called *"Bhatevaraà' (mod. Bharatpur?) ,*4 and is mentioned 
from the fourteenth century of V. S. 


BHAVADAHARA: 
See Bāhada. 


. BHAVAHARSA: 


Mentioned in an inscription from Bālotarā. The date is partially wiped 
out, and only V. S. 109—can be read.*5 


BHINNAMALA: 
Though named after a place in S. Rajputana it is found mostly in 
Kathiawad in the 15th and the 16th centuries of V. S. 


BokAprva: 
It seems to have been current from the 15th century of V. S., in Nagaur, 
Jaipur and Karedā (Mewar).5 


51. Nawar, III, 2228 and 2203. 

52. Ibid., 2218. No. 420 

53. BHANDARKAR's List, E.I, XXIII, p. 61, No. $a. i 

54. Ibid., No. 1533, p. 211; 816, p. 133 of V.S. 1514; JPPS, I, p. 129 of V.S. 1332; also 
GUERINOT, EJ., No. 642. 

55. NAHAR, I, 736. 

56. Ibid., III, 2295; IT, 2096. 

57. Ibid., II, 1246, 1169, etc. 


BULL, DCRI.—66 
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BRAHMI: 
It is also axpressed as Vrāhmī, and is mentioned in V. S. 1144 at 
Pali 
BRAMHANA—or °NIYA: 

Its earliest mention? is probably in V.S. 1102, and this gaccha seems 
to have existed® even in V.S. 1663. 


It seems to have spread over the region consisting of Bengal, U.P., 
Rajputana, N. Gujarat, Madhya Bharat, and Bihar. 


BnEAp—also "VRHAD': 

Epigraphs ranging from the 13th to the 16th century of V.S. refer to 
this gaccha.* 

It is mainly mentioned in epigraphs from Rajputana, Sirpur (C.P.), 
Gwaliar, Mathura, Lucknow, and Patna. 


Pippaliyà Sākhā: 


It was a branch of the above gaccha.** 


BRHAD-GUJARATI-LONKA: 
It is mentioned in an inscription from Pāvāpuri, dated V.S. 1931. 
It may be that it was connected with the famous Lonkā sect of the 


Svetambaras of Gujarat out of which, later on, the Sthānakavāsins arose. 


BRHAT-KHARATARA: 


It is also called ‘Vrhat-K’. It generally gets reference in epigraphs from 


the 17th cent. of V.E., to the 20th century of V.E.® 


It seems that this gaccha was spread over a large part of northern India, 
as inscriptions mentioning it are to be found in Bengal, Bihar, U.P., Rajpu- 
tana, C.P. and Madras. 


58. Ibid., I, 811. 


59. Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya, Rajatamahotsava Smūraka Number, p. 144. 

60. NAHAR, II, 2097. 

61. Ibid. I, 833; ii, 1895; also, EJ., XI, p. 54; Guerwor, EJ., 493. 

62. DISKALKAR, IK., No. 18. 

63. NAHAR, I, 184. 

64. GUERINOT, EJ., 704, 

65. E.L, TI, lxix, p. 81; For other references see Ibid., pp. 60-62; 68, 77-85; BHANG 
DARKAR, E.l., XXIII, pp. 126-27, No. 932; Disxatxar, IK., No. 118. 
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It seems that there were the following splits in it: 
(a) Adya Paksa‘é 
(b) Jinarangasūri Sakhas7 
and (c) Ksema Sakha.68 


523 


BnHAD-LONEA : 


Probably it was the same as the Brhad-Gujarāti-Loūkā 99 
BRHAT-POSALA: 


Also written as 'Vrhat-P'. According to traditional literary evidence, 
itis said that this arose owing to Vijayacandra. This name was given to those 


who used to live in an extensive monastery (Brhat), as against those who 
did so in a smaller one (laghu) .7 


It is mentioned"! in an epigraph from Satrufijaya, dated V.S.. 1881. 
BnHAT-TAPA: 


Like the Brhat-Kharatara, this gaccha also seems to have been very 
important, and was spread over a large territory. Its epigraphs are to be 


found in Bengal, Bihar, U.P., Rajputana, N. Gujarat, Kathiawad and Hydera- 
bad (Deccan). 


It may be noted that it is also written as ‘Vrhattapa’, or Vrddhatapa.’ 
It is mentioned from the 15th to the 20th century of V.E.? : 


BRHAD-VIJAYA: 


It is mentioned in an undated inscription from Lucknow.? 
CAITRA: 


It is referred to from about the 14th to the 17th cent. of V.E?* ~ 
It was spread over Rajputana, Madhya Bharat, and Bihar. 


66. NAHAR, I, 773 of V.S. 1669. 
67. Ibid., Nos. 203, 242, 263, 265, 266, 267. 
b JINAVIJAYA, PJLS., II, No. 556, of V.S. 1903. 
- Namam, I, 207, of V.S. 1931, refers to "Vahallonkā. 
SBM., V, ii, pp. 75, 77. 
- NAHAR, I, 685. 
. Ibid., 977: VE. 1481; II, 1898: VE. 1912; cmenn 


3. Namam, II, 1542. 
. El, XXII, p. 291: V.S. 1330; See PILS, SEE 
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It seems that it was split up into Sārdūlašākhā and Rājagacchānvaya/5 
It may at the same time be noted that Rājagaccha was a separate gaccha also, 


CANANCALA: 
An inscription from J aipur,? dated V.S. 1529, mentions this. 


CANDRA or "KA, CANDRA: 

Inscriptions mainly from Kathiawad mention these." It is said that a 
certain Candrasūri started it,’ and epigraphical references can be had from 
the 11th vent. of V.E. 


CANDRAPRABHACARYA: 


An epigraph dated V.S. 1197 from Delhi mentions it.29 It seems that 
it originated with an acarya of the same name. 


CHAHITERA: 
It is mentioned in an inscription dated V.S. 1612 from Jaipur! 


CHOTIVALA: 


It seems that this was current in the 14th century of the V.E.5? and an 
inscription dated V.S. 1554 from Jodhpur mentions it.® 


The inscriptions mention it as 'pūrņimā-paksika” which may suggest 
that it originated with the purnima gaccha. 


CITRAVALA: 


Epigraphs mentioning this are found in Rajputana as well as in Ben- 


gal. It seems to have been current probably from the 14th century of the 
V, Et 


NAHAR equates it with the Caitra gaccha.® 


15. ‘Caitragacche šārdūlašākhyām rajagacchanvaye'—Nanam, I, 830, of V.S. 1686. 
76. Ibid., II, 1159. 

T1. DISKALKAR, IK., 4 of V.S. 1272; also E.I., XI, p. 52; JPPS., I, pp. 12, 148. 
78. SBM., V, ii, p. 73. 

79. NAHAR, II, 386 of V.S. 1072. 

80. Ibid. I, 456. 

81. Ibid., TI, 1194. 

82. JPPS., I, pp. 70, 81. 

83. NAHAR, I, 594, 

84. Ibid., II, 1949. 

85. Ibid., p. 6 of Index, 
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DESAVALA-TAPA: 


It is mentioned in an inscription dated V.S, 1822. 


It might have been 
a part of the Tapa gaccha. g 


DEVABHIDITA: 


An inscription from Delvādā (Mewad), dated V.S. 1201, mentions it.87 


DEVACARYA: 
It is mentioned in the 12th and the 13th cent. of V.ESS 


An epigraph from Pāli mentions the "Mahešvarācārya āmnāya' in this 
gaccha.3? 


DEVANANDA—or ?DITA: 


Though in the Prašastis it is mentioned in the latter half of the 12th 
cent. of V.E., an epigraph dated V.E. 1303 refers to it?! 


DEVASURI: 


It is said that Devasüri started it out of the Tapa gaccha,% and the 
pra$astis?? refer to it in V.S. 1381. 


It may be that the above four gacchas were identical as they bear a 
common name of a particular ācārya. 


DHANESVARA: 


An epigraph dated 918 (?) belonging to the reign of king Laksmana of 
Pratihāra dynasty mentions this gaccha. It was found at a place called 
Ghatiyāla which is situated in the north-western direction of Jodhpur. 


It is clear that it bears the name of an ācārya. 


DHARMAGHOSA: 


It was spread over a large part of India as epigraphs mentioning it are 
found in Madras, Hyderabad (Deccan), Rajputana, Delhi, Bengal, Bihar, and 
Madhya Bharat. 


86. E.I., II, p. 78, No. xliii. 
87. Nanuam, II, 1998. 

88. PJLS, II, See Index. 

89. NAHAR, I, 813 of V.S. 1178. 
90. JPPS., I, p. 104. 

91. NAHAR, I, 1303. 

92. SBM., V, ii, p. 176. 

93. JPPS., I, p. 150. 

94. Nanak, I, 945. 
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It seems to have been current from the 14th to the 16th cent. of V.E95 


GHOSAPURIYA: S 
It is mentioned in a prašasti belonging to the 14th cent. of V.E. 


It seems to have originated after a place name. 


HARIJA : 
Mentioned in two epigraphs?" of V. S. 1330 and 1355. It seems to have 
originated at a place of the same name in N. Gujarat. 


HARSAPURIYA : 

It seems to have been connected with a place called Harshapura in 
North Gujarat?9 The pra$astis refer to it in V.S. 1258, an epigraph in 
1555,00 while a commentary on the Anuyogadvāra!! refers to its 'pra$na- 
vāhana kula’. 


[Hemacandrāmnāya : 


An isolated reference to this āmnāya is to be found in an epigraph 
from Delhi? dated V.S. 1548. 


It seems to have been connected with Hemacandra.] 


HUMBADA : 


It was current at Udaypur, and at Bālūcar (in Murshidabad Dist.), 
possibly from the 15th century of V.S.1% 


It perhaps originated at a place of the same name in N. Gujarat. 
JALYODHARA ; 


It is mentioned in a pra$asti!'5 dated V.S. 1226, and an epigraph’”® 
refers to it in 1238. 


95. PJLS., II, see Index; Nawar, I, 26 of V.S. 1587. 
96. JPPS., I, p. 21. 


97. PJLS., II, Nos. 474 and 477. 

98. Information given by Dr. SANKALIA. 
99. JPPS.,I, p. 114. 

100. Nazar, II, 1295. 

101. pp. 250-51. 

102. Nanam, I, 491. 

103. Ibid., TI, 1059. 

104. Information given by Dr. SANKALIA. 
105. JPPS., I, p. 110. 

106. PJLS., II, see Index, 
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JAPADANA: 3 
An inscription dated V.S. 1534 from Nagaur mentions it.107 
JIRAPALLIYA : 


KLATT says that it was the twelfth of the eighty-four Sākhās of Brhad 
gaccha founded by Sarvadeva Sūri (S. 994) 108 


It is referred to in the inscriptions of the 13th and the 16th century 
of V.E.109 


It seems to have been existing at Udaypur, Jodhpur and Lucknow. 


JNABAKIYA : 
It is mentioned!° in an inscription dated V.S. 1405. 


It was current in Rajputana, N. Gujarat, U.P., and Madhya Bharat. 


JNANAKAPA : 

Mentioned in an epigraph dated V.S. 1501 from Jaipur.!!! 
[Jinabhaktisūri Sakha : 

This branch finds an isolated mention!!? in V.S. 1924.] 


KACHOLIVALA : 


It seems to have spread over Rajputana, Madhya Bharat and 
N. Gujarat. It was prosperous in the 15th and the 16th centuries of the ; 2 
same era.ii3 : Sp 


It had a ‘pūrņimāpakşa’ and 'dvitīyašākhā'.!!+ - 
KADUAMATI: Rie 


It is said that it was started by Kadava, a Nagara Bania i in V.S. 1562, d 


with the contention that “we can now-a-days get no holy sage worth 
name".115 : 


107. Nanam, II, 1288. 

108. LA., XXIII, p. 183. 

109. NAAR, II, 1049, 1506; GUERINOT, EJ., No. 636. 
110. Nanam, II, 1487. 

lil. Ibid., 1143. 

112. Ibid., if, 177. 


113. Ibi 
114. 
Ue, 


Ad 
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Its followers are mainly centred in Gujarat. 


KAMALA : 

An inscription from Agra dated V.S. 1940 mentions this. In this 
epigraph both ‘Kamala’ and ‘Upakesa’ gacchas are mentioned, which possibly 
suggests some relation between them! 


It is likely that it was identical with Kavalā gaccha. 


KAMALAKALASA : 

Epigraphs refer to the fact that a certain Kamalakalašasūri started it 
out of the Tapa gaccha.! 

Epigraphs!!? mention it as late as in V.S. 1961, and it seems that it was 
current mainly in Marwar. 


KAMYAKA : 


An inscription dated V.S. 1100 mentions Mahešvarasūri of this gaccha 
at a place called Sripatha identified with modern Byānā!!? (in Rajputana). 


KASAHRDA : 
It seems to have been current from the 12th cent. of V.E.120 


Kāsahrda is a place in Gujarat! and is first mentioned in Gujarat 
inscriptions in about the 8th cent. A.p.? 


_ KAVALA: 


It is mentioned in an inscriptionD? dated V.S. 1903. See Kamalā 
gaecha. . 


KHARATARA : 


This is still one of the most important and well supported gacchas of 
the Svetambara Church. 


116. Ibid., II, 1478. 

117. NAHAR, I, 779, 946. 

118. Ibid., I, 971. 

119, Freer, I.A., XIV, p. 8. 

120. PJLS., TI, Nos. 169-172, 174-80; 211, 230. 

m SE Uma Caritrako$a, p. 652. 
j KALIA 

123. PJLS., II, No. ne ee 
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Regarding its origin, some say that Jineśvarasūri in V.S. 1080 obtained 
a title ‘Kharatara’ after overthrowing the Caityavāsins in the court of Durla- 


bharāja, the king of Anhilvada! According to others, 


it was started by 


Jinadattasūri in V.S. 1204. Still others hold that Jinavallabhasūri started 


jt.129 


Epigraphical mention, however, is available from 1147 V.S.26 


Epigraphs referring to it are to be found in Madras, Hyderabad 
(Deccan), N. Gujarat, Rajputana, U.P., Bihar, Bengal, and Madhya Bharat. 
It is widely spread at present in Gujarat, Kathiawad and Rajputana. 


131. 


. BUHLER says it was JinaSekhar 
. NAHAR, III, 2199 of V.S. 1536; 
. Ibid. 527 of V.S. 1871. 


The following schisms in it may be noted : 127 


Madhukara Kharatara—in V. S. 1167 at the time of Jinavallabha. 
Rudrapalliya Gaccha—in V.S. 1169 by Jayasekhara.128 

Laghu Kharatara—in V.S. 1331 by Jinasimhasüri. 

Vaikata Gana—in V.S. 1422 by JineSvarasuri. 

Pippalaka Sākhā—in V.S. 1461 by Jinavardhana. 

Ācāryīya Kharatara Sakha—in V.S. 1564 by Santisagara. 


Bhàvaharsiya Kharatara Sākhā—by Bhāvaharsa, when Jina- 
candra (V.S. 1612-1670) was the head of the Kharatara gaccha. 


Laghvi àcàryiya Kharatara Sakha—in V.S. 1686 by Jinasāgara. 

Rangavijaya Sākhā—in V.S. 1700 by Rangavijaya Gaņin. 

Sariya Kharatara Sakha by Sāra Upadhyaya. 

The eleventh division of this gaccha was due to Mahendrasūri at 
Maņdovara in V.S. 1892. 


Besides these, epigraphs refer to other branches like the 
following: 

Sadhu Sakha (2) of Jinacandra Sūri,!*? 

Māņikyasūri Sākhā,% 

Ksemakirti Sakha,?! 


EI., I, pp. 119, 319-24; I.A., XI, pp. 245ft. 
SBM., V, ii, pp. 61-63. 


. NanaR, III, 2124. 


Kharatara. 
PULS, IL See Index, une va who founded it in V.S. 1204: EI, I, p. 119 


I, 196-97 of V.S. 1686. 


Ibid., 1I, 2064 of V.S. 1952. 
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(4) Jinarangasüri Šākhā,?* " 
(5) Candra Kula of Kharatara Gaccha, 
(6) Nandi Gana of Kharatara,** 

(1) Vardhamanasvámi-Anvaya, 

(8) Jinavardhanasūri Sākhā,!** 


and (9) Rangavijaya Sākhā.?" 


KHARATARA-PIPPALA : | 
It seems to have been a branch of the original Kharatara. It is men- 
tioned!*$ in V.S. 1854. 


KHARATARA-VEGADA : 
It is mentioned in epigraphs from Jaisalmer upto the 17th cent. of 
V.S.? 


KORANTA : 


It extended over the region consisting of Kathiawad, Rajputana, 
Gujarat, Madhya Bharat, U.P. and Bengal. 


Epigraphs mention it from the 13th century of V.S.14° 


KRSNARSI or KRSNARAJARSI : 


It is mentioned from the 13th century of the Vikrama era.lt? The 
epigraphs come from Rajputana, Bengal and U.P. 


—— Tapa Sākhā: 


This branch of the gaccha is mentioned in an epigraph!** from Nagaur, 
dated V.S. 1525. 


132. Ibid., I, 206 of V.S. 1848. < oj 

133. BHANDARKAR, List, E.I., XXIII, No. 77? of V.S. 1494; Col. Mines in Trans. ; 
R.A.S. III, pp. 358-59 holds that kharatara arose out of Candra gaccha; he gives a differen 
list of subdivisions. See also, NAHAR, I, 236. ; 

134. BHANDARKAR, List, No. 1853. 


135. Bhav. Insc., Surya dynasty, No. VII, of ap. 1438, pp. 112-13. 
136. NAHAR, II, 1996. 

137. Ibid., 1005. 

138, Ibid., 1828; GurmrNor, EJ., 781. 

189. NAHAR, III, 2447, 2507; BHANDARKAR, List, No. 961. 

140. PJLS., II, See Index. 

141. E.I., VIII, p. 219. 

142. NAHAR, II, 1275. 
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KURCAPURA : 


It is mentioned in literary sources. No epigraphical corroboration is 
available.!** 


It possibly arose out of a place name. 
KUTUVAPURA : 


It seems to have been current in the 16th century of V.E. in Marwad, 
as the epigraphs mentioning it come mainly from Nādalāi in Marwad.!4 


It suggests its origin from a place name. 


LAGHU POSALA : 


As against the Brhat-Posala, this gaccha originated with Devendra 
Sūri out of Tapā. It grouped those members of the gaccha who lived in a 
smaller monastery.145 


It is mentioned in epigraphs!* dated V.S. 1815 and 1758 A.D. 


LONKA: 
It is mentioned in an epigraph!4 from Agra, dated V.S. 1964. 
It may be that the Brhad Lonka was a branch of this gaccha. 


LUMPAKA : 


It seems that this gaccha belonged to the school which advocated non- 
idolatory, the head priest, Meghaji, of which is said to have been converted 
by Hiravijaya of the Tapa gaccha.!4? 


Epigraphs,4 however, mention it as late as in V.S. 1955. 


Mapanaprya:  MADDAHARAU:  MADUHADA:  MAHADAKIYA: MAHAHADIYA : 


It is possible that these five names represented one and the same 


gaccha.!50 


. SBM., V, ii, p. 28. 
. Nanam, I, 849-51. 
. SBM, V, ii, pp. 75-77. 
E.I., II, p. 78; Guenor, EJ., No. 736. 
. Nawar, II, 1501. 
ET, TI, p. 53, v. 23. c 
P NAHAR, 1, 235. cR" me cU ^ — à 
. Ibid, II, 1362 of V.S. 1545; 1046 of 1351. — 


a. 
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They seem to have been prominent from the 14th to the 16th centuries 
in Gujarat, Rajputana, Delhi, and Hyderabad (Deccan). 


MADHUKARA : 
It seems to have been contemporary with the above,!! and was spread 
over Kathiawad and Alvar. 


MADHUKARA KHARATARA : 


See under Kharatara. 


MALADHARI : 

It is also mentioned as Malladhàri, and seems to have been current as 
early as in the first half of the 13th century of the V.E.5? in regions like 
Bihar, Bengal, Kathiawad, Rajputana, U.P., and Gujarat. 

MALADHARI PURNIMA VIJAYA: 


Five inscriptions, all belonging to V.S. 1931, mention this at places in 
Bihar, Bengal and Madhya Bharat. 


It was possibly a branch of the Maladhārī gaccha. 


MoDHA: 
An epigraph dated V.S. 1227 from Sammeta Sikhara mentions it.!** 
It may be remarked that ‘modha’ is also a caste name in Gujarat. 
NAGA: 


It is mentioned in an inseription!*5 dated V.S. 1568. 


NAGAPURIYA : 


The date of the epigraph mentioning this gaccha is wiped out.156 


It seems probable that this gaccha originated at Nàgapura, (Nagpur 
in M.P., or Nagaur in Rajputana). 


151. Ibid., II, 1736 of V.S. 1516; IIT, 2429 of 1563. 
152. Ibid., TI, 1875 of V.S. 1234; 1899 of V.S. 1692. 
153. Ibid., I, 349, 362, 1000; II, 1806, 1833. 

154. Ibid., II, 1694. 


155. BHANDARKAR, List, E.I., XXIII, p. 121, No. 882. 
196. NAHAR, II, 1606, 
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NAGENDRA : 


The earliest mention of this gaccha is from an inscription dated 
V.S. 910 (?),*7 and it is mentioned as late? as in V.S. 1715. It is sometimes 
also termed a gaņa.!?? 


It seems to have spread over Kathiawad, Rajputana, Madhya Bharat, 
and U. P. 


It is likely that Nāga and Nàgendra were identical. 


NAMADALA: 


An inscription from Bikaner dated V.S. 1536 mentions it.160 


NANAKIYA : 


According to KLATT, it might have originated from Nāņaka grāma, or 
from the money (nànaka) spent in that region in connection with a holy 
ceremony.!6! The first explanation appears more convincing. 


It is mentioned in epigraphs from the 13th century of V.E.,16 and 
seems to have spread over Rajputana. 


NANAVALA : 


It is also expressed as "Nāņarnvāla'. It seems to have spread over 
Rajputana and as far in the east as Calcutta. 


Inscriptions belonging to the 16th century refer to it.163 


NIGAMA VIBHAVAKA: 


An inscription from Benares dated V.S. 1559 mentions it.164 


NIRVRTI: 


It is referred to in epigraphs of the 13th century of V.E.16& 


157. PJLS., II, Intr. Index. p. 15: Real 1287 (?). 

158. NAHAR, II, 1312. 

159. JPPS., I, p. 45. 

160. NAHAR, II, 1340. 

161. LA., XXIII, p. 175. 

162. Nawar, II, 2079. 

163. Ibid., 1328 of V.S. 1566; 2087 of 1576. 

164. Ibid. . tai i 2 

165. e āū da of V.S. 1299: but translated by J. KRSTE as nirvrti gotra,’ See 


Nanak, II, 1003 of V.S. 1506(?). 
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NITHATI: 

An epigraph dated V.S. 1496 from Udaypur refers to it.166 
OSVALA : 

It is mentioned in an epigraph!*" dated V.S. 1100. 

It may be noted that Osvala is a caste among the Jainas. 
PALIKIYA : 


Two inscriptions dated V.S. 1482 and 1686 from Rajputana mention 
it.168 

One of these refers to the ‘pallikiy uddyotanacarya gaccha’ which sug- 
gests a close relation between these two gacchas. 


PALLI, "KA, °VALA: 


These are possibly identical as they seem to have originated at a place 
called Palli in Rajputana. 


Epigraphs mention it from the 15th to the 17th century of V.E.69 In 
one of the Prašastis, it is stated 'sandere pallikajyanayanamatha’, which may 
indicate a relation between Sandera gaccha and this gaccha,!” or a place of 
that name. 


It seems to have spread over Rajputana, Gujarat, and U.P. 


PANCASARTYA : 
An epigraph from Delhi dated V.S. 1125 mentions it.!"! 


It seems to have originated from the place-name 'pacāsarīya. 


PARSVACANDRA : 


ā It is said that Pāršvacanāra Siri started it in V.S. 1572 out of the 
Tapā gaccha as there was difference of opinion regarding the rules of 
monastic conduct practised by the monks of the Tapa gaccha.!"? 


166. Ibid., II, 1078. 
167. PJLS., TI, No. 316. 
168. NanaR, I, 825; II, 1931. 


169. Ibid. 1237; BHANDARKAR, List, N 
i ra RO „List, No. 974, of V.S. 1681. 


171. Namam, II, 1873. 
172, SBM., V, ii, p. 134, 
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It is also mentioned as ‘Pasacanda’ or ‘Payacanda’ gaccha which is 
the Prakritisation of Pārsvacandra. 


KrATr, however, holds that it was “formerly called the Nagapuriya 
Tapa gaccha”.!73 NAHAR makes it Pāršvanātha gaccha in his index, even 
{hough epigraphs refer to the Pāršvacandra gaccha.!74 


Epigraphs of the 16th and 19th centuries of V.E. refer to it? and it 
seems to have spread even upto Bihar and Bengal. 


PAVIRYA: 
An inscription from Benares dated V.S. 1507 refers to it.176 


PIPPALA : 

It seems to have been current from the 13th century of V.E. from 
epigraphical evidence.7 It is mentioned even in the 18th century of the 
same era.!7$ 

Epigraphs mentioning it are to be found in Madras, Rajputana, N. 
Gujarat, U.P., Madhya Bharat and Bengal. 


—— — °Kharatara: 
See under Kharatara. 


PORAVADA : 

This gaccha has been mentioned by Karr." 

It may be noted that it is a caste-name among the Jainas and the 
Gujarati Baniyas. 


PRABHAKARA ; 
An inscription from Medtā in Marwad, dated V.S. 1572, mentions it,180 


PRADYOTANACARYA : 
BHANDARKAR's list!8! refers to it from an inscription dated V.S. 1151, 
but another inscription refers to it in V.S. 1144. 


173. LA, XXIII, p. 181. 

174. Vol.I, see Index. z 

175. Ibid., II, 1561 of V.S. 1577; I, 59 of 1830. 

176. Ibid., I, 412. 4 

177. Ibid., I, 966 of V.S. 1208 

178. Ibid., 695 of V.S. 1778. 

179. LA, XXIII, p. 179. 

180. NAHAR, I, 764. : EE ik 
181. EJ, XXIII, p. 26, No. 160; PJLS, I], Index. 
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It seems that the gaccha originated from an ācārya of this name. 


PRAYA : 
It seems to have been current in the 14th and 15th centuries of V.E., 


in Rajputana. 


PUNIMA: 
It is variously referred to as Punamiyā, Punimā and also Paurņimā. 
It is said that it originated!8? in V.S. 1159. It is also referred to as a 'paksa'. 
It seems to have spread over Rajputana, N. Gujarat, U.P., Madhya 
Bharat and Bengal, and appears to have been current in the 14th-16th cen- 
turies of V.E. 


The following splits are referred to in this gaccha : 
(1) Pradhāna Sakha.!*? 
(2) Bhimapalliya Sakha.1*4 
(3) Sadhu Sākhā.!tē 


PuNIMA-VIJAYA: 


Sometimes this is referred to as ‘Maladhara punamiyā vijaya’. It is 
not clear whether this whole was another name for this gaccha. 


It is referred to as late as in V.S. 1933 in the inscriptions from Sammeta 
Sikhara.186 


PURANDARA: 


7 It is said to have arisen out of Brhat Tapà gaccha. Epigraphs from 
Rainpur (Mewad)!?' refer to it in V.S. 1496. 


RADULA: 


An epigraph from Lucknow dated V.S. 1576 refers to it.188 


182. SBM., V, ii, p. 23. 

183. NAHAR, III, 2294 of V.S. 1481; 2484 of 1553. 
184. Ibid. 2309 of V.S. 1492; 2342 of 1518. 

185. Ibid, 2469 of V.S. 1575; 2457 of 1579. 

186. Ibid. Nos. 22, 359, 360, 370. 

187. Ibid., 700. 

188, Ibid., TI, 1625, 


i 
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RAJA: 

It is related that under Jinacandra S 
was given the title ‘Raja’ gaccha because 
Jainism.!? 

An epigraph dated V.S. 1344 refers to 15/39 and i 
in Rajputana and U.P. 


uri IIT, the Brhatkharatara gaccha 
the Siri converted four kings to 


t seems to have spread 


RAJAKULA: 


It is referred to in an inscription dated 854 A 


referre n .D., on the pedestal of an 
image of Pāršvanātha in Kangra Bazār.! 


RAMASENIYA: 


Two inscriptions dated V.S. 1458 and 1511 from Udaypur and Agra 
refer to this.'?2 


RAEA: 
An inscription from Siālabet from Kathiawad! refers to it in V.S. 1320. 
RUDRAPALLIYA: 


It is said to have arisen out of Kharatara due to JinaSekhara!9* in 
V.S. 1204. 


Epigraphs mention it from the 13th to the 17th centuries of V.E.1% 


It seems to have originated at a place of the same name, and to have 
spread over Rajputana, U.P., and Bengal. 


SADHU PURNIMA PAKSA: 


It is referred to in epigraphs of the 16th century of V.E., in N. Gujarat, 
Bihar and Madhya Bharat.6 


SAGARA: 


It is stated to have originated!" out of the Tapa gaccha due to Rāja- 
Sagara Siri in V.S. 1686. Hence the personal name of the Suri seems to have 


189. EJ., I, pp. 319-24. 

190. Ibid. IX, p. 154 (Prof. Pererson’s 5th Report, p. 109 quoted). ais 
191. BŪHLER, E.I., I, p. 120; BHANDARKAR, List, No. 1439; GUERINOT, EJ., No. 126. 
192. Nauam, II, 1087, 1236. 

193. Ibid., 1780. 

194. ET. I, p. 119. 

195. NAHaR, II, 2029, of V.S. 1260. 

196. Ibid. 1732 of V.S. 1504; also Nos. 1378, 1381, 1409. 

197. SBM., V. ii, 1176; see also EIL, II, pp. 39, 83. 
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been given to this gaccha. Even today the names of the monks of this gaccha 
have ‘sagara’ as a suffix to their names. 

An inscription dated V.S. 1820 from Osiā (Marwad) refers to it.198 


It seems to have spread over Rajputana, Gujarat, U.P., and Bihar. 


SAMVEGI: 


It is said to have arisen out of Tapa due to Satyavijaya.!?? No epigra- 
phical mention is as yet available for this. 


SANDERAKA: 
Itis expressed variously as ‘Sandera’, 'Sanderakiya, and "Saņderavāla, 


It seems to have been a very old gaccha inasmuch as an epigraph dated 
V.S. 964 refers to it, and references 2 are available as late as in V.S. 1732. 


Commenting on the name of this gaccha, BHANDARKAR remarks, “San- 
derà or Shanderaka is to be identified with the present Sāņderāv, ten miles 
north-west of Bāli, the principal town of the district of the same name, Godvàd 
Division (of Rajputana) .... It is one of the many instances in which the 
Jaina gacchas are called after the names of places in Marwar."?0? 


It seems to have spread over Hyderabad (Deccan), Rajputana, Bihar, 
U.P., Madhya Bharat, N. Gujarat, and Bengal. 


SANKHESVARA: 


It is mentioned by Kuatr and seems to have originated from San- 
khešvara grāma.3 


SARAVALA: 


It is referred to in epigraphs of the 11th and the 13th centuries of V.E. 
from Murshidabad District.204 


SARDHA PAURNAMIYA: 


Tt is said to have arisen in V.S. 1236. It is narrated that in Kumāra- 
pāla's reign, the monks of the Paurņamīya gaccha could not explain him their 


' 198.. Nanak, I, 304.. 
199. SBM., V, ii, 176. 
200. PJLS., TI, No. 336. 
201. Ibid., Index. 
202. El, XI, p. 31. 
203. I.A., XXIII, p. 175, . 
204. Nazar, I, 1; III, 2222, .- 
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rites. Hence they had to leave that place. 
turned under the name Sārdha Paurnamiya. 
with fruits.?0» 


939 


After the king's death, they re- 
They did not worship the Jina 


It is possibly the same as Sādhu Punami 


S critt ya, of which probably it is a 
anskritisation. 


SIDDHANTI : 


It is mentioned in epigraphs of the 15th and the 16th centuries of V.E, 
in Rajputana.?96 


Srr GACCHA: 


It is mentioned in an inscription?" dated V.S. 1298. 
SOHAMMA: 


It is mentioned in the Gurvāvali attached to the Dašāšrutaskandha. 


No epigraphical corroboration is available. 


SUVIPRADIPTA: 
No epigraphical evidence can be had for this. 


Tapa: 


It is stated that in V.S. 1285 Jagatcandra was given the title ‘tapā’ due 
to hard penance which was appreciated by king Jaitrasimha of Mewar. Hence 
the gaccha was also named Tapa.209 


Names: 


Col. MīLrs says, “According to the statements of Tapas, the Jainas for 
eight generations after Mahāvīra were called Nirgranthas or Abhoi (Abho- 
gin), i.e., exempt from all passions or desires: "There was then no difference 
of sect among them. In the time of ācārya Suhastin, or 345 years after 
Mahāvīra, their name was changed to that of Kotika or Korņika gaccha. In 
after times they received the following names in succession: Candra, Vana- 
Vāsī, Vara and lastly that of Tapa gaccha" 21? 


. SBM, V, ii, 65-66. 

- Nanak, I, 597 of V.S. 1565. 

- PILS, II, No. 506. BS A 
208. Mentioned in Crrmav's Madhyayugina Caritrakoša, p. 458. T 

- SBM., V, ii, pp. 73-75; Weer, I.A, XVIII, p XI, pp. 251ff. 


3 


. Col Mues, Trans. of R.A.S., Vol, TII, pp. 359-60. a 
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Epigraphical Mention: 

Epigraphs mention?! it as early as in V.S. 1285. It is still current in 
many parts of India. 


Regional Distribution: 


Epigraphs referring to the Tapā gaccha are to be found in Rajputana, 
Gujarat, Madhya Bharat, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Bengal, and Hyderabad 


(Deccan). 


Sub-sections; 


Mus gives the following divisions that took place in the Tapā gaccha: 


(1) Vijayadeva Süri Sakha .. AD. 1675. 
(2) Vijayarāja „ 5 715001594: 
(3) Kamala Kalasa oda 5 
(4) Brhat Posala 229905501526: 
(5) Laghu  ,, pM » 
(6) Sagara Gaccha Mcr LOT, 


(7) Kamalà or Kavalā Gacchas. 
(8) Kutuvapurā Gaccha 


(9) Vijaya Ānandasūri Sakha .. A.D. 1600212 
(10) Vijaya Ratna Süri Sakha 

(11) Āgamiyā .. 13th cent. A.D. 
(12) Brāhmī 

(13) Nagauri Tapā .. AD. 1516. 


The epigraphs refer to the following subdivisions: 
(a) Vrddha Sākhā.2!3 
(b) Cāndra Kula.24 
(c) Vijaya Sākhā.2!5 
(d) Kutubapurā Paksa.?16 
(e) Samvigna Paksa.217 


211. PJLS., TI, Index. 

212. Krarr, I.A., XXIII, p. 179, says that it originated in V.S. 1656 or 1699. 
213. NAHAR, II, 1753. 

214. Ibid., I, 63. 

215. 'HoERNLE, I.A., XIX, p. 234. 

216. NanaR, I, 849 and 851. 

217. Ibid., TI, 1799. 
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TAVADARA: 


It is mentioned in an inscription dated V.S. 1499 from Jodhpur 21$ 
TAVAKIYA: 


It is also written as Jhavakiya and is mentioned in an epigraph dated 
V.S. 1505 from Nana (in Marwad) 219 


TARAPADRA: THARAPADRIYA:  THIRAPADRIYA: THIYARA: 


These appear to be various names of one and the same gaccha, as they 
seem to have originated from a place-name Thirápadra?? The gaccha is also 
mentioned as Thirādrā.**! 


It is mentioned from the 11th to the 16th century of V.E. 


TRIBHAVIYA : 


It is referred to in an epigraph from Mirzapur? dated V. S. 1420. 


UDDYOTANACARYA : 


An inscription dated V.S. 1686 from Pāli in Marwad refers to it, and 
says that it originated out of the Pallikiya gaccha. 223 


From its name it appears to have originated with an acarya of a similar 
name. 


UKESA or UPAKESA : 


It seems to have been current, on the basis of epigraphical evidence, 
from the 13th to the 20th century of V. E* 
ārsvanātha. 


It may be noted that this gaccha ascribes its origin to Pārsv 


From epigraphs it seems to have spread over Rajputana, Belt ERIN 


Bharat, Bengal, N. Gujarat, and Bihar. 


218. Ibid., I, 616. 

219. Ibid., 887 of V.S. 1505. 

220. SBM, V, ii, p. 74. 

221. NAHAR, III, 2464 of V.S. 1533. 

222. Ibid., I, 427. 

223. Ibid., I, 825. : 

224. Ibid., I, 791 of V.S. 1259; II, 1487 of 1940: See, 
Upakesha Gaccha’, in LA, XIX, p. 288. 


Horrnte, ‘Pattavali of the 
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— Gadahiya Sakha : j A 
This branch of the gaccha is referred to by HoERNLE. 


UTTARADHA : M. 
It is referred to in an inscription dated V. S. 1680, by NAHAR. 


VADA: 

It is related that a certain Yaksa asked Uddyotanasūri to appoint new 
Sūris for the spread of religion. As this incident happened under a Banyan 
tree (vada), the gaccha was named after it, and it was said to have started 


from Sarvadevasūri.”%7 
The Jaina Siddhanta Bhāskara says that it originated in V.S. 994 (?) 228 
It is referred to in epigraphs of the 13th and the 16th centuries of 
V. E24 


VALABHA ; 
No details about it are available.230 


VANAVASI : 


It is said that this gaccha was started by Samantabhadra, as against 
the Caityavasis who used to live for a long time in the Caityas, ie, 
temples.?31 


VAYADIYA : 
It is mentioned?? in V. S, 1349, 


VIDHIPAKSHA : 
It was another name for Aficala gaccha. See Aficala. 


VIDYADHARA : 


It is mentioned in the 15th and the 16th centuries of V. E., in inscrip- 
tions from Kathiawad, Rajputana and U. P233 


225, op. cit., pp. 240-41. 

226. Vol. I, 397, 

227. SBM, V, ii, pp. 2 and 73, 
228. Vol. XIV, No. ii, p. 39. 


229. NARAR, II, 1386 of V.S. 1582 from Gwalior; PJLS, II, 85 of V.S. 1293. 
230. JPPS,I p. 85, 


231. SBM., V, li, 73. 
232. PJLS., TI, 523, 526, 527. 
293, NAHAR, II, 1118 of V.S, 1411; I, 798 of 1534, 
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VIJAYA. 


Epigraphs of the 18th and the 20th century found in Bengal, U. P., and 
Bihar refer to it.?4 


VIJAYANANDASURI ; 


It is said to have arisen out of the Tapā. See Tapa.235 


VIMALA : 


It is also traced to Tapa. It is said that Hemavimala Suri started i239 
in V. S. 1749 with a view to purge out bad practices in the Tapa gaccha. 


VIVANDANIKA : 


It is mentioned in epigraphs of the 16th and the 20th centuries of the 
V. E.T and seems to have been current in Gujarat, Rajputana, U.P., and 


Bihar. 

VRDDHA-POSALA : : 
See Brhat-Posala. : ; ; 4 

VRDDHA-TAPA ; 1 


| See Brhat-Tapā. x 


| VRHAD: 


It is mentioned in epigraphs of the 12th and the 16th centuries of V. E., 
and seems to have been identical with Brhad gaccha.8 


VRHALLOMPAKA : 
It is referred to in an inscription dated V.S. 1932 from Pāvāpurī.2$ - 


See Brhad-Gujarati-Lonka. = zen 
„VYAVASIHA : S Lh 

It is mentioned in an epigraph dated V.S. 1343 from Ratnapur 
„(Marwad). 240 mew : i ES 


w 


234. Ibid. 738 of 1718; III, 1827, of 1943. 
.., 235. Krarr. LA, XXIII, pp. 169ff; also EL, Hp 
236: SBM, y ii, pp. 131; 176. x ee. 
237. Nauam, II, 1658 of V.E. 1512; I, n" 
238. PJLS, II, Index; Nanan, III, 2205 of VS. 
239. Ibid., II, 2034. ; 
2: b bid, , 1706. 


* 
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YASASURI : 

An epigraph from Ajmer dated V. S. 1242 mentions it. 

From its name it appears that it was started by an ācārya of the 
same name. 


A survey of these gacchas shows that they were formed owing to various 
reasons as follows: 

(1) after place names: for instance, Sanderaka, Thirāpadrīya, Jirā- 
pallīya, etc.; 

(2) after caste names: Osvala and Poravada, (these are also place 
names); 

(3) after regional names: Brhad-Gujarati Lonkā; 

(4) after personal names of ācāryas: Devācārya, Pár$vacandra, etc.; 

(5) owing to particular incidents: Vada, Rāja, Tapā, etc.; 

(6) owing to peculiar religious practices: Aficala, etc.; 

(T) owing to efforts at tightening of moral discipline: the branches of 
Tapà and Kharatara. 


Regarding these gacchas it may further be noted that the epigraphs 
prior to the eighth or ninth century A.D. fail to mention any gaccha by name, 
and that only a few among these are extant now. The Kharatra and the 
Tapa seem to be very popular among them. 


Only a few epigraphs help us in knowing the circumstances that led 
to the rise of various gacchas, and it is very difficult to say what were the 
doctrinal or monastic differences of each. 


. The Kharatara and the Tapa differ from each other regarding the 


colour of the pots, the Kalyāņkas of Mahàvira, and the exact day of the 
full-moon day. 


Many of these gacchas seem to have been current mainly in Rajputana 
and N. Gujarat, 


The tendency to create new Gacchas seems to have been very active 
in the 11th to the 13th centuries of V. E. 


The mode of naming the gacchas after place-names seems to have syn- 


chronised with the rise of Sub-castes. It may be noted that the latter were 
also styled after place-names. 


241. Ibid., I, 530. 
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The rise of numerous gacchas also tends to show that Jaina monachism 
was active in the medieval period. ; 


DIGAMBARA SANGHAS: 


After the migration of Bhadrabāhu to the south, the Digambaras set- 
tled more or less permanently in south India as well. In course of time, a 
number of Sanghas and Gaņas arose in its Church. 


The following were the various Church units as are referred to by 
the Digambara epigraphs: 


ARYA SANGHA: 
It is mentioned in an epigraph belonging to the eighteenth year of the 


reign of king Uddyotakesarin (c. 10th cent. A.D.) in the Navamuni cave in- 
scription at Udaygiri hill in Orissa.*** 


Dreva SANGHA: 


It is one of the subdivisions of the Mila Sangha brought about by 
' Arhadbalin.?43 


DRAVIDA or DRAMILA SANGHA: 

According to Devasena, the author of Daršanasāra, this Sangha”*t was 
formed by Vajranandin, a disciple of Pūjyapāda, in the year 586 of the Vik- 
rama Era at Madurā. 


According to SALEToRE, “the establishment of the Dravida Safigha me 
Madura was the work of Vairanandin in the last quarter of the 9th or in the 
first quarter of the 10th cent. A.D”? 


£ the post-ninth century A.D. period, refer to it 


Epigraphs, mostly o d Mysore.**6 


and it seems to have spread over Karnatak an 


As the name suggests, the 


which it was formed. 


242. EI, XIII, p. 166. 

243. E.C., II, 254. Rats. COEUR 
244. J.A. XIII, ii, pp. 30-31; GLASENAPP, OP. Citu p. 385 gives 
See also Upapuye, Prv, Intr. p. XXI. E 
245. Med. Jain. p. 238. — Lor cM EC 
246. E.C., IV, Ng. 100, 103; V, Belur, T, 


S 


^ 


Sangha took its name after the region in + i: 
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EN ie was E a later creation as it did not form part of the four 
- principal divisions of the Mula Safigha.*s 


outh Indian origin, epigraphical evidence shows that 
is as late as in the 15th to the 16th cent. of the 


; Tirthahalli, 192; IX, Cg. 34, 31; 
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KASTHA SANGHA: i 


According to Daršanasūra of Devasenasürij?$ Kumārasena is said to 
have founded it at Nanditatagrama in V.S. 753. Vacanako$a, however, 
attributes it to one Lohācārya at Agaroha. According to the latter source 
Lohācārya laid down the worship of wooden images. 


According to Pandit Premi, the latter interpretation is wrong, and he 
says that the distinct practice of this group was the use of a broom of cow's 
tail. 


to this Sangha lived in monasteries and accepted grants of land.” 
(a) Āmnēyas: 

(1) Jinakirti?® 

(2) Lohacarya9 

(3) Ramasena?6 


(b) Anvayas: 
(1) Agrotaka**! 
(2) Khandelavala?&? 
(3) Lohācāryya* 
(4) Māthura** 
(5) Ràmasena?6 


(c) Gacchas: 
(1) Bagada?66 
(2) Lāda-Bāgada"" 
(3) Manditata?® After place-names. 
(4) Māthura** 
(5) Puskara?'? 
(6) Tapa?" 


256. JSB., VIII, i, p. 30; JA., XIII, ii, p. 33. 
257. GLASENAPP, op. cit., p. 365. 

258. JSB., XII, ii, pp. 6-8. 

259. Nanan, I, 145, 327. 

260. Ibid., 641. 

261. Ibid. 145, 327. —— ak 
262. JSB., XII, ii, pp. 6-8. med 
263. NAHAR, I, 326. 

264. Ibid, II, 1483; JSB., XI, ii, p. 95. 

265. NanaR, I, 641. - 

266. JSB., VIII, i, p. 30. : 
267. Ibid.; Naar, II, 1195. 

268. E. C., II, 277. l 
269. NAHAR, I, 145, 326-27, 336. $ 
270. GUERINOT, EJ., 688. — 
271. 
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(d) Gaņas: 
(1) Lada-Bagada?” 
(2) Puskara?'? 
The ‘Gherwala’ sect of this Sangha is also occasionally mentioned.274 
This Sangha is also often referred to along with the Mula Sangha.*5 
Kastha Sangha gets epigraphical mention even as lates as in V.S. 
1910, and seems to have spread not only in South India but even in Bihar, 
Rajputana, U. P., and Madhya Bharat. 


KOLATTUR SANGHA : 

It is mentioned as early as in c. Tth cent. A.D. in epigraphs from Sravana 
Belagola.?”” 

It seems to have some connection with a place called Kolattur 
(Kittūr ?). 
LATABAGADA SANGHA : 


It is said to be a branch of Kāsthā Sangha, and is mentioned in the 
Dubkund inscription of Kacchapaghata Vikramasimha,?? dated V. S. 1145. 


Sometimes the name is given as Làtavagata Gana, which is perhaps 
identical with Lātabāgada. 


Bāgada is the name of the region near Chitor.?? 


Mant SANGHA: 


BHANDARKAR refers to it in his list.280 Unfortunately the date is lost. 
But it seems to have received its name after a place name, 


MATHURA SANGHA : 


It is said to be a branch of the Kāsthā Sangha and founded by Rāma- 
sena at Mathura in V.S. 953. 


212. Ibid., I, 145, 326-27; II, 1483; GUERINOT, op. cit 756; EI., II 244, etc. 

213. NAHAR, II, 1135. ; v sd C rd 

214. E.C., II, 287, 

275. NAHAR, I, 641, 

216, Ibid., 327. 

217. E.C., TI, 92, 93, 96. 

218. Ibid. (p. 232). See also pp. 37-40; JSB. VIII, i, pp. 31-32. 

de CITRAV, op. cit., p. 399, 

. Op. cit, List. No. 758: The inserinti E 

Ec dox ues 0 however, seems to belong to the 
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It was also called ‘Nippicchika’ as the followers of this sect did not 
use any broom, either of peacock feathers or of cow's tai] 28 


MULA SANGHA: 


The Sravana Belgola inscription No. 254 of 1398 A.D., has the follow- 
lowing account about the nature of this important sangha: 


*Arahadbalin... made the Mūla Sangha consisting of the Kondakon- 
dànvaya into four Sanghas in order to minimise hatred and other (evils) that 
might arise owing to the nature of the times. Let one make a difference in 
the case of all heterodox Sanghas such as the Sitambara and others which 
are of a form contrary to rule; but he who thinks of such a thing in the case 
of Sena, Nandi, Deva and Simha Sangha is a heretic.” 


Several inscriptions refer to this Sangha, from c. 700 Al. which is 
sufficient to prove its importance. ; 

Besides in South India, epigraphs point out to the existence of this 
Sangha even in North India, in provinces like Rajputana, N. Gujarat, U. P., 
Bengal and Bihar. 


The following subdivisions of this Sangha are to be met with in 
epigraphs : : 


(a) Āmnāyas: 
(1) Candrakirti?® 
(2) Digambara (?) 784 
(3) Kākopala**5 
(4) Kundakundadi?36 
(5) Nandi?* 
(6) Sad (?)?88 


(b) Amvayas : 
(1) Candrakavata?89 
(2) Citrakūta*% * 


281. JSB., VIII, i, pp. 29-30. x 

282. E.C. Vol, IL also No. 105: See Satkhandagama, Vol. 1, Intr, p. 15 as quoted 
in support of this by K. P. Ja in JSB,, X, ii, p. 88. 
283. Naxam, II, 1132. 
284. JSB. XIV, ii, pp. 56-61. 
285. GUERINOT, op. cit., 106; I.A., VII, p. 
286. JSB., XIV, ii, pp. 56-61. 
287. Ibid.; also VII, i, p. 13. 
288. NAHAR, I, 325. 
289. EIL, XVI, p. 53. 
290. JA. IX, ii, pp. 65-66. KL, I, 111, 113, T. 


209; JRAS, (1839), pP. 343-48. 
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(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
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Dravida??! 
Jaisavalanvaya??? 
Khandelavala?*? 
Kundakunda?* 
Nandisaüghànvaya?5 
P asan 2296 

Pustaka?? 

Sena?98 

Talakola?99 
Vagheravala?00 


Out of all these Anvayas, the Kundakundānvaya is the most important, 
and very old. It is mentioned in the Merkara Copper plates?! of Saka 388. 


It is said to have been started after Kundakunda, the famous Digam- 
bara scholar, who flourished in about the beginning of the Christian era.3? 


The importance of Kundakunda is further attested by the fact that 
not less than four Sanghas of the Digambara Church have an anvaya after 


his name. 


(c) Balis: 


(1) 


Hanasoge or Panasoge?03 


(2) Ingule$vara?^ 
(3) Vāņadas?5 


291. E.C., VI, Mg. 18. 

292. NAHAR, I, 472. 

293. Ibid., 388; JSB., VII, i, p. 14, 

294. E.C., I, Cg. 1; II, 72, 167, 187, 331; III, p. 211; IV, Yedatore, 23; V. Chann. 
148; VI, Kd. 1; VIII, Sorab, 122; XII, Gubbi, 57; EL, XXIII, p. 108; I, p. 72, GUERINO!, 
op. cit., 102, 144; JSB., VIL i, p. 13; XIV, i, pp. 28-29, etc., ete. 


295. 
296. 
297. 
298. 
299. 
300. 
801. 
302. 
303. 
pp. 173-5, 
304. 


134; IX Cg, 56; XII, Sira. 32. 


305. 


El., XV, p. 345. 
GUERINOT, op. cit., 193, 
E.C., IV, Yedatore 26. 


El, XIII, p. 190; “Same as Sena i ülasangha": Ibi 
, ; gana in the Mūlasangha”: Ibid., p. 192. 
E.C., VII, Shikarpur, 136, : 
Nanan, II, 1594, 
E.C., I, Cg. 1. 
For details, see UPanavE, Pry ii 
} ;» Intr. p. xxii. t 
E.C., TI, 155; V, Belur, 124; VI, Chik: 2; Guznmoz, op. cit, 449; JBBRAS, * 


EC., II Nānj. 63; IV, Nag. 32; Cham, 151; Hunsur 123; V, Belur 131, 133, 


lbid., Pay. 51; GUERINOT, op, cit., 478 
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(d) Gacchas : 

(1) Citrakūta* 
(2) Hogari?? 
(3) Hottage?08 
(4) Kharatara (?) 309 
(5) Mesapāsāņa?!? 
(6) Pagab?!! 
(T) Pārijātas!? 
(8) Pogari?!? 
(9) Puskara?!t 
(10) Pustaka?!5 
(11) Sarasvatīs!$ 
(12) Sena?!” 
(13) Tagarigal?!? 
(14) Tintrini or T'intrinika?!? = 
(15) Vāks” 
(16) Vakra.?2 


x „dk i" - 
JEUNE 

+ Digitized by Sarayu Foundation Trust, Delhi and eGangotri AS 3 

j 
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(e) Ganas: 


(1) Balatkara??? 


EOS e Ai t 


(2) Desis? or Desiya 2 
306. Mad. Ep. Rep. (1934), No. 61. m : 
307. Narx, A.V., Archaeology of the Deccan, (Ms), 412. Eo 
308. E.C., IV, Yedatore, 26. Es 


309. JSB., XIV, i, pp. 28-29. 
310. E.C., VII, Honn. 5; VIII, Nr. Sh. 60, 64, 97. 
811. Ibid. XI, Dg. 13. 
312. GUERINOT, op. cit., Intr. p. 44. 
313. LA., 19, p. 288; E.C. VII, Shik. 124; VII, Sb. 125; XI, Davan. 1. — — á 
314. J.A, XII ii, pp. 1-7. It is highly probable that "Hogari, Pogarb and 
"Puskara' stand for one and the same. 
315. E.C., II, 126, 128, 130, 187, 265, 331, 3 
Yed. 21; E.I., VI, p. 26; III, pp. 206, 211, etc. etc. 
316. LA. XX, p. 341; XXI, p. 71; NAHAR, 
317. . cit, 538. REOR RC 
318. E m Are ‘Pustaka’, Sarasvat? and ‘Vak’ identical? 
—. 818. EI, XX, p. 95; EC, III, Mal. 31; VII, Shim. 57; VIII, Sagar 195 
282, 233, 262, 384, etc. oum 
320. JSB., XIV, i, p. 26. ier 
321. E.C., II, 69; V, Belur, 129; GUERINOT, OD. C 
.322. LA, VIII, p. 245; E.C., VII, Shik. 120, M 
Rep. (1936), No. 29; E.C., II, 274, etc. F 
E.C. IV, Cham. 150; 


67, 400; III, Mandya, 50; IV; Chàm. 146; 


1, 505, 551, 590, 696, II, 1765, etc. etc. 
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(3) Deva?** 
(4) Dravida% 
(5) Kalogra??6 : 
(6) Kànüra? or Krāņūra 

(7) Nandi*?$ 

(8) Pankura®” 

(9) Pogariya* 

(10) Punnāga-Vrksa-Mūla?! 

(11) Sena??? 

(12) Sürastha?9? 

(13) Udàra?^ 

(14) Varasena,95 Vārasena or Virasena. 


(f) Kulas: 
(1) Krahakula**$ 


(g) Samudaya: 
(1) Sri Samudaya? 
(b) Vamsa: 


(1) Candrikavata?9 
(2) Nunna??? 


NANDI ŠANGHA: 


According to the list of the ācāryas of this Sangha, Māghanandin seems 
to have been the founder of this congregation. Hence, most of the teachers 
belonging to it have a suffix ‘nandin’ to their names.340 


324, EIL, VI, p. 81; I.A., VII, p. 101. 

325. E.C., VI, Mg. 18. 

:326. Ibid., IV, Cham. 148, 161. 1 

327. Ibid, VIII, Sagar, 195; Sorab, 140, 232, 384; III, Malvalli, 31; VII, Shim. 57; 
Shik. 225; E.I., XX, p. 95. 

328. E.C., VIII, Sorab, 330. 

329. JSB., VII, i, p. 16. 

330. E.L, X, ii, p. 69. 

331. GUERINOT, op. cit., 250; Naw, A.V., op. cit., 230. T 

932. El, XV, p. 347; Nar, op.cit, 463; E.C., IV, Yed. 36; VIII, 119, 146; SII, VII 
212; JA., XIII, ii, pp. 1-7. 

333. E.C., IV, Ng. 19, 94; V, Ark. 96; VI, Mg. 9; K.I., I. 111, 113. 

334. E.C., IX, Nel. 61. 

335. EI. XVII, p. 121. 

936. Ibid. XIII, p. 166; BHANDARKAR, List, 1573. 

337. E.S., V, Belur, 131, 134. 

338. J.A., IX, ii, p. 66. 

339. E.C., VII, Shik. 198. 

940. Upapnve, Prv., Intr, p. ix; LA. XXI, p. 159, 
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Epigraphs show that this Saügha arose out of the Mila Sangha3t 


The antiquity and the spread of this Sangh i 
: gha can be evidenced by the 
Pahārpur Copper plate dated 159 of the Gupta era (= 478-79 A.p.).32 : 


(a) Anvayas: 


(1) Arungala%s 
(2) Kīrtyācārya,*4 


(b) Gacchas: 


(1) Pulikal?t5 
(2) Sarasvata.916 


(c) Ganas: 


(1) Balātkāra?t” 

(2) Dravida**$ ! 
(3) Eregittur34 1 
(4) Punnàgavrksamüla.599 


Several epigraphs, it may be noted, refer to "the Nandi Sangha in the 
Dramila Sangha."351 


NAVILURA SANGHA: ER 


Navilur rendered into Sanskrit means ‘a peacock’, and it suggests the 
origin of this Sangha at a place called Mayüragráma.39? 


It is referred to in the $ravana Belgola inscriptions dated c. Tth cent. - 


A.D. 


(a) Gana: 
(1) Aji gana?9? 


341. 
342. 
343. 
344. 


. E.C., IV, ii, Nag. 85. 
. JA, IX, ii, p. 72; VII, i, p. 15. 
| E.C., V, Ark. 98. 

. Ibid., IV, Nag. 85. 


E.C., II, 254; IV, Nāga. 85, of 776 A.D. 
E.L, XX, pp. 63-64. 

E.C., V, Ark., 98. 

JA., XII, p. 11. io 
JA., IX, ii, p. 72. Ye. 
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MA SANGHA: 
eferred to in an inscription?** dated V.S. 1715. 


VnESA-MULA SANGHA: 


It was Od the four subdivisions of the Mūla Sangha, and its founder 
as said to be Jinasena, a disciple of Arhadbalin.356 

In that case, it may be traced to the 8th-9th cent. A.D. 

It seems that it was also called Sena Gaņa.**7 


p. 364-7. i edd 
āna of Penugonda’ in E.C., IV, Yed: 
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YAPANIYA SANGHA: 
Regarding the origin of this Sangha, two different theories are 


advocated: 
(1) Devasena in his Daršanasāra refers to a tradition which assigns 
the origin of this Sangha to Šrīkalaša, a Svetàmbara monk, who is said to 


have started it at Kalyana in V.E. 205. 


(2) Another account refers to a certain queen of the king of Kara- 
hātaka. She is said to have asked these monks to give up the use of clothes. 
Thus she desired to create good will about them in the mind of the king.9*! 


This is said to have resulted in the adoption of the practice of nudity 
without, at the same time, giving up of the rest of the practices of the 


Svetāmbaras by the Yāpanīyas. 
This dual allegiance to the practices of both the sects by the Yananiyas, 


a" 


however, led the writer of the Nitisara to denounce them as “jainabhasa 


(those who have an outward appearance or semblance of Jaina monks) .262 H 
363 E 
E. 


Even though this sect obtained royal patronage from the Kadambas, 
they, being disowned by both the major sects of the Jainas, either dwindled 
into extinction, or merged into the Digambara fold. 

The earliest mentioned to the Yāpanīyas, if we accept the line of 
thought of JAYASWAL, SHAH and others, may be said to be that from the in- 


scription of Khāravela (2nd cent. B.C.) 364 3 
pears that this Sangha was 


From several epigraphs, however, it ap 
popular in Karnatak and its surrounding areas. 


(a) Anvayas: 
(1) Kīrtyācārya? $ 
(2) Mailapa.366 y 
(b) Gacchas: 


(1) Kotimaduva39" 
(2) Nandi.3%8 


361. Upapnvr, BUJ, I, pt. vi, May, 1933, pP- 224-31. 
362. JSB., VII, i, p. 3. j SE 
363. Particularly Nee ened (415-90 A5.) ; LA, VI, pp: 22- 
364. JBORS, IV, p. 389. 
5. I.A., XII. p. 11. 
66. Ibid. XVIII, p. 309 
. EI, IX, No. 6. 
Ibid, 
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(c) Gaņas: 


(1) Kanduru®® 

(2) Kàreya?'? 

(3) Kotimaduva (?) 371 

(4) Punnāgavrksamūlagaņa.”? 


YAPANIYA NANDI SANGHA: 


Regarding this Sangha, SALETORE remarks that Sālagrāma to the west 
of Mānyapura was a centre of this sangha in the 9th cent, A.D., during the 
reign of the Rāstrakūta king Govinda Prabhütavarsa.?/3 


OTHER Units MENTIONED: , 


Besides the above, the epigraphs refer to a number of other units which 
are as follows: 


(a) Anvayas: 


(1) Jinalapaka?"* 
(2) Vardhamanapuranvaya.?!9 


(b) Gacchas: 


(1) Addakalī6 

(2) Dharmaghosa?/? 
(3) Gwalera?'$ 

(4) Mayüra?'? 

(5) Nagaur380 

(6) Nedaya*t! 

(7) Vīraprabhasūri.382 


369. Ibid, XVIII, p. 201. 

370. JA., IX, ii, p. 69. 

371. EI. IX, p. 47. 

312. Ibid., XVIII, p. 177. 

373. Op. cit., p. 233; also, E.C., XII b 
374. MAR., (1913-14), p. 57. o ooe 
375. JSB. XII, i, p. 14. 

376. E.L, VII, p. 179. 

377. JSB., XII, li, pp. 6-8. 

378. Ibid., XIV, i, pp. 41-53, 

379. GUERINOT, op. cit., 825. 

380. JSB., XIV, i, pp. 49-53. 

381. GUERINOT, op, cif., 839, 

992. JSB. XII, ii, Dp. 6-8, 
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Or 
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(c) Gaņas: 
(1) Jambukhanda?8 
(2) Kalor**t 
(3) Kavarüri?*5 
(4) Kumudi?**6 
(5) Paralüra??? 
(6) Sandviga*$ or Sādviga 
(T) Sighavura?9? 
(8) Sarasvati3% 
(9) Sruta??! 
(10) Tavula??? 
(11) Vādiyūrs 
(12) Valahari.3% 


(d) Saüghas: 


(1) Bhila??5 
(2) Nipacha.?96 
(e) Varša: 
(1) Parņavatsala.*7 
A survey of the names of these various units reveals the following 


factors in their formation: 


(i) Some of these were formed after place names: Hanasoge, Mayūra 


or Navilur, Paralūra and Kolattur. 


(ii) Some among them were forme 
Mathura, Kāīcī, etc. 


383. EI. XXI, p. 290. 
384. Seems to have bee 
385. SALETORE, Op. Cit., P. 251. 

386. JA., IX, ii, p. 65. 

387. I.A., XI, p. 69. 

388. E.C., II, 29: GUERINOT, op. Cit., 818. 

389. JA., IX, ii, p. 62. 

390. E.C., VII, Shik. 293; V, Arsi. 8T. 

391. Ibid., IV, Hs. 123, p- 95. 3 
392. See under Dravida Sangha. tae 
393. E.I., II, p. 184. RETER 
394. 
395. 
396. 


n identical with Kālogra: See Mūla Sangha. 


d after regional names: Dravida, 


I 
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(iii) Several of these were named after the names of the ācāryas: 
Kundakunda, ?Nandin, etc. 

(iv) Of all these Sanghas, the Mūla Sangha and the Kundakundan. 
vaya seem to have been very old and prominent. 

(v) Most of these Sanghas and their subdivisions were current main- 
ly in Karnatak and regions round about it as the available records show. 
We also have, however, epigraphs from north India which refer to some of 
them. 

(vi) These Sanghas are referred to in epigraphs mostly belonging to 
a period of 7th cent. A.D., and after. 

(vii) It is not known how many among these are still current. 

(viii) Units like the Āmnāya, Anvaya, Bali, Samudaya Sangha and 
Varnéa seem to be peculiar to the Digambaras as they are seldom referred to 
in the Svetambara epigraphs. 

(ix) It appears that in Digambara monachism it is possible to trace 
almost a continuous chain of units. 


(x) Many of them are old, and new ones are few. 


TOURING AND RESIDENCE: 


We have not got much information regarding the exact mode of tour- 
ing undertaken by the monks during the eight months of the year. 


The practice of staying at one place during the rainy season, however, 
is mentioned in a grant of the Kadamba king Ravivarman. It laid down that 
“ascetics should be supported during the four months of the rainy season. 998 


From the dedication of caves for the use of monks, it seems that they 
formed a favourite or a widely used place of shelter for not only Jaina but 
even non-Jaina ascetics. Possibly the earliest mention of caves for Jaina 
monks belongs to the period of Khāravela who, in c. 2nd cent. B.C., is said 
to have furnished caves for the use of monks. The next in antiquity are 
possibly those at Junagadh belonging to the reign of Ksatrapa Rudradāman. 


Later gn; in the medieval period, a number of basadis and monasteries 
were built with the royal and popular support. 


dis The existence of the Vanavāsin gaccha goes to indicate the existence 
of the Caityavāsins who used to live for a longer time in temples. Thus the 


398. LA, VI, p. 27. 
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Vanavāsins may be said to have arisen out of a reaction to the mode of the 
life of the Caityavāsins. 


CLOTHING AND NUDITY: 


Perhaps the earliest known record referring to the offering of clothes 
to the monks is, according to JAvaswar's reading, that of Khāravela in which 
he refers to the fact that "in the 13th year, on Kumārī hill, he offers respect- 
fully royal maintenances, China clothes (cinavatāni) and white clothes (vāsā- 
sitāni) to the monks."999 


That the monks were distinctly divided on the use of clothing is fur- 
ther attested by an epigraph of Mrgesavarman of the Kadamba dynasty (5th 
cent. A.D.) who is said to have divided a grant equally for the use of the 
Švetapatas, the Nirgranthas and the Jina shrine. 


The existence of the separate branches of the clothed and the naked 
monks is also evidenced by the remarks of Hiuen Tsiang (7th cent. A.p.), 
who remarks that “they retain a little hair on their heads, and moreover 
they go naked. If, by chance, they wear garments, they are distinguished 
by their white colour."40! 

Still later on, we have a reference to an incident in which the Digam- 
bara ācārya, who went to enlighten the Begum of Firuz Tughlag, is said to 
have put on clothing while lecturing.*” 


REQUISITES: 

We have scanty information regarding the requisites used by Jaina 
monks either of the Svetāmbaras or of the Digambaras. 

However, the Sravana Belgola epigraphs refer to the various brooms 
used by the Digambara monks. For instance, the ‘mayurapiccha’ (peacock- 


feather broom) is referred to in many epigraphs.*? Not only that, but some 
Jaina monks received names after their brooms: e.g, balakapiccha, grdhra- 


piecha, etc.404 


FOOD AND BEGGING: 


We have only a few references | 
which mention that Sirnhanandin, the 


ike those in the Karnatak epigr 
benefactor of the Ganga k 


. EI, XX, pp. 88-89. 
. FrrET, LA., VI, p. 37. 
. LA. II, (1873), p. 16. 
JSB., V, iii, p. 140. 
. EC. II, 258; VII, Sh. 4, etc. 
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hibited the Ganga princes to eat honey and flesh, which were also deemed 


useless for monks.*05 


With royal patronage, we find kings granting lands for the feeding 
of Jaina monks and nuns (āhāra-dānakka) „406 

Various epigraphs refer to the effects of ahimsā as advocated by 
Jaina monachism on the society at large. We have instances right from 
Ašoka upto the Moghal emperors of Delhi, who in one way or the other, en. 
forced a prohibition on animal slaughter. We have already noted Kumāra- 
pāla, king of Gujarat, prohibiting animal slaughter on certain days due to 
which the population of Gujarat, even upto the present day, is mainly 
vegetarian. 

STUDY : 

The epigraphs are eloquent when they describe the debating power 
or the intellectual supremacy of Jaina monks. Even if we give up the meta- 
phorical element in them, the studious habits of Jaina monks, their skill in 
debate, and their ease of convincing others are brought to light. 


The following are some of the metaphorical expressions: 


(i) Ajitasena was called the ‘Vadibhakanthirava’ (the lion to the 
elephants the disputants) .107 

(ii) Sāntideva was designated Sabda-caturmukha'.408 | 

(iii) Of Mahamandalacarya Devakirti, it is said that he was "the poet, 
debator and orator, who is a fierce fire to the forest the maintainers of Kapila's 
doctrines, a submarine fire to the ocean the maintainers of the Chārvāka 


system, and a sun in dispelling the darkness of the staunch maintainers of 
the Bauddha faith” 409 


(iv) Samantabhadra is termed “a lion among disputants”.119 


(v) Māghanandin "was a fillet of brilliant gems to the forehead of 
Sarasvati" 41 


(vi) Abhayacandra Siddhānti is said to have "split the sky-touching 
mountains of evil creeds? 412 


and (vii) Cārukīrti was called “the emperor of the learned”.t!% 


105. Ibid, VIT, Sh. 4; Dānašālās for Jaina monks: Ibid., V, 273 of 1673 A.D: 
406. El, XVII, p. 122: 1047 ap, 

407. E.C., II, 67: 1129 Ap. 

408. Ibig, 

409. Ibid. 63 of 1163 an, 

410. Ibid. 64, 

411. Ibid, 

412. Ibid, V, Bel. 193, of 1279 ar, 

418. Ibid. 1, Cg. 10, of 1544 ay, 
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additional suffix to their names, as in the case of Srīp 


+ Ẹ āla-Traividya, Hemasena- 
Vidyādhanañjaya, and Ajitasena-Vādibhasirnha.414 S 


This intellectual power blossomed under royal patronage, and works 
on philosophy, religion and logic were written by several Eisen monks to 
which the epigraphs also stand testimony.*5 It should be noted that besides 
these, Jaina monks attempted works even on music and dramaturgy.*!6 It 
is interesting to note that Jinacandra is described as being one “whose skill 
in vocal and instrumental music and in dancing spread to all points of the 
compass”!!!? Of Srutakirti-Traividya, it is said that he composed “the 
Raghava-Pandaviya in such a way that it could be read both backwards and 
forwards” 418 


The debating power of the Jaina monks is also referred to in glorify- 
ing words in epigraphs. For instance, of Vakragriva (c. Ist cent. A.D.) it was 
said that he “expounded the meaning of the word ‘atha’ during six months”!119 
Mahe$vara is said to have defeated as many as seventy great disputants.420 


This tradition of debating, it may be noted, was peculiar both to the 
Digambaras as well as to the Svetambaras, and among the latter the instance 
of Hiravijaya, who defeated a number of opponents in the court of Akbar 
(Akabbarasamaksa-vijita-vādivrnda-samudbhūta-yašāh) 42! is famous. 


No technical details, however, pertaining to study as are to be found 
in the Svetāmbara Canon or in the Digambara works are met with in the 
epigraphs. x 

Á 
PENANCE AND FASTING: 


The important place of penance, mainly consisting of fasting, in the 
life of a Jaina monk is corroborated by inscriptions right from the 5th cen- 
tury a.D. till the end of the 19th century A.D. Fasting was a preparation for 
the ‘sallekhana’ almost from the beginning. 


For instance, the epigraphs give laudatory epithets to various monks 
denoting their power and tenacity of penance and fasting. An epigraph dated 


414. EI, VIII, p. 17. 
415. For the works of various scholars, see E.C., II, 64, 67. 
416. Ibid., 65. 

417. Ibid., 69, of c. 1100 A». 

418. Ibid. 64: 1163 A.D. 

419. Ibid., 67 of 1129 A». 


420. Ibid. 
421. Namam, II, 1794 of V.S. 1661; also, 1628 of 1670. 


BULL, DCRI—71 


a 
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S. 411 refers to Jinanandin "who was the touchstone by which to test the value 
of nances that were hard to be performed”.*2? Another epigraph of c, 650 A.D., 
ds an epithet ‘upavasapara’ (devoted to fasting) to Vrsabhanandin 42 


Besides mentioning the traditional twelve kinds of penances 44 as given 
in literary sources, an epigraph of c. vu AD. refers to the case of a sage who 
did severe penance for several years, “which was as difficult as walking on 
the sharp edge of a sword or passing over the great fangs of a cobra" 425 


Fasting for the duration of three, eight, twenty-one and thirty days is 
referred to in epigraphs mainly belonging to a period between the sixth#26 
and the 19th centuries a.p.427 


Besides these, peculiar practices like the vow of silence,**% sitting in a 
"kukkutasana' posture, and doing eight days’ fast facing each direction? 
(which resembled one of the Bhikkhu Padimās), are also referred to. No 
wonder, therefore, if the epigraphs refer to Mallisena as one “who practised 
penance surpassing fire (in heat)":?! Such penance was sufficient enough 
to inspire admiration even in the mind of the Muslim rulers as the title 
‘mahatapa’ given to Vijayadeva by Jahangir, shows.132 


We have already referred elsewhere to the case of fasting unto death 
as late as in 1945 a. Even at present we have cases of Jaina monks observ- 
ing 'sallekhana' and thus facing death by voluntary fasting.493 


SUPERNATURAL POWERS : 


The epigraphical sources refer to the marvellous feats of supernatural 
power by the Jaina monks at various places. We have seen, "when dealing 


422. Furer, ILA., VII, p. 209. 
423. E.C., II, 75, 
424. Ibid. 23 of c, 700 A.D.; 67 of 1129 A.D. 
425. Ibid., 22. 
426. Fasting for 3 days —E.C., II, 59 of 974 A.D. 
8 days —L.4., IV, p. 176: date S. 970; E.C., IV, Nag. 19, c. 1118 A». 
21 days — Ibid., II, 33, of c. 700 A». 
15 days — Ibid., IV, Nag. 67 of c. 1060 ap. 
30 days — Ibid., IV, 25, 143, 167 (c. 700-1809 a.».). 
Ibid., II, 167, 


428. Ibid., 35, of c, 800. ap, 

429. Ibid., IV, Krishna,, 3. 

430. Ibid., II, 69, of c. 1100 AD. 

431. Ibid., 67 of 1129 An. 

432, Nanan, I, 754 of V.S. 1677; 172 of 1700. 

433. The most recent example is that of Shri Sāntisāgara Maharaj, a Digambara 
patriarch, who courted death by Sallekhana in September 1955, 
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with the literary sources, that in later phases even Jai 
in the use of magic, spells and supernatural powers rs were adept 


The following are some of the im 


. : portant feat i 
as given in different inscriptions. ats done by Jaina monks 


The tradition about the forecast of a bi 
drabāhu on the basis of a dream, has been re 
inscription dated c. 600 a..%% "Thus the ep 
knowing the future by Jaina monks. 


g famine in Magadha by Bha- 
ferred to in a Sravana Belgola 
igraph refers to the power of 


Another inscription dated V.S. 1597 from Nadalai (in Marwad), says 
that in V. S. 964, Yašobhadrasūri brought an image of the Jina ws his 
magical powers (mantrašaktisamānītā) .435 í 


That the Jaina monks had the knowledge of removing evil influences 
of planets is indicated by the Rāstrakūta grant of the reign of Prabhūtavarsa. 
It says that a Jaina muni Arkakīrti was granted a village as he was suc- 
cessful in removing “the adverse influence of Saturn from a prince named 
Vimalāditya”.36 


Another epigraph, dated 1068 A.D., refers to Municandra Siddhanta 
Deva of Müla Saügha, who "wrote a Yantra which scared away the serpents, 
pišācas, bhūtas, vihagas, the fierce nine planets, the šākinīs, (and) nišācaras 
deu "5 The same power was reported to have been acquired by Kalyāņa- 
kīrti, according to an epigraph of c. 1100 av. 


It may be noted that this reference to the Yantras, etc. is very 
important. For it implies the use of such powers by the Jaina monks in 
later phases of Jaina monachism. The Tantric and Yantric practices were 
usually known to have been confined only to Buddhism and Brāhmanism. 
But, this epigraphical reference shows that the Jaina monks could not escape 
the influence of the times. 


The epigraphs of the twelfth century abound in references to such 
Practices, For instance, these records refer to Kundakunda's miraculous 
Power to move about in the air four fingers above the ground. Another 
record of the same period refers to Pūjyapāda who was said to have the 


434. EC. II, 1. 

435. Nawar, I, 852. 

436. L.A, XII, p. 11. 

437. E.C., VII, Shik., 136. 

438. Ibid., TI, 69. 

439. Ibid., 64, 66, 117, 127, 140, 351. 
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power of healing. And it was said that the touch of the water used for 
washing his feet had the virtue of turning iron into gold.+ 


Of Samantabhadra, a record of 1129 a.D. says that he was “skilful in 
reducing to ashes the disease bhasmaka (morbid appetite), receiver of an 
exalted position from the Goddess Padmāvatī, who summoned Candraprabha 
by the words of his spells...."44 


Similar other instances like controlling the 'hrahmarāksasa',**? curing 
snake-bite by reciting the 'patícanamaskara','? being expert in the six acts 
(Santi, vaSikarana, stambhana, vidvesa, ucchatana and māraņa) ¿ʻ44 bringing 
under control female goblins,“ being endowed with seven great supernatural 
powers (pertaining to buddhi, vikriyā, tapas, bala, ausadha, rasa and kse- 
tra) ^6 and curing the effects of various types of poisoning! are referred to 
in epigraphs of the fourteenth century and after. 


It should be noted that the Pattavalis and later literature also refer 
to such feats.*$ 


DEATH: 


The mode of death that is frequently referred to is fasting unto death, 
denoted by the Jaina technical term fsallekhanā”. 


Besides this term“? three other expressions are found to have been 
used to denote this mode of death. They are: 


(i) having observed the vow, ended his or her life;459 
(ii) accomplished samadhi;491 
and (iii) died by the rites of sannyasana.452 


440. Ibid., 258 of 1123 A.D. 

441. Ibid. 67, of 1129 Aj. 

442. Ibid. 

443. LA., XIV, p. 22: 12th cent, ap. 

444. E.C., II, 65, of 1176 A, 

. 445. Ibid. 64, of 1163 Aj». 

446. Ibid. also 66, of 1176 A.D. 

447. Ibid., 65 of 1313 ap, $ 

448.: See, HoERNLE (LA., XIX, pp. 236-7) regarding Upakeša gaccha and the mira- 
culous powers of the monks belonging to it; GrasrNarP, op. cit, p. 70, refers to Muni 
Sundara who warded off a famine by reciting a stotra; Kakka Süri producing water from 
the earth: HOERNLE, op. cit., p. 240; flying through the air, given in Rājāvalikathe of Deva 
candra (1770-1841 A.D.), referred to by UPADBYE, Prv., Intr, p. viii 

449. E.C., II, 118, 258, 350 etc. E o 

450. Ibid., 4-9 of c, 700 A.D. 

A Th 1, 2, 22, 59, 93, 106, 108, 114, 128, 129, 142, 143, 258, 351, 495. 

» tbid., 15, 24, 28, 33, 34, 68, 15-77, 88, 97, 102. 
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Besides these, a peculiar expression, perhaps due to popular conta 
mination of usage, was also expressed. It was: ‘went to the city of gods’.453 
D cos Wr es a twelith century inscription also uses the Games 
. [11 = 
sion “became the dearest to the hearts of celestial women” t 

i od 
of an ascetic!*4 enote death 


References to the mode of death called ‘sallekhana’ occur in South 
Indian inscriptions as early as in the 5th cent. A.D.455 These references are 
numerous in the 7th and the 8th centuries A.p.456 


The epigraphs of the tenth‘? and the eleventh centuries, and after 
that, those as late ast? in V.S. 1652 and in a.p. 180949? record this mode 
of death. 


The following items may be noted regarding the mode of death as 
revealed in epigraphs. 


(i Not only ascetics, but even kings resorted to fast unto death: 
for instance, Indra IV of the Rāstrakūtas, Mārasimha of the Ganga family, 
and Laksmimati wife of the Jaina general Ganga Rāja. 


(ii) This mode of death was common both to the Digambara and 
the Svetāmbara monks and laymen — male and female— as epigraphs not 
only from the south but also from Rajputana and other parts of north India 
refer to it. 

(iii) It seems that as early as in c. 700 A.D., Sravana Belgola was 
receiving the importance of a tirtha, and people from distant places came 
to breathe their last there. 

(iv) The exact mode of death as described in one of the Sravana 
Belgola epigraphs is as follows: 


aware of the approach of his death, 


«M -traividya-deva ... 
eghacandra-traividy ned the world 


assuming the palyanka posture, meditating on the soul, attai 


453. E.L, III, p. 207, v. 72, of S. 1050. 

454. E.C., II, 63 of 1163 A.D. 

455. Rice, Mys. and Cg. 1, 370, quoted b 

456. “.. About eighty (epigraphs), many © 
centuries, record the death of men and women, mos 
suicide.” —L, Rice, E.C., II, Intr. p. 69. See Ibid., Nos. 
€. 700 A.D., except for No. 79 which is of c. 750 AD. : 

457. Ibid. 59, of 974 A»; Ibid, V, p. 152, of A. 975; Ibid, z pm py AI 

458. Ibid, VI, Mg. 17, of 1062 A». for twelfth cent. AD» Ibid, $p e 
127 of 1115 ap.; 128, 170 of 1217 A; V, Bel. 133 of 1279 AD, TE 

459. E.I., IT, p. 38 mentions the death of Hīravijaya by - 

460. See Ibid., V, p. 152, fn.1. 

461. E.C., II, Intr. p. 73. 


K. P. Jam, JA., XII, ii, p. 74. 
j f which go back to the 7th and the Sth 
tly monks and nuns, by religious 
79, 80, 84, 88, 93, 95, etc, all of 
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of gods”. To describe that meditation: “keeping in mind the true nature 
of the soul consisting of infinite knowledge, and renouncing what is fit to 
be abandoned, the sage Meghanandin ... went to the heaven’ 46 


(v) Two Belur inscriptions of the thirteenth century A.D., refer to 
“entombment” (samādhi) of monks after death. Bālacandra in 1274 ap, is 
said to have “suffered perfect entombment”.“ Of Abhayacandra it is said 
that he gave up all food “knowing it was his time for the tomb”. It may 
mean, therefore, that their remains were buried or that the term simply 
referred to death. In this connection, the comment of JAYASWAL on the word 
‘nisidi’ in the Kharavela inscription, quoted elsewhere, need not be repeated, 


MORAL DISCIPLINE : 


The epigraphs give instances of good conduct as well as of moral 
degradation among monks of both the sects. 


For instance, there are references to various ascetics who were desig. 
nated “emperor of good conduct”.“64 Remarkable feats of supreme self-con- 
trol are referred to in the case of Aryadeva and Ramacandra Maladhari 
Deva. In the case of the former “it is reported that, when a straw was 
placed on his ear by some people who wanted to test his self-restraint, 
though his attention was absent by sleep at the hour appointed for sleeping, 
he slowly wiped the ear with peacock’s tail, and, making way for that (ima- 
ginary) insect by gently turning round, lay down (again)”.46 In the case 
of the latter, it is told that he “did not swing his arm while walking, ... did 
not go to the length of a yoke without looking well before him; gold and 
women he never touched”.466 Of Maladhārin it is said that “the dirt on 
Maladhari Deva’s body, which was overgrown with an anthill, looked as if 
it were a close-fitting armour of black iron that had not yet been doffed. 
He never once uttered even in forgetfulness a word about worldly affairs; 
he never opened the closed door; he never set out after sunset; he never 
once stretched the body; he was never wearied of the posture known as 
Kukkutāsana'; he never forgot to abstain from injuring others”.457 


This high standard of moral discipline, self-control and celibacy seems 


to have decayed in later times among both the Digambaras and the Svetam- 


462. Ibid., 127, of 1115 AD. 

463. Ibid., and 131 and 134 

464. Ibid., 64 of 1163 A.D.: 6 
id., D.; 66 of 1 

465. Ibid., 67 of 1129 Ay. Bi: 

466. Ibid., V, Belur, 134 of 1300 a», 


467. Ibid. II, 117 of ; Me [udi i 
65 of 1176 A», and 67 AED for similar references to the dirt on his body, Ibid 


V, Belur, 133. of 1279 an. 
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baras. For, aecording to another epigraph dated c. 1118 A.D. we have an 
account of “a report (that) was spread abroad in the nads, that in the towns 
he (Le, Vinayanandin Yati of Sürastha Gana) went among the women 
devotees”. The same epigraph, however, adds that on inquiry that report 


was found to be false. On the contrary the monk was found to treat ^women 
as his mothers".468 


Similar instances were taking place among the Svetambaras as well 
For instance, in V.S. 995, Devagupta Süri of Upakeša Gaccha being Wes 
much addicted to playing on lute was dismissed from the headship of the 
Gaccha.*% Jn V.S. 1154, Kakka Siri had to expel lax monks from the 
same gaccha,"? and in V.S. 1582, Ananda Vimala Suri had to lay down a 
new set of rules to reform the conduct of the monks of the Tapa Gaccha.4!? 


The liberality of the laity as well as of the royal patrons may be said 
to have led to this slackening of self-control. We have already referred to 
an instance of an ācārya granting a piece of land to his own disciple out 
of those granted for a temple. Later on, we have an instance of Vikrama- 
simha of the Kacchapaghātas of Dubkund giving a grant of land not only 
for the purpose of worship and repairs of the temple, but also for oil for 
lamps and for anointing the bodies of holy men 4? 


Another factor to be noted is that many monks seem to have been 
married men in their pre-monkhood period of life. For, we have references 
to the sons and daughters of these.53 Probably both the father and the 
Son or daughter renounced the world together, and hence their relations 
were mentioned in epigraphs even after their accepting the monk or the 
nun-life. "Therefore has a mention been found to the relations of their pre- 
ascetic life. ; ; 


THE ORDER OF NUNS: 


Along with the monks, epigraphs refer to a number of nuns belonging to 
the Svetāmbara and the Digambara sects. 


d that as early as in the first-second centuries 


We h lready notice oa) 
Nea y nuns as revealed in 


of the Christian era, the Jaina Church had a number of 
the Mathurā inscriptions. 


468. Ibid., IV, Nāg. 19. 

469. HorRNLE, op. cit, XIX, p. 240. 
470. Ibid., p. 241. 

471. EL, II, p. 51, vv. 10-11. 
412. Ibid., pp. 232-40: (A. 1088). z 3 x | VI Kd. 1, of 971 AD; 
473. Nānsbbekanti daughter of Abhinandipaņditadeva: E.C., VI, Kd. 1, 


Dāmanandī Muni's eldest son: Ibid, II, 65 of 1176 AR. 
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The same state of affairs seems to have continued, and we find a num. 


ber of women joining the nun-order even in later days. 


It may be noted that these nuns came mostly from the middle classes 
though instances of royal queens leading an ascetic life were not lacking, 
But the latter category remained content with giving gifts to and making 
facilities available to regular nuns. 


The subordination of nuns to the monks is to be found even in the 


graphs as they generally refer to a nun as being a disciple of some 
474 


epi 

ācārya or bhattāraka. 
The details given regarding nun-life such as the mode of death, fasting, 

clothing, etc. are more or less the same as those in the case of the monks. 


For instance, the $ravana Belgola epigraphs give numerous examples 
of nuns who ended their lives by fasting unto death. This seemed to have 
been the favourite mode of death in the 7th and the 8th centuries av.” In 
the case of Jakkave, it is said that "placing herself at the lotus-feet of the 
Jina, fixing her eyes on the tip of her nose, and listening to the words of 
the 'āgama',—with eyes and ears having complete sannyasana by the rite of 
samādhi, Jakkave attained to heaven”.t6 


Besides fasting unto death, the nuns undertook fasts of minor length 
as well For instance Padiyara Dorapayya’s senior queen Pāmbabbe who 
was a disciple of Abhinandin Pandita Deva is said to have done various kinds 
of penances for thirty years, and carried out the five vows well The 
same record refers to her making her head bald by plucking out the hair 
before entering nunhood. This is the practice of ‘loya’ referred to in the 
literary sources so often. 


The Svetāmbaras never allowed their followers to be nude except in 
the case of the Jinakalpikas. And the Digambaras also did not allow the 
nuns to remain nude. This is corroborated by the epigraphical mention in 
the grant of land by Akkādevī for the maintenance of friars, and for the 
cloaks of the Digambara nuns.478 


414. Ibid, VI, Kd., 1 of 971 AD.: Ibid ; 
PEE ^ VI, Kd, D; „ II, 20 of c. 700 A, etc. See also Mathura 
a eee refer to a number of Sisinis or female disciples. 

"EC. I, T, of c. 700 av; 20; VIL Sk. 219, refers to the death of Jakkiyabbe 


in c, 911 Ap; II : : 4 
of 149 AD, — 68 of c. 950 AD.; VII, Shik. 196, of c. 1212 A; JA, IX, ii, p. 73, No. 82 


416. E.C., VII, Shik., 196. 
471. Ibid., VI, Kd. 1, 
478. El, XVII, p. 192: 1047 “AD, 
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ides such glimpses, neither the Svetambara nor the Digambara 
d ive any distinct details about the nuns along with those about 
epigraphs mi seems that as in the literary evidence so also in the epigraphi- 
the monks es. the Jainas never gave even a chance of an appearance of the 
P! E ot the nun-order over that of the order of monks. 
supe 


Inspite of this, it should be noted that the epigraphs cl D ie 

f moral degradation of a nun, and ALTEKARS view about t le a E 
E. der of nuns in Brāhmanism due to the corrupt non-Brāhmanical orders 
" Es p unwarranted so far as Jaina epigraphical evidence is concerned. 
0. , 


JAINA TECHNICAL TERMS: 


Both the Svetāmbara and the Digambara epigraphs refer to a number 
of technical terms. They may be summarised as follows: 


A vas .483 
Acarangadhara,4”? Agama, 689 Anga,*! Avasyakas;482 Bhavya; 
Daņda,%+ Dašapūrvadhara,$5 Dhyānatt$ (a) Arta, (b) Raudra, 
Ekàdasangadhara;49" 

Garava,488 Ghāti (karman) ,48° Guptis;#° 

Kayotsarga,9! Kevala jnana;4? 

Mahāpratihāryas;+% 

Palyankasana,4% Paūcācāra,!?* Paūicaparamesthin;** 

Parisaha,9' Paüggamana;99 


479. E.C., II, 254. 

480. Ibid., 67. 

481. Ibid., 254, 268. 

482. Ibid., 258. 

483. Ibid., 1, 65, 66, 67, 69, 495, 
484. Ibid., 66. 

485. Ibid., 254, 

486. Ibid., 65. 

487. Ibid., 254. 

488. Ibid., 66. 

489. Ibid., 67. 

490. Ibid., 127, 140. 

491. NAHAR I, 808; E.C., I, 67. 
492. Bhav. TES 1 of Rudrasirnha, Junagadh; also E.C., II, 254. 
493. Ibid., 142, 

494. Ibid., 127. 

495. Ibid, 268. 

496. Ibid, 65. - 

497. Ibid., 127, 140. 

498. Ibid., 82. 
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Ratnatraya;*? | i 
S m 500 &alyas, 9? Samādhi,*2 Samvara,9? Sidhaj?* Srauvaki- 
à dicssa 505 Srutakevalin, °° Sukladhyana,9" Syādvāda;%8 


Vaikriyika® 

It may be remarked that as early as in the 2nd century B.C., the Khāra- 
vela inscription refers to the fact that the king realised the nature of the 
soul and the body which is one of the principal stages in the life of a monk 
and a layman. The Junagadh inscription refers to Kevalajnana. 


It may be noted that the epigraphs after the 12th century A.D. are 
generally of the nature of the record of a grant, and they seldom refer to 
the Jaina technical terms which are in most cases identical for both the 


Svetāmbaras and the Digambaras. 


IMAGE-WORSHIP : 


Image-worship, as noted elsewhere, is referred to even in the texts 
of the Angas. Epigraphical evidence is available regarding images right 
from the inscription of Khāravela which says that a Nanda king had carried 
away the image from Megadha. Archaeological finds at Mathura reveal a 
number of images as early as by the beginning of the Christian era. 


In the early medieval period and after, monks seem to have played a 
vigorous role in inducing people to make images and erect structures over 
them. 


As time advanced, the following other types of images and footprints 
were introduced : 


(1) Various goddesses :510 Sasandevis, Jvālinī, Cakresvarī, 
(2) Stūpa: (Mathura) 511 


499, Ibid., 67, 127, 140, 333. 
500. Ibid., 67, 118, 258, 389. 
501. Ibid., 65. 

502. Ibid., 67. 

503. Ibid., 254. 

504. Ibid., 2, 11. 

505. Ibid., 139. 

506. Ibid., 67. 

507. Ibid., 11. 

508. Ibid., 63-67. 

509. Ibid., 254. 

510. Ibid., IV, Gundl. 18 


; NABAR, III : LA, „17. 
911, NAHAR, IIT, 2505, , 2489; I.A., II, 1873, P 17 
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(3) Images of ācāryas,'? 

(4) Footprints of nuns,!% 

(5) Images of Ganadharas like Gotamasvāmin,'+ 

(6) Footprints of monks,!5 

(T) Siddhacakras, 

(8) Tīrthankara-pattikās, 

and (9) Images possibly of local deities like Ksetrapālamūrti, 

Caturbhuja,!7 etc. 


WAYS OF WORSHIP: 


This practice of building magnificent temples naturally led to a form 
of costly worship by royal and rich patrons as a way of expressing their: 
devotion. 


This is evidenced by epigraphs of various periods which refer to the 
practice of eight kinds of worship,5!8 granting land for the perpetual lamp 
and incense in the temple,'? anointing the image with ghee and milk, 
erecting golden Sikharas to temples?! and silver-plating of the throne of 
the Jina image.9?2 


It should be noted that in certain parts of India the Brahmins again 
came to the rescue of the Jainas to provide the role of priests in the worship 
rituals. Or else, it may be that the converts to Jainism or the Jaina laymen 
continued or adopted Brahmanical ritualism, for we have records which 
give the information of the ‘sattra’ or feast to all Brahmins at the consecra- 
tion of a Jina image, and of spending thousands of rupees as ‘daksina’ to 
Brahmins on the same occasion.” 


This led actually to the formation of a class of priests in the Jaina 
Church itself. And, as early as in the time of Kadamba MrgeSavarman, the 
epigraphs refer to the Bhojakas or “a class of officiating priests in Jaina 


512. E.C., II, 196. 

913. NAHAR, I, 335. 

514. Ibid., III, 2433. 

515. Ibid., 2435. 

516. Ibid., 2444. 

517. Ibid., 2537; IK, 56. 

518. E.C., II, 178, of 1159 a»; VII, Sk. 225; Sb., 345. 

519. Ibid, V, Arsi. 141 of 1159 A; Nanak, I, 839 of V.S. 1218. 
520. I.A., VII, pp. 36-37: Kadamba Mrgešavarman; E.C., TI, 200 of 1288 A.D. 
521. Nanak, I, 899, of V. S., 1211. 

522. Ibid., III, 2545 of V. S. 1911. 

523. E.C., VII, Shik. 8, of c. 1080 An. 

524. NAHAR, III, 2530, of V. S. 1891. 
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temples".95 This also led to a class of the Mathadhipatis who lived in great 
pomp, and who, as we have noted from the Anagāradharmāmrta of Asadhara 
(13th century A.D.), were denounced in strong terms. 


As late as in 1820 A.D., BURGESS refers to the existence of Brahmin 
priests in Jaina temples.*** 


SOCIAL STATUS OF THE DONORS 


We have already seen elsewhere that the Mathura inscriptions reveal 
a variety of patrons of Jainism, the majority among whom was that of the 
traders and merchants as also those who were following various crafts. 


Coming to the medieval period we find that in the South as in the 
North, ministers?! generals and state officials??8 like head-accountants and 
treasurers, supported the spread of Jainism. 


It should, however, not be supposed that only the higher aristocratic 
classes supported Jaina religion. As a matter of fact, in the late medieval 
period we have such persons whose “descent was from the fourth caste”,5% 
village headmen** and petty local merchants who supported Jaina monks as 
also swelled the ranks of the Jaina Church by embracing asceticism. 


This tradition of strong support from the financially well stabilised lay 
community even upto the present day has accounted for the perpetuation of 
Jainism in India. 


JAINA MONACHISM AND MARTIAL SPIRIT: 


It has been held by some scholars that the principle of ahimsa which 
is the backbone of Jaina monachism, gave a set-back to the martial spirit 
in India. They say that various royal patrons and the mass of population 
in general became a submissively peace-loving community in India. 


It should be pointed out, however, that this view is far from being 
correct as both literary and epigraphical sources give instances of ordinary 


people as well as kings who, inspite of their Jaina affinities, never neglected 
their military duties, 


525. FLEET, LA., VI, pp. 24-25. 
526. LA. XXXI, p. 72. 
527. Gangarāja, minister to Hoysalas: E.C., III, Mal. 31: Amita Dapdanáyake: 
i : EC, ; . 91: yya Dandan y 
Ibid., n ien Cāmuņģarāya, minister to the Gangas; Irugappa, E.I, VII, p. 115. — 
a m $ d head accountant, E.C., II, 66; Srivijaya, a general: GUERINOT, OP. pu 
$ yane andanayaka, the ruby treasurer, E.C., II, 64. 
529. Ibid, VI, Kd. 36 of 1203 AD, E 
530. Freet., I.A., IV, p. 205, 
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For instance, Khāravela's inscription depicts him to be a devotee of 
the Jina as well as a fighter in the cause of justice. Of Sirnhanandin, the 
sage who indirectly founded the Ganga dynasty, it is said that he warned 
the princes that ‘if they fled from the battlefield their race would be ruined’. 
In the south we have a number of military men like Bankeya, the governor 
of Banavási, General Ganga, Cāvuņda Rāya and others who were excellent 
fighters and at the same time were devotees of the Jinadharma. In the north 
we have Kumārapāla, Vimala the Daņdanāyaka of Abu, and others who 
were the best models of Jainas as well as of military men. 


It is clear from the above instances that the ahimsa that Jainism 
preached was not a cloak for cowardice worn by a weakling. It was, on 
the other hand, the supreme expression of scorn and abhorrence of brutality 
by one who was physically and mentally a strong person. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS: 


From the study of epigraphs, the following observations regarding 
Jaina monachism and the relation of the epigraphical sources to the literary 
ones can be made: 

(1) Most of the epigraphs, being of the nature of dedicatory grants, 
seldom reveal details regarding the actual working of Jaina monachism as 
given in the literary sources. 

(2) The epigraphs, however, show clearly that Jaina monachism 
spread to various parts of India not in a continuous process but in successive 
migrations. 


(3) The epigraphs corroborate some traditions, as for instance, the 
migration of the Digambaras to the south, the holding of the Council for 
the collection of the lost scriptures (as under Khāravela), image-worship, 
etc. 


(4) The literary sources reveal a state of moral decay in the later 
days of the Jaina Church. This is also corroborated by a few references 
in the epigraphs. 

(5) Besides moral discipline, the epigraphs reveal a decay in the 
other aspects of monk-life like accepting specially-prepared food, or, as it 
Seems, food distributed out of the grant of the king. 

(6) The inscriptions refer to a number of Sanghas, Ganas, Gacchas, 
Kulas, etc., which are not only more than the traditional number, i.e. eighty- 
four, but also more than the number to be found in the literary sources. 


(7) Even though kings and ministers generally favoured Jainism, the 


is reveal that the main source of lay support came from the trading 
class, 
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(8) Just as the later literary sources reveal an increase in the prac- 
tice of spells and supernatural powers, the epigraphs of the medieval period 
also do the same. 

(9) The inscriptions right from the early centuries of the Christian 
era show a strong organisation of nuns in the Church, and some of the 
details of nun-life like tonsure, death, etc. are referred to. 

(10) The epigraphs reveal the studious habits of Jaina monks and 
their literary achievements. 

(11) Temple-building and image-worship is seen to have become a 
costly affair, and the epigraphs depict the pompous element in such worship. 
Not only this, they reveal that many of the Brahmanical deities like Ganeša, 
Sarasvati and others had found their way into the Jaina pantheon also. Of 
course, in many a context, they have a significance other than what we 
generally understand. 

(12) The epigraphs refute the charge against Jaina monachism that 
it led to a feeling of depression in the martial spirit of the people, inasmuch 
as they reveal a number of militant patrons of Jainism. 
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CHAPTER I 
SOCIAL IMPACTS OF JAINA MONACHISM 


After having surveyed both the literary and the epigraphical material 
for the history of Jaina monachism, it would be better for us now to notice 
briefly the impacts given to the society by Jaina monachism and vice versa. 


We have already seen that Jaina monachism got itself organised and 
recognised in contrast to orthodox Brahmanism. The Jaina monks, like other 
ascetic orders in India, were inspired by higher values, religious earnestness 
and social benefit. That is how there came to be built up an order of monks 
and a considerable organisation of the laity in different parts of India. 


The ideas about the equality of birth and the denunciation of the 
Brāhmanical caste-system, however, seem to have melted away as the Jaina 
Church came in contact with different regions with the people of different 
cultures and castes. 


The recruitment to the Jaina monk-order tended to be of a varied 
nature, and this gradually introduced a strong caste-system in the Jaina 
laity. In the early literary sources we find that even robbers, candalas and 
other lowly people among with the Brahmins joined the Jaina monk-order. 
Coming to the Mathura period, we have people like dancers and others who 
formed some portion among the devotees of Jainism. In the medieval 
period it is found, especially in North Gujarat and Rajputana, that people 
from the third and the fourth categories (vai$yas and Südras) joined the 
Jaina Church. 'This tended to give a hybrid collection of followers, the 
result of which was that the caste-system appears, at present, in its morbid 
form and narrows the outlook of Jainism. i 


Coming to the monastic practices, we have already seen that under 
Pressure from the society Jaina monachism had to effect changes in some of 
its practices. For instance, rules about washing of clothes, disposal of the 
dead in a proper way according to local customs, various superstitious practi- 
ces regarding study and travel may be taken to have changed in different 
Social environments. So also use of a peculiar clothing in hot or cold coun- 
tries, a change in food (in some cases) in non-vegetarian countries, etc., show 
that Jaina monachism had to adjust some of its practices within a particular 
limit according to the social cultural and geographical conditions obtaining 
in different regions, 
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Generous royal and lay patronage, however, tended to lead to slack. 
ness in both the sects of Jainism. The building of monasteries and temples, 
and the lavish gifts of land and other things for the maintenance of Jaina 
ascetics led to a loosing of strict adherence to original discipline as also to 
the weakening of the rules of non-possession and the mode of secluded life 


as originally intended. 


Even with such defects, it may be admitted that it was due to the 
idea of ahima as advocated and rigorously followed by Jaina monks that 
the major portion of the population of those regions in which Jaina 
„monachism had influence, remained strictly vegetarian. It also went a long 
way in minimising the practice of animal sacrifice. 


Jaina monachism has definitely put the society under obligations by 
the creation of its various Bhandaras which preserve the Mss. wealth of the 
past in safe custody. These Bhāņdārās soon became centres of learning and 
gave a good support to both monastic and lay habits of study. 


On the whole Jaina monachism, which is an essential part of Jainism 
as a whole, has definitely given a softening tone to Indian culture. Jainism 
was never oppressive even in the days of its prosperity. This love for peace 
and accommodation, without at the same time compromising the fundamen- 
tals of religion, has gone a long way in still keeping Jaina monachism a 
living institution, and Jainism a religion of a faithful devoted laity. 
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CHAPTER I 
CONCLUSIONS 


From the study of the history of Jaina monachism from the times of 
Pargvanatha to the end of the seventeenth century A.D., from literary 
epigraphical and archaeological material, the following general conclusions 


seem possible. 


Distinctive Place of Jaina Monachism: 

In the various types of Indian monachism, Jaina monachism occupies 
a distinct place owing to its rigorous mode of monastic life and its love for 
the orthodox. 


Chronology of the Sources: 

Even though the Svetambara Canon was written down as late as in the 
sixth century A.D, a working chronology can be assigned to the various 
groups of texts. 

In such a chronology, the basic contents of the Angas may be taken 
to be the oldest strata in the Canon. They have been held in high esteem 
both by the Digambaras and as well as by the Svetāmbaras. 


Possible Origin of Jaina Monachism : 


Jaina monachism seems to have 
indigenous and other elements common to other faiths. 


originated from a mixture of the 


Spread of Jaina Monachism : E 
As we are reconstructing the history from the available data, we find 


that Jainism did not spread in a continuous process but in a series of waves 
of migrations to different regions in India. In this spread, it could get royal 
as well as popular support which had beneficial as well as adverse effects on 
its organisation and monastic life. 
Nature of Early Jaina Monachism : : 
Monachism as revealed in the Angas and the Mūlasūtras pen n 
have been still in an unorganised state. Tt paid attention more to the - 
ing up of an ethical basis for the system than for its organisation. 


Post-Anga- Period: 


In this phase, both the Digambara an v UE 
reveal an organised community with laws of monastic j 
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gualified hierarchy, and a planned curriculum of studies. The monks Sees 
to have come in contact with the society more now than in the previous 
phase, which resulted in the change of some of the practices of monachism, 


It may, however, be noted that fundamentals of religion and Jaina 
ethics remained unchanged. 


Post-Canonical Period: 

In this phase, the monks came in contact with the society still more 
which led to the slackening of practices. Even though rules of monastic 
life remained unchanged in theory, in actual practice there crept in a 
remarkable divergence. 


Order of Nuns: 


The nuns always remained subordinate to the monks not only regard- 
ing seniority but also in the execution of monastic jurisprudence. 


With all that, they have played a very important role in the organisa- 
tion of the female Jaina laity which is known for its orthodox traditional 
outlook. 


Monachism from Epigraphs: 
Along with the references to certain incidents in the history of Jaina 


monachism, the epigraphs confirm more or less, slack observance of discipline 
in the later phases of Jaina monachism. 


They, moreover, reveal a number of regional units like the Sanghas 
and the Gacchas in the Digambara and the Svetāmbara Church. 


They also throw light on the nature of the people who were the sup- 
porters of the Jaina Church in various periods, and tend to reveal the hybrid 
composition of the laity within the framework of several castes. 


Social Impacts : 


Inspite of the crusade against ritualism and caste-system of the ortho- 


dox Brahmanism, later Jaina Church was full of the same items more or 
less on the Brahmanical system. 


a al Moreover, there were several occasions when Jaina monachism under 
social pressure had to undergo a change in its rules of monastic life. 


Cultural Contribution of Jaina Monachism : 


With ahirnsā and four other principles, the rules of Jaina monachism 


have been unique as “a code of morals” playing a distinctly softening and 
peaceful role in the making of Indian culture. 
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APPENDIX I 
ĪMPORTANT FAULTS GROUPED UNDER CATEGORIES OF PUNISHMENTS 


(Mainly from the Brhatkalpa, the Vyavahāra and the Nistha) 


(A) CHEYA: 
(a) Paūcarāindiya cheya : 


(1) If a monk has committed an offence, and without atoning for it, 
wishes to enter another gana, and if he carries this into effect, he may—after 
having been punished with five days’ suspension! 


(B) CHEYA or PARIHARA : 
CHURCH AFFAIRS: 


(1) If the successor appointed by an ācārya in ill-health be unfit for 
that office, and if inspite of the request of other monks he refuses to quit 
the office, then he has to undergo ‘cheya’ or ‘parihāra’.? 


(2) ...Do...in the case of the person appointed by the acaryopa- 
dhyàya who enters householdership. 


(3) If the ācārya and the upadhyaya forget to confer final consecra- 
tion (upasthāpanā) on the well-read monk for four or five days, then the 
ücürya and the upādhyāya have to undergo ‘cheya’ or *parihāra'.t 

(4) If the majority of monks wish to live separately, then they should 
do so only with the permission of the thera. Otherwise ‘cheya’ or ‘parihāra’.5 


(5) If the head of a group of nuns dies in the tour, then they should 
appoint her immediate subordinate to that post, or merge themselves in a 
larger group. If they live without a head, then 'cheya' or ‘parihara’.® 


(6) If an unfit pravartini does not leave her office when requested 
to do so, then she has to undergo ‘cheya’ or ‘parihara’.’ 


Brh. Kalp. 5, 5. 
Vav. 4, 13. 
Ibid., 4, 14. 
Ibid., 4, 16. 
Ibid., 4, 19. 
Ibid., 5, 11. 
Ibid., 5, 13, 
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(7) If she is fit, and the rest of the nuns refuse to obey her, then 
they have to undergo ‘cheya’ or ‘parihara’.® 

(8) If, while wandering from village to village, the leader of a group 
of monks dies, then the monks should select and appoint another in his place, 
or else should go to their co-religionists who are wandering elsewhere, If 
they remain without a head then ‘cheya’ or ‘parihara’.® 


(9) Same as above in the rainy season,1° 
MORAL DISCIPLINE : 


(1) If a monk becomes slack in discipline and lives either with a 
person of bad character or with one loose in control, then he may be allowed 
back into the gaņa when he confesses and atones for the offence and under- 
goes ‘cheya’ or 'parihāra'.!! 


PENANCE AND ASCETIC PRACTICES : 


(1) If a monk, going out of the gana for the sake of practising the 
'egallaviharapadima', returns without completing it, then he has to undergo 
‘chaya’ or 'parihāra'.!? 

(2) Same as above regarding the ganàvaccedaka.!3 

(3) Same as above regarding the Acdryopadhyaya.14 


RESIDENCE : 


(1) In cases of insufficient accommodation, if a monk goes to another 
place either for study or sleep without the permission of the superior,» then 
‘cheya’ or ‘parihara,’ 

; (2) If a place where the monk stays has many doors, then he may 
stay in a separate room. In this case, however, a well-versed monk must 
Inquire about him on every third day. In the case of any such person not 


available for inquiry, a monk should not stay in a separate room. If he 
does, then 'cheya' or ‘parihara’ 16 


8. Ibid., 5, 14, 
9. Ibid., 4, 11. 
10. Ibid., 4, 12. 
11. Ibid., 1, 29-32, 
12. Ibid., 1, 25. 
13. Ibid., 1, 26. 
14. Ibid., 1, 27. 
15. Ibid., 1, 21. 
16. Ibid. 6, 5, 
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(3) If a monk goes to sleep, or to study or to stay elsewhere with- 
out the permission of the gitartha,!” then ‘cheya’ or 'parihāra. 


(C) SANTARA CHEYA or PARIHARA: 
CHURCH AFFAIRS : 


(1) If an ācāryopādhyāya remembers that a certain novice is to be 
finally consecrated (upasthāpanā), then he should wait for four or five days, 
—even though the studies of the novice are completed—so that another one 
older in age, completes his studies. Then he should confirm the latter first 
and then the younger one. If, however, he confirms the younger one first 
deliberately, then he has to undergo "Santarā cheya’ or ‘parihara’.J8 


(2) When a monk joins any gana without the permission of the 
thera.?? 


BEGGING : 


(1) If a monk goes to his relatives for alms without the permission 
of the thera.?? 


RESIDENCE : 


(1) Living in a house where there is kept spirituous liquor or sour- 
barley gruel or a vessel with cold or warm water, or where a light or a 
torch burns throughout the night? 


(2) 1f the monks remain in separate rooms of a place having only 
one exit (?) 22 


(D) PARIHARA : 
(1) MASIYAM PARIHARATTHANAM UGGHAIYAM: 
CHURCH AFFAIRS: 
(l) Saying that there are no duties pertaining to a Sambhoga.2 


(2) Making friends with, or worshipping or making use—(for one’s 
own purpose)—of the king, or the body-guard of the king, or protector of 
the city or of the ‘nigama’, or of the country, or of the protector of all, or 
of the protector of the village or of boundaries or of the forest.” 


17. Ibid., 1, 21. 

18. Ibid., 4, 15. 

19. Ibid., 3, 2. 

20. Ibid., 6, 1. 

21. Brh. Kalp., p. 2, 4-7. E 
22. Vav. 6, 4. 

23. Nis., 5, 63. 

24. Ibid., 4, 1-18, 40, 48, 
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Morat DISCIPLINE AND SELF-CONTROL : 
(1) Washing the hands, feet, legs, eyes, teeth, nails or face with hot 


or cold water. 
(2) Eating all sorts of medicines.** 


(3) Taking out small beings from one's body.?” 

(4) Arranging or cutting long nails or hair from the armpit or 
moustache or hair from legs and eyes. 

(5) Brushing or cleaning the teeth.?9 

(6) Wiping, cleaning or massaging the lips, cutting or fashioning the 
moustache.39 

(7) Wiping or cleaning the eyes, or fashioning the eyebrows or side 
hairž! 

(8) Taking out dirt from the eyes, ears, teeth, nails or from the 
body.32 
(9) Wiping, massaging or applying oil, ghee, etc. to, or spraying 
powder over, washing with water or fumigating one's feet or the rest of 
the parts of the body. 


(10) The same as above pertaining to mutual action in a group of 
monks. 


(11) Not scanning the ground for easing nature, depositing the 
excreta on a small 'thandila, depositing it in an improper manner; not wip- 
ing the anus, or wiping it with a stick or finger; not cleaning it, or cleaning 
it there or after going to a distance; or cleaning it more than thrice (?) 35 


(12) Wiping, massaging, applying oil, etc. to one's wounds; cutting 
the boil, etc. with a weapon; taking out the pus or blood and then cleaning 
it with water and applying oil or ointment to the wound.36 


(13) Same as above pertaining to a group of monks. 


25. Ibid., 2, 21. 
26. Ibid., 4, 19. 
27. Ibid, 3, 40, 
28. Ibid., 3, 41-46, 
29. Ibid., 3, 47-49, 
30. Ibid, 3, 50-57. 
31. Ibid., 3, 64-65. 
32. Ibid, 3, 66-67. 
33. Ibid., 3, 16-27, 
34. Ibid, 4, 49, 
35. Ibid, 4, 102-111, 
36. Ibid., 3, 28-29. 
37. Ibid, 4, 49, 
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o 


(14) Depositing excreta in a house, or at the front of the house or 
at the door or at the open verandah, or in a house where there is a dead 
body (?), or on the ash of a burnt body or on a pillar for the dead, ete., or 
in a temple or on mud; or in a new earth-mine (mattiyakhani), or in a 
grove of umbara or banyan or a$vattha trees; or in a sugar-cane field or 
rice-field or cotton-field; or where vegetables are sown (?); or in an a$oka, 
sattivaņņa, campaka, or mango grove or such other places where flowers, 
fruits, leaves and seeds abound.3? 


(15) Making a seat or a bed, performing ‘alocana’, eating food, easing 
nature, studying, or giving instructions or reading to others—at the root of 
a tree containing living beings (sacittarukkhamuülarnsi) .3? 

(16) Entering the nunnery in an improper way, or keeping a stick, 
a staff, a broom, a mouthpiece or any other article in the path of the nuns.” 

(17) Creating new quarrels or re-raising old pacified quarrels. 

(18) Laughing with a wide open (vipphāliya) mouth.” 

(19) Smelling a fagrance kept on lifeless things. 

(20) Speaking harsh or false, or asking for a stolen article.“ 


(21) Making or sounding (musical tunes) through the mous teeth, 
lips, nose, armpits, hands, nails, leaves, flowers, fruits, seeds or grass. 


(22) Giving company to or accepting the company of a person of 
loose morals and bad behaviour.*é 


BEGGING AND FOOD: 


(1) Entering the ‘thavana-kulas’ for alms without knowing anything 
about them (beforehand) or without asking (them). 


(2) Accepting alms .given with a hand, ladle or pot bes is a) 
smeared with dust, earth, dew, salt, maņosīla, vaņņiya, geruya, ķi i: ear $ 
hingula, collyrium, powder, kakkusa, floor, kantava, roots and bulbs, sing 
bera or flowers.*% 


38. Ibid., 3, 70-78. 
39. Ibid., 5, 1-11. 
40. Ibid., 4, 24. 
41. Ibid., 4, 25-26. 
42. Ibid., 4, 27. 
43. Ibid., 2, 9. 

44. Ibid., 2, 18-20. 
45. Ibid., 5, 36-59. 
46. Ibid., 4, 28-37. 
47. Ibid., 4, 22. 
48. Ibid., 4, 38-39. 
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(3) Requesting for food to a heretical monk, a nun, a gentleman or 
a lady. j 


1 V 
(4) Entering the same house for alms twice.*? 


(5) Accepting food from a feast (sankhadi).9: i 
(6) Accepting food brought from a distance beyond three houses,52 


(7) Accepting food or drink in new settlements, villages, iron-mines, 
copper-mines, lead-mines, gold-mines or jewel-mines.93 

(8) Acquiring food by ‘pure-santhava’ and 'pacchē-santhava' (i.e., 
praising the donor before or after he gives food).** 

(8) Eating that which is not given (to or by) the ācārya (āyariya- 
adinna) 59 

(10) Eating the ‘vikrtis’ (forbidden things) not given by the ācārya 
or upādhyāya.* 

(11) Eating the ‘agrapinda’ or a part thereof.57 

(12) Eating only the good food and depositing the bad one (else- 
where) .58 

(13) Same as above regarding drinks.59 

(14) Accepting and eating the 'sagariya-pinda'.99 


(15) Frequently asking for food and drink to the 'ságariya! (the 
owner of the lodge) .6 


(16) Eating the ‘pitimanda-palasaya’, ‘padola-palasaya’ or ‘billa- 
palasaya’ by again and again washing it with pure, cold or hot water.9? 


(17) Seeking common alms together and then dividing it in the 


company of one who is undergoing a ‘parihara-tapas’ (expiatory penance 
for an offence) ,63 


49. Ibid, 3, 1-12. 
50. Ibid., 3, 13. 
51. Ibid., 3, 15-16, 
52. Ibid,, 3, 14. 
53. Ibid, 5, 34-35, 
54. Ibid, 2, 28, 
55. Ibid. 4, 20, 
56. Ibid, 4, 21, 
57. Ibid, 2, 32-36, 
58. Ibid., 2, 43-49, 
59. Ibid., 2, 43-49, 
Ibid, 
61. Ibid. 


62. Ibid, 5, 14, 
63, Ibid, 4, 112, 
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REQUISITES : 


(1) Using complete and intact pieces of skins or clothes. 


(2) While touring from village to village covering the head (with a 
garment) (Sīsaduvāriyarm karei?).65 


(3) Taking out long threads from the sana-cotton, uņņa-cotton 
(wool), ponda-cotton or amila-cotton.6 


(4) Getting one's sanghadi stitched by a heretic or by the owner 
of the residence.$7 


(5) Having long ends or threads for one's sanghadi.® 


(6) Obtaining the returnable (pādihāriya) 'payapufichana! on the 
condition of returning it the same night, but returning it the next day; or 
returning it the same night when promised to return it the next day.® 


(7) Same as above regarding staff, stick, ‘avalehaniya’ and bamboo- 
needle." 


(8) Same as above regarding the articles belonging to a house- 
holder." 


(9) Breaking or collecting (?) the gourd-bowl, wooden bowl, earthen 
bowl, staff, stick, duster or bamboo-needle.” 


(10) Taking out the returnable bedding or that owned by the house- 


holder without his consent; or not searching the lost bedding, or not scanning 
the requisites.73 


(11) Using an alms-vessel found by others (?)™ 


(12) Making, using or enjoying raw, coloured or variously coloured 
‘wood sticks, bamboo sticks or cane-sticks.” 


(13) Entering a specially made bed or specially fashioned (? sa- 
parikamma) bed. 


64. Ibid., 2, 22-24. 
65. Ibid., 3, 68. 
66. Ibid., 5, 24. 
67. Ibid., 5, 12. 
68. Ibid., 5, 13. 
69. Ibid., 5, 15-16. 
'70. Ibid., 5, 19-20. 
71. Ibid., 5, 21-22. 
72. Ibid., 2, 25-26; 5, 66. 
73. Ibid., 2, 50-59. 
74. Ibid., 2, 27-31. 
75. Ibid., 5, 25-33. 
76. Ibid., 5, 60-62. 
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(14) Re-accepting the bedding, etc. once returned, without the con- 
sent of the owner.” 

(15) Making, holding or using a broom (payapufichana) with a 
wooden handle for more than one and a half months."8 

(16) Using a broom which is bigger in measurements; or, having 
fine thread-ends for it; giving one tie (bandha) to the broom; giving more 
than three ties to the broom; binding it in a 'kandüsaga' way (?), holding 
it loosely; keeping it as a pillow; breaking it.?? 


(2) MĀSIYAM PARIHARATTHANAM ANUGGHAIiYAM: 
MORAL DISCIPLINE AND SELF-CONTROL: 


(1) For masturbation or moving the penis by means of a piece of 
wood, etc; pressing it; massaging it with oil, ghee, etc.; cleaning it with 
pure, hot or cold water and spraying it with powder; cutting it; managing to 
ejaculate semen.®? 

(2) Smelling the fragrance of a thing placed on a living substratum.8! 


| (3) Making a heretic or a householder dispel the smoke in the 
house (?) 8 


Foo»: 


(1) Eating impure food (pūtikamma) or liking to do so.8 


REQUISITES : 


(1) Obtaining returnable needle for stitching clothes, but stitching 
the pot with it; the same regarding razor, nail-cutter, ear-cleaner : i.e. obtain- 
ing these for some purpose and putting them to some other use.84 


4 (2) Obtaining the above articles for improper activity (anatthaé); 
on emanding these in an improper manner; or asking these for one’s own 
use or giving them to others;® or returning these in an improper manner.** 


71. Ibid,, 5, 23, 
78. Ibid. 2, 1-8. 
79. Ibid., 5, 67-77. 
80. Ibid., 1, 1-9, 
81. Ibid. 1, 10. 
82. Ibid., 1, 57. 
83. Ibid, 1, 58. 
84. Ibid., 1, 31-34. 
85. Ibid., 1, 19-30. 
96. Ibid., 1, 35-38, 
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(3) Making a heretic or.the owner of the house prepare a path 
(payamagga), or a bridge or a pingo or a curtain for him (?) 87 

(4) Giving one 'padiyaniyam' to the clothing, or giving more than 
three; stitching the cloth improperly; binding the pieces in one knot (?); bind- 
ing it in more than three knots (?); binding it improperly; using excessive 
clothing for more than one and a half months.88 

(5) Acquiring a staff or a stick or an ‘avalehaniya’ or a bamboo- 
needle cut or made by a heretic or the owner of the house.8? 

(6) Cutting or making stable (?) or keeping (?) a wooden or an 
earthen or a gourd-pot through a heretic or a householder; or thinking that 
it is of no use and handing it over to others.9? 


(7) Expanding the mouth of the pot (?); having more than three 
‘tundiyas’ to it, or binding it improperly, or binding it with one tie or with 
more than three ties, or using a pot uus many ties for more than one and 
a half months. 


(3) CAUMMASIYAM PARIHARATTHANAM UGGHAIYAM : 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE: 


(1) Accepting from or giving food, drink, clothing, almsbowl, blan- 
ket, broom, residence or instructions to those who have separated themselves 
owing to quarrel92 

(2) Calling a 'vusaraiya' as ‘avusaraiya’ and vice versa? (vusarāiya 
— one who is self-controlled). 

(3) Going from the 'vusarāiya gana’ to an 'avusaraiya gana’.*4 


(4) Getting one's feet wiped or cleaned by a heretic or by the owner 


of the residence.% 


RELATIONS WITH HERETICS AND HOUSEHOLDERS : 


(1) Eating food in the vessels of a householder. 
(2) Putting on the clothes of a householder. 


87. Ibid., 1, 11-18. 
88. Ibid. 1, 47-56. 
89. Ibid., 1, 40. 
90. Ibid., 1, 39. 
91. Ibid., 1, 41-45. 
92. Ibid., 16, 16-24. 
93. Ibid., 16, 13-14. 
94. Ibid., 16, 15. 
95. Ibid., 15, 13-65. 
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(3) Carrying the seat of a householder. 

(4) Making his diagnosis (in illness) .96 

(5) Teaching heretics or householders the spells, magie, science of 
omens, astrology, etc?" architecture or strophes; or speaking harsh words 
to them. 


(6) Giving food, drink, eatables or chewables to a heretic or to the 
owner of the residence; or accepting these from them; or exchanging clothes, 


alms-bowl, blanket or broom with them. 


MORAL DISCIPLINE AND SELF-CONTROL : 

(1) Binding a creature or setting it free.!% 

(2) Sitting over or sleeping upon a place full of living beings such 
as a pillar, a wall, a clod of earth, a plank, a couch or a terrace—all of 
which are not stable or well-tied.!9 

(3) Climbing a living tree or a tree with living beings upon it.2 

(4) Taking out or asking somebody to take out or accept the beg- 
ging-bowl from which earth-bodies, water-bodies, fire-bodies or roots, bulbs, 
leaves, flowers, fruits, herbs or seeds are taken out.13 


(5) Keeping the bowl on a place full of living beings, or on a shaky 
place,104 


(6) Depositing the excreta on places containing living beings or on 
unstable places.105 


(7) Depositing the excreta in gardens, pleasure-houses, empty 
houses, deserted houses, grass-houses, car-garrages, etc.106 


.(8) Putting on garlands of various things, or girdles of various 
materials, or ornamental garlands or decorative clothes or furs and skins, 
out of curiosity.107 


96. Ibid., 12, 10-13. 

97. Ibid., 13, 17-29, 

98. Ibid, 13, 12-16. 

99. Ibid. 15, 75-78, 

100. Ibid, 2. ; 
101. is n s same if done out of curiosity, 17, 1-2. 
102. Ibid, 12, 9. 

103. Ibid., 14, 35-40, 

104. Ibid., 14, 24-34, 

105. Ibid., 16, 40-50, 

106. Ibid., 15, 66-74, 

107. Ibid., 17, 3-14, 
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(9) Applying ointment (ālepana) to the body.198 

(10) Wiping the feet, etc. for enhancing personal beauty.109 

(11) Looking at one's reflection in a mirror, in a bead, in oil or in 
fat, etc. 

(12) Taking medicine for vomiting or for purge or for both. 


(13) Telling (of one's own accord) one's qualifications for the post 
of an ācārya.!!? 

(14) Dancing, singing or playing upon a musical instrument; cry- 
ing aloud; getting attached to different kinds of sounds of different instru- 
ments.!? 

(15) Getting attached to pools, lakes, tanks, etc.!14 

(16) Getting attached to worldly or divine forms.!5 


(17) Seeing, pondering over or getting attracted towards wood- 
work, sculpture, books, ivory-work, jewel-work; beautiful wells, tanks, 
streamlets or lakes; villages, cities, towns, settlements, harbours, ete.; vil- 
lage festivals, horse-plays, elephant-plays; horse-battles, buffalo-fights, etc.; 
any scenes for merrymaking, scenes of quarrel or places where persons of 
all ages sing or dance putting on ornaments or fineries.!!6 


(18) Bowing down to or praising the conduct of persons of loose 
morals,1!7 X 


(19) Speaking harsh to other monks.!18 


(20) Breaking the vow of ‘pratyakhyana’ frequently.1!9 


Monks AND Nuns: MUTUAL RELATIONS: 


(1) Causing a heretic or the owner of the lodge to stitch the 
sanghadi of the nun.!?? 


108. Ibid., 12, 36-39. 
109. Ibid., 15, 100-152. 
110. Ibid., 13, 30-41. 
111. Ibid. 

112, Ibid., 17, 133. 
113. Ibid., 17, 134-8. 
114. Ibid., 17, 139-151. 
115. Ibid., 12, 29. 

116. Ibid. 12, 16-28. 
117. Ibid., 13, 42-59. 
118. Ibid., 15, 1-4. 
119. Ibid., 12, 3. 

120. Ibid., 12, 7. 
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(2) To a nun getting the following actions done for a monk by a 
heretic or a householder: ??! 

Getting the feet cleaned, massaged, or rubbed with oil, ghee, butter a 
fat; sprayed with powder; washed with pure hot or cold water; get them 
fumigated; 

The same as above regarding the body; 

Getting the wound cut, wiped, cleaned, dressed or besmeared with 
ointment; 

Getting the germs on the body removed; 

Getting the nails, moustache, the hair in the armpit or on the eyes 
cut and fashioned; 

Getting the teeth brushed and cleaned; getting the lips and eyes wiped 
and cleaned; 

Cutting the hair on the brows or sides; 

Cleaning the nails, teeth, eyes, ears or the body. 


(3) The same activities as above if got done by a monk for a nun 
through a heretic or a householder. 


Foop AND BEGGING: 


(1) Receiving food in the first quarter of the day and keeping it upto 


the last ie. the fourth quarter (porisi) and eating it oneself or giving it to 
another monks.!22 


(2) Carrying food beyond the limit of half a yojana, and when the 
food becomes stale, eating it or giving it to others,123 


m (3) Accepting more than three dattis of the "vikrti' for the ill; tour- 
ing trom village to village carrying these with oneself: straining them or 
asking somebody to do 80, or accepting strained ‘vikrtis’.124 


(4) Buying or making one buy or accepting bought vikrtis, exchanging 


them bringing them on i i 
, credit, a d 
p sking somebody to do SO, or accepting those 


ing ie ce food brought from the terrace or granary or by break- 
; Or that placed on living beings; or that, being hot, is fanned 


Ibid., 17, 15-120, 
« Brh. Kalp. 4, 11. 
Ibid., 4, 12, 

Nis. 19, 1-7. 
Ibid., 19, 1-4, 
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by hand, fan, cloth-end or by mouth; or accepting hot food; or accepting 
a wash of rice, sesamum, etc.126 


(6) Eating a raw mango, or a part or a preparation thereof; or a 
raw mango placed on living beings.!?7 


(7) Exchanging food with a morally loose person. 

(8) Same as (6) regarding sugarcane.l?? 

(9) Accepting food from those who start on a forest-travel.!30 

(10) Accepting food, drink, eatables or chewables from condemned 
families (dugufichiya kula) „181 

(11) Throwing food on the ground, on the bed or up in the sky.!? 

(12) Eating food with heretical nuns or heretical housewives.188 

(13) Obtaining food by acting as a nurse (dhai-pinda), as a mes- 
senger (dūf-piņda), or as an astrologer maintaining oneself on begging 
(ājīviya); obtaining food as a beggar, or by posing as a doctor; getting food 
out of anger, pride, deceit or greed; acquiring food through magic, spells or 
incantations, etc.134 . 

(14) Accepting food or drink offered by the house-holder by first 
doing a sinful activity (purekada), or offered with a hand, a pot or a ladle 
wet with cold water. 

(15) Obtaining food in the first porisī (quarter) of the day and keep- 
ing it upto the last porisi.96 

(16) Seeking alms beyond the limit of half a yojana.!?" 

(17) Giving or liking to give food, drink, etc. to a heretic or a house- 
holder or a person with loose morals.!*? 

(18) Eating food containing living beings (palittakaya) 19? 

(19) Accepting food, etc. in a boat.140 


126. Ibid., 17, 123-132. 

127. Ibid., 15, 5-12. 

128. Ibid., 15, 79-98. 

129. Ibid., 16, 4-12. 

130. Ibid. 

131. Ibid., 16, 27. 

132. Ibid., 16, 33-35. 

133. Ibid., 16, 36-37. 

134. Ibid., 13, 60-74. 

135. Ibid., 12, 14-15. 

136. Ibid., 12, 30; same as in Brh. Kalp. 4 11. 
137. Nis. 12, 31. 

138. Ibid., 12, 41; 15, 75, 79-98. 
139. Ibid., 12, 4. 

140. Ibid., 18, 17-20. 
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REQUISITES : 
General : 


(1) Making a heretic or the owner of the lodge to carry the monk’ 
requisites.!4 
(2) Holding or using an excessive number of requisites.142 


S 


(3) Accepting clothing, alms-bowl, blanket or broom from condemn- 
ed families.15 


(4) Cleaning the requisites for personal beauty.14 


(5) Exchanging requisites with persons of loose morals,45 heretics 
or householders.!t6 


BrcarNG-BOWL ; 147 


(1) Buying or making somebody to buy a bowl or accepting a bought 
one; taking on credit, or making somebody to do so, or accepting that 


brought on credit; exchanging, making others to exchange or accepting an 
exchanged pot. 


(2) Exchanging it without the consent of the gaņin; giving it to an 
able novice—male or female, or to old monks or nuns who are able (to 
procure it themselves); not giving it to novices, etc. who are unable (to 
procure it). 

(3) Using an unfit or an unstable bowl. 

(4) Discolouring a coloured pot and vice versa. 


(5) Polishing it with oil, ghee, butter or fat; or besmearing it with 
powders or paints; washing it either with hot or cold water so as to give 


it a new appearance; or doing the above things with the thought of remov- 
ing its bad smell. 


(6) Drying the pot on a place full of living beings. 
(7) Frequently asking for the bowl in a congregation by getting up. 
(8) Eating food in the vessels of the householder.148 


141. Ibid, 12, 40. 
142, Ibid., 16, 39. 
143. Ibid., 16, 28, 
144. Ibid., 15, 153-54, 
145. Ibid., 15, 79-98. 
146. Ibid., 15. 77-78. 
147, Ibid. 14, 1-45, 
148, Ibid., 12, 10, 
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CLOTHING : 

(1) Putting on the clothes of a householder.149 

(2) Accepting or liking to accept the 'jāyaņā vattha’ or the 'niman- 
taņā vattha’.1°° 

(3) Exchanging clothes without the consent of the ganin. 

(4) Colouring an uncoloured cloth or vice versa. 

The rest of the transgressions are the same as in the case of the alms- 
bowl given above.5* 


(5) Getting the sanghādī of a nun stitched by a heretic or by the 
owner of the lodge.'?? 


BEDDING : 
(1) Entering the bed of the owner of the lodge. 


(2) Sleeping over a place full of living beings, or on the door- 
frame (?) (giheluya) or near the fire place (?) (jhāmavala), walls, a slab of 
stone, pieces of a brick or of a stone (lelu) or on a plank or a couch,—all 
these unstable, shaky and not well tied.154 


SEAT: 
(1) Carrying the seat of the householder. 


(2) Sitting over a seat of grass or of wood which is covered by the 
clothes of others.!9$ 


SKINS: 
(1) Using skins with hair.15? 


"TOURING; 


(1) Deciding to undertake a journey to the county, of eee 
ing full well) that there are anārya, dasagu (dasyu ?) an akkh 
(mleficha ?) people there.158 


149. Ibid., 12, 11. 
150. Ibid., 15, 99. 
151. Ibid., 18, 21-64. 
152. Ibid., 12, 7. 
153. Ibid., 16, 1-3. 
154. Ibid., 13, 1-11. 
155. Ibid., 12, 10-13. 
156. Ibid., 12, 6. 
157. Ibid., 12, 5. 
158. Ibid., 16, 26. 
BULL, DCRL— 75 
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(2) Getting into the boat for bad purposes; buying, selling, bringing 
on credit or exchanging the boat, or making others do S0; pushing the boat 
into the water from the ground or vice versa; helping in taking out a groun aL 
ed boat; working as a helmsman; getting into a boat which is going up or 
down the stream; pulling or stopping the boat by a rope; taking out water 
from the boat by either a pot or an alms-vessel or an earthern vessel (matta); 
covering the hole in the boat, through which water gets in, by means of 
hand, foot, leaves or bamboo; or accepting food in the boat.19 


(3) Crossing or swimming the following five great rivers twice or 
thrice within a month: Ganga, Jaiina, Sarat, Erāvaī and Mahi.!60 


RESIDENCE : 


(1) Not giving accommodation to a co-religionist even when there is 
ample space at one’s disposal.!6! 


(2) Same as above pertaining to nuns.!€? 


(3) Accepting lodging in condemned families,163 
STUDY ; 


(1) Reading with, or accepting a reading from, a heretic, the owner 
of the lodge, or persons of loose morals and bad behaviour.!9* 


(2) Not studying at four times (? caükala); studying at an improper 
time; reading only the lower portions (hetthillaim samosaraņāim); reading 
in an indistinct tone; not reading the text in the due order (? apattam vāči); 
or reading only one out of two identical passages.!65 


(3) Studying, or liking to do so, at early evening (? puvvāč 
sanjhaé), late evening (pacchimaé saūjhāe), mid-day or midnight; or at the 
festivals in honour of Indra (Indamaha), Skanda, Yaksa or Bhūta; or on the 
first days (pratipadā) of Caitra, Āsādha, Bhādrapada or Kārttika.!** 


(4) Asking more than three ģuestions regarding the Kālikasruta, and 
more than seven guestions regarding the Ditthivāya.!7 | 


159. Ibid., 18, 1-20. 
160. Ibid., 12, 42, 
161. Ibid., 17, 121. 
162, Ibid., 17, 122. 
163. Ibid., 16, 29. 
164. Ibid., 19, 25-36. 
165. Ibid., 19, 13-23, 
166. Ibid., 19, 8-12. 
167. Ibid. 
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(5) Giving lessons to or reading with persons of condemned 


families, 16° 


(4) CAUMMASIYAM PARIHARATTHANAM ANUGGHAIYAM : 
CHURCH AFFAIRS: 


(1) Consecrating or confirming a known or an unknown person‘ 
(secretly?) 4 

(2) Speaking harsh words to the respectable elders (bhadanta) .” 

(3) Calling an 'ugghaiya! fault an aņugghāiya” one or vice versa, or 
offering punishment for the 'ugghāiya” when the ‘anugghaiya’ is done or 
vice versa! 


(4) Making a novice go astray, or kidnapping him (? avaharai) „m2 


MoRAL DISCIPLINE AND SELF-CONTROL : 


(1) Pondering over the feet of women when they are going and 
coming.!'3 


(2) Requesting a woman for intercourse; to masturbate: EN 
woman) or do any activity leading to the ejaculation of Wie ee 
with a woman for intercourse; to write or get written OF es E Me 
a letter to a woman for that purpose; massaging or made the bu ; 
etc.,!74 or letting a woman massage the body or limbs. 


(3) Using complete, new, washed, or dyed pieces " has ae 
the sake of attracting women; or eating (vikrtis like) curds, EET dd 
sugar or crystal sugar for the above purpose;!"6 making or we kB, 
of grass. feathers, horns, shells, skins, wood, leather, een K hc 
girdle of iron, copper, gold, iewel or silver (for that pure dm m 
like the ‘hara’ the ‘ardhahara’, etc. making or wearing exce 3 ed ie 
skins, camel-skins, or garments of soft cotton or gold-embro 


(for attracting women) .1”7 


168. Ibid., 16, 30-32. 
169. Ibid., 11, 84-85. 
170. Ibid., 10, 1-3. 
171. Ibid., 10, 15-18. 
172. Ibid., 10, 9-10. 
173. Ibid., 9, 8-9. 
174. Ibid., 6, 1-18. 
175. Ibid., 6, 19-77. 
176. Ibid. 

177. Ibid., 7, 1-12 
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(4) Shaking the eyes, chest, belly or breasts (of the lady); massag- 
ing the limbs of each other; making a woman lie down on a place full of 
living beings or on a clod of earth or on eggs, seeds or water, or in gardens 
pleasure houses, householder’s houses or in monasteries; making her eat 
food or drink; making her lie down or sleep reclining on the lap or on the 


couch (for sexual purposes) .'”$ 
(5) Doing the following things for the purpose of sexual intimacy : 


Making the diagnosis (of the illness) of a lady; shaking a beast or a 
bird by its leg, wing or tail; thrusting a piece of wood or a finger in its 
private parts; embracing or kissing it with the thought that it is of a feminine 
category; giving clothes, almsbowl; blanket or broom to or accepting these 
from a woman; reading to her or making signs to her. 

(6) Praising or bowing down to a fellow of loose morals 
(ahacchanda) 18° 

(7) Making an unknown person serve one.18! 

(8) Condemning religion (dhamma) and praising  irreligion 
(adhamma) .182 

(9) Intimidating or surprising others.183 

(10) Forecasting something about the present or the future.184 


(11) 1f a sick nun is embraced by her mother, sister or daughter: 
(when a sick monk is embraced by his father, brother or son): and if a monk 
(nun) affords him (her) assistance, and thereby commits impurity.185 


(12) If, while a nun at night time or twilight secretes or passes 
urinary or other excretions, any four-footed animal (pasu) or a flying insect 
(pakkhijāiē) touches an organ of feeling (or penetrates into an opening of 
her body) with her connivance.!%6 


(13) 1f monks and nuns indulge in intercourse with a woman or a 
man respectively, created by gods through magic.187 


(14) Telling bad stories to, or making study with, or exchanging food, 
ete. while on tour with a nun either of one’s own gana or of another gana, 


178. Ibid., 7, 13-78, 
179. Ibid., 7, 79-91. 

180. Ibid., 11, 82-83. 
181. Ibid., 11, 86. 

182. Ibid., 11, 9-10. 
183. Ibid., 11, 64-67. 
184. Ibid., 10, 7-8. 

185, Brh. kalp., 4, 9-10, 
186. Ibid., 5, 13-14, 
187. Ibid., 5, 1-4. 
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with one's mind full of anxious ponderings (ohaya-mana-sankappe, cintā- 
soya-sagara-sampavitthe) 188 


(15) Telling a lot of stories at odd times in the company of women.189 


(16) Touring, studying, eating, easing nature or telling un-monkly 
(assamaņa-pāgga) stories to women in gardens, houses, monasteries or 
pleasure-houses, at doors, gates, water places, water banks, empty houses, or 
grass-stores, etc.!% 


(17) Not trying to find out the ill when one hears about him.?! 
(18) Not trying to secure (essential) articles for the ill.!?2 


BEGGING AND FOOD: 


(1) Accepting royal food (rāya-piņda), or food meant for the beasts, 
horses, elephants; food for the ill or for the guest; food meant to be distri- 
buted in famine; food taken out for the royal people or for the actors, 
wrestlers and such other people; food for caretakers of horses, elephants, 
peacocks, deer, etc; or for those who bring under control horses, elephants, 

ic.; food for those who massage (other's) body, or for holders of the 
umbrella (over the king), for holders of weapons; or food for the chamber- 
lain or the door-keepers or the female servants in the harem.3 

(2) Eating the 'nivedanā-piņda',%* or food containing living beings, 
or 'ādhākarmika' food, or eating deliberately that food which involves major 
or minor faults;!?5 eating 'pippalī, or ^pippali-powder', ‘simgabera’ or ‘singa- 
bera-powder', ‘bila’ or salt.196 

(3) Keeping the food (without any reason) for a long time and then 
eating it.197 


(4) Re-swallowing vomited food at twilight or at night 


(5) Praising night-meal (rāi-bhoyaņa) or eating food acguired BE 
day at night or vice versa.'? 


188. Nis. 8, 11. 

189. Ibid., 8, 10. 
190. Ibid., 8, 1-9. 
191. Ibid., 10, 36. 
192. Ibid., 10, 39. 
193. Ibid., 9, 1-6; 20-28. [3 
194, Ibid., 11, 81. ‘ Eo 

195. Ibid., 10, 5-6; 19-27. 
196. Ibid., 11, 91. 

fe Ibid, 11, 78-79. 
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(6) Doing any fire-activity.%0 | 

(T) Accepting food or drink from the ksatriya kings when they are 
in the ‘uttara-sala’, in the horse-stable or in the elephant-stable or have gone 
to secret places, counsel-halls or private apartments.?01 

(8) Accepting food that is given up, or 'sarnsrsta pinda', or food for 
the orphans or beggars.?02 

(9) Obtaining milk, curds, butter, oil, molasses or sugar from the 
store-house.203 


(10) Accepting food from those who eat flesh, fish or skins, or from 
those who are about to start on or are about to return from a pilgrimage or 
a tour.204 : 

(11) If a monk who takes his food at the rising of the sun, and satis- 
fies his wants to eat before the sun sets, having received, etc., eats it well 
and without hesitation (or: well, but with hesitation, or: suffering, but 
without hesitation, or; suffering, but with hesitation), and then notes "the 
sun is not yet risen", or “is already set" and then throws or Wipes away 
what he has in his mouth, hand or vessel, then he does not sin. (But) if 
he eats it himself or gives it to another, then he (guilty of eating during 
night-time) incurs the caümmasiyam parihāratthāņa anugghatiyam.?05 

(12) Mixmg the harbourer's alms or liking to do so.206 


| (13) If, one while on the begging tour, not returning to the monas- 
tery before the night sets in, happens vw reach an army camp.207 


CLOTHING : 


— (QU) Going against one's usual practice, putting on clothes among those 
who put it, remaining naked among those who wear clothes, remaining 
clothed among those who do not put 


clothes, or remaining naked among the 
naked,208 


200. Ibid., 11, 84-86. 
201. Ibid. 8, 13-17. 
202, Ibid, 

203. Ibid, 

204. Ibid., 9, 10-17. 

205. Brh. Kalp. 5, 6-9, 
206. Ibid. 2, 18. 

207. Ibid., 3, 34, 

208. Nis, 11, 87-99, 


(Transl, LA., 39, PP. 257ff.), 
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(2) Making, holding or using iron-pots, copper-pots, lead-vessels, 
glass-bowls or pots of silver, gold, jewel, ivory, horn, skin or shell.2% 


RESIDENCE: 


(1) Making a known or an unknown person stay in the upāšraya 
either for a full night or for half a night.210 


(2) Staying outside the monastery or the lodge for more than three 
nights (ie. days)? 


TOURING AND STAY: 


(1) Wandering from village to village during the first showers 
(padhama pàüsa), or when regular rains have started.?!? 


(2) Frequently entering into or coming out of inimical, anarchical 
or rebellion-infested regions, or approving of anybody else doing so.?!% 


| (3) Entering into or going out of the following ten cities twice or 
thrice in a month: Campa, Mahurā, Vāņārasī, Sávatthi, Saéya, Kampilla, 
Kosambī, Mihila, Hatthinaüra and Rayagiha.?!4 


(4) Spending the rainy season in the company (?) of a heretic.?45 


DEATH: 


(1) Praising the fool's death (bālamaraņa), death caused by falling 
from the mountain, a precipice or a tree, death through drowning, through 
eating poison, with a weapon, or by letting one's body exposed to the 
vultures.2!6 vi KFT 


(E) AŅAVATTHAPPĀ: 

xs (1) Stealing from the members of one's own sect. 
(2) Stealing from the members of another sect. 
(3) Striking with the fist?! 


209. Ibid., 11, 1-3. 

210. Ibid., 8, 12. 

211. Ibid., 10, 13. 

212. Ibid., 10, 40-43. - 

213. Ibid., 11, 71; Brh. kalp. 1, 38. 
214. Nis., 9, 19. 

215. Ibid., 10, 46. 

216. Ibid., 11, 92. 

917. Brh. kalp. 4, 3. 
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PARANCIY A: 


(1 Fora criminal. 
(2) For a careless fellow. 
(3) For a sodomite.?!% 


Besides these, masturbation, sexual intercourse and taking a night 


meal are called the three 'anugghaiyas'.?1? 


‘Ahalahusaé nama vavahāre' :"If a monk who is doing penance goes 


out of the service of the elders and there perchance commits a fault, and 
the elder hear of it, either coming themselves or hearing it from others 
J 


then 


one may proceed towards him in the lightest way (ahālahusaë nāma 


vavahāre)”.220 


218. Ibid. 4, 2. 
219. Ibid., 4. 1. 
220. Ibid., 5, 53.: 


ScHUERING (I.A., Vol. 39, p. 267, fn. 45) adds the following note to this: 


di eg as procedure towards a transgressor, is five-fold: divided in 

a rule, a charge 3k E E Jiya-vavahara, according as the canon, tradition, 

kind an in IV: 25 T m fixes it (see LEUMANN, J ītakalpa, p. 2). The second 

with another eee E ed meet at least in the Kalpa and Vyavahāra-sūtras 

or their E dh E ue aha-lahusaga’. I think the commentators are wrong 

=V. bh. T, 85) eive «28 (o a later time, when they (Cūrņi to Bhashya V, 359 foll, 
0 , 85) give 'vavahàra' as fasts and divide it nine-fold in this way :— 


guruo ; 
gurugatarao Month tam atthamenam vahai 
aha-guruo E months » dasamenarn x 
lahuo 2 months » duvalasamenam 5 
laghugataraó 0 days te chhatthenam 
ahā-lahuē S " chaütthenar S 
lahusaó 15 E $ » ayambilenam 2 
lahusatarao 10 ae » ega-ttanenam = 
ahà-lahusaó ays " purimaddhenarh 

3 days » nivviépam I E 

n 
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Mahüvagga Ed. N. K. Bhagwat, Bombay University, 1944. 

Majjhimanikāya 3 Vols.; Ed. V. Trenckner and R. Chalmers, London, 1888-99. 

Milindapafiha Ed. V. Trenckner, London, 1880. 

Nidānakathā Ed. N. K. Bhagwat, Bombay University, 1935. 

Samyuttanikāya 5 Vols.; Ed. M. Leon Feer, London, 1884-98. 

Theragāthā Ed. N. K. Bhagwat, Bombay University, 1939. 

Therigütha Ed. N. K. Bhagwat, Bombay University, 1937. 

Vinayapitaka 5 Vols., Ed. Oldenberg, London, 1879-83. 


: JAINA : 

(a) SvETAMBARA CANONICAL : 

Antagadadasād (Antg.) 
Comm. Abhayadeva, Ahmedabad, 1932. 
Ed. P. L. Vaidya, Poona, 1932. 

Amnuttarovavüijadasaó (Anttr.) 
Comm. Abhayadeva, Ahmedabad, 1932. 
Ed. P. L. Vaidya, Poona, 1932. 

BULL. DCRI. 76. 
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Anuyogadara (Anu.) 
Vr. by Maladhāri Hemacandra, Patna, 1939, 
Avassaya (Āvašyaka) 
bhā. 
Comm. Haribhadra, Agamodaya Samiti, Bombay, 1910. 
»  Malayagiri, Agamodaya Samiti, Bombay, 1928. 
N. by Bhadrabhāhu. 
Ayaranga (Ācār.) 
Comm. Silanka, Surat, 1935. 
N. by Bhadrabāhu. 
Transl. by H. Jacobi, SBE., XXII, 1884. 
Bhagavo: (Bhag.) 
Comm. Abhayadeva, Agamodaya Samiti, Bombay, 1921, 
Brhatkalpa (Brh. kalp.) 
bha. Sanghadāsagaņi. 
Comm. Malayagiri and Ksemakīrti, Atmananda Jaina Sabha, Bhay. 
nagar, 1933-38. 
Kalpa-V yavahara-Nisitha Sutra, Ahmedabad, 
Transl. in I.A., Vol. 39., pp. 257ff, 
Dasāsuyakkhandha (Dašā.) 
Lahore, 1936. 
Dasaveyāliya (Dsv.) 
Comm. 
Ed. K. V. Abhyankar, Ahmedabad, 1938. 
Niryukti, Bhadrabahu. 
Isibhāsiya (Isb.) 
Surat, 1927. 
Jambuddīvapannatti (Jmbd.) 
Comm. Santicandra, Bombay, 1920, 
Jīvābhigama (Jvg.) - l 
Comm. Malayagiri, Bombay, 1919, 
Jiyakappa (Jīt.) 
Ed. Muni Puņyavijaya, Ahmedabad, V.S. 1994, 
- Muni Jinavijaya Ahmedabad, V.S. 1983. 
Kappasutta (Kalp.) j 
Comm. Kalpalatā-Vyākhyg by Sa 
Transl. Jacobi, SBE,, XXII, 1884, 
Mahāņisīha (Mh, N.) 
Ed. W. Schubrin , Berli 
Nani (Nandi) 8, Berlin, 1918, 
Comm. Malayagiri, Bombay, 1924, 
Hindi Comm. by Hastimalla Muni, Satara, 1942. 


mayasundara, Surat. 
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Ndyddhammakahao (Nāyā.) 
Comm. Abhayadeva, Agamodaya Samiti, Bombay, 1919. 
Ed. N. V. Vaidya, Poona, 1940. 
Niryāvaliyād (Nirya.) 
Comm. Candrasuri, Ahmedabad, 1938. 
Some portions Ed. by N. V. Vaidya, Poona. 
Nisiha (Nis.) 
Bhāsya. 
Ed. W. Schubring, Leipzig, 1918. 
Oghaņijjutti (Ogha-N.) 
Bhāsya. 
Comm. Dronàcarya, Bombay, 1919. 

Ovavaiya (Aup.) 

Comm. Abhayadeva, Surat, V.S. 1994. 

Painnaya (Ten) Āiirapacchakkhāņa, Bhattapainnā, Caüsarana, Devindat- 
thava, Gacchācāra, Gaņivijjā, Mahāpaccakkhāņa, Maraņasamāhi, San- 
thāra, Tandulaveyaliya; Bombay, 1927. 

Paņhavāgaraņa (Pamh.) 

Comm. Abhayadeva, Bombay, 1919. 

Pannavaņā (Pann.) 

Comm. Malayagiri, Bombay, 1918-19. 

Piņdaņijjutti (Pinda-N.) 
bhā. 

Comm. Malayagiri, Surat, 1918. 

Rāyapaseņiya (Rāyap.) 

Comm. Abhayadeva, Ahmedabad, V. S. 1994. 

Samvāyanga (Smv.) 

Comm. Abhayadeva, Ahmedabad, 1938. 

Sūyagadanga (Stkr.) 

Comm. Silàhka, Agamodaya Samiti, Bombay, 1917. 
N. by Bhadrabahu. 
Transl. by Jacobi, SBE., XLV, 1895. 

Taņdulaveyāliya (Tndv.) 

Comm. Vijayavimala, Devacandra Lalbhai. 

Thāņanga (Tham.) 

Comm. Abhayadeva, Agamodaya Samiti, V.S. 1975. 3 Parts (Pothis). 

Uttarajjhayana (Uttar.) 

Comm. Nemicandra, Bombay, 1937. 
Comm. Santisuri, Bombay, 1916. 
Ed. J. Charpentier, Upsala, 1922. 
N. by Bhadrabahu. 

Transl. by Jacobi, SBE., XLV, 1895. 
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Uvüsagadasaó (Uvasaga.) 

Comm.. Abhayadeva. 

Ed. P. L. Vaidya, Poona, 1930. . 

Transl. Hoernle, Calcutta, 1888. 
Vavahāra (Vav.) 

bhā. 

Comm. Malagiri, Bhavnagar, 1926. 

Ed. Schubring, Leipzig, 1918. 
Vivagasuya (Vivàga.) 
Comm. Abhayadeva, Baroda, V.S. 1922. 
Ed. P. L. Vaidya, Poona, 1933. 


(b) SVETAMBARA Non-Canonicat : 


Abhidhānarājendrakoša Ratlam, 1913-34. 
Dravyāšrayakāvya Bombay Sanskrit Series, LXIX, 1915, 
Kālikācārya-Kathā Devcand Lalbhai, Bombay, 1914. 
Kuvalayamālā-Kathā Ratnaprabhasūri, Ed. Caturvijaya Muni, Jaina Atma. 
nanda Sabha, Bhavnagar, 1916. 

Péiyasaddamahannavo H. T. Sheth, Caleutta, V.S., 1985. 
Parisistaparva Jacobi, Calcutta, 1932. 
Parsvanathacarita, Transl. Bloomfield, Baltimore, 1919. 
Prabandhacintāmaņi Transl. by Tawney, Calcutta, 1901. 

Ed. by D. K. Sastri, Bombay, 1932. 
Sramaņa Bhagvān Mahavira (SBM) Jalore, 1988. 
Trisastisalakapurusacarita Transl. Johnson, GOS, Baroda, 1930. 
Vicārasāra Pradyumnasūri, Agamodaya Samiti, Ahmadabad, 1923. 
Virnšativimšikā (Vim.) 

Haribhadra, 

Ed. K. V. Abhyankar, Poona, 1932. 


(c) Dīcamsana: 
Anagāradharmāmrta (Angd.) of Āšādhara, 


Comm. Kumudacandra, Manikchandra Digambara Jaina Granthamala 
(MDJG), 1919, E 


Arādhanāsāra MDJG, V.S. 1973. 

Bhagavati Ārādhanā (Bhag. Ārā.) of Sivakoti, 
Devendrakirti Granthamala Sh 1 

Brhatkathākoša of Hariseņa. E s 


E Ed. A. N, Upadhye, Bombay, 1943. 
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Paiimacariya (Pawm.) Bhavnagar, 1914, 
Pravacanasüra (Prv.) of Kundakunda. 
Ed. A. N. Upadhye, Bombay, 1935. 
Samayasāra SBJ, Vol. VIII, Lucknow, 1930. 
Tattvārthasūtra (Tattva.) 
Ed. by Pt. Sukhalalji Sanghavi Shastri, Benares, V.S. 1996. 


HISTORY : Literary, Political, Religious and Social: 


Aiyangar, K., Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture, Cal- 
cutta, 1923. 

Aiyangar, R., and Rao, S., Studies in South Indian Jainism, Madras, 1922. 

Aiyangar, S. K., Ancient India, O.B.A., Poona, 1911. 

Altekar, A. S., Position of Women in Hindu Civilisation, Benares, 1938. 

Rāstrakūtas and Their Times, O.B.A., Poona, 1934. 

Banerji, R. D., Prehistoric, Ancient and Hindu India, Calcutta, 1946. 

The Age of the Imperial Guptas, Benares, 1933. 

Barodia, U. K., History and Literature of Jainism, Bombay, 1999. 

Barua, B.M., A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, Calcutta, 1921. 

Belvalkar, S. K., and Ranade, R. D., History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. ii, 
Poona, 1927. 

Bhandarkar, R. G., A Peep into the Early History of India, Bombay, 1920. 

Chakladar, H. C., Social Life in Ancient India—Studies in Vātsyāyana's 
Kāmasūtra, Calcutta, 1929. 

Cultural Heritage of India: Shri Ramakrshna Centenary Memorial 
Volumes I-III, Calcutta. 

Dandekar, R. N., A History of the Guptas, Poona, 1941. 

Dasgupta, S.N., A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. U, Cambridge, 1922. 

Dutt, N., Early History of the Spread of Buddhism, London, 1925. 

Farquhar, J. N., An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, Oxford, 1920. 

Fick, R., The Social Organisation in North-East India in Buddha’s Time: 
(Eng. Transl.) Calcutta, 1920. 

Fragments of the Indica by Megasthenes: Transl. by McCrindle “Ancient 
India as Described by Megasthenes and Arrian”, Calcutta, 1926. 

Ghurye, G. S., Caste and Race in India, London, 1932. 

Hertel, J., On the Literature of the Svetāmbaras of Gujarat, Leipzig, 1922. 

Hiralal, H., Ancient History of the Jaina Literature, Jamnagar, 1902. R= 2° 

Hiuen Tsiang’s Travels: S. Beal, “Buddhist Records of the Western World”, šā 
London, 1884. 

Jayaswal, P. K., History of India, Lahore, 1933. 

Kapadia, H., A History of the Canonical Literature of the Jaimas, Bombay, 


1941. att 
Kunte, N. M., The Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilisation in India, Bombay, 1880. 
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Law, B. C., Buddhistic Studies, Calcutta, 1931. 

—— India as Described in Early Texts of Buddhism and Jainism, London, 

1941. 

Mahāvīra, His Life and Teaching, London, 1937. 

Some Kshatriya Tribes of Ancient India, Calcutta, 1924, 

Geography of Early Buddhism, London, 1932, (GEB.) 

| Mookerjee, R. K., Hindu Civilization, London, 1936. 

Moraes, G. M., Kadamba Kula, Bombay, 1931. 

Majumdar, R. C., and Pusalkar, A. D., (i) The Vedic Age, London 1951; 
(ii) The Age of Imperial Unity, Bombay, 1951. 

Ojha, G. H., The History of Rajputana, Ajmer, 1916. 

Radhakrishnan, S., Indian Philosophy, Vol. i, London, 1923, 

Rapson, E. J., The Cambridge History of India, Vol. i, (CHI) Cambridge, 1922. 

Ray, H. C.. Dynastic History of Northern India, Caleutta, 2 Vols.: 1931, 1936. 

Raychaudhari, H., Political History of Ancient India, 3rd Ed., Caleutta, 1932; 
9th Ed., Caleutta, 1950. 

Saletore, B. A., Ancient Karnatak, Vol. 1, Poona, 1936. 

Medieval Jainism, Bombay, 1938. (= Med. Jain). 

Sarkar, S. C., Some Aspects of the Earliest Social History of India, London, 
1928. 

Sastri, K. A. N., History of India, Pt. I, Madras, 1950. 

Shah, C. J., Jainism in North India, London, 1932. 

Sharma, Har Dutt, History of Bralvmanical Asceticism, Poona Orientalist 
(PO), Vol. IIT, No. 4, Poona, Jan. 1939. 

Venkataramanayya, The Eastern Calukyas of Vengi, Madras, 1950. (= ECV). 

Winternitz, M., History of Indian Literature, Vol, II, Calcutta, 1933. 


EPIGRAPHY: 


Corpus Inscriptionum, Indicarum (CII ). 

Diskalkar, D. B., Instructions from Kathiawad (IK.), Bombay, 1938-41. 
Epigraphia Carnatica (E.C.). 

Epigraphia Indica (E.I.). 

Guerinot, Epigraphia J. aina, Paris (EJ. Jo 

Jinavijaya Muni, Prācīna Jaina Lelcha Sangraha, (PJLS.), Bhavnagar, 1917. 
Naik, A. V., Inscriptions of the Deccan 


nscriptions, London, 1909. 


S 4 ĪSS 
B Yangar, Historica] Inscriptions of Southern India, Madras, 1932, 
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ARCHAEOLOGY : 


Annual Reports of the Mysore Archaeological Department (MAR.). 
Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Reports (ASI.). 

Barnett, L. D., Antiquities of India, London, 1913, (AI.). 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, (MASI.). 

Sankalia, H. D., Archaeology of Gujarat, Bombay, 1941. (Arch. Guj.). 
Smith, V., The J aina Stüpa and other Antiquities of Mathurā, Allahabad, 1901. 


JOURNALS: 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, (ABORI). 
Bharatiya Vidya (BV.). 

Bombay University Journal (BUJ.). 

District Gazetteers of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, U.P., Punjab and others (DG 4. 
Encyclopaedia Britanica (EB.). 

Encyclopaedia of Ethics and Religion (ERE.). 

Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences (ESS.). 

Imperial Gazetteer (IG.). 

Indian Antiquary (IA.). 

Indian Historical Quarterly (IHO.). 

Jaina Antiguary (JA.). 

Jaina Siddhānta Bhāskara (JSB.). 

Journal of the American Oriental Society (JAOS.). 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (JASB.). 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society (JBORS.). 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (JBBRAS.). 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (JRAS.). 

Nāgarī pracāriņī Patrikā (NPP.). 

Poona Orientalist (PO.). 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Barth, A., The Religion of India, London, 1882. 

Bhagwat, Durga, Early Buddhist Jurisproduce, O.B.A., Poona, 1939. 

Bhandarkar, R. G., Vaisņavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, Strass- 

burg, 1913. 

Bühler, G., The Indian Sect of the Jainas, London, 1903. 

Life of Hemacandra, Tr. by Patel, Manilal, Santiniketan, 1936. 

Citrav, S., Madhyayugina Caritrakoša, Poona, 1937. 

Cunningham, A., Ancient Geography of India, (Ed. Majumdar), Caleutta, 
1924. (CAGI.). 

Dey, Nando Lal, The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and, Medieval India, 
London, 1927. (GD.). 

Dutt, Sukumar, Early Buddhist Monachism, London, 1924, 
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Garbe, R., The Philosophy of Ancient India, Chicago, 1899. 

Glasenapp, H. V., Der Jainismus, (Guj. Transl.), Ahmedabad. 

Griswold, H. D., The Religion of the Rgveda, Oxford, 1923. 

Guerinot, Essai de Bibliographie Jaina, Paris, 1906. 

Hardy, Spence R., Manual of Buddhism, London, 1853. 

Jaina, C. R., Sannyāsa Dharma, Allahabad, 1926. 

Jainapustakaprašastisaūgraha (JPPS.), Bombay. 

‘Jaini, J., Outlines of Jainism, Cambridge, 1916. 

Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 1896. 

Latthe, A. B., Introduction to Jainism, Bombay, 1905. 

Mehta, R. N., Pre-Buddhist India, Bombay, 1939. 

Nahar and Ghosh, Epitome of Jainism,.Calcutta, 1927. 

Oldenberg, H., Buddha (Engl. transl. by Hoey), London, 1882. 

Pourrat, P., Christian Spirituality, 9 Vols. Transl. by W. H. Mitchell, London, 

1922. : DUCK 

Rhys Davids, T. W., Buddhist India, London, 1917. 

Sankalia, H. D., Studies in Historical and Cultural Geography and Ethnogra- 
phy of Gujarat, Poona 1949, (SHCGEG.) 

Schubring, W., Die Lehre der Jainas, Berlin und Leipzig, 1935. 

Sen, A., Schools and Sects in Jaina Literature, Vishvabharati, 1931. 

Sharma, S. R., Jainism and Karnatak. Culture, Dharwar, 1940. 

Stevenson, Mrs. Sinclair, The Heart of Jainism, Oxford, 1915. 

Turner, R., The Great Cultural Traditions, Vols. 2. 

Warren, H., Jainism, (2nd Ed.); Arrah, 1916. 
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IMPORTANT SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT TERMS 


A. 


Abaddhiya—name of a schism brought about by Gutthāmāhila. (80) 

Abhiggaha—a vow. 

Abhihada— (food) brought from a distance. (293) 

Abhisega—a person well-read in the sütras and fit for the post of an ācārya; 
sometimes equated with the upādhyāya. (369, 370) 

Abhisegü—a nun fit to occupy the post of a pravartini. (410) 

Acela—nude. (161) : 

Acchejja— (food) taken by force (from others) for offering it to a monk or 
nun. (294) 
Addhapalitankā—a particular posture involving the placing of one foot on 
the thigh and standing facing the sun, with arms held up. (188) 
Addhapeta—a method of begging alms. (169) : 
Addhaphālaka—the monks who are said to have started the practice of 

wearing a piece of cloth after the famine in Magadha and who, accord- ti: 


ing to the Digambaras, were the forerunners of the Svetāmbaras. (81), 4 
Addhoruga—Waist-cloth worn by a nun. (480) : cm 
Adiņņādāņa—stealing or theft. (204) Aa. 
Āgama—the sacred texts, the canon. (16ff) : : A 


Agīyattha—a novice, a junior who is as yet not well-versed in the sacred lore 
or in the practice of monastic rules. (248) 
Ahakamma—sinful activity; activity injurious to living beings. 
288, 477) 
Ahimsü—verbal, mental and physical no 
576) ; 
Aibhiimi—an area limited by the householder where a monk is forbidden to 
enter for alms. (169) 1S tear 
Aisesa—privilege (as in the case of the ācārya and others). (220) Ses eee 
Ājīva—a class of ascetics. (44) D 
Ājīvika—a system founded by Gosāla, a disciple and contempora 
. vira. (748) ix 
Ajiva-pinda—acquiring food on the strength of one's OWI caste í 


(283, 284, 


n-violence. (205, 206, 432, 460, 512, 


EX 
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Ajjhoyara—supplemented food, the original quantity of which was increased 
for offering it in charity. (295) 
"Āloyaņā—confession of transgressions before the guru. (193, 308, 309, 312, 
338, 346, 399, 408, 427,428, 441, 460, 583) 
Amnāya—school (of instruction). 
Āmrakubjāsana—remaining in a curved posture like the mango. (194) 
Āņā—a prescribed rule. (235, 600) 
Aņasaņa—fasting. (187) 
Aņavatthappā—temporary expulsion from the Order due to transgression. 
(153, 237, 330, 338, 377, 391, 401; 414; 416; 433; 599) 
Anga—a group of texts of the Jaina canon. (17, 23, 35) 
Angabahira—the group of texts which falls outside the Anga category. (35), 
Angüra—a fault involved in showing too much attachment for food either 
for its taste or for its fragrance. (306) 
Amüsattha— (food) given without the consent of all its owners. (295) 
Annaiitthiya—a heretic, a person belonging to some other faith. (241, 312) 
Antarijjaga—an undergarment (of linen in the case of a monk). (162) 
Antevüsi—a novice, a student. (143, 217, 514) 
Antoniyamsani—garment covering the body from the waist up to the half 
of the thighs of a nun. (481) 
Aņugghāiya—see 'ugghāiya” 
Anunna—the ceremony of conferring authority. (149, 318) 
Anuppeha—reflections (over the nature of worldly life, etc.) (185, 354, 357, 
453) 
—pondering over the read material from a sacred text. (181) 
Anuyoga—a classification of the Digambara texts, viz, prathama”, karaņa”, 
dravya? and carana?. (36) 
Amvaya—a line (of monks) ? 
Apariggaha—non-possession, non-attachment. (435) 
Apariņaya—raw, not ripe, not transformed. 
— (food) given without the consent of all its owners. (300) 
Ap-kāya—water-bodies. 
Ardhaphalaka—monks wearing a piece of cloth. (81) 
Ari—a needle used in stitching shoes. (407) 
Arihanta—the Tirthankara. 
Arovana—the way of dealing with a transgressor who had again committed 
= a fault while undergoing a punishment for a previous one. (154) 
Asana— bodily posture. 
poo son an emergency. (244, 389) 
E of Karma matter into the soul. (4, 358) 
112-301. —a type of bad meditation. (180) 
Atthaporisi—the time when the meaning of a text is explained. (315) 
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Atthikāya—five of the six substances (jiva, ajiva, dharma, adharma and 
ākāša), excepting Kāla. 

Aupagrahika—see ‘Uvaggatiya’. 

Avarta—mental attitude. (458) 

Āvassaya—essential daily duties of a monk which form the necessary items 
of his daily routine. (456) 

Avijjā—ignorance. (5) 

Avvattaga—name of a schism brought about by Asadha. (79) 

Ayatnbila—pure food like boiled rice unmixed with anything else. (195) 

Ayanbilavaddhamana-tavokamma—a particular penance lasting for fourteen 
years, three months and twenty days. (195) 

Ayanabhandanikkhevanasamiti—proper deposition of one’s requisites. (204): 

Āyāra—pure, disciplined mode of behaviour. 

Āyārabhandaga—reģuisites essential for the disciplined mode of behaviour 
and permitted by the law. (413) 

Āyārapakappa—rules or code of monastic conduct. (218 313) 

Ayariya—head of a group of monks. (145, 146, 222, 223, 241, 271, 309; 310; 
329; 336; 369; 379; 381; 380; 381; 384, 388, 390, 399, 431, 432, 443, 444; 
446; 468, 514, 571) 

Āyariyaiivajjhāya—an officer who does the duties both of the ācārya as well 
as those of the upadhyaya as the occasion demands. (144, 145, 219, 
221, 249, 579, 580, 581) 


B 


Bahiraniyarnsani—a piece of cloth worn by a nun covering her body from 
the waist up to the ankles. (481) 

Bahuraya—name of a schism started by Jamāli. (79) 

Balamarana—fool’s death, i.e. death in an improper way. (203), 

Balatava—improperly practised penance. (189) 

Bali—a circle or group of monks. (538, 550, 554, 558) . 

Bayara—major, great. (204) 

Bhadanta—a term of respectful address. (514, 595) 

Bhandaga—requisites. (165) ae 

Bhāsa—a category of commentarial literature on the canonical texts. (32) - 

Bhattapaccakkhāņa—a mode of death which involves fast unto death. (200, 
321, 461) 

Bhattapariņņā—renunciation of food. (321) : 

Bhattāraka—an honorific title of a Jaina church officer. (137, 448, 514) 

Bhattesaņā—begging of food. (See 'goyarr) . 

Bhāvapūjā—mental worship. (427, 461) 

Bhāvasarnvara—temperament for the stoppage of the influx of karmic matter . 
(See 'sarnvara”). ; 
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Bhikkhayariya—the begging round. (187) 

Bhikkhu—the monk. (369, 371, 385) 

Bhikkhuņī—the nun. (471) 

Bodiya—name of a schism which was supposed to be the fore-runner of the 
Digambaras, according to the Svetambara version. (81, 382, 385, 398) 


Bohi—Enlightenment. (4, 358) 
C 


Caitya—a shrine. (383) 

Caityavandana—paying homage to a shrine. (396, 427) 

Caityavāsin—a school advocating stay in a caitya or temple. (529, 542, 558) 

Calaņī—garment covering the lower half of a nun. (480) 

Candagavejjha—a kind of penance. (417) 

Carana-karana—pure mode of conduct. (211. 372n) 

Cūraņa-muni—a monk having the power to fly up in the air, or one who 
is constantly moving. (316) 

Caiiddasapuvvadhara—one who is well-versed in the fourteen Puvvas. (374) 
Buddhist texts. (61) 

Cativvimsatitthava—salutation to the twenty-four Jinas. (187, 456) 

Chaddiya— (food) given in a careless manner so that it fell scattered on 
the earth. (301) 

Chakkāya—six kinds of living beings. 

Chatta—an umbrella. (277, 412) 

Ehattha—a fast up to the sixth meal. (188) 

Chatimattha—a person devoid of omniscience. (203) 

Chedapati—pustaka—a kind of book. (424) 

Cheóvatthavanü—re-consecration consequent to the losing of the entire par- 
yaya on the part of a transgressor. (See ‘cheya’) 

Cheya—a prāyašcitta which involves *the loss of a part of the monk's eccle- 
siastical rank among his brethren, which dates from his second recep- 
tion, the definitive consecration to the vow.” (153, 227, 230, 235, 338, 
376, 401, 414, 416, 433, 436, 445; 471; 494; 579.) 

Cheyasutta—a group of six texts of the Svetāmbara canon. 

Gilimilī, "kā—a curtain used to cover the entrance of a nunnery. (225, 278, 
394, 409, 410, 485) 

Colapatta—a piece of cloth used by the monk to cover his private parts. (245, 
259, 260, 279, 311, 312, 368, 403; 406; 427; 431) 

Cunna-pinda—alms obtained by the use of powders endowing supernatural 

. , Powers to the user. (298) 
Cunni—a class of commentarial literature. (33) 
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Dagala—a piece of stone or of brick (used for cleaning the anus?). (406) 

Danda—stick or staff used by a monk (273, 274, 287) 

Dandāsaņa—ying straight like a staff. (188, 194) 

Dantasodhana—teeth-cleaner. (484) 

Datti—a single unbroken offering, especially of food or drink. (250) 

Dhāi-pinda—food obtained by acting as a nurse. (295) 

Dhamma-jhāņa—an auspicious type of meditation. (181) 

Dhammakahā—a religious discourse or story. (185, 354, 452) 

Dhammakaraka—a pot with a straining arrangement for water. (407) 

Dhammantevāsi—one who has become the disciple of a particular acarya 
purely for religious instructions. (143) 

Dhāraņā—charge. (235, 600) 

Dhūma—a kind of fault resulting from the condemnation of food for its bad 
taste or quality. (306) 

Ditthi—philosophical or doctrinal viewpoint. (20) 

Ditthivāya—name of the twelfth Anga of the Jaina canon containing the 
fourteen Puvvas. (19ff) 

Dokiriyā—name of a schism started by Ganga. (79) 

Dugunchiya kula—lowly or condemned or disagreeable family. (264, 308, 312) 

Düipinda—alms obtained by acting as a messenger. (296) 


E 


Egallavihārapadimā—an ascetic practice which requires isolation from the 
rest of the members of a group. (380) 

Egüvali—a penance. (419) 

Esaņā doša—faulty or improper seeking of alms. (299ff) 

Esaniya—pure, acceptable. (437) 


G 


Gaccha—a unit of three or seven monks or nuns. (231, 331, 337, 338, 360, 361, 


369, 372, 442) 
Gacchavüsin—a monk who lives a corporate life as a member of a Gaccha. 


Gana—a group of three monks. E 
—“the school which is derived from one teacher. 
—a group of three Kulas. (150, 228, 229, 230, 331, 337, 371; 312) 


Gaņacintaka—administrator of the Gaņa. (404) 


Ganahara—head of a gana 
—chief disciple of the Tirthankara. (148, 224, 336, 353, 314, 443, 


444, 499, 503, 571) 
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Gāņangaņiya—a monk who changes his gana frequently within six months. 
(150, 229, 422) 

Ganüvaccheimi—a female officer of nuns equivalent to the Ganavacchedaka, 
(470, 504) 

Gaņāvaccheiya—head of a section of a gana. (221, 222, 223, 236, 249, 330, 580) 

Gandipustaka—a kind of book. (424) 

Gani—head of a gana. (146ff, 225, 444, 514) 

Ganini—head of the gana among the nuns. (468, 498, 502) 

Garatthiya—a householder. (312) 

Geruya—a class of ascetics. (44) 

Ghadimattaya—a kind of pot. (411) 

Ghanatava—a peculiar method of practising fasts. (189) 

Ghattaka—a kind of stone with which begging-bowls were burnished. (268) 

Giyattha—a well-read monk. (390, 396, 408) 

Gocchaga—a small broom used for cleaning the cloth covering the begging 
bowl. (42, 167, 179, 270, 279, 311, 412; 484) 

Godohiyā—a particular posture in which one sits as when milching a cow. 
(188, 451) 

Gomuttiyā—a peculiar zigzag way of begging alms. (169) 

Gomuttiyābandha—a method of tying a broken pot. (269) 

Goyari—the begging-round. (280, 312) 

Gulikā—bark garment. 
—pill. (407, 408, 434, 439) 

Gumma—a small unit forming a part of a gaccha. (232, 331) 

Gunarayana—a kind of penance involving fasting. (196) 

Gutti—mental, verbal and physical self-control. (201, 206, 322, 332, 346, 357; 

432; 493; 460; 487; 500) 


I 
Ingini marana—a mode of death. (201) 


Iriyā—movement of limbs or walking. (204) 
Ittara anasana—short-term fasting. (188) 


J 


Jain; mudrā—standing in a Kāyotsarga posture with hands let loose and 


dā the feet parallel at a distance of four angulas from each other. 


Jai thera—a monk who is sixty years old. (144) 


Jāņāvaņ—a spell which empowers a person to know the whereabouts of 
another person. (421) 


Jūnghācāraņa—a monk who can fly.up in the air by means of supernatural 
powers. (200. 311n) 
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"Tavaniyü—a curtain. (214) 

Jhāņa—meditation. (180ff, 352), 

Jiņa—the Tīrthankara. 

Jiņakappa—a stricter mode of monk life. (82, 164, 232, 250, 259, 278, 279; 374; 
390; 404; 418). 

Jinindatthava—singing in praise of the Jina. (312) 

Jivapaésiya—name of a schism started by Tisyagupta. (79) 

Jīya-vavahāra—custom. (600n) 

Joga pinda—alms obtained by the use or display of supernatural powers. (299), 


K 


Kaccha—a kind of book. (424) 

Kālikašruta—texts meant to be read at a prescribed time. (316) 

Kallàna—purificatory punishment (after washing of clothes). (261) 

Kallanaga—five auspicious events in the life of a Tirthankara. 

Kamadhaya—a pot used by monks. (272) 

Kambala—a blanket. (166, 276) 

Kancuka—bodice worn by a nun. (481) 

Kaņagāvali—a particular penance lasting for five years, nine months and 
eighteen days. (196, 198) 

Kappa—mode of life. 

Kasūya—the fourfold passions, anger, pride, deceit and greed. (206) 

Kāiissagga—non-attachment towards the body. (187) 

Kāyakilesa—mortification of the body. (187, 188) 

Kevala ņāņa—omniscience. (66, 69) 

Khāmaņā—apologising for an offence or transgression. 

Khandhakarani—a garment worn by a nun. (482) 

Khanti—forbearance. (206) e: 

Khola—clothes dripped in milk and dried. (408, 434, 439) 

Khuddaga—a novice. (217) 

Khuddiya—an unconfirmed nun. (471) 

Kiikamma—salutation, paying respect. (458) 2 

Kīya— (food) brought or bought on exchange (for offering it to a monk or 
nun). (292) 

Koha pinda—alms obtained out of anger. (297) Eo 

Koga—an apparatus used in taking out that part of the skin where a snake 

has bitten a monk. oy um 

Kosaka—nai tor made of leather. , 

pur deposit medicines.for or the excreta of the ill. (406) 

Kula—the school founded by a teacher and consisting of his immediate dis- 
ciples. M ir 
— the succession of teachers in one line, 


~ e 
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—a group of disciples of one ācārya, sometimes equated with ‘anvaya’ 
or ‘gaccha’. (151, 230, 331, 338, 372) 

Kukkutāsana—a peculiar bodily posture. (562, 566) 

Kulathera—an elderly monk who manages the affairs of the Kula. (Simi- 
larly ‘ganathera’ and ‘Sanghathera’). (144) 

Kundī—a water-pot. (450) 

Kundika—a small water-pot. (342, 370) 

Kūrcaka—name of a sect. (125, 126, 447, 483). 

Kuttiyavana—a shop where requisites for the renunciation ceremony were 
sold. (142) 


L 


Laddhi—supernatural power. (400) 

Lakutāsana—a peculiar posture in which one’s hands and feet touch the 
ground and the rest of the body is lifted up. (194) 

Langadasati—lying down without letting the back touch the ground. (188) 

Latthi—a stick. (273, 274) 

Lessa—‘soul-tinge’ which changes according to the nature of the actions 
of a person. (199) 

Leva—a coating applied to the begging bowl. (266) 

Linga—an essentiality of monkhood, like nudity, ete; outward religious 
marks. (161) 

Lobha-pinda—tood acquired out of greed. (297) 

Loya—the practice of pulling out the hair on the head (in five handfuls). 
(209, 317, 324ff) 

Luttasiraü—one whose head is tonsured. (325) 


M 


Mahamandalacarya—head of a unit of monks. (129, 514) 

Mahasavajjakiriyà—a major sinful act. (159) 

Mahattariyā—a senior nun. (411) 

Mahavvaya—a major vow. These are five; ahimsa, satya, asteya, brahma- 
__ Carya and aparigraha. (204) 

Majjhima gtyattha—one who has studied the Chedasütras. (390) 

Makkhiya— (food given with a pot or a hand) besmeared (with impure or 

unfit articles). (299) : 

Mallaya—a small pot used by monks for depositing cough and mucus. (271) 

Malohada— (food) brought from a high place. (294) 

Manapajjava ņāņa—thought reading. (200) 

Mana pinda—tood obtained out of pride for personal ability. (297) 


Mandala—a small group or unit of monks under a maņdalācārya. (136) 
Maņdalācārya—head of a group of monks. (136, 137) 
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Maņdalī—a group of monks formed for various reasons. (234) 
—a group of monks taking food together and bound by a common 
sāmācārī. S 


Mandali-nisijjü—sitting in circle for study. (316, 423) E 


Mandali—iipajivaka—a monk who was a member of a mandali and who “is 
ate food with the other members of the same. (234) E. 
Manta-pinda—food obtained by the use of spells or magic. (298) ge. 
Mattaya—an earthen vessel used for depositing rare articles like those for <9 
the ill, ete. (271, 279, 287, 311, 413, 484) e 
Māyā-piņda—food secured out of deceit. (297) Es 
Mayürapiccha—peacock-feather broom. (559) ME 
Micchatta—wrong belief. (185) d 
Misa— (food) which was cooked for charity as well as for family require- ED 
ments. (291) i r t 
Mokkha—liberation (from the recurrence of worldly existence in any form) a 
(3fE) E 
Mucchā—attachment. (162. 116n) E e 
Mudrikübandha—a method of tying a broken pot. (269) NC 
Muhanantaga—mouth-piece. (273) VS g = 
Muhapatti—a piece of cloth tied over the mouth to prevent small insects == Re. 
entering one’s mouth. (167, 179, 260, 273, 279, 312, 368; 412; 427; one ee 
429, 431) s 
Muktāšukti mudrā—similar to the 'vandanā mudra' and with the fingers of Ecc x 
the hands brought close together. (459) - Sp m 
Mūla—a prāyašcitta involving the complete wiping out of the paryaya of IC HAERES 
a monk and his consequent re-initiation. (153, 237, 330, 338, 316, 377, = 
391, 401, 403, 414, 416, 433, 434; 436; 445) ee 
Müla-guna—the basic vow. (211. 372n, 351) EE 
(299) 


Mūla-piņda—alms obtained by the use of vasikarana, etc. vt 
Mülasutta—a group of four texts of the Svetāmbara canon. (18, 24) p 
Musāvāya—a lie, false speech. (204) Eom 
Mustipustaka—a type of book. (424) "Tum 
Muttāvalī—a penance lasting for three years and ten months. (196) - S 
Mutti—non-attachment. (206) er 


N 


Nakhaharani—nail cutter. (484) LAE 
Nālikā—a stick used to test the depth of water. 
Nāmakaraņa—changing the name of the person w 
hood. (442) Bema. 
Nandibhāņa—a kind of pot. (407) — 
> Nātaputta—Mahāvīra. (62) P. 
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Navakodiparisuddha—pure in nine ways. (176) 

Nüya—name of the clan to which Mahāvīra belonged. (65) 

Nesajjita—sitting in such a way as to let the soles of the feet and the but. 
tocks touch the ground. (188) 

Nibbana—‘going out’; liberation. 

'—subjective awareness of the freed state’. 
—‘complete annihilation of craving’. (3) 

Niggantha—the bondless’, an ascetic, especially the Jaina monk (44, 89, 97, 
125, 356, 559) 

Ņijjarā—the dissipation of karmic matter. (185, 358) 

Nijjuhana—the omission of a person from a particular gana. (230) 

Nijjutti—a type of commentarial literature on the canonical texts. (30) 

Nikāmabhoyaņa—eating more than thirty-two morsels of food for several 
days. (306) 

Nikkhamana—renouncing the worldly mode of life. 

Nikkhitta— (food) lying or thrown on (a living substratum). (300) 

Nimitta-pinda—tood obtained by acting as an interpreter of omens. (296) 

Nippicchaka—a sect not using a broom. (549) 

Niryāpaka—one who helps a defaulter to re-attain proper conduct. (337) 

Nisadydsana—sitting with closed legs. (194) 

Nisejja—a cloth seat-cover. (260, 272, 427) 

Nisthiya—a place of study. (184, 207) 

Niyana—remunerative hankering as a price for one’s penance. (180, 321) 

Niyativaya—the theory of fatalism advocated by Gošāla, the founder of the 
Ajivika sect. (75) 

Nojiva—name of a schism started by Rohagupta. (80) 


O 
Oha üvahi—requisites of essential use. (165, 278) 
Ohināņa—clairvoyance. (200) 
Okacchiya—a piece of cloth covering the breasts and the back of a nun. (481) 
Omarāiņīya—a monk having less standing in the order; a junior monk. (143) 


P 
Paccakkhāņa—self-denial. (245, 349, 457) 
Pacchaga—a covering, a piece of cloth, (259, 263) 
Pacchakamma—subsequent action. (298) 


P 7 of cloth used in covering the alms-bowl. (270, 279, 287, 412, 


Padiggaha—alms-bowl. (142) 
Padiggahadhārī—a Jinakalpika monk using begging-bowl. (404) 


E that which is to be returned to the owner. (167, 


a La 
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Padikkamana—condemnation of one’s transgressions either daily (devasiya) 
or nightly (rāiya) or fortnightly (pakkhiya) or four-monthly (caüm- 
māsiya) or yearly (samvacchariya). (153, 180, 187, 257, 311, 312; 338; 
346, 348, 457, 460, 520) 

Padilehana—scanning of or inspecting requisites and the place of occupation. 
(179, 310, 312, 388, 410, 425, 427) 

Padimā—the standards that a layman is expected to observe. They are 
eleven in number,’ and prepare a person to attain to the discipline of 

. monk life. (6. 32n, 190ff, 232, 396) 

Padmāsana—a posture in which the feet were kept crossed and touching 
one’s thighs. (458) 

Pāhudiya— (food) given before the proper time and set aside for a monk. 
(292) 

Painna—a group of ten texts of the Svetarnbara canon. (17, 27) 

Pajjāya—standing or seniority expressed in the number of years spent in 
the Order. (226) 

Pajjosaņa—rain-retreat. (325, 383) 

Pakkhiyakhāmaņā—ortnightly pardon-seeking. 

Palitankā—sitting in a padmāsana posture. (188) 

Paliiincaņā—confession of a fault with deceit. (154) 

Pamāņāhārī—a person eating the normal quantity of food, i.e., 32 morsels, 
each of the size of a hen's egg. (See 'ūņoyariyā”) 

Pāmicca— (food) bought on credit (for the sake of offering it to a monk.) 
(292) 

Pāņāivāya—injury to living beings. (204) | 

Pancajāma-dhamma—the fivefold religion as enunciated by Mahāvīra who 
added the fifth vow of celibacy to the group of four vows laid down 
by Pāršvanātha. (62, 72) 

Pancamutthiya loya—see ‘loya’. (209) R Ero 

Pancaņamokkāra—salutation to the five dignitaries : arhat, siddha, acarya 

5 upādhyāya and sādhu. (321) (pss) 

ancarāindiya cheya—five days’ suspension. f 

P. DP nd who eats food in the palm of his hand. (250, 278. 390n) 

Pünivisohana—the method of scanning the cloth by taking every portion of 
it on one's palms to see whether it contains any living beings. (179). 

Pānipatta—see ‘panipadiggahr’. 

P pM EE a profuse ghee or oil. (306, 358) : 

Pāčvagamaņa—a mode of death in which one stands motionless without any 
food, like a tree, till death overtakes one. (201, 318, 321, 329) 

Pāčyara— (food) exposed to light or a (292) 

Pāpašruta—heretical or sinful sciences. 1 2 , 

Du IS po of shaking the garment while doing pratilekhana.. (179). 

Paramahanisa—a class of naked ascetics in Brahmanism. (11. 47n) 
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Püranciya—expulsion from the Order due to a major transgression. (153, 291, 

330, 338, 376, 377, 378, 388, 391; 394; 401; 414; 416; 433, 434; 436; 447) 

Parasamaya—heretical creed. (425) 

Paribbajaka—a wandering ascetic. 

Paribhoga-dosa—faults pertaining to the method of eating food, its quantity, 
etc. (170ff) 

Pariggaha—possession. (205, 341) 

Parihāra—a sort of punishment for transgression which requires the defaulter 

to undergo it in isolation from the rest of his group. (227, 230, 235, 
236, 240, 241, 328. 633n; 330; 338; 376; 379; 446; 471; 473; 5798; 
581ff.) 

Pariharavisuddhi—the process of undergoing the parihāra punishment by a 
group of monks. (154) 

Parīsaha—the twenty-two troubles which a monk is expected to overcome. 
(207) 

Pūriyūsiya—stale. (284, 327) 

Pariyattuņā—repetition of the reading of a text. (185) 

Pariyattiya— (food) brought on exchange (by the householder for offering 
it to a monk). (293) 

Pariyaya-thera—a monk who has twenty years standing in monkhood. (144) 

Pāršvāsana—lying on one side. (194) 

Paryankasana—a bodily posture. (354, 458, 565) 

Pāsattha—a person of loose behaviour. (285) 

Pasavaecijjà therü—monks belonging to the ascetic order of Paršvanātha.. 
(60£f) 

Patangavihi—a random way of begging alms like the flying of a kite. (169) 

Patta—waist-cloth worn by a nun. (480) 

Pattābandha—a piece of string used in tying a pot. (269) 

Pattāvalī—ist of pontifical succession. (15) 

Pāvasuya—see ‘papasruta.’ 

Pavatti—a person looking after the requirements of the members of a 
gaccha. (145, 224, 371, 399, 443, 444; 456) 

Pavattiņī—a senior nun managing the affairs of a group of nuns. (380, 381, 
397, 468ff, 487, 502, 503, 504, 505; 579) 

Pavvajjā—renunciation. (142, 216, 317, 466). 

Pavvajjādāyaga—the ācārya who initiates a novice. (337) 

P a oo junior monk who has been initiated but not confirmed. 

Pavvāvaņāyariya—the ācārya who initiates a person into the Order. (146) 

Paya—alms-bowl. (265, 311) 

Payacchitta— punishment for transgression, (153ff.) 

kūyakesdriyā—a piece of cloth used in cleaning the alms-bowl. (270) 
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Payalehaniya—a small stick of a tree used for cleaning the mud from one’s 
feet in the rainy season. (277, 406) 

Payanijjoga—the alms-bowl and its other accessories. (260, 269) 

Payapadilehaniya—see ‘payakesariya’. 

Pāyapunchaņa—broom used by monks. (272) 

Pāyatthāvaņa—a piece of woollen cloth used to protect the begging-bowl from 
dust. (270) 

Petā—a method of begging alms. (169) 

Phaddaga—a part of a ‘gumma’. (233, 331, 374) 

Phalaga—a plank used for sleeping over. (406) 

Phāsuya—pure. (437) 

Picchiya— (peacock) feather-broom used by Digambara monks. (341, 450) 

Pidha—a stool. (406) 

Pidhaga—a seat used occasionally by monks. (276) 

Pihiya— (food kept in a receptacle) closed (with a seal). (300) 

Pindesanü—the begging of alms. 

Poggala—matter; flesh; a fruit. (4, 173) 

Porisi—quarter of a day. (175, 179) 

Pucchanü—asking difficulties from a text. (185) 

Pui—impure. (290) 

Purekamma—previous activity; action preceding some other act. (170) 

Puvva—a group of fourteen texts supposed to have formed the twelfth Anga — 
of the Jaina canon. (19ff, 34, 58, 61, 390, 444) | 


R 


Rasapariecāya—giving up of dainty food. (187) 

Rayaharaņa—a broom used by monks to cleans: 
367, 368, 427, 484) 

Rayaņāhiya—a senior monk. (368) 

Rayaņāvalī—a penance lasting for five years, 
days. (197) sāktā 

Rāyapinda—royal food. er xS 

—food given by a king. (172) 
Rayattāņa—alms-bowl cleaner. 


two months | i 
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Sabala—major faults, twenty-one in number. (207) 
Sacitta—full of life, conscious. i 
Saddhāņa—a prayascitta involving the giving up of sinful activities or pas-. 
E sions by the transgressor and his re-affirming the faith in true religion. 
- (338, 339, 447) 
Sūgāriya—the host who gives shelter to a monk or nun. (282, 584) 
Saha—"the lines which branch off from one teacher." (331, 464) 
Sahariya—(food) brought from a distance. (300) 
Sajjhaya—study. (183ff, 313, 319, 352, 425) 
Sakka—a class of ascetics. (44) 
Sallehana—tast unto death. (201) 
Samühi—concentration. (182) i 
Samaiya—tranquility of mind; or mental equipoise. (187, 456) 
Sāmāiyacāritta—ife of ascetic discipline, life of mental tranguility. 
Samaņa—the wandering ascetic, especially Jaina or Buddhist. (44ff, 325) 
Samanera—a junior disciple under probation. (143) 
Sāmāyārī—a controlled mode of behaviour. (211, 249, 308, 413, 423) 
Sambhoga—a group of monks bound together by identical Sāmācārī, and 
taking food together. 
—‘a group of monks begging alms in one district only,’ 
—a unit or group of monks following one sāmācārī, taking meals to- 
gether, studying together, and for the purpose of confession and 
service acting as a compact unit, (151, 233, 331, 374, 515, 516) 
Sambuyavatta—a method of begging alms. (169) 
Samghadi—a garment worn by a nun. (263, 481, 585, 593) 
Samiti—carefulness in different activities. (201, 206, 322, 332, 357, 414, 432, 
458, 460, 487, 500) 
E feast (food from which is disallowed to monks and nuns). 
Samlinaya—self-control. (188) 
Sammatta—equanimity. religious belief or conviction. (207) 
Samosarana—a religious assembly; a sermon. (481): 
Samputāphalaka-pustaka—a kind of book. (424) 
Sanmsāra—cycle of worldly existence. 
Sūrithāra—bedding. (167, 2144, 342, 406, 427, 492) 
Samthāragapatta—bed-sheet or cover. (260, 276) 
bla —aame of a schism brought about by Agvamitra. (79) ; 
vz sasaņa—the expulsion of a person holding office if he lost the 
confidence of his followers. (238)  - 


Survara— stoppage of the influx of karmic matter. (4, 358) 
Sarwega—liking for religious life, 
Sūmyagdaršana—right faith. 
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Sangha—ascetic congregation. : 

Sanjoyaņādosa—mixing different kinds of food articles for extracting better 
taste. (305) 

Sanjoyaņā püyacchitta—punishment prescribed in the. case of a person com- 
mitting several transgressions pertaining to one item of monastic 
discipline, (ie. two transgressions regarding food). (154) 

Sankiya— (food of) doubtful (purity). (299) 

Santarü cheya—the method of relatively diminishing the seniority of a 
transgressor when he commits further transgressions while under- 
going prāyašcitta for a previous fault. (236) 

Santhava—praising (the donor either before [pure] or after [paccha] getting 
food). (298) 

Süranü—reminding one of one's duties. (373) 

Šavādišayanāsana—a posture: lying motionless like a corpse. (491) 

Süvaya—a layfollower. 

Savvadbhadda—a penance. (197) 

Sedhitava—a method of practising fasts. (189) 

Seha—a disciple on probation. (143, 217) 

Sejjāyara—a person who has given lodging to a monk or a nun. (172, 282, 283, 
367, 415, 477, 490). 

Siddhānta—the ‘agama’ or Jaina canon or Jaina doctrines. (16). : 

Sihanikkiliya—a penance lasting for six years, two months and twelve days. 
(197) 

Sikkaga—pingoes. (407) 

Sikkhüvana—giving instructions in monastic discipline to a novice. (367) 

Stenakabandha—a method of tying a broken pot. (269) 

Sthānakavāsin—a sect among the Jainas. (440) 

Sthāpanācārya—shells used as a substitute for the paficaparamesthins. (428) 

Sthavirakalpa—See "Therakappa” 

Suü—the sacred lore; tradition. (235) 

Sukka jhana—auspicious meditation. (181) 

Sūri—an officer of the church equivalent to the ācārya. (232, 337, 443, 444, 
456) 

Suttaporisi—the time when the reading of the text was given. (315, 425) 

Suyakevali—one who has mastered the fourteen Puvvas. (353, 499) 

Svetapata—the monks who wore a white garment and who are supposed to 
have been the forerunners of the Svetāmbaras. (81) 

Syādvāda—the theory of manifold predication or conditional statements. (117) 


T 


Tadubhaya—second prayascitta: confession and condemnation of one's 
transgression. (153) à i AORE 
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Talikā—shoes bound to the feet both at day and at night to save the feet 


from thorns. (406) 
Tasa—mobile. (204) 
Tava—penance. (153, 187ff, 338) . 
Tavasa—a class of ascetics. (44) 
Terasiya—see ‘Nojiva.’ 
Teiillessā—the supernatural power to burn others, acquired through severe 
penance. (75, 385) 
Thanatita—a bodily posture involving kayotsarga. (188) 
Thavaņā— (food) placed on impure substratum. 
—(food) undergoing change in its nature. (291) 
Thavana kula—disagreeable, dispised or antagonistic family. (583) 
Thavara—immobile. (204) 
Thenayabandha—a method of tying a broken pot. (269. 317n) 
Thera—a senior monk. (143, 144, 184, 218, 336, 369, 371, 443, 444, 470) 
Therakappa—a mode of Jaina ascetic life which is less strict than the 
Jinakappa. (see ‘Jinakappa’). 
Therī—an old nun, either in age, paryāya or learning. (498, 502, 505) 
Tigiccha pinda—securing alms by diagnosing other's ailments. (296) 
Titthankara—one who creates the fourfold Samgha; the Jina. 
Triratna—the triad leading one to liberation: right faith, right knowledge, 
and right conduct. (4, 161, 453) 
Turiyatita—a class of naked ascetics in Brāhmanism. (11. 47n) 


U 


Ubbhiņņa— (food given after) breaking (the seal or a lid covering it). (294) 
Uddesanayariya—an acarya who explains a text to the junior. (314) 
Uddesiya— (food) specially cooked (for the monks). (290) 
Uggahanantaga—a garment worn by a nun. (403, 480) 
Uggama dosa—faults pertaining to the preparation of food. (28811) 
Ugghaiya—"the expressions ‘ugghaiya’ and 'anugghaiya'...... denote con- 
ditional sentences passed on persons for transgressions. They request 
the intervention of a period (udghāta), in which the punishment is 
softened or made mild between different periods of expiation, perhaps 
M Bion uneprnent of the sentence and its carrying out." (236) 
Ge a—one who is well-versed in the fourteen Puvvas. (390) 
Uni qM ina squatting position. (188, 194, 451) 
T i -( 00 ) containing living and lifeless articles. (300) 
Meka celine less than the normal. (187, 188) 
> pup of twelve texts of the Jaina canon. (17, 27) 
ED '- Pertaining to the ways adopted in obtaining food. 


Utsārakalpa— 
sarakalpa. summary-reading of a text under emergencies. (424) 
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Uttamattha—fasting. (244) 

Uttāņāsaņa—a posture involving facing the sun. (194) 

Uttaraguņa—subsidiary twelve guņas associated with the five mūlaguņas. 
(211. 372n) : 

Uttarijjaga—a woollen upper garment of a monk. (162) 

Uvagarana—requisites. 

Uvaggahiya—Supplementary (set of requisites). (165) 

Uvajjhāya—the religious instructor. (144, 184, 218, 309, 314, 336; 369; 370; 
443, 444, 456, 468, 514). 

Uvāsaga—a lay follower. 

Uvasarnpayā—initiation into the Order. (149) 

Uvassaya—monastery. (160) 

Uvatthāvaņā—the final consecration of a novice under probation. (149, 216, 
318, 368) : 

Uvatthāvaņantevāsi—a junior who has been confirmed as a member of the 
Order. (143) 

Uvatthāvaņāyariya—the ācārya who confirms a novice. (146) 


V 


Vandanā—paying respect, salutation. (187, 347ff, 456, 459) 

Vandanü mudrü—this was formed when a standing monk folded his hands 
from his elbows and rested them on his belly. (459) 

Vaņīmaga pinda—alms obtained as a beggar. (296) 

Vāraņā—preventing one committing a transgression. (373) 

Vasaha—an officer waiting upon the ill. (226) 

Vassāvāsa—rain-retreat. (264ff) 

Vavahira—“the procedure towards a transgressor, based on the canon or 
tradition or law or charge or according to the custom handed down.” 
(600. 220n) 

Vāyaga—an officer equal in rank and status to an upadhyaya. (224, 514) 

Vāyaņā—recital of a sacred text. (181, 185, 313, 354, 452) 

Vāyaņantevāsi—one who receives the reading from the ācārya. (217) 

Vāyaņāyariya—an ācārya who gives reading of a text to the juniors. (315) 

Vegacchi—a piece of cloth worn by a nun on the upper half of her body. 
(481) 

Veyāvacca—service to the elders, the needy and the ill. (188) 

Vicelaya—nudity. 

Vidanda—a stick. (273) 

Vigai—improper or unfit food. (185) 

Vijahana—leaving the jurisdiction of a particular superior. (149) 

Vijjācāraņa—a monk who can fly up in the air due to supernatural powers, 
(200. 311n) 

Vijjā pinda—alms obtained on the strength of magic. (298) 
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Vilatthi—a stick. (273) 

Viņaya—self-control. (148) 

Vīrāsaņa—hero's posture: sitting as if one is occupying a chair. (188, 194, 351, 


354, 458, 468) 
Vittiparisankha—putting a limit on the number of houses to be visited for 


alms. (355) 
Viüssagga—non-attachment to the body. (153, 189, 338) 
Viüvvana—iransformation of the physical body. 


Vivaya—debate. (185) 
Vivega—giving up of further transgressions. (153, 338) 
Vivittasayandsana—the practice of using a residence free from women, 
eunuchs and beasts. (335) 
Vusarāiya—one who is self-controlled. 
—one of greater standing in monkhood. (229) 


X 


Yāpanīya—a sect. (125, 448) 

Yoga pinda—see ‘Joga pinda.’ 

Yaugikā mudrā—sitting in a padmāsana or a vīrāsana posture with the hands 
placed on the lap. (459) 
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Abhaya, 62, 71. 

Abhayacandra, 128, 566. 

Abhayacandra Siddhāntin, 560. 

Abhayadeva, 34, 313-558n, 419, 426. 

Abhinandipanditadeva, 567:473n, 568. 

Abu, 111, 463. 

Acàrya, 145, 146, 309, 310, 336, 369, 443, 
444, 468. 

allowed to visit a nun, 380. 

and begging of clothes, 399. 

as a gītārtha, 390. 

as a judge, 379. 

as a physician, 381. 

as a thief, 434. 

change of 446. 

consulting with disciples, 247. 

death of, 431, 432. 

head of a gaccha, 372, 

image of 571. 

kidnapping the, 384. 

powers of, 329. 

predominance of, 514. 

protector of nuns, 223. 

qualifications of, 222. 

qualities of, 444, 

special pot used by, 271. 

troubled by thieves, 388. 

types of, 223, 314-315. 

Ācārya Ammedeva, 108. 

Ācārya Bhānadeva, 521. 

Guhanandin, 97. 

Hīravijaya, 135. 

Rāmānuja, 129. 

Suhastin, 539. 
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Ācāryopādhyāyā, 144, 145, 219, 249, 579, 


580, 581. 
— and rainy season, 249. 
—— leaving a gana, 145. 
—— privileges of, 145, 220. 
qualifications of, 220. 
suspension of, 221. 
Adikartr, 103. 259n. 
Adinatha (See Rsabha). 
—— image of, 103, 110. 
Aggibhui, 77. 
Ahirnsa, 205, 206, 452, 560. 


—— and animal-sacrifice, 576, 
—— and martial spirit, 572. 
Aitasa, 55. 

Ajatasattu, 85, 85:164n. 
Ajayapāla, 113. 

Ajitanātha, 432. 

Ajitasena, 560. 

Ajitasena Vādibhasimha, 561. 
Ājīvikas, 54. 

and nudity, 75, 83. 
——— caves dedicated to, 91. 
——— founder of, 74, 75. 
philosophy of, 75. 
under Mauryas, 89 ff. 
Ajja Kalaga, 383. 

Ajja Paüma, 518. 

Ajja Raha, 518. 

Ajja Rakkhiya, 23. 

Ajja Sama, 23. 

Ajja Vaira, 518. 

Ajja Vairaseņa, 518. 
Akalanka, 38, 119, 130, 133, 442, 453, 
Akampiya, 77. 

Akbar, 135, 561. 

Akkadevi, 132, 568. 
Akkhobha, 61. 

Alabhiya, 67, 69. 
Alhanadeva, 112. 313n. 
Allāuddin Khalji, 135, 541. 
Alms-bowl (See 'Begging Bowl). 
Alvars, 130, 532. 

Amitagati, 38, 442. 
Amitayya Dandanayaka, 572. 527n, 
Amma II, 127. 

Āmnāyas, 526, 558. 
Candrakīrti, 549. 
Digambara, 549. 
Hemacandra, 526. 
Jinakirti, 547. 
Kakopala, 549. 
Kundakundadi, 549. 
Lohacarya, 547. 
Mahešvarācārya, 525. 
Nandi, 549. 

Rāmasena, 547. 

Sad, 549, 
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Amoghavarsa, 117, 118, 132. 
Ānanda, 10, 502. 
Ānandarakkhiya, 61. 
Ānandasūri, 520. 

Ānanda Vimala Sūri, 567. 
Anāryas, 156, 157, 593. 
Āndhra, 115. 332n. 

Anga, 242, 388. 
Anga-magadha, 473. 
Anhilvada, 111, 529. 
Anojja, 65. 

Anvayas, 558. 

—— Agrotaka, 547. 
Arungala, 553. 
Arungula, 546 
Candrakavāta, 549. 
Citrakūta, 549, 
Dravida, 550. 
Irungula, 546. 
Jaisavala, 550. 
Jinalapaka, 556, 
Khandelavala, 547, 550. 
Kīrtācārya, 553, 555. 
Kondakonda, 549. 
Kundakunda, 546, 550, 554, 558. 
Lohācārya, 547, 
Mailapa, 555. 
Mathura, 547. 

Mayūra, 546. 
Nandisangha, 550. 
Pasana, 550. 

Pustaka, 550. 
Ramasena, 547, 

Sena, 550, 

Tālakola, 550, 
Vagheravāla, 550. 
Vardhamānapura, 556. 
Vardhamānaswāmin, 290. 
Ardhamagadhi, TT. 
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Arya Bhista, 515, 

Arya Cetiya, 515, 
Aryadatta, 61, 
Aryadeva, 566, 

Arya Hattikiya, 515, 
Arya Jayanta, 361, 
Arya Kalaka, 115, 366, 
Arya Khaputa, 99, 385, 
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Ārya Kubera, 364, 
Ārya Nāgila, 361. 
Ārya Padma, 364. 
Ārya Padmila, 361. 
Arya Raksita, 520-49n, 
Arya Ratha, 364, 
Arya Rohana, 362. 
Arya MRsipālita, 364. 
Ārya Samita, 364. 
Arya Santisenika, 364, 
Arya Senika, 364. 
Arya Simhagiri, 364. 
Arya Skandila, 20, 21, 
Arya Suhastin, 91. 
Arya Tāpasa, 361, 364. 
Ārya Vajra, 364, 
Ārya Vajrasena, 361. 
Āsādha, 79. 
Āsādhabhūti, 297. 


Āšādhara, 38, 109, 442, 442. 289n, 455, 456, 


572, 
Asanas 
—— àmrakubja, 194, 
danda, 194. 
kukkuta, 562, 566. 
lakuta, 194. 

nisadi, 194. 
padma, 458. 
parsva, 194. 
paryanka, 354, 458, 565. 
savadišayana, 451. 
utkutuka, 194, 451, 
uttāna, 194. 
vira, 194, 354, 451, 458, 486. 
Asasena, 60. 
Āsevanašiksā, 367. 
Asibandhakaputta, 62. 


Li Het 


Ašoka, 89, 90, 115, 132, 366, 385, 474, 513, 


560. 
Assamitta, 79, 
Astāpada, 58. 
Astronomy 
— and the Jaina Canon, 22, 23. 


—— in early Digambara Monachism, 356. 


Asvamedha, 116, 132. 455n. 
Atimukta, 71. 

Atimuktaka, 

Atthiyagāma, 67. 
Atyāsramin, 53. 
Aurangazeb, 136. 
Avadhūta, 73. 

Avanti, 71, 
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Avattagàma, 67. 

Avinita Ganga, 123, 124, 
Āyāgapata, 101, 110. 
Ayalabhāyā, 77. 
Ayodhyā, 61. 18n. 
Ayyana Mahādevī, 126. 


Bāhubalin, 385. 

Bahusālagagāma, 67. 

Baicapa, 131. 453n. 

Balabhadda, 79. 

Bālacandra, 566. 

Balakapiccha, 559. 

Balis, 538, 558. 

— Hanasoge, 550. 

Ingalesvara, 554, 

— Īngulešvara, 550, 

— Panasoge, 550. 

Vanada, 550. 

Balissaha, 361, 517. 

Ballala I, 128. 

Barhbhanagama, 67. 

Banavasi, 118, 573. 

Bankesa, 117. 

Bankeya, 118, 573. 

Basadi, 121, 122, 124, 450, 558. 

Basahatimitra, 94, 95. 

Bedding 

material, 167, 264. 

of Digambara monks, 342. 

types of, 275. 

unfit, 275. 

use and return of, 275. 

when to accept, 275. 

Bed-sheets 

—— skin used as, 276. 

Begging (See also 'Food') 

—— and flesh, 172, 173, 177. 

—— during tour, 308. 

—— evaluation of the rules of, 176. 

—— how many times, 306. 

Jinakalpika and Sthavirakalpika 
modes of, 418. 

— methods of, 169, 280, 287, 413, 450. 

—— mode of walking during, 168, 280, 287. 

—— nuns and, 477. 

—— peculiar modes of, 169, 450. 


places unfit for 169, 281, 287. 
proper and improper donors, 173, 
282, 301. 
—— proper and improper food, 170 ff. 
—— proper road for, 169. 
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—— regional limits for, 281. 

—— return from, 174, 407. 

—— time for 343, 414. 

— unfit times for, 168, 281. 

Begging-bowl, 165, 263, 278, 287, 412, 480, 
484, 

accessories of, 269ff. 

binding the, 269. 

coating the, 267ff. 

deserving coating, 267. 

desirable, 266. 

drying the, 268. 

ideal, 265. 

material of, 165, 264. 

mouth of, 266. 

number of, 264. 

purpose of using, 266. 

regional limits for acquiring, 166. 

size of the, 265. 

sold in shops, 166. 

time for acquiring, 264, 

undesirable, 266. 

use of 265. 

whence to secure, 264. 

Bhaddiya, 67, 69. 

Bhadrabāhu, 18, 19, 23, 26, 27, 81, 82, 87, 
88, 94, 110, 115, 122, 133, 231, 247, 284. 
421n, 322, 361, 379, 545, 563. 

Bhadrayašas, 362. 

Bhāgalpur, 67. 

Bhāņdāras, 133, 426, 439, 453, 462, 576. 

Bhānucandra, 135. 

BhanuSakti, 125. 

Bhanuvarman, 125. 

Bharata, 58, 297. 

Bhasmaka (disease), 564. 

Bhimalinga, 451. k 

Bhogapura, 268. 313n. poet 

Bhoja, 105. : 

Bhojadeva, 108. x 

Bhojakas, 571. ay 

Bijjala, 121. - 

Bilhana, 109. . 

Bimbisara, 2, 71, 72, 84, 85, 85. 162n. 

Bindusara, 88, 90. 

Bispanthis, 448. 

Bodiya, 382, 385, 398. 

Books 

—— types of, 424. 

—— form of, 315. 

Brahmacārin, 50, 
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Brahmanism 

—— and asrama theory, 6, 53. 
—— and moksa, 5. 

—— and nuns, 507. 

— and sannyasa, 52ff. 
— monachism, 9. 

— schools of, 6. 
Brahmavadin, 51. 

Brahmi (deity), 356. 
Brahmi (disciple), 465. 
Brahmi (script), 93. 
Brāhmīsundarī, 57. ` 
Broom (See 'Rajoharana). 
Buddhism 

—— and caste-system, 10. 
— evolution of, 52. 

—— nirvana in, 3. 

—— nuns in, 10, 11. 
Buddhist nuns 

— and monks, 502, 503. 
—— clothes of, 503. 


—— creation of the order of, 10. 


Bukkarāya I, 131. 


Cāhamānas and Jainism, 112. 313n, 114, 


Caityavāsins, 529, 542, 558. 
Cākirāja, 118. 

Cakradhara, 382. 
Cakresvari, 570. 

Cālukyas 

——- of Badāmī, 122, 126. 
—— of Gujrat, 110, 114. 
— of Kalyani, 119. 

—— of Vengi, 126. 


Campa, 2, 67, 70, 71, 242, 321, 467, 599, 


Campāvrī, 218. 38n. 
Camundaraya, 572. 527n. 
Canakya, 87, 299, 506n, 317. 
Candanā, 76, 465, 467, 474, 491. 
Candellas, 104, 105. 
Candrābharaņa (a sage), 121. 
Candragupta (Gupta), 451. 


Candragupta (Maurya), 18, 22, 81, 87, 88, 


90, 92, 94, 95, 115, 299, 317, 
Candralekhā, 81. 
Candraprabha, 451, 564. 
Candraprabhācārya, 524. 
Candrasüri, 524. 

Caraka, 382. 

Cārukīrti Muni, 128, 561. 
Cārvāka, 5, 560 
Caturbhuja-images, 571, 
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Caves 

Aihole, 117. 

Ananta, 93. 

Badāmī, 117. 

Bāwā Pyārā, 110. 

Dharasiva, 60. 11n, 117. 

Junāgadh, 102. 

Khaņdagiri, 82, 93, 97. 

Nasik, 115. 

Navamuni, 93, 97, 

Rāņīgumphā, 93. 

Udayagiri, 82, 93, 97, 103, 545. 

Cavndaraya, 124, 573. 

Celibacy, 9. 39n, 72, 73, 176, 203, 207ff, 324, 
342, 358, 372, 373, 395, 435, 455, 490, 
566. 

— and nudity, 73. 

— breaking of, 227, 493, 500. 

— broken by Acaryopadhyaya, 221. 

— of nuns, 499. 

Cellana, 84, 85. 

Ceras, 129. 

Cetaka, 70, 72, 84, 490. 

Chammāņigāma, 67. 

China-clothes, 94, 163, 559. 

Choraya Sannivesa, 67. 

Christianity 

—— and monachism, 7. 

— and nuns, 508. 

Cilatiputta, 328. 

Clothes 

and nudity, 161, 263, 341. 

aparibhogya, 261. 

begging of, 399. 

bhavakrtsna, 400. 

care about, 479. 

charmed, 482. 

colouring the, 260. 

cost of, 401. 

deserving washing, 260. 

distribution of, 399. 

dravyakrtsna, 400. 

drying the, 261. 

exchange of, 263, 405. 

fit and unfit for nuns, 478, 479. 

how to get, 164, 258, 398, 

in emergencies, 405. 

in rainy season, 406. 

kālakrtsna, 400. 

kinds of, 258. 

ksetrakrtsna, 400. 

number of, 162, 258, 403, 479. 
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—— of Jinakalpikas and Sthavirakalpikas, 
164, 259, 404. 

order of washing, 261. 

paribhogya, 261. 

preparation for washing, 261. 

proper and improper, 258, 400. 

purpose of using, 162, 257. 

size of, 259. 

stitching of, 262, 404. 

style of wearing, 403. 

time for washing, 260. 

unfit, 163, 259, 260, 478. 

use of, 164, 263. 

washing of, 260, 261, 405. 

washing of Ācārya's, 261. 

wearing heretic's, 408. 

where to obtain proper, 164. 

Coating 

material for, 267, 268. 

naksatras for, 268. 

number of, 269. 

process of, 208. 

proper time for, 268. 

purpose of, 267. 

Colas, 129. 

Concentration (Samahi). 

——— types of, 182. 

Confession 

— of faults, 309. 

Confirmation 

——— of candidates, 368. 

Corpse 

— the possessed, 430. 

Councils 

—— of Mathura, 20. 

—— of Pataliputra, 18, 22, 84, 94. 

— of Valabhi, 21, 365. 

Cudāsamas, 114. 

Curņīs, 38, 366, 398, 420. 

Curtain, 255, 278, 394, 409, 410, 485. 


Dadda, 110. 

Dadhabhūmi, 67. 
Dahivāhaņa, 2, 70, 71. 
Dana$alas, 560. 405n. 

Danda, 273, 287. 

—— size of, 274. 

— superstitions about, 274. 
— use of, 274, 

Dasapura, 80. 

Dašaratha, 91. 
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Dasuga, 242, 593. 

Dead 

—— direction of placing the, 429, 

Death 

— and funeral rites, 428, 461. 

— proper and improper modes of, 200ff, 

Debate, 383, 425, 426, 

Demetrios, 93. 

Devabhadrasūri, 519. 

Devacandra, 564. 448n. 

Devadatta, 510. 

Devadatta, 85. 164n. 

Devaguptasüri, 567. 

Devānandā, 65. 

Devapala, 109. 

Devaraya I, 131. 453n. 

Devarāya II, 131. 453n. 

Devardhiganin Ksamāšramaņa, 21, 22, 23 
133. 

Devasena, 448, 545, 547, 555. 

Devavarman, 125. 

Devendra, 34, 426, 493. 200n, 531. 

Dhangarāja, 105. 

Dharanandin, 125. 

Dharmaghosa, 301. 

Dharma Mahāmātya, 89. 

Dhavala, 114. 

Dhundia, 440. 

Digambara 

account of schism, 81. 

canon, 34, 37. 

church hierarchy, 336, 443, 

church units, 337, 444, 

Mahavira's like-story, 65. 

migration to the south, 122. 

monastic jurisprudence, 445. 

origin of the sect of, 80ff. 

sanghas, 545ff. 

Schisms among, 447. 

Digambara monk 

bedding of, 342. 

daily routine of, 345ff, 456. 

death and funeral rites of, 461, 

essential duties of, 357. 

food of, 342ff, 450. 

meditation and, 352, 

migration to the south, 361. 729n. 

moral discipline of, 357ff, 453. . 

penance and fasting by, 355ff. 

requisites of 341, 450, 

residence of, 342, 449. 

self-control of, 357ff. 
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—— study of 352ff, 452. 

— supernatural powers of, 356, 451. 
—— touring of, 339ff, 449. 

Digambara monkhood 


—— ceremony of initiation into, 335, 442. 


—— persons fit for, 335. 
Donors 

—— proper, 343. 

—— proper and improper, 173. 
—— social status of the, 572. 
—— unfit, 282, 301ff. 

Dovai, 95, 491. 186n. 
Drstivada, 492. 

Durlabharaja, 529. 

Durvinita, 124, 


Easing nature 
—— place and time for, 326. 


Eravati 157, 243, 243. 163n, 250. 202n, 594. 


Ereyanga, 128. 
Ereyappa, 124. 


Fa Hien, 116. 


Fasting, 189, 251, 349, 354, 350, 414, 419, 


430, 446, 451, 562. 

before ‘loya’, 358. 

diet during short ones, 190. 

earlier than proper time, 349. 

later than decided time, 349. 

major, 195ff. 

methods of, 191ff. 

of Jaina nuns, 485ff, 

padimā, 190ff. 

peculiarities of, 189ff, 

performed at will, 349. 

prescribed for illness, 437. 

proper places for, 190. 

proper time for, 349, 

—— unto death, 200, 381, 420, 432, 461, 492, 
562, 564, 568. 

—— while crossing a forest, 349. 

Fatalism, 75, 

Faults 

—— regarding bedding, 593, 

—— regarding begging and food 583ff, 
590ff, 597 

—— regarding begging- bowl, 592, 

—— regarding broom, 586. 

—— regarding church-affairs, 
587, 595. 

—— regarding clothing, 593, 598. 

—— regarding food, 590ff, 
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— regarding moral discipline, 582, 988ff, 
595ff. 

regarding requisites, 585, 586, 592. 

— regarding residence, 580, 594, 599. 

——— regarding seat, 593. 

regarding study, 594. 

— regarding touring, 593ff, 599. 

Festivals 

and Jaina monks, 382ff. 

Firuz Tughlag, 135, 559. 

Flesh-eating, 173, 177, 178, 417, 

Food (See also ‘Begging’) 

butter-milk as, 300. 

——— flesh as, 172ff, 417. 

forty-six faults of, 170ff, 288ff, 415ff. 

—— ideal quantity of, 175, 286, 306, 344. 

— impurities in, 344, 

—— Jinakalpika and Sthavirakalpika, 418, 

—— mental attitude towards, 306. 

—— mode of eating, 175, 343, 418 

— not accepted by nuns, 477, 

—— prāyascittas regarding, 415ff, 583, 586, 
590, 597. 

—— proper and improper, 170ff, 288ff, 415. 

—— proper and improper donors of, 1731, 
343. 

—— purpose of, 175, 305, 343. 

—— time for, 175, 284, 343. 

— under exceptional conditions, 417. 

—— when not to take, 176, 344. 


Gaccha, 231, 331, 337, 360, 361, 372. 
advantages of life in, 372ff. 
among the Sthànakavasins, 442. 
and the Gana, 338, 

head of, 369, 372 

nature of, 232, 337, 372. 
origin and growth of, 374. 
Gacchas 

Acaraja, 519. 

Addakali, 127, 556. 

Agama, 463, 519. 

Agamika, 463, 

Aficala, 463, 519, 520. 
Anandasüri, 520. 
Anandavimalasüri, 520, 
Bagada, 547. 

Bahada, 521. 

Bapadiya, 521. 
Bhanadevacarya, 521. 
Bhartrpuriya, 463. 
Bhatevarā, 521, 
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Kotimaduva, 555. 
Krsņarājarsi, 463, 530. 
Krsnarsi, 463, 530. 
Kurcapura, 531. 
Kutuvapurā, 531, 540, 
Lada-Bagada, 547, 
Laghu-posala, 531. 
Lonka, 531. 

Lumpāka, 581. 
Madāhadīya, 531. 
Madhukara, 532. 
Madhu-kharatara, 532, 
Maladhari, 463, 532. 
Maladhārī Pürnima Vijaya, 532. 
Manditata, 547. 
Mathura, 547. 


Bhinnamāla, 521. 
Brahmāņa, 463, 522. 
Brahmāņīya, 463. 
Brāhmī, 522. 

Brhad, 463, 522, 527, 
Brhad Lonkā, 531. 
Brhad-Vijaya, 523. 
Brhat-Kharatara, 537. 
Brhat-Posala, 531. 
Brhat-Tapa, 523, 536. 
Caitra, 523, 524. 
Cāņaīūcāla, 524. 

Candra, 463, 530. 133n, 539. 
Cāndra (Candraka), 524. 
Candraprabhācārya, 524. 
Chahiterā, 524. 
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Chotivāla, 524. Mayūra, 556. 
Citrakūta, 551. Mesapasana, 551. 
Citravāla, 524, Modha, 532. 
De$avala-tapa, 525. Nāga, 532. 


Devābhidita, 525. 
Devācārya, 525. 
Devānanda, 463, 525. 
Devanindita, 463, 525. 
Devasūri, 463, 525. 
Dhane$vara, 525. 
Dharmaghosa, 525, 556. 
Ghosapurīya, 463, 526. 
Gvālera, 556. 

Hārija, 526. 
Harsapuriya, 463, 526. 
Hogari, 119, 551, 551. 314n. 
Hottage, 551. 
Humbada, 526. 
Jālyodhara, 463, 526. 
Japadana, 527. 
Jirāpallīya, 527. 
Jüabakiya, 527. 
Jūānakāpa, 527. 
Kacholivala, 527. 
Kaduāmatī, 527. 
Kamalā, 528, 540. 
Kamalakalasa, 528. 
Kāmyaka, 107, 528. 


Nāgapurīya, 532. 
Nāgapurīya Tapā, 595. 
Nagaur, 556. 
Nāgendra, 533. 
Namadāla, 533. 
Nāņakīya, 463, 533. 
Nanavala, 533. 
Nandi, 127, 555. 
Nedaya, 556. 
Nigama Vibhavaka, 533. 
Nirvrti, 533. 
Nithati, 534. 
Osyala, 534. 
Pagab, 121, 551. 
Palli, 464, 534. 
Pallīkīya, 534, 541. 
"Pallivāla, 134, 464. 
Paficasariya, 534. 
Pārijāta, 551. 
Parsvacandra, 534. 
Pārsvanātha, 535. 
Paurņamīya, 538. 
Pavīrya, 535. 
Pippala, 535. 
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Kāsahrda, 528. 7 Pippala-kharatara, 535. 
Kavalā, 528. Pogari, 551, 551. 314n. 
Kharatara, 419, 432, 463, 528, 529, 530, Poravāda, 535. 

537, 551. Prabhākara, 535. 


—— Kharatara-pippala, 530. Pradyotanācārya, 535. 
—— Kharatara-vegada, 530. Praya, 536. 
——— Koranta, 463, 530, — Pulikal, 553. 
— Kotika, 539. —— Punima, 536, 
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—— Purandara, 536, — Vīraprabhasūri, 556, 
— — Pūrņimā, 524, —— Vivandanika, 543, 
—— Pūrnimā-vijaya, 536. i — — Vrddhatapā, 464. 
——— Puskara, 547, 551, 551. 314n, ——— Vrhad, 543. 

— Pustaka, 546, 551, 551. 318n, 554. — Wrhallompaka, 543, 
—— Radula, 536. ——— Vyavasīha, 543. 
—— Raja, 464, 524, 537. Yasastri, 544. 

- —— Rajakula, 537, Gahadvalas, 104, 106. 
— Raka, 537. Gamaya Sannivesa, 67. 
—— Ramaseniya, 537, Gana, 150, 331, 337, 371. 
— Rudrapalliya, 529, 539. —— antiquity of, 150. 


— Sadhu Purnima Paksa, 537. changing the, 150, 228, 229, 371. 
Sāgara, 537, 540. ——— driving a person from, 230, 
—— Samvegi, 538, gaccha and the, 372. 


—— Sandera, 134, 464, 534, 538. — head of, 150, 228. 
—— Sanderaka (Sanderakiya, Sandera- —— nature of, 150, 228, 337, 371. 
vala), 538. — of Pàr$vanatha, 62. 
—— Sankhesvara, 538. —— readmission into, 230. 
—— Sarasvata, 553. withdrawal from, 230 
—— Sarasvati, 551, 551. 318n. Ganadhara, 148, 224, 336, 353, 374, 443, 444, 
—— Saravala, 538. 499, 503. 
—— Sardha Paurnamiya, 538. allowed to visit the nuns, 381. 
— Sena, 551. —— images of, 571. 
Siddhanti, 539, —— — of Mahavira, 77, 78. 
—— Sit, 539. of Parsvanatha, 62. 
—— Sohamma, 539, Ganas 


——— Suvipradipta, 539. 
— — Tagarigal, 551. 
—— Tapa, 464, 520, 525, 528, 531, 534, 537 


Aji, 553. 
Balatkara, 551, 553. 
Cāraņa, 363, 515. 
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938, 539, 540, 543, 547, 567. Desi, 97, 551. 
—— Tārāpadra, 541. Desiya, 551, 554. 
—— Tavadara, 541, Deva, 552. 


—— Tavakiya, 541. 
—— Tintriņi, 551. 
Tribhaviya, 541, 
—— Uddyotanācārya, 541. 
—— Ūkeša, 464, 541. 


Dravida, 552, 553. 
Eregittur, 553. 
Godāsa, 361, 516. 
Jambukhanda, 557. 
Kalogra, 552, 


—— Upakeóa, 464, 528, 541, 564, 448n, 567. Kalor, 557. 
—— Uttaradha, 542, Kandüru, 556. 
dd iR 318 EM 
aa VALE " b n, Kā 5 
S Vakra, 551. S UM 


Kautika, 364. 
Kavurūri, 126, 557. 
Kharatara, 463. 
Kodiya, 516. 
Kotimaduva, 556. 
Kottiya, 103, 516. 
Kumudi, 557. 


—— Valabha, 464, 542, 
—— Vanavasi, 539, 542, 558. 

Varā, 539. 
—— Vayadiya, 542, 
— Vidhipaksa, 542, 
—— Vidhiprapā Kharatara, 432, 255n 
TOR i 542, Lāda Bāgada, 548. 
—— Vijayānandasūri 548 MR EM 

i , 543, —— Māņava, 363, 516, 

—— Vimala, 543, —— Nagendra, 463, ] 
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Nandi, 530, 546, 552. 
Odehikiya, 517. 

Pankura, 552. 

Paralūra, 557. 

Pogariya, 552. 
Punnāgavrksamūla, 121, 552, 553, 556. 
Puskara, 546, 568. 
Sandera, 463. 

Sandviga, 557. 

Sarasvātī, 557. 

Sena, 121, 552, 554. 
Sighavura, 557. 

Sruta, 557. 

Sūrastha, 552, 567. 
Taluva, 546. 

Tapa, 463. 

Tavula, 557. 

Udāra, 552. 

Uddeha, 862, 517. 
Uduvādiya, 517. 
Uduvātika, 362. 
Uttarabalissaha, 361, 517. 
Vādiyūr, 557. 

Vaikata, 529. 

Valahāri, 557. 

Varaņā, 515. 

Vārasena, 119, 552. 
Vešavātika, 362, 518, 
Ganavacchedaka 

ācārya and the, 221, 223. 
attending a Pārihārika, 236. 
authority of, 221. 
privileges of, 221. 
qualifications of, 222. 
rainy season and the, 249. 
transgressions of, 221, 228, 330, 580. 
Gaņāvaccedinī, 470, 504. 
Gandaraditya, 121. 

Ganga, 157, 243, 594. 

Ganga Raja, 565, 572. 527n. 
Gangas, 108, 122, 123, 133, 559, 565, 573. 
Ganin 
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ācārya and the, 444. 

——— duties of, 225. 

—— in ephigraphs, 514. 

——— qualifications of, 146ff, 225. 
Ganini, 468, 498, 502. 
Gardabhilla, 98, 489. 

Gārgī, 507. 

Gherwāļa (sect), 548. 

Girnar, 112. 311m, 356. 
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Gītārtha 

nisrita, 390. 

sent to nunnery, 396. 

— telling lies and, 408. 

types of, 390. 

Gobbaragama, 77. 

Gobhümi, 67. 

Golla (country), 402, 410, 411, 

Gommatesvara, 124. 

Gonkidevarasa, 120. 

Gopanandin, 128. 

Gosala Mankhaliputta, 74ff. 

Gotamaswāmin, 571. 

Gotama, the Buddha, 1, 10, 48, 49, 66, 76, 
77, 85, 85. 164n, 103, 127, 502. 

Govinda Prabhūtavarsa, 118, 556. 

Goyama Indabhūi, 63, 65, 77, 183. 

Grdhrapiccha, 559. 

Guhanandin, 104. 

Guhasiva, 97. 216n. 

Guhils, 114. 

Gumanpanthis, 448, 

Guman Rai, 448. 

Gunabhadra, 118. 

Gunacandra, 119, 297. 500n. 

Guru 


respect for, 234. 
Gurvāvali, 539. 
Gutthāmāhila, 80. 


Haihayas, 108. 

Haribhadra, 34, 114, 173, 395-122n, 398, 425, 
426, 438, 497. 227n. 

Harigupta, 102. 

Harihara II, 131:453n. 

Harikeša candala, 46-18n. 

Harivarman, 125. 

Harsa, 104. 

Hastiruci, 426. 

Hatthiņāpura, 60, 242, 599. j 

Hatthigama, 67. 

Hatthisisa, 67. 

Hemacandra, 66, 90, 111, 112, 113, 426, 439, 
526. 

Hemasena Vidhyadhananjaya, 561. 

Hemavimala Süri, 543. 

Hereties, 587. : 

Jaina monks and, 241, 384, 391. 

Himasitala, 130. 

Hiravijaya, 531, 561, 565. 459n, > 

Hiuen Tsiang, 97, 97. 215n, 116, 127, 559. 

Homo-sexuality, 378. 
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Hoyasaļas, 128, 133, 572. 527n. 
Huchchappa Deva, 131. 
Huviska, 100. 


Idol-worship 

——— Sthānakavāsins and, 440. 
Illness 4 
——— causes of, 209. 

—— of nuns, 381. 

—— physician and, 327, 437. 
treatment in, 210, 248, 437. 
Indabhüi (see ‘Goyama’). 
Indamaha, 594. 

Indra MI, 118. 

Indra IV, 118, 565. 
Indus-region, 402, 417. 
Inscriptions 

——— Jainism in, 513ff. 

Irugapa II, 131. 453n, 572. 527n. 
Isigutta, 516. 
Isipaliya, 518. 


Jagadekamalla II, 120 

Jagatcandra, 539. 

Jahangir, 136, 562. 

Jaina ritualism, 571. 

Jaina temples. 

—— at Abu, 113. 

— at Girnar, 113. 

——— at Satruūījaya, 113. 

——— destruction of, 113. 

—— grant of fields to, 125. 

——— grant of flocssis-cvalonts to, 108. 

——— grant of garden to, 105. 

—— grant of land to, 116, 117, 121, 123 
124, 125. 

—— grant of shops to, 119. 

——— grant of village to, 118, 119. 

—— grant to, 117, 118, 120, 132. 455n. 

— turned into a TOEG, 107, 121. 

Jainism 

—— Abhiras and, 116. 

—— Andhras and, 115. 

—— a religious movement, 52. 

—— as a Magadhan religion, 54. _ 

— Cahamanas and, 114. 

—— Calukyas and, 110, 116, 119, 126. 

—— Candellas and, 105. 

—— Ceras and, 129, 130, 

—— Cudāsāmas and, 114. . ~ 

—— Gahadvalas and, 106. 

—— Gangas and, 123: 


, 
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Ghoris and, 135. 
Guhilas and, 114. 
Guptas and, 102ff. 
Gurjara-Pratihāras and, 110. 
Haihayas and, 108. 
Harsa and, 104. 
Hoysaļas and, 128. 

in Āndhra, 366. 

in Bengal, 97, 364. 

in Central India, 98, 104. 
in Deccan, 92, 114ff. 

in Dravida, 365. 

in Gauda, 365. 

in Gujarat, 102, 104, 864. 
in Kalinga, 86. 

in Karnatak, 104, 365. 

in Kāthiāwād, 102. 

in Kudukka, 366. 

in Lāta, 365. 

in Mahārāstra, 365, 366. 
in Mālava, 365. 

in Malwa, 98. 

in Mathura, 98. 

in Orissa, 104. 

in Rājputānā, 104. 

in Saurāstra, 98, 364, 366. 
in South India, 98, 122. 
in Vidarbha, 365. 

Jaina Monachism and, 47. 
Kacchapaghātas and, 107. 
Kadambas and, 124. 
Kalacūryas and, 119. 
Kanauj-Pratihāras and, 105. 
Khāravela and, 93. 
Kusāņas and, 98, 100. 
Mauryas and, 87ff, 115. 
—— Muslims and, 135ff. 

——— Nandas and, 86, 114. 
—— Pallavas and, 129, 130. 
——— Pandyas and, 129, 130. 

— — Paramaras and, 108. 

— — popular support to, 113. 
Pratihāras and, 105, 525. 
——— Rāstrakūtas and, 110, 114, 117. 
Rathods and, 114. 

— Rattas and, 118. 

— Rawals and, 114. 

——— Šaivas and, 130. 

— schisms in, 78ff, 447. 
—— Šilāhāras and, 121, 

—— Šisunāgas and, 84. 
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Solankis and, 111. 
Traikutakas and, 116. 
Tughlags and, 71. 

Vaghelas and, 112 

Vākātakas and, 116. 
Vijayānagara kings and, 131. 


Yādavas, and, 121. 
Jaitrapāla, 121. 
Jaitrasimha, 539. 
Jaitugi, 109. 

Jakkavve, 568. 
Jakkiyabbe, 568. 475n. 
Jamāli, 79. 
Jambhiyagàma, 67. 
Jambū, 78. 

Jambusanda, 67. 
Jambuswāmin, 466. 11n, 
Jannadatta, 329. 

Jasa, 62. 

Jasabhadda, 517. 
Jayabhatta, 110. 
Jayadaman, 102, 110. 
Jayantī, 2, 70, 491. 
Jayasekhara, 529. 
Jayasimha, 111, 112, 132. 
Jinacandra, 135, 529, 561. 
Jinacandra Süri, 529. 
Jinacandra Sūri III, 537. 
Jinadāsa, 294. 

Jinadatta, 418. 

Jinadatta Sūri, 529. 
Jinakalpikas 


begging and, 250. 
categories of, 404. 

clothing and, 82, 250, 404. 
corporate life and, 232, 390. 
food of, 418. 

mode of eating of, 250. 
nudity and, 82. 

requisites of, 279. 
Jinanandin, 562. 

Jinaprabha Sūri, 90. 


Jinašekhara,.529. 128n, 537. 


Jinasena, 38, 117, 119, 133, 442, 453, 554. 


Jinasimha Sūri, 136, 529. 
Jinavallabha, 529. 
Jinavardhana, 529, 
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Jinesvara Sūri, 529. 
Jūānaji, 440. 
Jvālinī, 570. 
Jyesthā, 71. 


Kacchapaghātas, 567. 

of Dubkund, 107. 

of Gwalior, 107. 

-—— of Rajputana, 107. 

Kacchapaghata Vikramasimha, 548. 

Kadamba Krsnavarman, 132. 455n. 

Kadambas, 124, 126, 132, 555, 558, 559, 571. 

Kākusthavarman, 124, 125. 

Kakka Sūri, 564. 448n, 567. 

Kalacūris, 104. 

Kalacūryas, 121. 

Kālakācārya, 98, 885, 489. 

Kalambuka Sannivesa, 67. 

Kālāmukha, 127. 

Kālāsavesiyaputta, 61. 

Kālāya Sannivesa, 67. 

Kalideva cult, 120. 

Kalikalasarvajna, 113. 

Kalpapāla, 417. 

Kalyānakīrti, 563. 

Kamadhaga, 484. 

Kamalakala$a Siri, 528. 

Kamarddhi, 362, 518. 

Xampilla, 242, 599. 

Kampillapura, 60. 

Kanada, 391. 

Kanci, 130, 453, 546. 

Kanha-Vasudeva, 466. lin. 

Kaniska, 100. 

Kāpālikas; 483, 496. 

Kapila, 560. 

Karahātaka, 448, 555. 

Karasideva, 121. 

Karkarāja Suvarnavarsa, 110, 133. 459n. 

Kasava, 61. 

Kasivarddhana, 70. 

Kautilya, 508. 

Kayalisamagāma, 67. 

Kayangala, 67. 

Khaņdarakkha, 79. 

Khāravela, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 132, 555, 558, 
559, 566, 570, 573. 

Khemā, 2. 2 

Kirtivarman I, 117. 

Kīrtivarman II, 117. 

Kollāga Sannivesa, 67, 77. 

Kollūka parampara, 396, 
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Krsnasakha, 363. 


i 123. 
na TT. Maighika, 363. 


Kosā, 466. MER 
Kosala, 77, 418. Mēlijja, 515. 

Kosalā, 57. Mālyaka, 363. 
Kosambi, 2, 60, 68, 70, 71, 242, 389, 473, Mehika, 518. 
491, 599. Mehiya, 518. 
; Nādika, 515. 


Kosiyā, 248. 163n. 
Kottavīra, 81. 

Krsna, 39, 59. 

Krsna II, 118. 

Ksatrapas, 110, 116. 
Ksetradevatā, 520. 
Ksetrapāla-mūrti, 571. 
Kubera, 518. 

Kūci Rāja, 121. 

Kula, 151, 230, 331, 338, 372. 
Kulacandra, 97. 

Kulas 

—— Abhijayanta, 517. 
—— Abhiyasasa, 363. 
—— Ajjavedaya, 515. 
—— Arya, 103. 

—— Arya Bhista, 515. 
—— Arya Cetaka, 363. 
—— Arya Cetiya, 515. 
—— Arya Hattikiya, 515. 
——— Bambhadasiya, 516. 
—— Bambhalijja, 516. 
—— Bhaddaguttiya, 517. 


Nāgabhūta, 362. 
Nāgabhūtikiya, 517. 
Nāgabhūya, 517. 
Nagendra, 372, 
Nandijja, 517. 
Nāndika, 362. 
Panhavahanaya, 516. 
Paridhāsika, 517. 
Parihāsaka, 362. 
Parihāsaya, 517. 
Petivāmi, 515. 
Pīdhammiya, 515. 
Prasnavāhanaka, 364. 
Prītidharmika, 363. 
Pūsamittijja, 515. 
Pusyamitrika, 363. 
Rsidattika, 363. 
Rsiguptika, 363. 
Somabhūta, 362. 
Somabhūya, 517. 
Thaniya, 516: 
Ullagaccha, 362, 517. 
Vacchaliya, 516. 
Vaņijja, 516. 
Vāņīya, 364. 
Vātsalīya, 363, 364. 
Vatthalijja, 515, 516. 


Bhadraguptika, 362. 
Bhaddajasiya, 517. 
Bhadrayaska, 362. 

——— Brahmaliptaka, 364. 

— Candra, 372, 463, 464, 516, 530. 
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——— Candra, 540. Vidyadhara, 463. 

—— Ganika, 363. YaSobhadra, 362. 

—— Ganiya, 518. Kumārapāla, 112, 113, 133. 461n, 538, 560, 
—— Graha, 97. 573. : 
= Halijja, 515. Kumārapura, 98. 

—== Hāridraka, 363. Kumārasena, 451, 514, 547. 

— Hastilipta, 362. Kumārāya Sannivesa, 68. 

—— Hatthalijja, 517. Kumari Hill, 94, 96, 559. 

—— Indapuraga, 518. Kumārila, 130. 


— Indrapuraka, 363. Kummagāma, 68, 
— Isidattiya, 517. Kumudacandra, 111. 
— Isiguttiya, 517. Kunala, 90 

— Jasabhadda, 517. ga S 
—— Kamarddhika, 363, 
—— Kamiddhia, 518, 


Kundaga Sannivesa, 68. 
Kundakunda, 36, 133, 356, 442, 478. 89n, 


550, 558, 563. 
soe Kanhasaha, 515. Kuņdapura, 65. 
—— Kaniyasika, 515, Kūņiya, 70. 


——— Kraha, 552. Kūrcakas, 125, 126, 447, 483. 
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Kurudatta, 329. © 
Kusanas, 99, 100. 
Kusumapura, 490. 
Kuttiyavana, 166, 368. 
Kutubapurā Paksa, 540. 
Kuviya Sannivesa, 68. 


Ladha, 68, 242, 593, 
Latthi, 273. 

size of, 274, 

use of, 274, 
Liberation 

Brāhmanical, 5, 6. 
Buddhist, 3, 4. 
Christian, 7. 
Jaina, 4, 5. 
means to attain, 6, 
nature of, 3. 
Licchavis, 70. 
Lohācārya, 547. 
Lohaggalā, 68. 
Loharadagā, 68. 
Lokapāla, 81 

Lonkā, 440. 


HI 


Madana, 109, 

Madanavarman, 106. 

Madura, 130, 135, 453, 545. 

Magadhan famine, 81, 284. 421n, 563, 

Maghanandin, 129, 552, 560. 

Mahāgiri, 80, 91. 

Mahālaksmī, 118, 132. 

Mahāmaņdalācārya, 129, 514. 

Mahamandalesvara Cavundaraya, 119. 

Mahamandale$vara Laksma, 119. 

Mahamandale$vara Marasimhadeva, 120. 

Mahamandale$vara Vijayadityadeva, 122. 

Mahapajāpati Gotamī, 10. 

Mahārakkhita, 99. 

Maharatta, 91, 115. 332n, 396, 402, 417. 

Mahāsāmanta Nimbadevarasa, 122 

Mahāsāmanta Visnurama, 105. 

Mahāsandhivigrahika, 109. 

Mahātapā, 136, 562. 

Mahāvīra, 1, 18, 20, 22, 28, 25, 31, 48, 49, 
59, 61, 61:21n, 62, 63, 64, 71, 72, 73, 74, 
75, 78, 79, 82, 83, 84, 85, 87, 101, 142, 
160, 203, 209, 465, 467. 

—— birth of, 65. 

——— birthday of, 441. 

Candanā and, 474. 

—— Code of, 73 
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death of, 66. 

first female disciple of, 401, 
followers of, 77, 78, 214. 
ganadharas of, 214. 

Goyama Indabhūi and, 65, 77, 78, 
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images of, 103, 110, 117. 

influence of, 69, 141, 

itinerary of, 67. 

kalyanakas of, 544. 

—— life-story of, 65. 

—— non-acceptance of medicine by, 209, 

— parents of, 61. 

—— patrons of, 70. 

—— rain-retreat and, 247. 

—— relation with Gosala Mankhaliputta, 

748, 199. 

religion of, 72. 

religious zeal of, 214. 

role of, 76. 

supernatural powers of, 199, 200. 313n, 

— taking food in palms, 341. 

tearing of hair by, 66. 

ten great dreams of, 200. 

Mahāvīrācārya, 117. 

Mahendrasūri, 529. 

Mahendravarman, 130. 

Mahešvara, 561. 

Mahe$varasüri, 107, 528. 

Mahi, 157, 243, 594. 

Mahipala, 107, 133. 459n. 

Maitreyī, 507. 

Majjhima Pava, 68. 

Malaladevi, 126. 

Maladhārin, 566. 

Maladhārin Hemacandra, 34. 

Mālavas, 392. 113n. 

Malayagiri, 34, 225, 225-57n, 288-457n, 288, 
460n, 419, 426. 

Malik Kafur, 135, 453. 

Mall; 59, 465, 466. 

Mallikādevī, 436. 274n, 

Mallisena, 426, 562. 

Mandiya, 177. 

Maņibhadra, 295. 491n. 

Māņikka Vācakara, 130. 

Māņikyanandin, 119. 

Mankha, 292. 481n, 

Manu, 178, 507 

Mānyakheta, 98. 

Mānyapura, 556. 

Marasimha, 124, 565, 
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Mariyāne Daņdanāyaka, 572. 528n. 

Marudevī, 57. 

Mathādhipati, 572. 

Mathura, 99, 100, 102, 110, 242, 522, 548, 
599. 

— — archaeological finds at, 570. 

——— council at, 20. 

—  jnscriptons, 59, 103, 132, 234, 513, 
515, 519, 568. 474n, 512. 

——— stūpa at, 384. 

Mauryas, 87ff. 

Mayūragrāma, 553. 

Meditation, 180ff, 352. 

Megasthenes, 46, 88. 

Megha, 71, 142, 200. 313n, 203. 328n, 209. 

Meghacandra-Traividyadeva, 565. 

Meghajī, 531. 

Meghanandin, 566. 

Mehila, 61. 

Meijja, 77. 

Mendhiyagama, 68. 

Mendicancy, 55. 

Mihila, 68, 69, 77, 79, 242, 599. 

Milakkhu, 242, 593. 

Minaksi temple, 130. 

Minayugala, 110. 

Moksa (See ‘Liberation’). 

Monachism 

—— astronomy in early Digambara, 356. 

—— Brahmanical, 9. 

——— Brahmanical sources of the Jaina, 39. 

—— Buddhist, 10. 

—— Buddhist and Jaina, 12. 

—— Buddhist sources of the Jaina, 38. 

—— common basis of Indian, 9. 

—— cultural contribution of the Jaina, 
578. 

— different, 43. 

—— Digambara and Svetambara, 359ff. 

——— distinctive place of the Jaina, 12, 577. 

——— epigraphical sources of the Jaina, 40, 

— evolutionary nature of the Jaina, 13. 

—— Indian and western, 8. 

—— martial spirit and Jaina,. 572. 

— nature of, 1, 6. 

—— purpose of, 2. 

—— spread of Jaina, 57fi. 

—— theories about the origin of Jaina, 

44ff. : 

—— western Tff. 

Monasteries, 104, 111. 

—— internal administration of, 330ff. 


—— no lights allowed in, 428, 

staying outside the, 253. 

Monks 

activities prohibited for, 323. 

as king-makers, 123, 133, 439. 

astrology and 317ff. 

correct mode of behaviour of, 211. 

daily routine of, 178ff, 309ff, 427ff. 

debating powers of, 560. 

dethroning a king and, 385. 

essential duties of, 187ff. 

festivals and, 328ff, 

fighting and, 426. 

flesh-eating and, 177, 178, 417. 

forbidden company for, 328. 

heretics and, 241, 384, 391. 

intellectual embellishments of, 560. 

kidnapping of, 384. 

laymen and, 240. 

literary activity of, 426. 

magical powers of, 563. 

magical practices and, 438. 

masturbation and, 324, 586, 595, 600. 

moral discipline of, 204ff, 322ff, 566ff. 

nuns and, 380ff, 494. 

political affairs and, 385. 

proper company for, 255. 

prostitutes and, 395, 435. 

royal disfavour and, 389. 

—— self-control of, 204ff, 322ff. 

—— seniority and succession of, 226ff. 

—— service to needy by, 327. 

—— society and, 382ff. 

supernatural powers of, 199, 316ff, 

334, 385, 420, 451. 

superstitions and, 317, 430, 431. 

supper and, 417. 

— — Tantric practices and, 563. 

— — thieves and 277, 295, 384, 398, 402, 
405, 410, 411, 424, 426. 

washermen and, 417. 

Moraga Sannivesa, 77. 

Mosali, 68 

Mrgavati, 70, 474. 

Mrgešavarman, 125, 555. 363n, 559, 571, 
. 571. 520n. 

Mudras 

Jaini, 459. 

—— Muktasukti, 459. 

—— Vandana, 459. 

—— Yaugiki, 459. 

Muhammad Ghori, 135. 
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Muhammad Tughlag, 135. 
Mūlarāja, 111. 

Municandra Siddhānta Deva, 563. 
Muni Sundara, 564. 448n. 

Muni Suvrata, 108. 


Muruņda, 98, 116, 298. 505n, 317, 397, 490. 


Nabhi, 57. 

Nāgārjuna Sūri, 21. 

Nāgas, 48, 70, 474. 

Nāgasārikā, 111. 

Nāgasena Paņdita, 119. 

Naksatras 

conducive to 
184, 319. 

——— proper for collecting food for the ill, 
319. 

—— proper for creation of Gana, 318. 

proper for fasting, 318. 

-—— proper for renunciation ceremony, 
215, 317. 

— proper for requisites, 319. 

—— proper for tonsure, 317. 

Nalanda, 68, 69. 

Namakarana, 442. 

Nāņabbekanti, 567. 473n. 

Nanakagrama, 583. 

Nānasambara Appara, 130. 

Nandas, 86, 114. 

Nandiggama, 68. 

Nandipada, 110. 

Nanditatagrama, 547. 

Nandivardhana, 71. 

Nangalā, 68. 

Narasimha I, 129. 

Narasimha III, 129. 

Nātaputta, 62. 

Nayasena, 119. 

Nemali country, 402, 

Nemicandra, 38, 442. 

Nemicandra Siddhanta Cakravartin, 453. 

Neminātha, 103, 106, 109. 

Nepal, 68. e qm 

migration of Bhadrabahu to 284. 421n. 

Night-meal, 281, 286, 597. 

Nippicchaka, 549. 

Nirgrantha, 44, 89, 97, 97. 216n, 125, 356, 
559. 

Nudity, 11. 47n, 62, 73, 74, 75, 81, 82, 83, 
97, 104, 125, 126, 160ff, 207, 213, 259, 263, 
297, 335, 341, 357, 358, 359, 398; 404; 412; 
443, 448, 449, 450, 454, 462, 555, 559, 998. 
BULL, DCRI. 81 
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~— clothes and 263, 341. : 
— nuns and, 81, 341, 478, 499, 501, 568: 
——— protection from thieves and, 398. 
relation with celibacy, 73. 

— — Svetambaras and, 398. 

——— symbol of Jaina monks, 398, 

women and, 497. 


Nuns 


among Digambaras, 497. 

— among Sthānakavāsins, 496. 

—— antiquity of the order of, 465, 502. : 
——— as peace-makers, 511. $ 
——— begging and, 499. 

—— Brahmanism and, 507. 

—— Buddhist, 10, 502. 

— celibacy of, 499. 

ceremony of renunciation of, 466, 498. 
——— Christianity and, 508. : 
church administration of, 467, 698. 
clothes of, 478ff, 499. 

controlling officers of, 468ff. 

—— daily routine of, 491. 

— death of, 492. 

evaluation of the order of, 509ff, 
fasting of 485ff, 

— food of 477ff, 498. 

foot-prints of, 485ff. 

—— hair-cut and, 488. 

issue of raped, 367, 491. 

—— kidnapping of, 489. 

——— monks and 380ff, 493, 500. 

— moral discipline of, 487ff, 500. 

—— nudity and 341, 478, 499, 501, 568. 
— penance and fasting by, 485ff. 

—— punishment for raping, 378. 
requisites of, 485. 
residence of 396, 
—— respect to, 359. 
society and, 496, 
—— study and, 491ff, 
——— subordination of, 502, 568. 
—— thieves and, 475, 494. 
——— touring of, 478, 504. 

—— transgressions by, 472. 


474, 499. 


500. 
499, 504. 


Omens, 318, 319, 382, 386, 387, 397. 
Osia, 105. 
Osvāla, 534. 


Pabhāsa, 77. : 
Pādalipta Sūri, 98, 116, 298. 505n, 317. ' 
Padimās, 190ff, 232, 896. 
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atthatthamiyā, 195, 
bhadda, 191, 
Bhaddotarā, 193. 
Canda, 191, 
dasadasamiyā, 195. 
javamajjha, 192. 
mahābhaddā, 191. 
moya, 191. 
navanavamiya, 197 
sattasattamiya, 195. 
savvobhadda, 191, 
subhadda, 191. 
vairamajjhā, 192. 
Padma (prince), 71. 
Padmasena Bhattaraka, 121. 


bid LT] 


Padmavati (goddess), 564. 
Padmāvatī (queen), 2, 467, 511. 
Paési, 61 


Paitthana, 114, 115, 116, 298. 505n, 384. 
Pajjoya, 70. 

Pālas, 104. 

Pālayagāma, 68. 

Pallavas, 129. 

Pallī, 534. 

Pallikā, 464. 

Pambabbe, 568. 

Pampa, 119. 

Pandaranga, 382, 407. 

Pandyas, 129, 

Panini, 510. 

Paniyabhūmi, 69. 

Paóvagamana, 329. 

proper days for, 321. 

proper muhūrtas for, 321. 

—— proper naksatras for, 318, 321, 
Paramaras, 108. 

Paramardi, 106. 

Paramharnsa, 11. 47n, 

Parivrajaka, 370. 

—— as a go-between, 508, 516, 
Pāršvā, 61. 

Pārsvacandra Sūri, 534. 

Pārsvanātha, 60, 64, 101, 465, 502, 577. 
celibacy and, 72. 

—— date of, 63. 

—— evaluation of the order of, 63. 
—— field of influence of, 60. 
followers of, 60, 285. 435n. 
——— life-story of, 60. 

—— nudity and, 73. 

== Rānigumphā cave sculptures and, 93. 
— — references in Buddhist texts, 6l. 
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—— religion of, 62. 

vows of, 72, 73. 

Pasenadi, 436. 274n, 504. 

Patacara, 62. 

Pataliputra, 91, 98. 

council of, 18, 22, 84, 94, 

rupees, 401. 

Patra (See ‘Begging Bowl’). 

Pattakalaya, 68. 

Pattavalis, 451, 564. 

Pava, 66, 67, 69, 268:313n. 

Pavapuri, 66. 59n. 

Paya (See ‘Begging Bowl’). 

Pedhālagāma, 68. 

Penance, 187ff, 419. 

comparison 

Digambara, 355. 

Digambara, 355. 

external, 188. 

internal, 189. 

modes and postures in, 451. 

nuns and, 485. 

Phaddaga, 233, 331, 374 

Pitthicampa, 68. 

Piyagantha, 364. 

Pottasala, 421. 

Pottila, 465, 510. 

Prabhacandra, 38, 119, 133. 

Prabhāvatī, 70, 71. 

Prabhūtavarsa, 563. 

Pradyota, 70. 

Pradyotanācārya, 536. 

Prasenajit, 63. 46n. 

Pratāpa Rudra Deva, 97. 

Pratihāras, 104, 105, 525. 

Pratikramana, 180, 257, 311, 312, 338, 
451, 520. 

——— occasions for, 460. 

types of, 348. 

Pratyekabuddha, 232, 353, 453, 499. 

Pravarasena, 116. 

Pravartin, 145, 224, 399, 443, 444. 

—— duty of 371. 

——— respect to, 456. 

Pravartinī, 380, 381, 397, 468ff, 487, 
503, 504, 505, 579. 

Prayascittas, 153ff, 375, 376, 379, 384, 
399, 401, 403, 408, 409, 414, 415; 416; 
423, 433, 436, 472, 579, 581, 600. 

;—— Alocana, 308, 312, 338, 346, 399, 
427, 428, 441, 460, 583, 


of Svetāmbara 


and 


340, 


502, 


391, 
422; 


408; 


— 
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——— Anavasthapya, 153, 237, 330, 338, 377, 


391, 401, 414, 416, 433, 599. 


—— Cheda, 153, 227, 230, 235, 338, 376, 401, 


414, 416, 433, 436, 445, 471, 494, 579ff. - 


—— Mula, 153, 237, 330, 338, 376, 377, 391, 


401, 403, 414, 416, 433, 434, 436, 445. 


434, 436, 447. 


473, 5T9ff, 581ff. 
— Sraddhàna, 338, 339, 447. 
— Tadubhaya, 153. 
— Tapa, 153, 338. 
——— Viveka, 153, 338. 
Vyutsarga, 153, 338. 
Priyadarsana, 66. 
Pūjyapāda, 124, 133, 442, 453, 545, 563. 
Pulakesin, 116. 
Pūnapāksadeva, 112. 313n. 
Punnakalasa, 68. 
Purimatāla, 68. 
Purņimā Paksa, 464. 
Purusapura, 397. 
Pūrvas, 19, 34, 58, 61, 390, 444. 
loss of, 19. 
Puspacūlā, 61, 62. 
Puspadanta, 37. 
Pusyamitra, 95. 


Rācamalla, 124. 

Rācamalla IV, 124. 

Rāchideva, 120. 

Rainy season 

begging food in, 250ff. 

life during, 246f 

periodic limit of, 249, 349. 

requisites in, 252, 406. 

stay at one place in, 392. 

Rājasāgara Sūri, 537. 

Rajastrāņa, 271, 279, 412, 484. 

Rājasūya, 93. 

Rājgīr, 68. 

Rājīmatī, 465, 510. 

Rajoharaņa, 42, 260, 272, 277, 279, 287, 367, 
368, 427, 484. 

abhimantrita, 421. 

_ dead monk and, 431. 

——— improper uses of, 273. 


II 


JE 


length of, 273. 
procedure of making, 212. 


153, 237, 330, 338, 376, 
377, 378, 388, 391, 394, 401, 414, 410, 423, 


Parihāra, 227, 230, 235, 236, 240, 241, 
328. 633n, 330, 338, 376, 379, 446, 471, 


—— purpose of, 272. 

qualities of, 341. 

Raktapata, 382, 397. 

Rāmacandra Maladhārī Deva, 566. 

Rāmacandra Suri, 135. 

Rāmasena, 548. 

Rāņaka Amma, 108. 

Rangavijaya Ganin, 529. 

Rāstrakūtas, 110, 118, 122, 556, 563, 565. 

Rāthods, 114. 

Ratnapur, 543. 

Ratnašekhara, 135. 

Ratta Mahamandalesvara Kārttavīrya IV; 
120. 

Rattas, 118. 

Ravikīrti, 117. 

Ravivarman, 125, 558. 

Rāwals, 114. 

Rāyagiha, 60, 67, 68, 69, 74, 77, 142, 242, 
368, 599. 

Renunciation 

bodily decoration before, 317. 

causes of, 1, 2, 140, 465. 

ceremony of, 142, 466. 

fasting before, 317. 

proper days for, 317. 

— proper naksatras for, 317. 

Residence 

going out of, 396. 

— in rainy season, 392. 

— leaving a, 256. 

— method of sleeping in an extensive, 


— nuns and 396, 474ff. 

——— proper and improper, 252ff, 393ff. 

— proper company in, 255. 

— supervision and protection of, 395. 

time for seeking, 393. 

Revati, 70. 

Rohagupta, 80, 421, 426. 

Rsabha, 19, 38n, 39, 57, 58, 73, 101, 322, 
465. 

Rsabhasena, 57. 

Rsigupta Kakandaka, 363. 

Rudradāman, 558. 

Rudra Mahakala, 111. 

Rudrasimha, 569. 492n. 


Sacca, 62. 

Sagadala, 86. 
Sagariya, 584. 

—— food from, 282, 
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Ksemakirti, 529. 
SEU uL Ksemaliptika, 363. 
Sāketa 61, 242, 599. Kuberī, 518. 
kis , 3 Laghvi Acaryiya Kharatara, 529, 


Madhyamika, 364. 
Maipattiya, 517. 
Majjhimilla, 516. 
Manikyasuri, 529. 
Masapürika, 362. 
Masapüriya, 517. 
Matipatrika, 362. 
Mehalijjiyā, 517. 
Mekhalīyikā, 362. 


—— Acaryiya Kharatara, 529. 
—— Ajja Vairī, 618. 

—— Antaraūjikā, 362. 

—— Antarijjiyà, 518. 

—— Arya, 97. 

—— Aryajayanti, 361, 364. 
—— Aryakubera, 364. 

——— Āryanāgila, 361, 364. 
Āryapadmā, 364. 


Āryapadmīlā, 361. Nāilī, 518. 
Aryarsipālita, 364. Panduvaddhaniya, 516. 
Āryasenikā, 364. Paüma, 518. 


Petaputrikā, 517. 
Pippalaka, 529. 
Pippaliyā, 522. 
Pradhāna, 536. 
Pundavaddhaniya, 518. 39n. 
Pundravardhaniya, 361. 
Punnapattiya, 517. 
Pürnapatrika, 362. 
Rajagacchanvaya, 524. 
Rajjapaliya, 518 
Rajyapalika, 362. 


Aryatapasi, 361, 364. 
Aryavajra, 364. 
Bhaddijjiyā, 517. 
Bhadriyikā, 362. 
Bhāvaharsīya Kharatara, 529. 
Bhīmapallīya, 536. 
Brahmadvīpikā, 364. 
Campijjiya, 517. 
Candanāgarī, 361, 517. 
Dāsīkhabbadiyā, 516. 
Dāsīkharabhatikā, 361. 


HELD Ed eld 


Gādahīya, 542. Rangavijaya, 529, 530. 
—— Gautamiya, 363. Sadhu, 529, 53¢ 
—— Gavedhuka, 363. Sankasia, 515. 

—— Gavedhuya, 515. Sankasika, 363. 


—— Goyamijja, 516. 

—— Haritamālākārī, 363. 
—— Hariyamālāgārī, 515, 
— Jsipaliya, 518. 

—— Jayanti, 518. 

—— Jinabhaktisüri, 527. 
—— Jinarangasuri, 523, 530, 
—— Jinavardhanasuri, 530. 


Sārdūla, 524. 

Sārīya Kharatara, 529. 
Saurāstrikā, 363. 
Sautaptikā, 361. 
Sāvatthiyā, 518. 
Senia, 518. 

Soittiyā, 517. 
Soratthiyā, 516. 


— as i Srāvastikā, 362. 
—— Kakandiya, 517. Tamalittiya, 516. 
—— Kampiyika, 362, m 


Tamraliptika, 361. 
Tapa, 530. 
Trairasika, 362. 
Uccanāgarī, 364, 516, 518. 
Udumbarijjiya, 517. 
Udurhbarika, 362. 
Vairī, 464, 516. 
Vajjanāgarī, 515. 
Vajranāgarī, 363 
Vajrī, 364. 
Vāsisthīyā, 363, 


—— Kasavajjiya, 516. 
—— Kasyapiya, 363, 

— Kausāmbikā, 361. 
— Kautumbini, 361. 


—— Kodambani, 517. 
——— Kodivarisiya, 516. 
—— Kosambiya, 517. 

—— Kotivarsiya, 361. 

——— Ksema, 523, 


SERERE TE 
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Vāsitthiyā, 516.. 

Vidyādharī, 103, 364, 

Vijaya, 540. 

Vijaya Ānandasūri, 540. 

Vijayadevasūri, 540. 

Vijayarājasūri, 540, 

Vijaya Ratnasūri, 540. 

Vijjāharī, 516. 

Vrddha, 540. 

Sakyas, 48. 

Salagrama, 556. 

Salisīsayagāma, 68. 

Salisuka, 97. 

Sālivāhaņa, 98, 115, 383. 

Samalyapanthin, 448. 

Samantabhadra, 36, 38, 119, 130, 133, 442, 
451, 458, 542, 560, 564. 

Samaņubhadda, 321. 

Sambhoga, 151, 233, 331, 374. 

——— Arya$rika, 515. 

—— Srigrha, 515, 516. 

Sambhūta, 385. 

Sammeta Sikhara, 532. 

Sampad 

——— Acara, 146. 

Mati, 147. 

—— Prayoga, 147. 

——— Sangraha, 148. 

— Sariray 147. 

——— Sruta, 147. 

Vacana, 147. 

——— Vācanā, 147. 

Samprati, 91, 97, 115, 366, 385, 389, 438, 474. 

Samudāya, 558. 

Saravigna Paksa, 540. 

Sangamasūri, 317. 


PELO la 


Deva, 545. 

Dramila, 545, 553. 
Dravida, 545. 
Ingaņesvara, 546. 
Kāūcī, 134, 546. 
Kāsthā, 547, 548. 
Koļattur, 548. 
Koļuttūra, 134. go 
Latabhagada, 548. 
Mahi, 548. 

Māthura, 548. 
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—— Mila, 545, 546, 548, 549, 503, 554, 557. 
384n, 558, 563. 

— — Nandi, 97, 552, 553, 554, 

Navilüra, 553. 

Nipacha, 557. 

Pamātasama, 554. 

Punnāgavrksa-mūla, 554. 

Sena, 554. 

Simha, 554. 

Sri, 554. 

Yāpana, 95. 

Yāpanīya, 555. 

——— Yāpanīya Nandi, 556. 

Sanjaya, 70. 

Sankaracarya, 130. 

Sankha, 70. 

SenkhaSataka, 70. 

SankheSvaragrama, 538. . 

Sankhyas, 5, 52, 391. 

Sannyāsa, 52. 

condemnation of, 54. 

Santhāra, 274, 342, 406, 427, 492. 

length of, 276. 

types of, 321. 

Sāntidāsa, 136. 

Sāntideva, 560. 

Sāntinātha, 103, 110, 118, 432, 465-5n. 

Sāntisāgara, 529. 

Santisena, 518. 

Sāntisūri, 34, 426. 

Sāņulatthiyagāma, 69. 

Sarasvatī, 574. 

Sarayu, 157, 243, 594. 

Sarvadeva Sūri, 527, 542. 

Sāsanadevīs, 108, 570. 

Sasarakkhas, 398. 

Satrufijaya, 98, 136, 523. 

Satyavijaya, 538. 

Sāvatthī, 61, 67, 69, 75, 79, 242, 599. 

Sayaniya, 491. 

Sciences 

to be avoided by Jaina monks, 185, 


VI 


426. 
——— to be avoided by Jaina nuns, 492. 
Selaga, 177. 237n, 210. 
Selluka, 108. 
Sena-gana-sarnsthāna, 554. 357n. 
Senas, 104. Y 
Sendrakas, 125. 
Seünacandra, 121. 
Seyaviya, 69, 79. 
Shah Jehan, 136. 


2a 
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Shoes 

types of, 411. 
Siddhacakra, -571. 
Siddhanagrama, 69. 
Siddhantapura, 69. 
Siddhapura, 111. 
Siddhārtha, 65. 
Siddhasena, 426. 


Siddhasena Divākara, 38, 98, 451. 


Siddhicandra, 135. 

Sīha, 62. 

Sikandara Sūr, 135. 

Silaguna Suri, 519. 

Silāhāras, 121. 

Sīlānka, 34, 426. 

Simhakīrti, 135. 

Simhanandin, 123, 559, 573. 
Sindhu, 389, 417. 
Sindhu-sovira, 10. 92n, 71, 402. 
Singayya, 134. 

Sisodiya, 113. 

Sisunāgas, 72, 84, 85. 
Sivabhuti, 80, 81, 478. 
Sivamara I, 124. 

Sivamara II, 124. 

Skanda, 594. 

Skandagupta, 21, 102, 103. 
Slaves and Jaina church, 140. 
Society 

Jaina monks and 382ff. 
—— Jaina nuns and, 496, 500 
Solanki, 113. 

Soma, 62. 

Somadatta, 329. 
Somesvara I, 119. 
Somešvara II, 119. 
Somila, 73, 82. 
Spells 

—— addaā, 421. 
—— alüki, 421. 
—— anteūrī, 421. 
—— bidālī, 317, 421. 
—— hoülavaki, 421. 
—— janavani, 421. 
——— mayuri, 317, 421. 
——— mohani, 420. 
—— mrgi, 421. 
——— muüsaka, 421. 
—— nakuli, 317, 421. 
—— pannatti, 421. 
—— šakunikā, 421, 
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—— sankarī, 421. 

——— sarpi, 421. 

— — simhi, 317, 421. 

—— thambani, 420. 

—— ulugī, 317. 

—— vārāhī, 421. 

—— vršcika, 421. 

—— vyāghrī, 317, 421. 

Sramanism 

origin of, 47ff, 52. 

Sravana Belgola, 115, 122, 124, 129, 453, 549, 
559, 565, 568. 

Srenika, 70, 71, 518. 

Sreyāmsa, 57. 

Srīgupta, 363, 515. 

Srikalasa, 448, 555. 

Srinandipandita, 120, 134. 

Srīpāla Traividyadeva, 129, 561. 

Sripurusa Muttarasa Prthvīkonguņi II, 124. 

Srī-samudāya, 552. 

Srivijaya, 118, 572. 528n. 

Srutadevatā, 107. 

Srutakīrti Traividya, 561. 

Sthānakavāsins, 420. 217n, 440ff. 

Sthavīra (see "Thera') 

Sthavirakalpika (see also Jinakalpika). 

Jinakalpika and, 418. 

reguisites of, 279. 

Stick (danda), 273, 274, 287. 

Sthülabhadra, 18, 19, 32. 88n, 94, 324, 466; 

Students 

—— improper, 422, 423. 

——— proper, 422. 

—— types of, 217. 

——— unfit for study, 186. 

Study, 1838, 352. 

—— apparatus of, 315. 

— change of guru for further, 354. 

——— curriculum of, 813. 

— higher, 425. 

—— improper occasions for, 353. 

—— method of, 184, 354. 

— mode of, 315. 

——— near nunnery, 425. 

— persons fit for, 312. 

— place of, 184, 312, 353, 425. 

——— proper veiksmes for, 319. 

proper time for, 183, 313, 319, 352, 425 

Subbhabhümi, 69. 

Subha, 62. 

Subhacandra, 97 

Subhadra, 57, 467, 488, 161n, 
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Subhaghosa, 62. 

Subhoma, 69. 

Succhittā, 69. 

Sucivadins, 483. 

Suhamma, 77, 78. 

Suicide, 202. 

Sujyesthā, 71, 490. 
Sulabhā, 507. 281n. 

Sulasā, 70. 
Sumangalagāma, 69. 
Sumati, 59. 
Sumsumarapura, 69. 
Sunandā, 61. 
Sundaramūrti, 130. 
Sundarī, 465. 

Sungas, 89. 

Supratibuddha, 364, 516. 
Surabhipura, 69. 

Surāstra, 115. 332n. 

Süri, 337, 443, 444. 

— head of a gaccha, 232. 
predominance of, 514, 
— respect to, 456. 

Sūrya (dynasty), 97, 114, 530. 135n. 
Susthita, 364, 516. 

Sūtra 


how to learn the, 423. 

way of reciting the, 422. 
Suvaņņabhūmi, 366. 

Suvannakhalaya, 69. 

Suvrata, 61, 297, 491. 

Svetāmbaras 

account of schism by the, 80. 
antiquity of the canon of, 22. 
authorship of the canon of, 18. 
literary activity of, 34. 

oldest parts of the canon of, 23. 
nun-order compared to Digambaras, 
501ff. 

tradition about Mahāvīra's birth, 65. 
Svetapada (country), 108. 

Svetapatas, 81, 125, 126, 559. 

Syādvāda, 117. 


Tāmalittī, 402. 

Tambāya Sannivesa, 69. 
Taraņaswāmin, 448, 452. 
Tavasa, 44. 

Teacher 

qualities of an ideal, 423. 
Tejapala, 113. 

Terāpanthins, 448. 
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Thera, 148, 144, 184, 336, 369, 371; 443; 444; 
410. 
— privileges of, 218. 
types of 144. 
Therī, 498, 502, 505. 
Thūņā, 242, 389, 402, 473. 
Thunaka Sannivesa, 69. 
Tīkās, 366, 420. 
importance of, 34. 
Tīrthankarapattikā, 571. 
Tirujnanasambandhar, 131. 
Tisalā, 65. 
Tissagutta, 79. 
Tonsure, 324ff 
—— improper naksatras for, 317. 
proper naksatras for, 317. 
Torarāya, 102. 
Tosali, 69, 87, 95, 365. 
Totapanthins, 447. 
Touring 
alone, 390. 
——— beginning of, 243. 
— countries unfit for, 388ff. 
—— evil omens for, 386. 
——— good omens for, 387. 
— halts on, 888. 
— improper company for, 391. 
— improper times for 318. 
——— in mist, 244. 
— in rain, 244. 
— limits of, 242. 
— method of starting, 257. 
——— obstructed by fire, 246. 
—— obstructed by robbers, 245. 
— obstructed by storms, 246. 
—— of a group under an ācārya, 390. 
—— proper naksatras for, 318. 
—— proper road for, 339. 
—— purpose of, 386. 
—— rainy season and, 392. 
—— reasons for cancelling, 246. 
—— through water, 245. 
—— time for starting, 386. 
—— under calamities, 244. 
—— unfit regions for, 242, 
Tungi, 63. 47n. 
Tungiyā, 63, 63. 47n. 
Tungiya Sannivesa, 77. 
Turiyātīta, 11. 47n. 
a 
a ` 
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Udayana, 2, 70, 71. 

Udaya Pedhālaputta, er 

Udāyi, 85. 

Uddandagas, 398. 

Udgamadosas, 288ff. 

Udyotakesarin, 97. 

Udyotana Sūri, 102, 114, 133, 374, 519, 542. 

Ujjenī, 81, 90, 91, 98, 102, 115, 366, 368, 
392. 113n, 451, 489. 

Umāsvāti, 36, 442, 

Umbrella, 412. 

Unnaga, 69. 

Upādhyāya, 144, 184, 218, 309, 369, 370, 443, 
444, 468. 

——— as a gītārtha, 390. 

——— duties of 314, 370. 

—— predominance of, 514, 

—— protector of nuns, 218. 21n, 

—— qualifications of, 218. 

——— respect to, 456, 

sole instructor, 336, 

Upali, 62. 

Upasthapana, 368. 

—— proper naksatras for, 318, 

Usabhapura, 79, 

Uttarapatta, 260, 276, 427. 


Vaghelas, 113. 

Vaisālī, 65. 53n, 67, 69, 268. 313n, 
Vaišegikas, 80. 

Vajradāman, 107. 
Vajranandin, 545. 

Vajrasena, 364. 
Vajraswāmin, 98. 
Vakragrīva, 561. 

Valabhī, 111. 

— — council of, 21, 365. 
Valabhīpura, 81. 

Vālhīka, 70. 92n. 
Valuyagama, 69, 

Vāmā, 60. 

Varnša, 558. 

— Candrikavata, 552. 

— — Nunna, 552. 

= Parņavatsala, 557. 
Vandanā, 456, 459. 

——— faults «GA improper, 34717, 
Vāņiyagāma, 69. 
Varahamihira, 115. 

Vārāņasī, 60, 69, 106, 242, 599, 
Vardhamāna Sari, 866. 
Vāriseņācārya, 125, 
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Vasaha, 226. 
Vasantakīrti, 448, 
Vāsavadattā, 71. 
Vāsisthī, 465. 

Vasittha (a gaņadhara), 62. 
Vastupāla, 113. 
Vāsudeva, 100. 
Vāsuladattā, 71. 
Vasumatī, 294. 489n. 
Vasundharā, 294, 489n. 
Vasupüjyadeva, 129. 


Vasupüjya Siddhantadeva, 133, 


Vatsaraja, 105, 294. 
Vattakera, 36. 

Vàübhüi, 77. 
Vayaggama, 69. 
Vebhara, 322, 
Venkatadri Nayaka, 131. 
Vesiyāyaņa, 75, 199, 
Vidagdharaja, 114. 
Vidanda, 273. 

—— size of, 274. 

——— use of 274, 
Vidyādharagopāla, 364. 
Vidyānanda, 119. 
Vijayacandra, 523. 
Vijayadeva, 136, 562. 
Vijayaditya, 117. 
Vijayāditya II, 127. 
Vijayaditya Vallabha, 134. 
Vijayakirti, 107, 123. 
Vijaya Narasimha, 129. 
Vijayapala, 107. 
Vijayappa, 131. 
Vikramāditya, 97. 
Vikramaditya II, 120. 
Vikramāditya VI, 120. 
Vikramasimha, 107, 567. 
Vilatthi, 273, 

size of 274. 

use of, 274. 
Vimala, 111. 

Vimala Daņdanāyaka, 573. 
Vimalāditya, 118, 127, 563. 
Vimalavasahi, 111. 
Vinayāditya, 128. 
Vinayāditya II, 128. 
Vinayanandin Yati, 567. 
Vīra Ballāla I, 129. 
Vīra Ballāla III, 129. 
Vīra Banajigas, 134. 
Virabhadda, 62, 
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Virajasa, 70. 
Virangaya, 70. 
Visakha, 504. 
Višālakīrti, 135. 
Visnuvardhana I, 126. 
Visvapanthins, 454, 462. 
Viyatta, 77. 

Vratya, 55. 
Vrsabhanandin, 562. 


Washing 
objections to, 262. 
vindication of, 262. 


Water-journey, 156, 157, 243. 
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Wine, 417. 

Worship 

Jina, 461. 

——— of wooden images, 547. 
=== ways of, 5il. 


Yādavas, 121. 4 E 
Yājnavalkya, 53, 107. E: 
Yamuna, 157, 243, 594. eri 
Yàpaniyas, 125, 448. — 
Yašobhadra Sūri, 563. ` J 
Yasoda, 65. 

Yašodeva Digarnbararka, 107. 
Yuan Chwang, 104. 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS 


It wi ; : 
E. cae. m that the variety of printing types required for the work as 
daku e matter have made it necessary to attach this Corrigenda. Attempt 
1 e to make it as perfect as possible, leaving out very minor corrections. 


Words with small capita S which are shown in the bo y O the text withou elr 
1 d f itl I : 
: ey: H : A : 

full diacritical marks are given with such ina list at the end here. 


M cee imperfections have still crept in as regards transliteration in the follow- 


(i) Words from quotations which use their own system of transliteration. 
) (ii) Names of places, regions, dynasties, sects, etc., which generally go without 
a uniform system of transliteration. 


System of reference: 


E 1. Except on the first page of each chapter lines are counted excluding the 
title line. 


2. The number to the left of the dot denotes the page and the one to the right 
of it the line on it. 


3. Numbers for the different lines, etc. from the same page and requiring the 
same type of correction are denoted with hyphens between them. 

4. Where points are enumerated in order on a page, the first number following 
the dot would denote the point and the number(s) after the next dot would denote the 
Jine(s) from that point. 

5. The number preceding the round bracket denotes the page, and, inside the 
bracket, the number, or only that to the left of the dot (when it is there), denotes 
the footnote and that to the right of the dot (in that case) denotes the line in the 
footnote. 

6. The original form of the type of the letter (cf. small or big capital, italicised, 
or italicised capital) will not be affected in the correction that relates to other aspects 
or to any of those mentioned inside the bracket here, in the absence of an additional 
reference on those points. 

7. Words either describing the error or the correction (such as: comma, semi- 
colon) or locating it (by way of relation, such as: at, in, of, for, from; or in point of 
order, such as: 1st, 2nd, last, at beg. [— beginning], at end, af. [= after], bef. [= before]) 
are put in italics. 

8. A classified corrigenda . was thought better from many points. The reader will 
be kind enough not to mind the inconvenience that may be caused thereby. 

9. This corrigenda could not cover the matter detailed out under the headings 
*Sanskrit and Prakrit Terms' and 'General Index due to unavoidable circumstances. 
Change ‘a’ to ‘a’ in: Change ‘a’ to ‘a’ in: 

Ra 133(459-7); ugga 178(242); nigghate 18-9; kha 135(473); Nahar 13616; ya 
184-1; va 221-33, 501-18; Ara 604-33. 203(328-5); pā 224-24; Oghā 263-20; bha 
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413-31; ka 441-3; la 453-19; Purvas or 
Puvvās at 18:20; 21:31; 23-ii-3; 25-31-32; 
31-28; 34-35; 36-27; 42-35; 57-15-16; 58-1; 
61-8; 70-9; 78:3; Prākrit at 32-29; 33:21-31- 
32; 112-5; anavatthappa at 153-21; 338-23; 
379-29; 599. 


Change 'n to ‘n’ in: 

Anga at  15(16); 17-3-4-5-6-7-16; 19-14- 
19-24; 21-31; 23-20-21-i-4-ii-1-3; 24-3--6-8- 
12-13-16-19-31; 25-19; 27-7-9-10-12-13-15- 
19-26; 28-17; 29-9-10; 30-28-29; 31-12-13; 
32-2-6-10; 34-9-10-35-(92); 35-1-3-4-6-9- 
17-19; 36-26-27-29-30; 37-10; 42-25-28-31- 
34; 44-16-21-24; 64-8; 78-2; 82-9-27; 83-7; 
94.10; 95-3; 491-28; 506-10; Tirthankara at 
19(38); 26-8; 39-28-31; 40-1; 48-22; 57-6-11; 
59-4-11-13-16-21-24; 60-10-14; 73-22; 74-8- 
10; 82-18; 93-13-14-16; 97-20; 101-23; 107-28; 
109-33; 110:15-26; sānkhya 5:31; sanghārām 
10-27; sangraha 15-29; 117-27; mangala 33-1; 
69-9; 118-18; Sīlānka 34-5; Anguttara 38-38; 
45:3; jungiya 49-3-4; Gangeya. 61-14; tunga 
66(60); Nangala 68-24; sankha. 70:6-18; 
117-5-8; Virangaya 70:17; Mankhali 74-29; 
Ganga 79-28; sunga 89-30; 115-24; san- 
ghala 103-4; Bankesa 117-29; Bankeya 
118-23;  Singayya 120-8; 134-34; Gonki 
120-19; Konguni 123-21-24-27-30; 124-6; 
Ereyanga 128-20; Sankara 130-19; uttinga 
172-1; sangahana 225-16; sangha 304- (29); 
Lonka 440. 


„Change ‘n’ to ‘n’ in: 1 
jn at 4-24; 35-7; 36-13; 57-28; 63(45); - 


69-23; 79-6; 102-7; 109-11; 112 (313-2); 113-5; 
Sanjaya 70-18; lānchana 93-16; Satrunjaya 
113-26. 


Change ‘n’ to ‘n’: 

bef. d at 46(18); 61-14; 65:7-(53); 77-22: 
82-17; 93-5; 94-19; 120-4; 124-11-(400); 
129-19; 440-25; . 461-32; 603-17; and in 
Udāyana 2-1; Punya 32-19; Ujjeni 90-19-28; 
Kalyani 119-8; amarana 181-11; uvagarana 


322.9; inginī 461-23; thāni, nani 491-20; 
Conca 57411-3: : 


ae ' to a dnos 
80-5; 87 (174- 3); 90:23. 
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Change ‘th’ to ‘m’ in: 

Svetānbara, Digarnbara and Sarnbhoga 
at 21-23-33; 22:16; 22-iii:2; 34-22-26- 


32; 35-4-33; 36-33; 37:3-24; 65-13; 78-30; 
80:18-19-22-23; 81-29; 82-11-22; 95-15; 96-2; 
101-16; 111-6-13-31; 121-5; 125-8; 133-18; 
151-24-25; 152-12; and in 77-24; 84-24; 92-32; 
130-20; 153-3; 158(93-11) 2nd; 163-19; 
165-9-17; 179-22; 180-12; 257-34; 321-14; 
338-1 Ist; 347:(25); 356(712) last; 368-7; 
385-23; 389-1-9-10; 396-8; 398-25 2nd; 402-11- 
24; 405-20 last; 411-11; 419-32 Ist; 420-18; 
423-21 2nd; 424-30; 446-14; 450-6-27; 493 
(200-4); 517-20. 


Change ‘m‘ to ‘th’ in: 

ahimsā at 9:14; 11:10; 63-9; 89-18; 123-19; 
himsa 62-5; samsāra 1(3:2); samyutta 45-3; 
vamša 69(92); simha at 107-30; 112-7-9-14- 
16-(307); 120-23; 123-7-13-21-24; 124-7; 
136-3; artham 149(40); kadam 163-7; from 
am 595-3. 


Change ‘sh’ to ‘s’ in: 

bef. n at 39-25; 
105-11; 107-11; 118-7-10; 126-25; 130-32; 
132(455); 133-2; 135(465); 605-23; and in 
rshi 25(62); shtha 71-16-18; varsha 132-32; 
133(459); diksha 445-16. 


59-22- (5-6); 130-30; 


Change ‘w to ‘v in: 
swamin at 32(88); 37:13; 98-25; 103-26; 


448-14; 452-2: 466(11); and in Bhagawad 


5-24; swatantrya 5-31; Diwākara 36(97-2); 
451-29; swati 37:13; Pāwā 68:13; Mahesh- 
wara 107-24; 113-8; vāsi 118-24. 


Read:: 

‘Sangha’ at 19-8; 33-12; 97-4-20; 111-1; 
117-8; 119-21; 120-13; 121-21-29; 129-14; 
134-10-14; 137-2-6; 144-13; 411-28; ‘Akalanka’ 
at 38-7; 119-2; 130-17; 133-16; ‘linga’ at 
107-17; 111-26; 131-23; 418-2; BÜHLER at 
16(30); 112(307-308); Lüpers at 99(229); 
100(232-233); 101(242); Lüners’ at 99(228- 
230); 100-12-(234); 101(243);  102(253); 
SCHUBRING at 151(58); 167(155); 177-29; 
315-14. 


Change ‘v. to w, at: 
25(62); 30(80); ' 79(137-138); 


255(229); 
321(575); 471(42). 
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Change ‘vs.’ or ‘vs. to ‘vv. at: : 

11(46); 30(78-79-82); 32(88); 79(136-139- 
140); .80(141-145-146); 87(176);. 215(7); 
232(102);  235(119);  247(186);  262(268); 
310(541); 321(576-577); 322(581); 327(628); 
329 (637); 369(24); 476(85); 478(89). 


Give tréma properly in words at: 

2-8; 4-30-(19:1); 5:1; 17-9-10-11-12-13- 
17-18-24-25-26-21-28-29-30-31; 18:5-(35); 
23-1-4; 26-4; 27-30; 28-1-4-8; 34(92); 35-7-22; 
45(10-12); 57-19; 61-11-21; 62-4; 63-27; 
70-4; 12(112); 73-20; 74-12-13; 77-17-18-19- 
25-26-(130); 78-5-(133); 79-9-18; 80-5; 
87(176); 90-19-20-26-27; 95-4; 115-12-28; 
116-6; 121-14; 141-26; 142-13; 153-4; 154-13; 
163-19; 175-10; 176-10; 183-15; 194-15; 
224-12; 229.23; 279-32; 280(395-2); 281-13; 
315-18; 325-19; 368-21; 436(276-2); 488(161); 
584-(9)-2; 595-3. 


Have capitals for: 

o 16(33); v 21-5; s 86:20; c 98.7; d of 
‘devala’ and k of 'kanva' 158(93); Ist a 
280(395-2); 1st n 288-4; p. 329(637); c. 402 
(149); ist t 407-(10); c. 412(176); k of 
'kharatara' 530(133); s of ‘south’ 545-6; p 
607-26. S 


Have no capitals for: 

2nd T 25:15; T 126-3-5; S 383-5; C 419-9; 
N 421-6; besides a few such letters that may 
be found after semicolons, etc., in the 
footnotes. 


Have italies for: 
N 4(18); C 70(95-98); comm. 161(114); 
377(65); Nis. 259(255). 


Have no italics for: : 
Savvaóbhadda 192-16; acarya 233-8; says 
539-21. 


` Have suitable inverted commas at:. i 

16(31); af. Nirvana 25:30; af. stake 133-10; 
for vīrāsana 194-21; 217:32; 310- (c)-2; 
.975-34; 389-9; 398(135); 401-10; 408-34; 
413:5; 414-24; 416-32; 421-14; .424:30-31; 
436-18; 444-17; 450-20; 451-2; 467(19); 
483-10; 523-18; 551(318); 560: Gi). 
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Add comma: 421 nek 

bef. is 72-1; at end 99-23; af. monks 
123-10; af. that 132-22; at end 161-31; at end 
183-6; bef. as 221-13; bef. 2nd to 256-19; 
bef. rather 366-25; af. if 436-9-13; af. how- 
ever 444-29; bef. devoid 466-16, af. one 
581-7; af. and 590-22; bef. 2nd the 595-26; 
at end 596-3; bef. etc. at 36:13; 146-21; 
147-28; 151-26; 180-9; 185-25; 188-6-13; 
189-8-(283); 190-7; 197-4-5; 203-6; 207-24; 
208-8; 209-1; 461-24. 


Drop comma at: 

9.9; 11-16; 25-16; bef. he 63-14; bef. due 
100-16; bef. which 100-17; bef. it 111-20; 
bef. he 111-21; bef. speak 114-28; bef. who 
128-21; af. them 156-2; 157-17; 163-11 Ist 
and 3rd; 169-11 2nd; 174-18 1st; 185-25; 
188:6-13 2nd; 189-7; 197-5 af. etc.; 202-4; 
203-6 af. etc.; 204-17; 207-24 af. etc.; 208-8 
af. etc.; 209-1 af. etc; 214-17 (2nd)-118; 
243:17 (1st)-18 (1st); 256-24 bef. 2nd and; 
281-10 1st; 301-25; 324-37 Ist; 354-25 bef. 
and; 359-27; 384:23-25; 397-33; 419-25; 
428-8 1st; 437-13; 452-8 2nd; 454-29; 412-22 
bef. i.e.; 478-7 bef. living; 501-19 af. ie 
519(40). 


Add hyphen: 

at end of 12-12; af.: karma 8:iv-2; 9-16; 
12-14; ultra 12-12; Dharma 89-27; bej. akirne 
455-2. 


Add ‘the’: 

at beg. 13:23; af. : in 47-3; of 69(92); 
508-23; Ist to 135-15; comma 375-3; and 
506-29; bef. : Buddhist 45-7; Jaina 41:11; 
Buddha 75:27; 76-18-19-21; 77-1; middle 
193- (c). 


Add: 
to af. or 7-26; " af. Bihar 63(47-3); (— 


' from the author of this thesis.) af. 83(156); 


being af. as 107-18; even bef. forbid 132-22; 
? af. bhauma 185-23; up af. keep 217-15; a 
af. or 228-29; comma af. 4 231(90); not bej. 
arisen 281-11; upon bef. the 381-19; as af. 
well 384-14; semi-colon at end 389:6; might 
at end 395-22; dots af. do 399-(6); more af. 
were 433-7; if af. but 488-2; semicolon at 
end 493(200-1); may af. we 574-11-5. 
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Drop ‘as’ at: 

26-3-18-24; 27-12 (2nd)-29 (2nd); 36:5; 
45-22; 48-22; 59-11; 61:16; 75:11; 80-4; 
81-35; 150-21; 151(58); 153-11; 154-9; 175-1; 
179-24; 185-25; 186-16. 


Drop: 

more 1:12; 242:2; karmāt 5- 25; Monasti- 
cism upto Monasticism 7(35); to be 46:2; as 
due 56-8; the 105-4; that 115-16; ! bef. etc. 
131 (453); 2nd or 183-1-7; The 38:(a); 
194-(10); to 205-3; st the 206-4; which 
214-27; ome y 225(60); also 234-8; n from 
brackets 286-14; again 316-18; to be 306-26; 
dots from 399-(3)-(5); that of 426-7; an 
442-6; Ist full stop 451-24; in the morning 
452-28; Ist for 455-3; who 461-19; get 498-2; 
2nd the 498-26; low 549-5; 2nd hyphen 
577-32; colon or semicolon af. or 598-14-15; 
© at 206-7; 225(58-3); 226(63); 273-17 Ist; 
343(684); 359-14; 389-10; * at 250-18; 390-24; 
* gt 280(395); 338(661); 436(276); ” aj. 
63(47). 


Read ‘to be’ for ‘as’ at: 
: 48-24; 71-31; 265-11; 294-12; 396-9. 


Read ‘or’ for ‘and’ at: 

144-11; 159-4-7; 168(163); 169-21-22-23- 
172-10-12-17; 177-6; 183-1-3; 184-22; 186:2- 
15-21-25; 188-21; 204-34; 208-1-5; 212-9; 
"241-16; 243-8; 264-16; 296-6; 299-10; 310-10; 
312-26; 342-15; 383-3; 389-17; 411-5; 423-3; 
430-7; 449-16; 451-24; 460-16-17-18; 474-21; 
476-17; 483-12; 490:1; 501-12; 597-14. 


Change as directed: 

. by>in 18:20; with-»of 66-13; after>upon 
132-17; about > over 181-22; Ist of>at 
213-6; .by- with 217(14); during in 
239-31; for > by 245-1; of >from 305-10; 
in >from 309-5; like > of 338-16; which > 
as 343-11; for > with 360- 11; that > those 
387- -26; an > a 403- -16; near > in 433-3; and 
of — or 495-29; 2nd a — the 468- -20; the > 
an 473- "9; the > and 511-16; to — and 546-22; 
as an 587-21. - 

did > had 11- 17; it— former 11-17; it that 
66-21; anything > nothing 144-5; other > 
another 150-6; due to >for 152-19; in a 
‘way as- with the view 153-1; their the 
- 163-3; was > is 166-17; dry like— coarse like 


331-27; 


DEO 


the eating of 211:31; he > the latter 221-14; 
he > the Ganadhara 224-29; begins — beings 
265-9; were > was 334:36; the  Favour- 
able 387-23; the following > certain 408-25; 
a her 465-24; general > common 488 
(158-7); was > were 496-27; augmented > 
corroborated 513-15; another other 590-21. 

comma.> raised comma bef. by 23(51:2); 
Ist comma > dash 116-28; comma — and 
168(163:3); dask hyphen followed by 
space 258:2; SX > IX 76(128); (6) > (6-7) 
191; 65— 66 564(444). 

dn ja 5:28, 31-7; m-»n 17-33; Ist 
mon 93:23; nn 121:75;m n 135(473); 
tt tt 153-5, 304-32; mj > ñj 436(276). 

nun life 2:6; Dasa 6(32), 30(82); Anuyoga 
16(32); “M 21:4; nā” 21:5; differ 28-36; 
Vajrasvamin 30-80; Ogha-N. 31-31; Nata 
38-37; Bhūgavata 39-25-31; Silahara 41; 
Thananga 44:25, 82-7, 162(115); Prakrta 
45(9); Jainas 45-13; sramanas  49(30); 
Sānkhya 52:11; Rg 55-17; Pāncāla 63(46); 
Jnatr 65:8; JacoBī 66-17; Thinaga 68-14; 
Udayana 70:20, 71-12-20; Bimbisāra 71:19, 
85(162); intelligentzia 78-20; Kauņdinya 
81:16; santhāraya 87(176); niggantha 89-15; 
Ujjain 91-2, 98:12; Cedi 92-28; confederacy 
93-13; echoes 94-33; Pusya 95-9; Lalātendu 
97-6; Sātāyaņa 98:21; Stevenson 98(121); 
maha 103-6; Maharaja 112(313); Ratta 
119-14; varman 124-23; Ballāla 128-28; Vira 
129-12; Cola 129-25, 130-4; Cera 129-28; 
campaign 130-23; Venkatadri 131-22; vibhūti 
Jūātā 142-1; sila 143(13); deso’ 
space af. tvà 148(39); Church 
either explain it 151-7; persons 
tena 3d :27; vassā 358(93)5. yam 


148(39); 
149-14; 
152- 10; 


kiāci micchà 180- Ge dhyana 182-3; satta 
191-4; Bhadduttarā 193-1; (9) bef. ‘The’ 193; 
in either 193-(c); labdhi 200-10; hasa 
204.13; manas 206-19, 322-28; vāc 206-20, 
322-28; semicolon bef. as 214-27; anyone af. 
if 215-6; therabhümi 218-4; years 220-7; 
hara 220-12, 225-1; unpopular officer upon 
220-23; Silamasyeti 225(56); Vrtti 225(57); 
egalla 230-7; Comm. 231(93); cara 231(95); 
ganadharas 232 (91); ācārya, of 235-29; divid- 
ing 236-24; an 'anugghaiya! one or vice 
238:33; sanghadi 240-30, 263-3; than himself 
245-21; padi 250-18, 491-19; santhara 
254(227), 492-18; angula 254(227); with 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS 655 


laymen....but not with women. 255-26; 
meditations 258-2; clothes 260-1; space af. 
huphen 260-15; lice 261-14-16; jīā 262(266); 
muhapottī 260-24; vanna 266-9; raya 279-4; 
road built 290(465); parampara 291-28; Nogr 
293(485); dosas (within brackets) 295-22; 
Bra 296-17; pinda 291-8; Samstava 298:3; led 
301.7; vaccha 303-25; space bef. Sutta 
313(559a); reveals 314-31; uvarilla 315-19; 
no 316-1; deal 330-14; te 338-1; ‘skandha’ 
354.5; yasas 362-26; complete the bracket 
369-7; gane within bracket 371:23; ment 
315-7; māsāh 376-10; Than. 378(67); Nišītha 
319.32; paraficiya 388-23; asarnyama 389-6; 
eunuchs, beasts or others which 393-22; 
varjya 394-15; lodgings 397-11; acelakāh 
398(135); Bhāsyas 400-20;  'Caturguru' 
401-28; 169 409-17; sūtra 410-11; full stop at 
the end of 412-15-22; Moprs 419-[211]; 
kūvar 420(217), 441(286); Ti 21-7, 421(228), 
466(13), 511(290); nihnavī 423-4; Gujarātī 
427-7, 428-13; before sunrise 427-17; after 
it 427-18; others’ 429-17; Nis.-C. 433(259); 
above p. 407. 434(262); vision 435-21; ràya's 
442(289); sādhu 443-11, 459.31; muni 
443(292); Kürcaka 447-26; adyam 450-26; or 
meeting along 456-30; pādau 458-31; ürvoru- 
pari 458-33; Pūrņimā 464-15; Brahmi 465-7; 
Niryā. 466(16); Khuddia 467-19; semicolon 
470-9; for both 474-18; always is 475-7; 
Interchange the contents of footnotes 78 and 
81 on p. 476; itthi 478(88); vihtya 482 (3); 
savvaóbhadda 486-8; was a nun 487-26; 
transpose pravartini and acarya 488-5; semi- 
colon bef. Brhat. 488(161); Bhag. 12, 2, etc. 
491(187); purifying 492-22; Buddhist 502-19; 
nun-life, which 509-23; shift even af. go 
511-23; varana 515-13; Uccanagari 516-14, 
518-15-(39); Goyamijjiya 516-21; Sakhas 
519-2; really 533(157); pallikiyoddyotana- 
cārya 534:9; centuries 534-14, 543-2, 546-22; 
Upakeša 541(224); mention 555-19; sena 
562-14; Krsna 562(429); Pandita 568(21); 
Sravaki 570-2; Magadha 570-17; Sasanadevis 
570-24; ahimsa 570-8; Cheya 580-16; ttanam 
598-19; caūttheņam and  egatthanenam 
600(220); Nāyādha 603-1; Samavāyanga 
603-27; parvan 604-19; Inscriptions 606-29; 
Britannica 607-13. 
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Read the words occurring with small capitals 
as follows: 

361 Godasa, Gana (twice); 362 Gana 
(thrice), Uduvatika, VeSavatika; 363 Cāraņa, 
Gana (twice), Manava; 364 Kautika Gana; 
463 Ganas; 464 Sakhas; 515 Sākhās (twice); 
516 Sakhas (four times); 517 Sakhas (four 
times); 518 Sakhas; 520 Ānandasūri, Ananda- 
vimalasūri, Aficala; 521 Bahada, Bapadiya, 
Bhanadevacarya, Bhartrpura, Bhavadahara, 
Bhavaharsa, Bhinnamala, Bokadiya; 522 
Brahmana, -niya, Brhad (twice), Vrhad, 
Gujarati-Lonka, Brhat; 523 Brhad (twice), 
Brhat (twice), Lonka, Tapa; 524 Canaficala, 
2nd Candra, -ācārya, Chahiterā, Chotivāla, 
Citravāla; 525 Desavāla-Tapā, Devabhidita, 
Devācārya, Devānanda, Devasūri, Dhanes- 
vara, ` Dharmaghosa; 526 Ghosapurīya, 
Hārija, Harsapuriya, Humbada, Jālyodhara; 
527  Japadana, Jirāpallīya, Jnabakiya, 
Jūānakāpa, Kacholivāla, Kaduamati; 528 
Kamala, Kamalakalasa, Kāmyaka, Kāsahrda, 
Kavalā; 530 Vegada, Koraņta, Krsnarsi, 
Krsnarajarsi; 521 Kūrcapura, Kutuvapurā, 
Lonkā, Lumpāka, Madāhadīya, Maddaharaü, 
Madūhada, Mahādakīya, Māhāhadīya; 532 


Maladhārī,.... Pūrņimā, Modha, Naga, 
Nāgapurīya; 533  Nagendra, Namadāla, 
Nāņakīya, Nāņavāla, Nigamā Vibhāvaka, 


Nirvrti; 534 Nithati, Osvāla, Palīkīya, Pallī, 
vāla, Pañcasārīya, Pāršva; 535 Pavīrya, 
Poravāda, Prabhākara, -ācārya; 536 Prāya, 
Punimā (twice); 537 Rāja (twice), Rāma- 
senīya, Rākā, -palliya, Sadhu Purnima 
Paksa, Sagara; 538 Sarnvegī, Sanderaka, 
Sankhesvara, Saravala, Sardha Paurnamiya; 
939 Siddhanti, Suvipradipta, Tapa; 541 
Tavadara, Tāvakīya, Tārāpadra, Thara- 
padriya, Thirapadriya, Thiyara, Tribhaviya, 
-ācārya, Ukesa, Upakeša; 542 Uttarādha, 
Vālabha, Vanavāsī, Vāyadīyā, -paksa; 543 
Vijayanandasüri, -nika, Vrddha (twice), 
Tapa, Vrhad, Vrhal, -siha; 544 Ya$asüri; 545 
Arya, Sangha (thrice), Dravida; 546 Inganes- 
vara, Sangha (twice), Kanci; 547 Kastha 
Sangha; 548 Kolattur, Sangha (four times), 
Latabagada, Mahi, Mathura; 549 Mula 
Sangha; 552 Sangha; 553 Navilūra Sangha; 
554 Pamatasama, Sangha (five times), 
Punnāga-Vrksa-Mūla, Sri, Simha; 555 
Yàpaniya Sangha; 556 Yapaniya, Sangha; 
601, 604 Svetambara. 
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